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EDITORIAL     NOTE. 


IS  volume  forms  the  second  half  of  Earth's  "Travels  in 
thern  and  Central  Africa,"  thus  completing  the  work.  It 
be  found  no  less  interesting  than  the  first  half,  giving  an 
>unt  of  Sdkoto  and  Timbuktu,  which  is  invaluable  as  a 
Dric  record.  Great  Britain  has  now  a  greatly  increased  in- 
nce  and  interest  over  the  larger  part  of  the  Niger,  as  well 
the  B^nuw^  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  this  book 
s  a  vivid  picture  of  the  remarkable  civilisation  found  in  full 
ur  in  many  parts  of  Central  and  Western  Soudan. 

G.  T.  B. 
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TRAVELS   AND   DISCOVERIES 


IN 


AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  1. 

SETTING  OUT  FOR  BACfRMI. — THE  COUNTRY  OF  K(5tOk6. 

I  HAD  returned  to  the  town  on  the  ist  of  February,  1852  ;  on  the  4th  of 
March  I  again  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Bagirmi.  However,  I  did  not 
feel  very  confident  as  to  the  success  of  my  enterprise.  The  Sultan  of 
Bagirmi  was  reported  as  being  absent  from  his  capital  on  an  expedition 
to  the  south-east  of  his  dominions  ;  but  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  addressing  myself  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  whom  he  had  left  to  represent  him  in  his  absence,  in  order  to 
be  allowed  to  join  him,  and  to  be  thus  enabled  to  explore  those  more 
southern  regions  which  by  myself  I  had  no  prospect  of  visiting.  I 
introduced  myself,  accordingly,  to  the  agent  of  that  prince,  who  resides 
in  KOkawa.  This  man  is  a  eunuch,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Kzntai  in  the  second  battle  of  Ng^a,  and  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
mestr^ma,  or  first  eunuch,  of  the  Sultan  of  B^mu.  But  although  I 
made  him  a  small  present,  he  received  me  rather  coolly,  and  did  not 
inspire  me  with  much  confidence  as  to  my  ultimate  success. 

I  had  exhausted  my  means  entirely,  having  been  obliged  to  purchase 
at  high  prices,  for  credit,  even  the  very  small  supply  of  presents  which 
I  was  able  to  take  with  me.  I  had  only  two  very  indifferent  servants, 
Mohammed  ben  Habfb  and  Mohammed  ben  Ahmed,  both  young  lads 
from  Fezz^n,  as  limited  in  their  intelligence  as  they  were  conceited  in 
their  pretensions  as  Moslemfn,  and  not  possessing  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  we  were  about  to  visit. 

The  only  animals  I  had  for  my  conveyance  were  a  horse  and  a  she- 
camel     Hence  I  did  not  set  out  writh  that  spirit  of  confidence  which 
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ensures  success ;  but,  having  determined  to  return  to  Europe  if  qew 
supplies  did  not  very  soon  arrive,  I  resolved  to  make  a  last  desperate 
attempt  to  accomplish  something  before  I  finally  left  the  country.  Mr. 
Overweg  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Ng6mu,  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  with  my  friend  the  kash6lla  K6tok6.  Here,  in  my  present 
destitute  condition,  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  receiving,  by  private 
message  from  the  vizier,  a  small  parcel  of  coffee,  and  from  the  mMlem 
Mohammed,  a  loaf  of  sugar.  Such  tokens  of  disinterested  friendship 
are  very  gratifying  to  the  traveller  in  a  foreign  land. 

Friday^  March  5. — At  the  beginning  of  the  cotton-plantation  I  took 
leave  of  my  European  companion.  He  was  to  make  an  excursion, 
accompanied  by  K6tok6,  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  towards  Mdduw^ 
— the  very  place  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  was  destined 
to  succumb. 

I  had  received  from  the  mestr^ma  a  trooper  as  escort ;  but  he  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  I  should  have  liked.  If  phrenologists  had  taken 
his  features  as  the  general  type  of  the  Negro  race,  they  would  have  felt 
themselves  authorised  in  assigning  to  them  a  more  intimate  affinity  with 
monkeys  than  with  men  ;  and  his  cheerless  but  self-conceited  disposi- 
tion was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  exterior. 

The  waters  of  the  lagoon  had  already  considerably  decreased,  laying 
bare  fine  fresh  pasture-grounds,  on  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
were  grazing,  while  small  pools  of  stagnant  water,  left  behind  by  the 
retiring  inundation,  afforded  some  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  plain. 
A  great  deal  of  cotton  is  cultivated  on  these  fertile  grounds,  and  an 
immense  deal  more  might  be  cultivated.  The  people  were  busy  in  all 
directions  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  while,  on  those  grounds  which 
were  not  cultivated,  the  luxuriant  weed  of  the  Asclepias  was  reassuming 
its  ordinary  domain.  Scarcely  a  single  tree  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  only 
as  we  proceeded  onwards  a  few  specimens  gradually  appeared. 

Thus  we  passed  the  village  of  Ktikiya,  where  we  had  taken  up  our 
first  night's  quarters  on  the  expedition  to  Mtisgu.  Here  the  deep  sandy 
soil  was  at  times  enlivened  by  isolated  clusters  of  the  dflm-bush ;  and 
people  were  digging,  here  and  there,  for  the  rush-nut  ("  hab  el  &zfz  "  or 
"  nefti,"  Cyperus  esculenius)^  which  I  have  mentioned  on  former  occa- 
sions. A  tract  of  indifferent  cultivation  was  relieved  by  a  fine  field  of 
wheat,  belonging  to  several  of  the  great  men  or  kokan^wa  of  KUkawa. 
Having  here  watered  our  horses,  we  wanted  to  make  a  halt  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  at  a  hamlet  belonging  to  H5.j  Ibrahim  ;  but  we  were 
rather  inhospitably  received,  and  stretched  ourselves  therefore  under 
the  shade  of  a  caoutchouc-tree  at  some  distance  from  the  village.  The 
tree  was  remarkable  on  account  of  a  peculiar  "  s^fi "  or  charm,  which 
testified  to  the  many  remains  of  pagan  rites  still  lingering  in  these 
countries.  It  consisted  of  two  earthen  pots  placed  one  upon  the  other, 
and  filled  with  a  peculiar  substance,  and  was  supposed  to  guarantee 
prolificness  to  the  mares  of  the  village.  The  ground  being  an  ordinary 
resting-place  for  travellers,  swarmed  with  insects,  principally  that  large 
kind  of  "  karl "  common  to  the  cattle  in  this  country. 

When  we  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  we  met  a  caravan,  consist- 
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ing  of  camels  and  pack-oxen  laden  with  Guinea  corn,  which  one  of  our 
friend  Lamlno's  people  was  taking  to  town  from  his  master  s  plantation. 
At  an  early  hour  we  reached  Y6di,  which  we  had  also  touched  at  on 
our  expedition  to  Mtisgu.  I  intended  to  have  taken  up  my  quarters 
inside  the  town  ;  but  the  streets  were  so  narrow  that  I  preferred  encamp- 
ing outside.  A  young  ShOwa  lad  here  offered  his  services  to  me.  At 
the  well  where  we  had  watered  our  horses  he  had  rendered  us  gratui- 
tous assistance ;  and  I  had  given  him  a  few  needles  in  return.  Being 
in  want  of  a  servant,  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  had  strong  reason  in  the 
course  of  my  travels  to  be  glad  of  having  done  so  ;  for  although  in  the 
beginning  he  caused  me  some  trouble,  and  behaved  at  times  rather 
awkwardly,  he  proved  on  the  whole  a  very  useful  servant. 

I  was  hospitably  treated  in  the  evening  by  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Deg6ji,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Overweg  on  his  voyage  on  the 
lake.  He  was  a  barber  and  a  musician,  and  rather  a  gay  sort  of 
person. 

Saturday^  March  6. — We  followed  the  direct  route  for  Ng^la.  The 
country,  open  at  the  commencement,  became  gradually  covered  by  the 
dfim-bush,  and  further  on  by  middle-sized  trees  of  various  kinds.  Be- 
sides the  wife  of  my  escort  trooper,  who  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father 
in  Bagirmi,  and  who  was  at  least  a  degree  better  than  her  husband,  a 
very  cheeriful  man  of  the  name  of  K^o  had  attached  himself  to  our 
little  troop.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  was  anxious  to  give  me  all  possible  information  with 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  various  trees  and  bushes  which  adorned 
the  wilderness,  especially  the  k^,  kar^wa,  and  l^tram :  and  on  this 
occasion  I  learnt  that  a  kind  of  disease,  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
stigma  of  a  closely-packed  civilisation,  is  not  at  all  rare  in  these  coun- 
tries :  it  is  here  called  "  dun."  Everything  testifies  to  the  richness  of 
this  country,  which  is  now  left  to  utter  neglect.  The  population  of  the 
small  villages  which  dot  the  landscape  is  mixed,  consisting  one  half  of 
Kan^ri,  and  the  other  of  Shfiwa ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
in  one  of  them,  which  belongs  to  a  man  named  Mallem  T^bay  S^mi, 
FelUita  or  Ffilbe  mixed  with  the  Kanfiri.  Most  of  the  Shfiwa  had 
already  deserted  their  villages  for  temporary  residences  in  other 
quarters. 

At  an  early  hour  we  halted  in  the  village  Kost^,  the  inhabitants  ot 
which  had  seen  me  on  a  former  occasion.  They  seem  to  be  very  poor, 
which  may  however  be  attributed  to  their  laziness.  According  to  their 
own  account,  they  were  living  almost  entirely  upon  the  waterfowl  which 
frequent  the  shoies  of  the  lagoon  in  countless  numbers  ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  village  was  full  of  wild  geese  and  ducks.  However,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  a  little  milk,  some  honey,  and  kr6b,  or  kash^ — a  kind  oi 
seed,  probably  identical  with  the  Poa  Abyssinica^  but  of  which  there 
are  different  species :  here  in  B6mu  there  are  principally  two  species, 
called  "  kash^  ngdrgo  "  and  "  kashi  magiya,"  while  in  Widiy  there  are 
three  or  four,  called  "dening,"  "  liliyik,"  "  shordk,"  and  "  tanfifaning," 
besides  a  collateral  species  called  "  fel6.'' 

It  is  veiy  remarkable  that,  while  the  waters  of  the  lake  axe  fi:estL 
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most  of  the  water  which  is  obtained  hereabouts,  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  its  shore,  is  full  of  natron.  The  water  of  this  place  was  so 
impregnated  with  that  mineral,  that  it  was  scarcely  drinkable,  which 
was  felt  the  more  as  the  air  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme  ;  and  I  felt 
so  exhausted  at  the  commencement  of  my  journey,  and  after  a  long 
stay  in  the  town,  that  I  was  obliged  to  recruit  my  strength  with  a  small 
remnant  of  mastico  which  I  had  with  me.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
I  felt  very  grateful  when,  later  in  the  afternoon,  a  slight  breeze  sprung 
up.  My  poor  animals,  however,  fared  still  worse  than  myself,  being 
tormented  by  a  large  blood-sucking  fly. 

Major  Denham  travelled  on  this  route,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
lake :  but  the  road  which  he  took  is  now  entirely  given  up,  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  and  the  place,  or  rather  district,  Kes- 
k^ri,  mentioned  by  him,  lying  from  three  to  fcnr  hours'  march  north-east 
from  this  place,  is  entirely  deserted ;  we  therefore  followed  a  more 
southerly  road. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  our  attention  here  was  a  herd  of  wild 
hogs,  an  animal  which  I  had  very  rarely  seen  in  these  regions,  but 
which  I  afterwards  found  frequenting  in  great  numbers  the  country 
bordering  on  the  river  Sh^ri ;  it  even  seems  to  form  a  substantial  part 
of  the  food  of  the  natives,  not  excepting  the  Mohammedans. 

While  we  were  winding  along  the  narrow  path  leading  through  the 
forest,  the  vegetation  all  at  once  exhibited  an  entirely  new  and  very 
remarkable  feature ;  for  here,  all  on  a  sudden,  I  saw  a  group  of  perhaps  " 
ten  or  twelve  large  trees  of  arborescent  Euphorbiacece.  I  have  men- 
tioned small  specimens  of  euphorbia,  on  my  journey  through  D^merghC, 
and  even  in  H5.usa ;  but  I  had  afterwards  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  it 
in  Negroland.  Here,  however,  this  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  certainly 
not  less  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  its  succulent,  luxuriant, 
cactus-like  leaves  contiasting  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the 
monotonous  and  dry  vegetation  of  the  mimosas  around.  There  must 
be  something  very  peculiar  in  the  soil  in  this  tract ;  for  I  never  after- 
wards, in  the  whole  of  my  travels,  beheld  the  euphorbia  attain  to  such 
an  altitude,  the  greatest  height  which  I  saw  it  reach  being  twenty  feet. 
This  was  in  the  country  of  Musgu,  in  an  entirely  isolated  instance  ;  and 
even  on  the  journey  to  Bagfrmi  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  specimen 
of  this  plant,  however  small. 

Proceeding  through  a  part  of  the  forest  which  exhibited  a  fresher 
appearance,  and  which  was  enlivened  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  whom  we 
met,  we  reached  the  village  of  D^buwa  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  we  were  hospitably  received,  in  consequence  of  the  persuasive 
manners  of  my  cheerful  companion  Kdgo,  while  the  apish  grimaces  of 
the  trooper  who  formed  my  official  escort  were  quite  disregarded. 
Poultry,  milk,  and  Negro  corn  were  given  to  us  for  our  supper  in  the 
evening.  In  this  place  the  people  are  not  so  badly  off  for  water,  the 
well  measuring  not  more  than  five  fathoms. 

Sunday^  March  7. — ^When  we  started,  we  entered  a  very  dense 
part  of  the  forest  ("kar^a  tsilim,"  as  the  Kanfiri  say),  with  a  rich 
variety  of  trees,  but  all  of  middle  size,  and  not  a  single  tamarind  or 
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monkey-bread  tree  was  to  be  seen.  As  we  proceeded,  however,  the 
country  became  a  little  more  open,  the  **  kar^a  tsilim  "  giving  way  to 
the  *'  dfrrid6,"  or  clear  forest,  and  signs  of  cultivation  were  seen.  Here 
I  observed  that  the  clayey  soil,  or  "inge,"  was  intersected  by  small 
ridges,  in  order  to  retain  the  water,  during  the  rainy  season,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mlsakuwd.  Cotton  also  seemed  to  be  cultivated  to 
some  extent  In  this  district,  too,  the  villages  contained  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Shtiwa  and  Kantiri.  The  village  Gujiri,  which  we  passed 
further  on,  was  distinguished  by  an  extensive  pottery.  Here  the  road 
was  enlivened  by  a  numerous  caravan  of  pack-oxen  laden  with  grain, 
on  their  way  to  Dikowa,  the  town  described  on  my  expedition  to  the 
M^sgu  country ;  for,  as  I  have  there  stated,  the  cultivation  of  that  place 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  cotton,  while  all  the  com  which  is  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  is  imported.  The  cotton  is  not 
carried  by  beasts  of  burden,  but  on  the  heads  of  the  natives ;  and  a 
little  further  on  we  met  a  numerous  train  of  these  people,  whose  appear- 
ance imparted  some  idea  of  industry.  Passing  on  our  road  many 
patches  of  that  black  boggy  soil,  called  "  firki "  or  "  inge,"  which  I  have 
described  on  a  former  occasion,  we  reached  the  small  village  of  H6kkum 
at  about  half-past  eight  in  the  morning. 

We  had  expressly  chosen  this  road  in  order  to  avoid  the  wells  ot 
bitter  water  in  the  village  J6mage,  which  lies  on  the  southern  road ;  but 
here  we  fared  worse,  for  there  was  no  water  at  all  in  the  village,  and 
we  had  to  send  to  a  great  distance  to  get  a  small  supply,  the  quality  of 
which  was  anything  but  agreeable.  This  scarcity  of  water,  however, 
seemed  to  arise  only  from  the  laziness  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  wells 
are  not  more  than  three  fathoms  deep,  and  the  floods  of  the  lakes  them- 
selves occasionally  approach  so  near  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  protect  the  village  on  its  north  side  by  a  dyke.  Here  we  passed  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  the  shade  of  a  k6ma-tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  being 
jUst  rii>e,  in  want  of  some  better  indulgence,  we  did  not  despise. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  observe  here  that  salt  is  obtained  by 
burning  the  dung  of  cattle.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  how  the 
poorer  people  in  Negroland  endeavour  to  supply  their  want  of  this 
article,  which  in  every  stage  of  society  has  become  such  an  essential 
ingredient  of  common  diet. 

About  half  an  hour  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  con- 
siderable watercourse,  which,  bordered  by  fine  spreading  trees,  had  a 
very  pleasant  appearance.  It  is  called  Komddugu  ImbulO,  or  Mbulti. 
This  watercourse  was  asserted  by  my  companion  Kdgo  to  be  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Yilowe,  or  kom^dugu  of  Dfkowa ;  and  from  the  ex- 
perience I  had  on  my  return-journey  I  think  he  was  correct.  The  banks 
of  the  watercourse  were  twelve  feet  high  ;  its  breadth  was  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  yards  ;  but  the  depth  of  the  water  was  only  a  foot  and  a 
half.  No  current  was  then  perceptible.  The  trees  of  the  forest,  after 
we  left  this  watercourse,  were  of  a  greater  variety,  but  all  of  rather 
stunted  growth.  We  observed  here  great  quantities  of  the  grass  called 
kr6b  or  kash^  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  which  constitutes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.    "We  ^?L«sft^ 
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^thusiasm  the  various  positions  which  each  body  of  the  combatants 
*iad  occupied. 

The  country,  however,  became  very  monotonous,  extending  in  an 

^ost  unbounded  plain  of  black  argillaceous  soil  of  the  description 

fflentioned  above,  although  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the   whole 

gtound  has  become   inundated,  it  is  changed  into  one  vast  field  of 

cultivation,  producing  that  peculiar  variety  of  sorghum  or  holcus  which 

is  called  m^akuw^ ;  but  at  that  season  the  whole  of  this  country  is 

scarcely  passable  for  horses,  and  still  less   so   for  camels.    Several 

small  villages,  inhabited  by  Shtiwa,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  distance 

to  the  south.     We  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  through  having  missed  our 

way  in  a  forest  of  small  mimosas  which  surround  this  plain,  till  we  at 

length  reached  a  village  called  Sittahe,  where  we  rested  during  the  heat 

of  the  day.    The  village  consists  of  two  separate  groups,  one  of  which 

contains  large  conical  huts  for  the  rainy  season,  while  the  other  is 

formed  of  hght  oblong  dwellings  adapted  for  the  dry  season,  constructed 

entirely  of  mats.     Here  we  were  entertained  by  a  mdllem  who  had 

formerly  possessed  conF^iderable  property,  but  who  had  suffered  greatly 

from  the  contributions  levied  upon  him  by  the  slaves  of  his  liege  lord. 

It  is  these  impudent  slaves  of  the  court,  who,  having  no  interest  in  the 

welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  inflict  so  much  evil  on  the  country.     With 

regard  to  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs  in  this  district  of  K6tok6,  I  think 

that  they  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.     Most  of  these 

Arabs  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  S^lamit. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  travelling  about  four  miles,  we  reached  the 
town  of  R6n.  This  was  formerly  a  considerable  place,  but  it  is  now 
almost  deserted,  and  the  wall  has  fallen  to  ruins ;  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  however,  is  very  picturesque, — beautiful  and  wide-spreading 
fig-trees  shading  the  ruins  of  high,  well-built  clay  houses.  My  quarters 
were  better  than  I  had  expected, — an  excellently-built  hut,  provided 
with  all  the  comfort  which  such  a  building  is  capable  of  affording ;  but 
the  comfortable  repose  which  the  neat  appearance  of  my  hut  promised 
me  was  greatly  distiu-bed  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  that  owe  their 
existence  to  a  large  swamp  at  the  northern  side  of  the  wall.  The  town 
of  R6n  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  petty  kingdom,  but  it  is  at  present 
reduced  to  utter  ruin.  Its  inhabitants  have  a  peculiar  dialect  of  their 
own.  But  although  the  governor  was  very  eloquent  in  his  description 
of  the  misery  to  which  his  people  were  at  present  reduced,  yet  he 
treated  me  very  hospitably. 

Wednesday f  March  lo. — Leaving  the  swamp  above  mentioned  on  one 
side  we  pursued  oiu*  march  through  a  fertile  and  well-inhabited  district 
full  of  open  hamlets,  while  the  cornfields  were  enlivened  with  numbers 
of  k6ma-trees,  at  present  laden  with  fruit.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  follow  the  same  custom  as  the  Mtisgu  people, 
storing  their  provision  of  herbage  for  the  dry  season  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  AH  the  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  and  belong  to  the  tribe  called 
Welld  Meg6bel,  whose  chief  is  called  Isa  Ashe;  the  name  of  the 
district  is  RAnganA.  At  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  somXVv 
there  \s  a  walled  town  called  Dema,  belonging  to  tlie  she\VL\i  ^XA^^ 
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The  Arabs  are  either  cattle-breeders  or  corn-growers ;  but  further  on 
we  saw  some  cotton  under  cultivation,  after  which  we  again  entered 
upon  firki  ground,  where  my  companion  called  my  attention  to  a  new 
variety  of  grass  called  "  titutti,"  the  seeds  of  which,  besides  the  kr^b 
above  mentioned,  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer 
people  of  this  district. 

Dense  rows  of  fine  tamarind-trees  indicated  the  neighboiuhood  of  a 
watercourse,  which  even  at  present  was  of  some  importance,  being 
about  thirty-five  yards  broad,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  in  depth,  but 
without  a  perceptible  current;  a  small  canoe,  however,  lying  on  its 
border,  justified  the  opinion  that  occasionally  it  is  not  fordable,  of 
which  I  myself  received  a  proof  on  my  return-journey,  when  I  crossed 
it  lower  down,  near  Leg^ri.  This  watercourse,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  conveys  towards  the  lake  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  is 
called  Komidugu  Leb6.  There  was  formerly  a  considerable  town, 
called  Sul6,  on  the  other  side  of  the  watercourse ;  but  this  at  present 
is  deserted,  and  its  ruins  are  overgrown  by  thick  forest.  A  little 
distance  further  on,  the  site  of  another  ancient  town  testified  to  the 
former  importance  of  this  district.  We  were  now  approaching  the 
largest  town  of  K6tok6  ;  but  scarcely  any  signs  of  industry  were  to  be 
seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  young  plantation  of  cotton,  and  thick 
forest  approached  close  to  the  wall  of  the  town,  which  is  very  extensive, 
but  fast  falling  to  ruins. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  town  of  Afad6  is  one  vast  heap  of  rubbish, 
from  which  only  here  and  there  a  building  in  tolerable  repair  starts 
forth,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place  at  present  being  a  most 
magnificent  fig-tree  of  the  species  called  "  bflske,"  identical,  I  think, 
with  the  tree  called  duw6  by  the  Arabs  near  Timbuktu.  I  scarcely 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  such  a  noble  and  luxuriant  specimen  of 
this  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Spreading  its  vast  impenetrable 
canopy  of  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  green  over  a  great  part  of  the 
square  in  front  of  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  governor's  palace,  it  formed  the 
chief  lounging-place  or  "fag6"  for  the  idle  loiterers  in  this  once 
industrious  and  wealthy  town. 

My  quarters,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  were  very  tolerable,  and, 

•J-  besides  being  airy,  afforded  me  a  view  over  the  nearest  part  of  the 

\    town,  from  whence  I  had   an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  excellent 

[    quality  of  the  clay  with  which  these  houses  are  built.     Clay,  indeed, 

seems  to  have  entirely  excluded,  in  ancient  times,  from  the  country  of 

K6tok6  the  lighter  buildings  of  reed  and  straw ;  and  I  observed  that 

even  many  of  the  round  huts  were  of  considerable  elevation,  being 

furnished  with  a  roof  of  clay,  which  formed  a  neat  terrace  surrounded 

by  a  low  parapet. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation  in 
former  times  in  this  little  kingdom  of  K6tok6,  or  rather  in  this  group  of 
distinct  principalities,  the  independent  character  of  which  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  great  diversity  of  its  dialects,  which  vary  with  every 
large  town :  viz.  Kl6sem,  Gulf6  and  Ktisuri,  M^kari  and  M^fat6,  Afad6, 
R6n,  and  Ngclla.     When  we  consider  that  this  country  is  not  mentioned 
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among  the  list  of  the  Negro  countries  by  fibn  Sdid  (a.d.  1283)  which 
is  preserved  by  fibn  Khaldfin*,  where  even  the  KQri  are  not  forgotten, 
while  it  is  evidently  mentioned  by  Makrizi  f,  it  appears  that  it  rcfee  into 
importance  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Although  we  are  not 
able  to  explain  fully  the  circumstances  under  which  this  happened,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  struggle  between 
the  two  powerful  dynasties  of  B6rnu  and  BuUla. 

As  for  the  dialect  of  Afad6,  of  which  I  made  a  short  vocabulary,  it 
appears  to  form  a  link  between  the  idiom  of  the  Y6dini,  the  islanders 
of  the  Ts^d,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mflsgu  people  on  the  other. 

In  the  province  of  Afad6  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  con- 
sists of  ShOwa,  principally  of  the  tribes  E*  Nejalme,  and  Welid  Abti 
Khodhair.  The  governor  was  absent  just  at  the  time,  on  a  small 
expedition  to  chastise  some  of  these  people,  who  are  very  unsettled  in 
their  habits,  and  often  refractory.  Notwithstanding  his  absence,  how- 
ever, we  were  very  hospitably  treated,  our  supper  consisting,  besides  a 
sheep,  and  numerous  bowls  of  Negro  com,  of  a  dish  of  well-dressed 
fish,  very  palatable,  from  the  river  Leb6;  there  was  likewise  no 
scarcity  of  milk. 

Thursday^  March  1 1. — It  would  certainly  have  been  very  interesting  to 
have  made  a  few  days*  stay  here,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  pjeculiar  characteristics  of  this  province ;  but  as  the  more  distant  object 
of  my  enterprise  did  not  allow  of  a  longer  delay,  I  pursued  my  march. 
All  these  towns  are  very  inconvenient  for  travellers,  their  gates  not 
being  large  enough  for  loaded  camels  to  pass  through.  When  we  had 
reached  the  great  road,  where  the  forest  is  interrupted  by  a  little 
cultivation  of  cotton,  I  saw  two  beautiful  specimens  of  that  species  of 
antelope  which  is  here  called  "  tigdim,"  of  grey  colour  and  very  low  in 
body ;  I  think  it  is  identical  writh,  or  nearly  related  to,  the  Antilope 
annulipes. 

This  was  the  only  time  I  observed  this  species  of  antelope  during  my 
travels  in  Negroland.  Great  numbers  of  Guinea  fowl,  such  as  I  had 
never  observed  before,  enlivened  the  underwood  further  on,  the  ground 
consisting  of  a  hard  soil  called  by  the  natives  kab6,  and  covered  vdth  only 
a  scanty  growth  of  stunted  mimosas.  I  was  much  interested  in  observ- 
ing here  the  red  species  of  Negro  corn,  which  seems  not  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  more  civilised  tribes  of  Negroland,  but  which  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  pagan  races  towards  the  south.  Having  passed  a  Sh<iwa 
hamlet — berl  Shtiwabe, — the  country  became  more  diversified.  A 
considerable  pond,  at  present  dry,  and  bordered  by  beautiful  trees, 
spread  out  on  our  left,  while  our  right  was  bordered  by  the  ruins  of  a 
large  town  called  Sti,  a  name  which  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  S6  or  Soy,  which  formerly  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
this  region  as  far  as  K&la.  A  poor  old  woman,  incapacitated  by  age 
fi-om  reaching  the  market-town,  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  ruined  wall, 

*  &n  Khaldun,  texte  Arabe,  vol.  i.,  p.  200;  tpad.  S.  Macguckin  de  Slane, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 

f  Makrfzi,  in  Hamaker,  Spec.  CaUtl,  p.  206. 
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offering  to  the  passers-by  the  little  cotton  which  she  had  been  able  to 
clean.  ,  The  country  is  at  present  in  such  a  state,  principally  owing  to 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Shtiwa  Arabs,  that  even  this  road  is  regarded 
as  unsafe;  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  together,  several 
inhabitants  of  LogOn  having  attached  themselves  to  my  little  caravan. 
The  road  divides  here,  the  more  considerable  path  leading  to  the  town 
of  Kflsuri,  and  the  smaller  southern  one,  which  we  followed,  leading  to 
LogOn  bimi,  or  K^mak  LOgone. 

We  passed  two  villages  called  Debibe  Gezdwa  and  Debibe  Ng^3ra, 
but  the  latter  of  which  still  bears  the  very  remarkable  name  of  Kr^nik, 
and  is  stated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  have  been  the 
capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Soy. 
The  exact  period  when  this  town  was  destroyed  I  could  not  ascertain ; 
but  probably  it  happened  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Kantlri  king 
Edrls  AlawOma,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  More 
recently  this  neighbourhood  was  saturated  with  the  blood  of  numbers 
of  BOrnu  people,  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Baglrmi  or  B^grimma ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  conflicts,  near  the 
walled  town  of  Mlltam,  about  forty  years  ago  (a.h.  1232),  that  the 
sheikh  Mohammed  el  K^neml  lost  his  eldest  and  most-beloved  son. 

Having  watered  our  animals  at  a  shallow  stream,  spreading  out  in 
the  meadow-ground,  we  continued  our  march,  and  about  half  an  hour 
before  noon  had  to  cross  a  very  difficult  swamp,  with  boggy  ground, 
where  several  of  our  people  stuck  fast  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
subject  to  partial  inundations  ;  but  it  seems  very  remarkable  that  they 
do  not  attain  their  greatest  height  in,  or  at  the  end  of,  the  rainy  season, 
but  several  months  later ;  and  I  found  afterwards,  when  I  traversed  this 
country  again  to\yards  the  end  of  August,  in  the  very  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  that  not  only  this  but  the  other  swamps  were  considerably 
lower  than  they  were  in  March.  This  circumstance  depends  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Ts^d,  which  reaches  its  highest  level  in  November, 
when  all  the  waters  carried  down  by  the  several  rivers  and  torrents 
have  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  lagoon,  while  the  loss  from 
evaporation  is  then  much  less  than  during  the  hot  months. 

Continuing  through  a  ver}'  thick  forest  full  of  herds  of  wild  hogs, 
which  seem  greatly  to  delight  in  these  low,  swampy,  and  densely  over- 
grown grounds  on  either  side  of  the  (river)  Sh^rl,  and  having  passed 
another  swamp,  and  the  forest  at  length  clearing,  we  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  high  clay  walls  of  the  town  of  K^la,  starting  forth  from  a  beautiful 
grove  of  fig-trees,  and  overtowered  by  a  very  lofty,  but  slightly  inclined 
solitary  palm-tree. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PROVINCE  OF  LOg6n. — LOGON   BIRNI. 

Kala  is  the  first  town  o!  the  territory  of  Log6n  or  LOgone,  the  boundary 
of  which  we  had  crossed  a  short  time  before.  Having  entered  the 
town  through  an  extremely  narrow  gate,  which  scarcely  allowed  my 
bare  and  slender  she-camel  to  pass  through,  after  having  taken  from 
her  back  the  whole  load,  I  was  struck  with  the  very  different  aspect  it 
exhibited  from  the  regions  we  had  just  left ;  for  while  the  dwellings 
testified  to  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  the  inhabitants  themselves 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  pagans  than  to  the  Mohammedans. 
We  had  scarcely  entered  the  town  when  we  were  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  boys  and  young  lads  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
built,  and  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity,  a  thing  hardly  ever  seen  in  the 
country  of  B6rau,  even  with  slaves.  The  type  of  their  features,  how- 
ever, was  very  different  from  the  general  type  observed  in  the  B6rnu 
people,  and  seemed  to  indicate  more  intelligence  and  cunning.  I  have 
already  observed,  in  the  country  of  Mtisgu,  how  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
contrasts  with  the  apparel,  or  rather  the  want  of  apparel,  of  the  people 
themselves ;  but  here  it  seemed  more  remarkable,  for  the  dwellings  in 
general  did  not  consist  of  round  conical  huts,  but  of  spacious  oblong 
houses  of  clay,  of  considerable  elevation.  I  was  quartered  in  one  of 
these  structures,  but  found  it  rather  close,  and  full  of  dust. 

The  town  presented  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  decay,  only  a  few 
dwellings  remaining  in  the  centre  of  it ;  and  the  only  remarkable  objects 
were  two  palm-trees,  one  of  which  I  had  already  observed  from  with- 
out ;  and  I  now  assured  myself  that  they  were  not  date-trees,  but 
belonged  to  the  fan-shaped  group  of  palms.  But  they  were  not 
bifurcated,  and  seemed  not  to  belong  to  the  Cucifera  Theba'ica,  nor 
were  they  identical  with  the  del^b-palm.  At  any  rate  they  were  the 
tallest  specimens  which  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  of  the  fan-shaped 
tribe,  their  height  appearing  more  extraordinary  on  account  of  the  small 
tuft  of  leaves,  which  was  confined  to  the  very  top.  The  town  itself 
presenting  no  very  interesting  features,  I  went  out  in  the  afternoon,  and 
lay  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  shade  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
fig-trees  which,  fed  by  a  large  and  deep  swamp,  surround  the  town  on 
all  sides ;  but,  the  more  pleasant  was  my  day's  repose,  the  more  dis- 
agreeable was  my  night's  rest,  for,  owing  to  these  stagnant  pools,  the 
town  is  full  of  mosquitoes,  and  neither  I  myself  nor  any  of  my  com- 
panions were  able  to  get  any  sleep  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night. 

We  therefore  rose  very  early  in  the  following  morning,  long  before 
daybreak,  and  at  four  o'clock  had  already  left  the  gate  of  the  town 
behind  us.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  of  cotton  to  be 
seen,  even  in  the  present  state  of  decay  to  which  this  province  is 
reduced ;  but  an  immense  deal  more  mipht  be  cultivated.  Then  followed 
fields  of  sorgh^um ;.  and  iurther  on,  the  iowing  of  cattle  and  l\\e  ca,cV^MV^ 
oi  h^n9 'mdicaied  the  presence  of  a  $huwa  village  at  some  disUuc:^  Q» 
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our  left.  Cultivated  ground  and  forest  alternately  succeeded  each  other, 
the  wild  hog  being  seen  in  every  direction,  while  numerous  villages 
were  lying  about  here  and  there,  but  at  present  all  deserted,  the 
inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  Shtivva,  migrating  during  the  dry  season 
towards  a  large  shallow  watercourse  in  the  south-west,  where  they  find 
fresher  pasture-grounds  for  their  cattle.  This  watercourse  or  n^jam 
is  famous  under  several  names,  being  called  Bawfsh,  Mad^f,  and 
Burb6de.  We  then  passed  on  our  left  the  town  iJlluf,  Htillui;  or  H^lib^ 
surrounded  by  a  high  clay  wall,  and  almost  hidden  behind  wide-spread- 
ing fig-trees,  just  as  is  the  case  with  K^a.  This  town,  the  name  of 
which  is  pronounced  "Elf"  by  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  origin  of  which 
they  give  very  absurd  accounts,  is  ill-famed  for  the  presumed  witchcraft 
and  sorcery  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  was  the  only  reason  which 
prevented  my  companions  from  staying  here  during  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

We  therefore  continued  our  march;  and,  having  passed  another 
swamp,  entered  a  well-cultivated  district,  where  a  great  deal  of  sorghimi 
was  grown.  I  was  however  surprised  at  seeing  the  stacks  of  grain,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Kantiri,  bagga  argOmbe,  still  standing  in  the  fields. 

We  encamped  a  Httle  beyond  the  temporary  village  of  Sheikh-el 
Khas6s,  close  to  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  under  the  shade  of  a 
beautiful  tamarind-tree.  This  piece  of  water,  as  the  people  assured 
me,  only  dries  up  annually  for  a  short  time,  when  the  rainy  season 
again  fills  it.  All  these  native  Arabs,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,  are  very  inhospitable ;  and  the  people  here,  where  we  had 
encamped,  did  not  offer  us  any  refreshment.  However  I  succeeded  in 
buying  from  them  a  little  honey,  for  a  few  needles. 

When  we  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  swamps.  The  country  at  times  was  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing, besides  sorghum,  a  quantity  of  beans  of  the  speckled  kind ;  but 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  stubble-fields, 
young  crops  of  that  variety  of  sorghum  called  "  m^sakuw^."  This  is  a 
very  rare  sight  in  these  countries  in  the  month  of  March,  as  in  general 
this  winter  com  is  got  in  during  December  or  January.  We  then 
entered  a  forest,  and,  following  a  winding  path,  reached  the  rather  con- 
siderable village  Mtinke,  which  belongs  to  Log6n,  but  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Kantiri.  Here  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the  market-place,  and 
was  not  a  little  pestered  by  numbers  of  inquisitive  people. 

Saturday^  March  13. — The  country  through  which  we  passed  as  we 
drew  nearer  the  capital  of  Log6n  was  of  a  rich  and  fertile  character, 
but  insufficiently  cultivated.  Besides  grain,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
cotton ;  and  numbers  of  trees  of  various  species  gave  it  a  charming 
appearance,  the  beautifully  rich  foliage  of  several  of  them  relieving 
entirely  the  monotony  which  is  usual  in  these  Central  African  forests. 
Amongst  the  underwood  the  dUm-bush  was  predominant;  gradually, 
however,  the  "  har^s  "  or  "  kar^ge  "-tree  began  to  prevail.  The  pods  of 
this  tree,  which  contain  the  seeds,  are  not  only  much  liked  by  camels, 
but  also  by  monkeys  and  hogs,  both  of  which  seemed  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  lived  to|;ether  in  the  greatest  harmony.     Numerous 
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holes  of  the  earth-hog  {OrycUropiis  jEthiojnensis)  were  likewise  to  be 

seen. 

We  met  a  number  of  native  travellers  and  people  going  to  market, 
who  saluted  us  in  a  cheerful  manner,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  drawing  near  a  larger  place ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  was  still  further  indicated  by  women  who  had  come  out  to 
gather  wood  for  the  supply  of  the  market.     Here  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  again  my  noble  old  acquaintance  of  the  MOsgu  country, 
the  del6b-palm  or  '*  uray."    At  first  a  single  specimen  appeared  towering 
with  its  proud  fan-like  foliage  over  the  numerous  karige-trees  that  still 
continued  to  retain  their  predominant  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
h\it  when  the  clayey  soil  gave  way  to  sand,  a  large  group  met  the  eye, 
in  close  array,  and  full  of  fruit.     It  was,  however,  entirely  limited  to 
fids  locahty,  and  I  did  not  meet  another  specimen  between  this  place 
and  the  town. 

When  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  wall,  my  horseman  changed  his 
dress,  and  put  on  a  new  glittering  black  NQpe  tobe,  in  order  to  make 
his  entrance  with  greater  eclat^  while  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  meet 
again  here  some  travelling  companions  of  mine,  in  whose  company  I 
had  crossed  the  B6nuw6  on  my  journey  to  Adam^wa,  and  who  were 
once  more  on  their  way  to  the  east.  We  then  entered  the  capital  of 
Log6n — Log6n  Bfrni,  or  Kdmak  LOggon,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Shtiwa, 
or  K^mak  L6gone  or  L6ggene,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Kantlri.  The  town 
on  this  side  (the  north-western)  has  only  one  gate  ;  and  it  was  so 
narrow  that  we  were  obliged  to  unload  the  camel  before  we  were  able 
to  pass  through.  The  energy  and  activity  of  this  place  are  naturally 
concentrated  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  river,  where  it  has  seven 
gates. 

The  interior  of  the  town,  where  we  entered  it,  had  not  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  cottages,  belonging  evidently  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  people,  are  in  a  wretched  condition  :  and  the  only  animation 
which  the  scenery  presented  was  due  to  a  group  of  dflm-palms, 
towering  over  this  poor  quarter  from  the  north  side.  The  character  of 
the  place  improved,  however,  as  we  advanced ;  the  streets  were  toler- 
ably large,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  principal  street, 
or  d6ndal,  which  is  formed  by  the  palace  of  the  sultan  or  Miyar^, 
towards  the  south,  and  the  house  of  the  Kegh^mma  or  Ib^laghwSn, 
towards  the  north. 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  sultan — the  **  ra&na  mlyard  "  in  the 
k^lakti  Log6n  or  language  of  Log6n, — is  towards  the  east,  where  there 
is  an  open  square,  shaded  by  a  few  trees ;  here  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
a  long  time  on  horseback,  while  my  quarters  were  getting  ready,  for 
etiquette  did  not  allow  me  to  dismount.  The  sun  was  very  powerful, 
and  my  situation  not  exactly  pleasant ;  but  it  afforded  me  some  amuse- 
ment to  observe  the  flights  of  falcons  and  other  birds,  who  were  nestling 
in  the  top  of  a  group  of  tall  dtim-palms  which  towered  above  the  walls 
of  the  mosque  opposite  the  palace. 

I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  recognising  an  old  friend  of  Major  Den- 
ham  s,  namely,  BeUl,  the  man  vAio  accompanied  \i\m  as  w^^  o\\  Vva 
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several  towns  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  decay  and  entirely  deserted ;  and 
traversing  a  dense  undem^ood,  which  we  scarcely  expected  to  see  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  reached  at  five  o'clock  the  clay 
walls  of  Ngdla. 

The  interior  of  this  town  has  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  nothing 
similar  to  it  is  seen  in  any  part  of  Negroland,  although  the  place  at 
present  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay;  for  all  the  ancient  quarter  of  the 
town  consists  of  clay  houses,  built  on  an  imposing  and  elevated  terrace. 
The  palace  of  the  governor  is  indeed  something  quite  stuf>endous  for 
these  regions,  having,  with  its  immense  substructure,  and  its  large  and 
towering  walls,  the  appearance  of  a  large  citadel.  We  were  quartered 
in  the  extensive  mansion  of  the  ged^do  or  deUtu,  in  which  Mr.  TuUy 
died  ;  but  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  town,  was  in  the  utmost  state 
of  decay.  The  times  of  Mer^m,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  sheikh 
Mohammed  el  Amin  el  K^nemy,  had  gone  by ;  and  the  wealth  of  Ng^ 
had  been  consumed  by  the  slaves  of  the  present  sheikh  and  his  vizier. 
The  once  magnificent  palace  of  M6ram  itself  is  nothing  but  a  large, 
desolate  heap  of  ruins. 

The  quarters,  however,  which  were  assigned  to  me  were  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  repair,  consisting,  as  they  did,  of  an  upper  story,  which 
afforded  me  sufficient  protection  against  the  numbers^  of  mosquitoes 
which  infest  the  place.  We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  I 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  governor  at  his  residence ;  but  I  felt  rather 
sorry  for  it,  as  the  good  impression  which  the  imposing  exterior  of  the 
palace  had  made  upon  me,  was  destroyed  by  the  ruinous  and  desolate 
state  of  the  interior.  The  whole  province  is  now  in  a  very  neglected 
condition,  such  as  would  indicate  that  the  ruler  of  the  country  himself 
acknowledged  his  incapability  of  defending  his  subjects  against  another 
inroad  of  the  Wadiy. 

The  governor  was  not  a  very  intelligent  man  ;  but  it  was  he  who  first 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Ngila  has  its  own 
peculiar  idiom,  quite  distinct  from  the  Kantiri,  and  I  afterwards  found 
that  it  is  even  different  from  the  dialects  of  the  other  principal  places  in 
the  province  of  K6tok6,  though  it  is  very  closely  related  to  the  idioms 
spoken  by  the  islanders  of  the  Ts^d  (the  so-called  Btidduraa,  but  whose 
real  name  is  Y6din^)  on  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  the  MOsgu  on  the 
other.  At  some  distance  from  Ng^la  is  the  town  of  Ndiffu,  or  Ndifti, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  strongholds  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Soy,  or  S6,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  in  my  liistorical 
sketch  of  the  empire  of  BOrnu  ;  and  sundry  remarkable  ornaments  are 
said  to  be  dug  up  frequently  in  that  place. 

Tuesday,  March  9. — I  had  seen  scarcely  any  traces  of  cultivation 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town ;  and  when  we  set  out  again  I  found 
as  little  on  the  other  sides.  Nevertheless  the  environs  of  Ng^la, 
especially  on  the  north-east  side,  are  of  great  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  B6rnu  people,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  two  important  ba.ttles 
fought  .with  the  Baglrmi,  in  the  first  of  which,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra 
1233,  the, sultan  DCnarna  w^s  slain;  and  my  companions,  who  reroem- 
l?are^  gU  tbc  iacid^nts  oi  that  strug^^le,  pointed  out  with  patriotic 
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enthusiasm  the  various  positions  which  each  body  of  the  combatants 
had  occupied. 

The  country,  however,  became  very  monotonous,  extending  in  an 
almost  unbounded  plain  of  black  argillaceous  soil  of  the  description 
mentioned  above,  although  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  whole 
ground  has  become  inundated,  it  is  changed  into  one  vast  field  of 
cultivation,  producing  that  peculiar  variety  of  sorghum  or  holcus  which 
is  called  m^akuw^ ;  but  at  that  season  the  whole  of  this  country  is 
scarcely  passable  for  horses,  and  still  less  so  for  camels.  Several 
small  villages,  inhabited  by  ShUwa,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  distance 
to  the  south.  We  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  through  having  missed  our 
way  in  a  forest  of  small  mimosas  which  surround  this  plain,  till  we  at 
length  reached  a  village  called  Sittahe,  where  we  rested  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  village  consists  of  two  separate  groups,  one  of  which 
contains  large  conical  huts  for  the  rainy  season,  while  the  other  is 
formed  of  Hght  oblong  dwellings  adapted  for  the  dry  season,  constructed 
entirely  of  mats.  Here  we  were  entertained  by  a  mdllem  who  had 
formerly  possessed  considerable  property,  but  who  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  contributions  levied  upon  him  by  the  slaves  of  his  liege  lord. 
It  is  these  impudent  slaves  of  the  court,  who,  having  no  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  inflict  so  much  evil  on  the  country.  With 
regard  to  the  settlements  of  the  Arabs  in  this  district  of  K6tok6,  I  think 
that  they  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  Most  of  these 
Arabs  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  S^lam^t. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  travelling  about  four  miles,  we  reached  the 
town  of  R6n.  This  was  formerly  a  considerable  place,  but  it  is  now 
almost  deserted,  and  the  wall  has  fallen  to  ruins ;  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  however,  is  very  picturesque, — beautiful  and  wide-spreading 
fig-trees  shading  the  ruins  of  high,  well-built  clay  houses.  My  quarters 
were  better  than  I  had  expected, — an  excellently-built  hut,  provided 
with  all  the  comfort  which  such  a  building  is  capable  of  affording ;  but 
the  comfortable  repose  which  the  neat  appearance  of  my  hut  promised 
me  was  greatly  disturbed  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  that  owe  their 
existence  to  a  large  swamp  at  the  northern  side  of  the  wall.  The  town 
of  R6n  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  petty  kingdom,  but  it  is  at  present 
reduced  to  utter  ruin.  Its  inhabitants  have  a  peculiar  dialect  of  their 
own.  But  although  the  governor  was  very  eloquent  in  his  description 
of  the  misery  to  which  his  people  were  at  present  reduced,  yet  he 
treated  me  very  hospitably. 

Wednesday f  March  lo. — Leaving  the  swamp  above  mentioned  on  one 
side  we  pursued  our  march  through  a  fertile  and  well-inhabited  district 
full  of  open  hamlets,  while  the  cornfields  were  enlivened  with  numbers 
of  k6ma-trees,  at  present  laden  with  fruit.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  follow  the  same  custom  as  the  MUsgu  people, 
storing  their  provision  of  herbage  for  the  dry  season  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees.  All  the  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  and  belong  to  the  tribe  called 
Weldd  Meg^bel,  whose  chief  is  called  Isa  Ashe;  the  name  of  the 
district  is  R^ngani.  At  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south 
there  is  a  waJled  town  called  D6ma,  belonging  to  the  s\ve\VL\v  ^CcJo^» 
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The  Arabs  are  either  cattle-breeders  or  corn-growers ;  but  further  on 
we  saw  some  cotton  under  cultivation,  after  which  we  again  entered 
upon  firki  ground,  where  my  companion  called  my  attention  to  a  new 
variety  of  grass  called  "  Otutti,"  the  seeds  of  which,  besides  the  kr6b 
above  mentioned,  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer 
people  of  this  district. 

Dense  rows  of  fine  tamarind-trees  indicated  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
watercourse,  which  even  at  present  was  of  some  importance,  being 
about  thirty-five  yards  broad,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  in  depth,  but 
without  a  perceptible  current ;  a  small  canoe,  however,  lying  on  its 
border,  justified  the  opinion  that  occasionally  it  is  not  fordable,  of 
which  I  myself  received  a  proof  on  my  return-journey,  when  I  crossed 
it  lower  down,  near  Leg^ri.  This  watercourse,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  conveys  towards  the  lake  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  is 
called  Komidugu  Leb6.  There  was  formerly  a  considerable  town, 
called  Sul6,  on  the  other  side  of  the  watercourse ;  but  this  at  present 
is  deserted,  and  its  ruins  are  overgrown  by  thick  forest.  A  little 
distance  further  on,  the  site  of  another  ancient  town  testified  to  the 
former  importance  of  this  district.  We  were  now  approaching  the 
largest  town  of  K6tok6  ;  but  scarcely  any  signs  of  industry  were  to  be 
seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  young  plantation  of  cotton,  and  thick 
forest  approached  close  to  the  wall  of  the  town,  which  is  very  extensive, 
but  fast  falling  to  ruins. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  town  of  Afad6  is  one  vast  heap  of  rubbish, 
from  which  only  here  and  there  a  building  in  tolerable  repair  starts 
forth,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place  at  present  being  a  most 
magnificent  fig-tree  of  the  species  called  "  bflske,"  identical,  I  think, 
with  the  tree  called  duw6  by  the  Arabs  near  Timbtiktu.  I  scarcely 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  such  a  noble  and  luxuriant  specimen  of 
this  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Spreading  its  vast  impenetrable 
canopy  of  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  green  over  a  great  part  of  the 
square  in  front  of  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  governor's  palace,  it  formed  the 
chief  lounging-place  or  "  fag6 "  for  the  idle  loiterers  in  this  once 
industrious  and  wealthy  town. 

My  quarters,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  were  very  tolerable,  and, 
besides  being  airy,  afforded  me  a  view  over  the  nearest  part  of  the 
town,  from  whence  I  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  clay  with  which  these  houses  are  built.  Clay,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  entirely  excluded,  in  ancient  times,  from  the  country  of 
K6tok6  the  lighter  buildings  of  reed  and  straw;  and  I  observed  that 
even  many  of  the  round  huts  were  of  considerable  elevation,  being 
furnished  with  a  roof  of  clay,  which  formed  a  neat  terrace  surrounded 
by  a  low  parapet. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation  in 
former  times  in  this  little  kingdom  of  K6tok6,  or  rather  in  this  group  of 
distinct  principalities,  the  independent  character  of  which  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  great  diversity  of  its  dialects,  which  vary  with  every 
large  town :  viz.  Kl6sem,  Gulf6  and  Kflsuri,  M^kari  and  M^fat6,  Afad6, 
R6n,  and  Ng^la.     When  we  consider  that  this  country  is  not  mentioned 
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among  the  list  of  the  Negro  countries  by  fibn  Sdid  (a.d.  1283)  which 
is  preserved  by  fibn  Khaldfin*,  where  even  the  Kdri  are  not  forgotten, 
while  it  is  evidently  mentioned  by  Makrizi  f,  it  appears  that  it  rcfee  into 
importance  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Although  we  are  not 
able  to  explain  fully  the  circumstances  under  which  this  happened,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  struggle  between 
the  two  powerful  dynasties  of  B6rnu  and  Bul^la. 

As  for  the  dialect  of  Afad6,  of  which  I  made  a  short  vocabulary,  it 
appears  to  form  a  link  between  the  idiom  of  the  Y6dini,  the  islanders 
of  the  Ts^d,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  MQsgu  people  on  the  other. 

In  the  province  of  Afad6  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  con- 
sists of  Shtiwa,  principally  of  the  tribes  E*  Nejafme,  and  Wel^d  Abti 
Khodhafr.  The  governor  was  absent  just  at  the  time,  on  a  small 
expedition  to  chastise  some  of  these  people,  who  are  very  unsettled  in 
their  habits,  and  often  refractory.  Notwithstanding  his  absence,  how- 
ever, we  were  very  hospitably  treated,  our  supper  consisting,  besides  a 
sheep,  and  numerous  bowls  of  Negro  com,  of  a  dish  of  well-dressed 
fish,  very  palatable,  from  the  river  Leb€;  there  was  likewise  no 
scarcity  of  milk. 

Thursday ^  March  11. — It  would  certainly  have  been  very  interesting  to 
have  made  a  few  days*  stay  here,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  province ;  but  as  the  more  distant  object 
of  my  enterprise  did  not  allow  of  a  longer  delay,  I  pursued  my  march. 
All  these  towns  are  very  inconvenient  for  travellers,  their  gates  not 
being  large  enough  for  loaded  camels  to  pass  through.  When  we  had 
reached  the  great  road,  where  the  forest  is  interrupted  by  a  little 
cultivation  of  cotton,  I  saw  two  beautiful  specimens  of  that  species  of 
antelope  which  is  here  called  "  tigdim,"  of  grey  colour  and  very  low  in 
body ;  I  think  it  is  identical  v^dth,  or  nearly  related  to,  the  Antilope 
annulipes. 

This  was  the  only  time  I  observed  this  species  of  antelope  during  my 
travels  in  Negroland.  Great  numbers  of  Guinea  fowl,  such  as  I  had 
never  observed  before,  enlivened  the  underwood  further  on,  the  ground 
consisting  of  a  hard  soil  called  by  the  natives  kab6,  and  covered  with  only 
a  scanty  growth  of  stunted  mimosas.  I  was  much  interested  in  observ- 
ing here  the  red  species  of  Negro  corn,  which  seems  not  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  more  civilised  tribes  of  Negroland,  but  which  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  pagan  races  towards  the  south.  Having  passed  a  Shtiwa 
hamlet — berl  Shtiwabe, — the  country  became  more  diversified.  A 
considerable  pond,  at  present  dry,  and  bordered  by  beautiful  trees, 
spread  out  on  our  left,  while  our  right  was  bordered  by  the  ruins  of  a 
large  town  called  Sti,  a  name  which  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  S6  or  Soy,  which  formerly  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
this  region  as  far  as  K&la.  A  poor  old  woman,  incapacitated  by  age 
from  reaching  the  market-town,  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  ruined  wall, 

*  &n  Khaldun,  texte  Arabe,  vol.  i.,  p.  200;  tpad.  S.  Macguckin  de  Slane, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 

f  Makn'zi,  in  Hamaker,  Spec.  Catal,  p.  206. 
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offering  to  the  passers-by  the  little  cotton  which  she  had  been  able  to 
clean.  ,  The  country  is  at  present  in  such  a  state,  principally  owing  to 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Shflwa  Arabs,  that  even  this  road  is  regarded 
as  unsafe;  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  together,  several 
inhabitants  of  LogOn  having  attached  themselves  to  my  little  caravan. 
The  road  divides  here,  the  more  considerable  path  leading  to  the  town 
of  KHsuri,  and  the  smaller  southern  one,  which  we  followed,  leading  to 
LogOn  birni,  or  K^mak  LOgone. 

We  passed  two  villages  called  Deb^be  Grezdwa  and  Debibe  Ng^3ra, 
but  the  latter  of  which  still  bears  the  very  remarkable  name  of  Kr^nik, 
and  is  stated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  have  been  the 
capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Soy. 
The  exact  period  when  this  town  was  destroyed  I  could  not  ascertain ; 
but  probably  it  happened  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Kantlri  king 
Edrls  AlawOma,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  More 
recently  this  neighbourhood  was  saturated  with  the  blood  of  numbers 
of  BOrnu  people,  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  with  their  neighbours,  the 
Bagirmi  or  B^grimma;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  conflicts,  near  the 
walled  town  of  Miltam,  about  forty  years  ago  (a.h.  1232),  that  the 
sheikh  Mohammed  el  KdnemI  lost  his  eldest  and  most-beloved  son. 

Having  watered  our  animals  at  a  shallow  stream,  spreading  out  in 
the  meadow-ground,  we  continued  our  march,  and  about  half  an  hour 
before  noon  had  to  cross  a  very  difficult  swamp,  with  boggy  ground, 
where  several  of  our  people  stuck  fast.  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
subject  to  partial  inundations  ;  but  it  seems  very  remarkable  that  they 
do  not  attain  their  greatest  height  in,  or  at  the  end  of,  the  rainy  season, 
but  several  months  later ;  and  I  found  afterwards,  when  I  traversed  this 
country  again  to^yards  the  end  of  August,  in  the  very  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  that  not  only  this  but  the  other  swamps  were  considerably 
lower  than  they  were  in  March.  This  circumstance  depends  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Ts^d,  which  reaches  its  highest  level  in  November, 
when  all  the  waters  carried  down  by  the  several  rivers  and  torrents 
have  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  lagoon,  while  the  loss  from 
evaporation  is  then  much  less  than  during  the  hot  months. 

Continuing  through  a  ver}'  thick  forest  full  of  herds  of  wild  hogs, 
which  seem  greatly  to  delight  in  these  low,  swampy,  and  densely  over- 
grown grounds  on  either  side  of  the  (river)  Sh^rl,  and  having  passed 
another  swamp,  and  the  forest  at  length  clearing,  we  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  high  clay  walls  of  the  town  of  K^la,  starting  forth  from  a  beautiful 
grove  of  fig-trees,  and  overtowered  by  a  very  lofty,  but  slightly  inclined 
solitary  palm-tree. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

PROVINCE  OF  log6n. — log6n  birni. 

Kala  is  the  first  town  o!  the  territory  of  Log6n  or  L6gone,  the  boundary 
of  which  we  had  crossed  a  short  time  before.  Having  entered  the 
town  through  an  extremely  narrow  gate,  which  scarcely  allowed  my 
bare  and  slender  she-camel  to  pass  through,  after  having  taken  from 
her  back  the  whole  load,  I  was  struck  with  the  very  different  aspect  it 
exhibited  from  the  regions  we  had  just  left ;  for  while  the  dwellings 
testified  to  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  the  inhabitants  themselves 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  pagans  than  to  the  Mohammedans. 
We  had  scarcely  entered  the  town  when  we  were  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  boys  and  young  lads  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
built,  and  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity,  a  thing  hardly  ever  seen  in  the 
country  of  B6rnu,  even  with  slaves.  The  type  of  their  features,  how- 
ever, was  very  different  from  the  general  type  observed  in  the  B6rnu 
people,  and  seemed  to  indicate  more  intelligence  and  cunning.  I  have 
already  observed,  in  the  country  of  MUsgu,  how  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
contrasts  with  the  apparel,  or  rather  the  want  of  apparel,  of  the  people 
themselves ;  but  here  it  seemed  more  remarkable,  for  the  dwellings  in 
general  did  not  consist  of  round  conical  huts,  but  of  spacious  oblong 
houses  of  clay,  of  considerable  elevation.  I  was  quartered  in  one  of 
these  structiu*es,  but  found  it  rather  close,  and  full  of  dust. 

The  town  presented  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  decay,  only  a  few 
dwellings  remaining  in  the  centre  of  it ;  and  the  only  remarkable  objects 
were  two  palm-trees,  one  of  which  I  had  already  observed  from  with- 
out ;  and  I  now  assured  myself  that  they  were  not  date-trees,  but 
belonged  to  the  fan-shaped  group  of  palms.  But  they  were  not 
bifurcated,  and  seemed  not  to  belong  to  the  Cucifera  Thebaica^  nor 
were  they  identical  with  the  del6b-palm.  At  any  rate  they  were  the 
tallest  specimens  which  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  of  the  fan-shaped 
tribe,  their  height  appearing  more  extraordinary  on  account  of  the  small 
tuft  of  leaves,  which  was  confined  to  the  very  top.  The  town  itself 
presenting  no  very  interesting  features,  I  went  out  in  the  afternoon,  and 
lay  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  shade  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
fig-trees  which,  fed  by  a  large  and  deep  swamp,  surround  the  town  on 
all  sides ;  but,  the  more  pleasant  was  my  day's  repose,  the  more  dis- 
agreeable was  my  night's  rest,  for,  owing  to  these  stagnant  pools,  the 
town  is  full  of  mosquitoes,  and  neither  I  myself  nor  any  of  my  com- 
panions were  able  to  get  any  sleep  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night. 

We  therefore  rose  very  early  in  the  following  morning,  long  before 
daybreak,  and  at  four  o'clock  had  already  left  the  gate  of  the  town 
behind  us.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  of  cotton  to  be 
seen,  even  in  the  present  state  of  decay  to  which  this  province  is 
reduced ;  but  an  immense  deal  more  mipht  be  cultivated.  Then  followed 
fields  of  sorgh^um ;.  and  further  on,  the  iowing  of  cattle  and  ih^  caicV^MV^ 
of  h^n9  indicated  the  presence  of  a  ShUwa  village  at  some  dislauc^  oa 
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our  left.  Cultivated  ground  and  forest  alternately  succeeded  each  other, 
the  wild  hog  being  seen  in  every  direction,  vv^hile  numerous  villages 
were  lying  about  here  and  there,  but  at  present  all  deserted,  the 
inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  Shflvva,  migrating  during  the  dry  season 
towards  a  large  shallow  watercourse  in  the  south-west,  where  they  find 
fresher  pasture-grounds  for  their  cattle.  This  watercourse  or  ng^jam 
is  famous  under  several  names,  being  called  Bawlsh,  Mad6f,  and 
Burb6de.  We  then  passed  on  our  left  the  town  iJlluf,  HOlluf,  or  H6lib, 
surrounded  by  a  high  clay  wall,  and  almost  hidden  behind  wide-spread- 
ing fig-trees,  just  as  is  the  case  with  K^la.  This  town,  the  name  of 
which  is  pronounced  "Elf"  by  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  origin  of  which 
they  give  very  absurd  accounts,  is  ill-famed  for  the  presumed  witchcraft 
and  sorcery  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  was  the  only  reason  which 
prevented  my  companions  from  staying  here  during  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

We  therefore  continued  our  march;  and,  having  passed  another 
swamp,  entered  a  well-cultivated  district,  where  a  great  deal  of  sorghum 
was  grown.  I  was  however  surprised  at  seeing  the  stacks  of  grain,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  Kantiri,  bagga  argtimbe,  still  standing  in  the  fields. 

We  encamped  a  little  beyond  the  temporary  village  of  Sheikh-el 
Khas6s,  close  to  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  under  the  shade  of  a 
beautiful  tamarind-tree.  This  piece  of  water,  as  the  people  assured 
me,  only  dries  up  annually  for  a  short  time,  when  the  rainy  season 
again  fills  it.  All  these  native  Arabs,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,  are  very  inhospitable ;  and  the  people  here,  where  we  had 
encamped,  did  not  offer  us  any  refreshment.  However  I  succeeded  in 
buying  from  them  a  little  honey,  for  a  few  needles. 

When  we  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
avoiding  the  swamps.  The  country  at  times  was  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing, besides  sorghum,  a  quantity  of  beans  of  the  speckled  kind ;  but 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  stubble-fields, 
young  crops  of  that  variety  of  sorghum  called  "mdsakuwS.."  This  is  a 
very  rare  sight  in  these  countries  in  the  month  of  March,  as  in  general 
this  winter  com  is  got  in  during  December  or  January.  We  then 
entered  a  forest,  and,  following  a  winding  path,  reached  the  rather  con- 
siderable village  Mtinke,  which  belongs  to  Log6n,  but  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Kandri.  Here  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the  market-place,  and 
was  not  a  little  pestered  by  numbers  of  inquisitive  people. 

Saturday y  March  13. — The  country  through  which  we  passed  as  we 
drew  nearer  the  capital  of  Log6n  was  of  a  rich  and  fertile  character, 
but  insufficiently  cultivated.  Besides  grain,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
cotton ;  and  numbers  of  trees  of  various  species  gave  it  a  charming 
appearance,  the  beautifully  rich  foliage  of  several  of  them  relieving 
entirely  the  monotony  which  is  usual  in  these  Central  African  forests. 
Amongst  the  underwood  the  dtim-bush  was  predominant;  gradually, 
however,  the  "  har^s  "  or  "  kar^ge  "-tree  began  to  prevail.  The  pods  of 
this  tree,  which  contain  the  seeds,  are  not  only  much  liked  by  camels, 
but  also  by  monkeys  and  hogs,  both  of  which  seemed  to  be  very 
numerous^  and  lived  to|;ether  in  the  greatest  harmony.     Numerous 
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holes  of  the  earth-hog  {OrycUropiis  jEthiojnensis)  were  likewise  to  be 

seen. 

We  met  a  number  of  native  travellers  and  people  going  to  market, 
who  saluted  us  in  a  cheerful  manner,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  drawing  near  a  larger  place ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  was  still  further  indicated  by  women  who  had  come  out  to 
gather  wood  for  the  supply  of  the  market.     Here  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  again  my  noble  old  acquaintance  of  the  Mtlsgu  country, 
the  del6b-palm  or  '*  uray."    At  first  a  single  specimen  appeared  towering 
with  its  proud  fan-like  foliage  over  the  numerous  kar^ge-trees  that  still 
continued  to  retain  their  predominant  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
hnt  when  the  clayey  soil  gave  way  to  sand,  a  large  group  met  the  eye, 
in  close  array,  and  full  of  fruit.     It  was,  however,  entirely  limited  to 
tUs  locality,  and  I  did  not  meet  another  specimen  between  this  place 
and  the  town. 

When  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  wall,  my  horseman  changed  his 
dress,  and  put  on  a  new  glittering  black  Ntipe  tobe,  in  order  to  make 
his  entrance  with  greater  eclat^  while  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  meet 
again  here  some  travelling  companions  of  mine,  in  whose  company  I 
had  crossed  the  B6nuw6  on  my  journey  to  Adam^wa,  and  who  were 
once  more  on  their  way  to  the  east.  We  then  entered  the  capital  of 
Log6n — LogOn  Bfrni,  or  Kdrnak  LOggon,  as  it  is  called  by  the  ShOwa, 
or  K^mak  L6gone  or  LOggene,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Kantlri.  The  town 
on  this  side  (the  north-western)  has  only  one  gate ;  and  it  was  so 
narrow  that  we  were  obliged  to  unload  the  camel  before  we  were  able 
to  pass  through.  The  energy  and  activity  of  this  place  are  naturally 
concentrated  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  river,  where  it  has  seven 
gates. 

The  interior  of  the  town,  where  we  entered  it,  had  not  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  cottages,  belonging  evidently  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  people,  are  in  a  wretched  condition  :  and  the  only  animation 
which  the  scenery  presented  was  due  to  a  group  of  dflm-palms, 
towering  over  this  poor  quarter  from  the  north  side.  The  character  of 
the  place  improved,  however,  as  we  advanced ;  the  streets  were  toler- 
ably large,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  principal  street, 
or  d6ndal,  which  is  formed  by  the  palace  of  the  sultan  or  Miyar^, 
towards  the  south,  and  the  house  of  the  Kegh^mma  or  Ib^laghwSn, 
towards  the  north. 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  sultan — the  "  ra&na  mlyard  "  in  the 
k^lakti  LogOn  or  language  of  Log6n, — is  towards  the  east,  where  there 
is  an  open  square,  shaded  by  a  few  trees ;  here  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
a  long  time  on  horseback,  while  my  quarters  were  getting  ready,  for 
etiquette  did  not  allow  me  to  dismount.  The  sun  was  very  powerful, 
and  my  situation  not  exactly  pleasant ;  but  it  afforded  me  some  amuse- 
ment to  observe  the  flights  of  falcons  and  other  birds,  who  were  nestling 
in  the  top  of  a  group  of  tall  dUm-palms  which  towered  above  the  waUs 
of  the  mosque  opposite  the  palace. 

I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  recognising  an  old  friend  of  Major  Den- 
ham's,  namely,  Beldl,  the  man  who  accompanied  Inm  as  \\^\\  ow  \\\^ 
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expedition  to  the  Sh^  as  to  K^nem.  This  man,  whose  real  name  w^  * 
Madi,  and  who  was  an  extremely  amiable  and  good-humoured  personag^^: 
with  a  disposition  akin  to  the  character  of  Europeans,  continued  m 
friend  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  B6mu.  His  errand  here  ct 
present  was  to  collect  the  annual  tribute  which  the  ruler  of  the  coim 
of  Log6n  has  to  pay  to  the  sheikh  of  B6rnu. 

The  quarters  assigned  to  me  were  situated  in  the  upper  story  of  th^ 
palace  of  the  Ib^laghw^n,  which  surprised  me  not  a  little  by  ther 
superior  and  even  grand  style  of  its  architecture.  This  very  spacious 
palace  consists  of  a  number  of  wings  inclosing  small  quadrangular 
courtyards,  and  having  an  upper  story  of  extensive  apartments.  The 
only  part  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest 
of  the  building,  was  the  staircase,  which  was  rather  dark  and  incon- 
venient. My  own  apartment  was  not  less  than  thirty-five  feet  long,  by 
fifteen  wide,  and  as  many  high,  and  received  sufficient  light  from  two 
semicircular  windows,  which,  of  course,  had  no  glass,  but  could  be 
closed  by  means  of  a  shutter  of  reed.  The  ceiling  was  gable-shaped — 
rather  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  these  countries ;  it  was  filled  out 
with  thatchwork. 

But  not  only  were  my  quarters  excellent,  but  the  treatment  I 
received  also  was  hospitable  in  the  extreme ;  for  I  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  my  lodgings  when  a  bowl  of  very  excellent  pudding  made 
its  appearance.  The  thievish  propensities  of  the  people  of  L6gon  are 
very  remarkable :  and  the  first  intimation  which  I  received  of  them  was 
an  official  caution  given  to  me  to  beware  of  the  slaves  of  my  house. 

Having  recruited  my  strength  a  little,  I  went  with  Kash6lla  Madi  to 
pay  my  compliments  to  the  Ibdlaghw^n  or  Keghlmma.  We  found  him 
in  the  apartment  marked  a  in  the  ground-plan.  At  first  he  was  invisible, 
sitting  behind  his  matting  curtain,  "  parpar,"  or  •'  farfar,"  which  the 
Hdusa  people,  in  humorous  mood,  call  by  the  name  of  "  mun^fekf " 
(the  sinner),  and  which  is  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed-grass ;  but  he 
soon  allowed  me  to  approach  him.  He  was  a  tall,  elderly  man,  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  smiUng  countenance,  with  nothing  in  his 
behaviour  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  a  free-born  man  ;  and  certainly 
his  position  was  an  eminent  one,  as  he  was  the  second  person  in  this 
little  kingdom,  and  held  an  office  corresponding  to  that  of  a  prime 
minister  or  vizier.  His  name  is  Herd6ge.  Having  made  him  a  small 
present  for  himself,  which  was  rather  insignificant,  but  which,  as  it 
consisted  of  a  quantity  of  articles,  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  I  showed  him 
the  present  I  intended  to  make  to  his  master.  Poor  as'  I  was  at  the 
time,  and  destitute  of  means,  I  had  determined  to  give  away  my 
Turkish  trousers,  of  very  fine  brown  cloth,  which  I  had  scarcely  ever 
worn,  in  order  to  pave  my  way  in  advance ;  for  besides  this  article  I 
had  only  some  small  trifles  to  give,  such  as  shawls,  knives,  scissors,  frank- 
incense, and  a  few  spices.  The  kegh^mma  having  approved  of  my 
present,  I  immediately  went  with  M&di  BeUl  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
sultan,  or  rather  Mlyari  himself. 

The  palace  of  the  sultan  is  a  very  extensive  building  surrounded  by 
a  wall  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the 
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house  of  the  keghdmma.    The  public  part  of  the  building  consists  of  very 
large  courtyards,  separated  from  each  other  by  covered  apartments.     In 
the  first  courtyard,  marked  a  on  the  ground-plan,  in  a  sort  of  shed,  the 
eunuchs  (or,  as  the  people  of  Log6n  say,  the  "  bille-meUgem  ")  were 
assembled.     I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  here  two  cannons  of 
hron,  certainly  of  not    very  good  workmanship,    and    very  old,    but 
furnished  with  frames.     Having  waited  here  some  time,  till  my  arrival 
was  announced,  I  proceeded  to  another  antechamber,  marked  ^,  the 
whole  of  the  building  looking  very  neat  and  orderly.     The  courtyard 
probably  measured  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  about 
thirty  feet  in  width.     Having  then  traversed  another  antechamber  and 
courtyard  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  we  reached  the  public  court 
of  audience,  furnished  with  a  raised  platform,  on  which  stood  the  royal 
throne, — a  rough  kind  of  seat  covered  with  a  baldachin  of  planks,  and 
painted  red.     The  sultan,  however,  at  present,  was  not  here,  but  was 
sitting  in  his  private  room  ^,  behind  a  matting  curtain ;   and  I  was 
desired  to  address  him  without  seeing  him.     I  therefore  paid  him  my 
compliments,  addressing  Kashella  Mddi  in  Kantiri,  and  he  interpreting 
what  I  said  into  the  language  of  the  country.     I  begged  to  inform  the 
Mfyar^  that  the  sultan  Ingliz,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  former  chief 
of  Log6n  (the  mlyari  S^le),  had  sent  Khalilu  (Major  Denham),  had 
now  instructed  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.     He  was  greatly  de- 
lighted at  this  compliment,  and  inquired  repeatedly  after  the  health  of 
the  sultan  of  the  nas^ra  Ingliz.     Having  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  matting  of  observing  me  without  being  himself  observed, 
and  seeing  that  I  was  something  like  a  human  being,  and  evidently  of 
an  innoxious  kind,  and  the  present  having  been  carried  into  his  presence, 
he  called  me  inside  his  room,  saluted  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and 
shook   hands  with  me.     He  then  begged  me  to  explain  to  him  the 
presents,  taking  extreme  delight  in  the  articles  of  English  manufacture, 
including  even  the  large  darning  needles ;  for,  small  and  insignificant  as 
these  articles  were,  he  had  never  seen  their  like.     He  even  counted  the 
needles  one  by  one,  and  assigned  them  their  respective  owners  in  the 
harim.     The  principal  favoiu:  which  I  had  to  beg  of  him  was  to  allow 
me  to  navigate  the  river  to  some  distance;  and  having  granted  my 
request,  he  dismissed  me  very  graciously. 

On  the  next  page  are  ground-plans  of  the  houses  of  the  sultan  and 
keghdmma.  ^ 

Ylisuf,  or,  as  the  people  of  Log6n  say,  Ysuf  (this  is  the  name  of  the 
present  sultan),  is  a  tall,  stout,  and  well-built  man,  apparently  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  large  features  and  a  rather  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  I  attribute  to  his  peculiar  and  precarious 
political  situation,  being  the  ruler  of  a  small  kingdom  placed  between 
two  predominant  neighbours,  who  harass  him  incessantly.  He  has 
been  sultan  about  nineteen  years,  and  was  a  young  man  at  the  time 
of  Denham's  visit,  when  his  father  S^le  and  his  elder  brother  *Abd  el 
Kerim  shared  or  rather  disputed  the  government  with  each  other.  He 
had  two  more  elder  brothers,  of  the  names  of  Chir6ma  and  Marufi,  both 
of  whom  died  before  him.    Just  at  or  shortly  before  the  beginniag  of 
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his  rcign,  as  it  would  seem,  owing  to  an  expedition  into  the  country 
by  D^nd,  one  of  the  war-slaves  of  the  sheikh  Mohammed  el  Ktoemi, 
Log6n  became  a  tributary  province  of  B6mu,  being  subjected  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  slaves,  and  the  same  number  of  shirts 
or  tobes.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  ruler  of  this  little  country  is  said 
to  have  made  an  annual  present  of  only  two  slaves. 
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A.  House  of  Sultan.— a.  Great  Courtyard,  b.  Second  Courtyard,  about  xoo  feet 
lorg  by  30  wide.  c.  Third  Courtyard,  a.  Inner  Courtyard,  with  shed  and  throne. 
f.  Room  of  Sultan.  /.  Stabling:.  B.  House  of  Keghamma. — i.  Large  Court.  '3. 
Staircase  leadine  to  the  upper  apartments.  3.  Courtyard.  4.  Second  Courtyard. 
5.  Room  of  Kegnkmma,  witn  two  couches,  that  in  the  background  being  raised  above 
the  floor.  6.  Shed  built  of  mats  and  poles  in  front  of  the  palace.  7.  Caoutchouc-tree. 
8.  Mosque  or  "  Dabdldemi,"  shaded  by  some  fan-palms,  or  as  the  people  of  Logdn  say 
*'gururu." 

Our  treatment  was  hospitable  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  our  host  had  a  mind  to  kill  us  with  excess  of  kindness,  for  in  the 
evening  he  sent  us  four  enormous  bowls  of  well-prepared  pudding  of 
sorghum,  together  with  meat  and  broth,  and  early  the  next  morning  a 
large  bowl  of  gruel  seasoned  with  honey,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
three  or  four  bowls  of  hasty-pudding.     Fortunately  there  were  people 
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enough  to  consume  this  plenteous  supply  of  food ;  for  there  was  a 
large  party  of  Baglrmi  people  returning  to  their  country  from  Ktlkawa, 
and  to  them  I  gave  up  these  luxuries,  but  afterwards  they  repaid  my 
kindness  with  ingratitude.  Being  desirous  of  having  a  look  at  the 
town,  I  sallied  forth  in  the  afternoon  with  a  well-mounted  trooper,  who 
was  attached  to  my  friend  Kash6lla  Mddi,  by  the  western  gate,  and 
then  turning  round  towards  the  east,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
river. 

At  this  comer  the  river  bends  away  from  the  wall  to  the  distance  of 
about  an  English  mile,  being  from  350  to  400  yards  across ;  the  western 
shore  was  low  at  this  point,  but  on  the  opposite  side  it  rose  to  the 
height  of  from  12  to  15  feet.  It  was  enlivened  by  about  40  or  50  boats, 
most  of  them  about  four  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  six  feet  at  the  top, 
and  remarkable  for  their  formidable  prows.  All  these  boats  are  built 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Btidduma,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  planks  consist  of  stronger  wood,  mostly  birgim,  and  are  generally 
of  larger  size,  while  those  of  the  Btidduma  consist  of  the  frailest 
material,  viz.  the  wood  of  the  f6go.  The  joints  of  the  planks  are 
provided  with  holes  through  which  ropes  are  passed,  overlaid  with  bands 
of  reed,  and  are  tightly  fastened  upon  them  by  smaller  ropes,  which  are 
again  passed  through  small  holes  stuffed  with  grass.  Their  elevated 
prow  seems  to  indicate  the  shallowness  of  the  water  as  well  as  the 
vehemence  of  the  current  which  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  sweeps 
down  the  river,  and  which  I  experienced  on  my  return  when  it  was  full. 
At  present,  the  water  was  rather  shallow,  and  several  sandbanks  were 
to  be  seen.  My  principal  attention  was  attracted  by  the  fishing  boats, 
which  were  furnished  with  large  nets  suspended  from  the  poop  by  two 
immensely  long  poles,  called  **  the  two  hands,"  "  mlisko  ndi "  by  the 
Kant^  people,  and  "  s6roi  "  by  the  people  of  Log6n. 

We  then  continued  along  the  shore,  which  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  compressed  between  the  wall  and  the  river.  Where  the 
latter  approaches  nearest  the  wall  there  are  cornfields,  which  are 
continually  irrigated  from  the  river.  The  stalks  of  the  com  at  present 
were  one  foot  and  a  half  high.  As  I  have  observed  in  another  place, 
wheat  has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  Negroland,  and  wherever 
a  little  is  grown  it  is  only  known  by  the  Arabic  name  "el  kfimeh." 
The  generality  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  relish  it,  but  it  is  esteemed  a 
princely  food.  Of  course,  com  is  also  dearer  where  it  does  not  grow 
spontaneously,  the  tropical  rains  being  too  powerful  for  the  tender 
plant,  so  that  it  can  only  be  grown  in  the  dry  or  rather  the  cold  season, 
near  the  rivers  or  swamps,  by  artificial  irrigation. 

Delighted  with  the  view  which  the  scenery  of  the  river  exhibited, 
we  reached  the  most  eastern  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  when 
suddenly  an  old  man  with  an  imperious  air  forbade  me  to  sur\'ey  the 
river,  and  ordered  me  to  retrace  my  steps  directly.  I  was  rather 
startled  and  confounded,  as,  having  the  permission  of  the  sultan,  I 
could  not  imagine  who  besides  himself  had  such  authority  in  the  place 
and  could  forbid  me  to  do  what  he  had  allowed  me ;  but  my  compaiv\ou» 
informed  me  that  he  was  the  king  of  the  waters,  the  *'  matSiVe^Yv^"  aiA 
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that  he  had  full  command  over  the  river  or  "  Ugham."  I  had  heard 
and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  authority  of  the  king  of  the  waters,  the 
*' serkl-n-rtiwa,"  in  the  countries  on  the  Niger,  but  I  was  not  aware 
that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  here.  Confused,  and  rather  ashamed, 
1  re-entered  the  town  through  the  next  gate. 

Close  to  this  gate  was  the  house  of  the  Ghaladlma,  or  MaUghw^n ; 
and  I  was  induced  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  seemed  to  be  rather  an 
effeminate  person,  living  in  a  dark  and  well-perfumed  room.  The  visit 
was  of  no  other  interest  than  that  it  gave  me  some  further  insight  into 
the  ceremonial  of  the  court  of  this  little  kingdom,  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  denied  by  so  eminent  a  man  as  M.  Fresnel  a  few  years 
ago.* 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  returning  to  my  quarters  was  to  expostulate 
with  the  kegh^mma  on  the  authority  exercised  by  his  colleague,  the 
king  of  the  waters;  and  he  promised  me  that  the  next  day  1  should 
Visit  the  river,  and  even  navigate  it,  without  the  least  hindrance.  How- 
ever, there  was  so  much  talk  in  the  town  about  my  surveying  the  stream, 
that  I  was  obliged  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  pay  the  vizier 
another  visit.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  if  once  embarked 
in  a  boat  upon  the  water  I  might  not  jump  out  in  order  to  search  for 
gold ;  when  I  told  him  I  was  rather  afraid  of  the  crocodiles.  This 
expression  of  my  fear  contributed  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  his  suspicions, 
for  it  seemed  that  until  then  he  had  supposed  Europeans  to  be  a  sort  of 
supernatural  beings,  and  exempt  from  every  kind  of  fear. 

Our  treatment  was  hospitable  in  the  extreme, — so  much  so  that  two 
hundred  persons  might  have  feasted  upon  the  dishes  that  were  sent  to 
me.  But  besides  all  these  dishes  of  native  food,  my  hospitable  host 
sent  for  my  own  private  consumption  a  large  fat  sheep,  and  an  enor- 
mous jar  of  milk.  This  very  splendid  treatment,  however,  created  a 
great  deal  of  jealous  and  envious  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  those  Bagirmi 
people  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  although  they  themselves 
reaped  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  liberality  of  the  sultan  towards 
hie.  From  what  I  observed,  I  think  I  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  general  policy  of  the  ruler  of  this  little  tributary  kingdom  to  treat 
his  guests  well,  and  certainly  it  is  a  wise  one ;  but  I  dare  say  I  was 
especially  favoured  by  the  sultan. 

Monday^  March  15. — ^W^ith   extreme  delight   I   had   cherished  the 

Flan  of  navigating  the  river,  although,  of  course,  from  the  very  beginning 
could  not  expect  to  achieve  great  things,  for  the  means  which  were 
at  my  disposal  at  the  time  did  not  allow  me  to  overcome  any  serious 
obstacles  which  might  be  thrown  in  my  way;  but  besides  this,  the 
authority  of  this  little  prince  of  Log6n  extends  only  a  short  distance 
along  the  shores  of  the  river. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  was  aboard  of  my  little  boat  or  *'w6am."t  I 
thought  that  I  should  have  got  one  of  the  largest  size ;  but  none  was  to 

*  *'  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6te  de  Geogr.  de  Paris,"  s.  III.,  voL  xi.,  p.  30 ;  vol.  xiv., 
p.  159. 

.    t  This  word  is  only  another  form  of  the  name  which  the  Yddina  give  to 
ihe  boat,  viz.  '^punn " 
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be  obtained.  The  boat,  however,  which  was  finally  assigned  to  me, 
though  measuring  only  twenty-five  feet  in  length  by  about  four  feet  in 
the  middle,  was  tolerably  strong,  the  planks  of  u  hich  it  consisted  being 
recently  seuTi  and  stuffed  in  the  way  above  described ;  but,  of  course,  this 
method  of  shipbuilding  is  far  from  rendering  the  vessel  water-tight. 
The  boats  being  without  seats,  large  bundles  of  reeds  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  for  the  passengers  to  sit  upon,  with  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  being  drenched  with  water. 

While  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  passing  numerous 
sandbanks  which  at  present  had  been  laid  bare,  the  town  presented 
quite  an  interesting  prospect,  the  wall  being  overtopped  by  d(im-palms, 
or  "  gurliru,"  a  pair  of  del6b-palms,  "  murglim,"  and  an  isolated  date- 
tiee,  "diffino,"*  these  three  species  of  palms  growing  together  in  this 
place  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  them  in 
one  and  the  same  spot. 

The  river,  while  skirting  the  town,  forms  a  bend,  and  changes  its 
course  from  a  west-easterly  to  a  northerly  direction.  While  gliding 
along  the  eastern  shore  my  companions  called  my  attention  to  a  species 
of  very  tall  reed,  which  they  called  kor6kor6,  but  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  papyrus,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  grows  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tsdd,  and  which  we  shall  find  in  several  smaller  lakes.  But  it  was 
highly  interesting  to  me  to  hear  that  the  natives  in  this  country  prepare 
a  peculiar  sort  of  cloth  or  **g^bag4"  from  it,  which  I  think  must  be 
identical  with  the  cloth  mentioned  by  Arab  writers  under  the  name 
"  w6rzi  berdi,"  being  the  Egyptian  name  for  papyrus.  However,  I  did 
not  observe  here  several  other  species  of  the  reed  which  grows  on  the 
TsAd,  principally  the  bol€ ;  and  on  inquiring  tor  that  beautiful  variety 
from  which  the  fine  matting  "kas^r"  or  "farfar"  is  made,  and  for 
which  the  people  of  Log6n  are  so  celebrated,  1  was  informed  by  my 
companions  that  it  only  grows  near  the  large  market-town  J  Inn  a,  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  something  more  further  on.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  know  how  the  natives  called  this  river,  to  which,  by 
Major  Denham,  the  name  of  Sh^rl  or  Sh^ry  has  been  given,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I  had  previously  formed,  that  this  river 
is  not  the  Sh^,  but  a  small  branch  of  it ;  Major  Denham,  during  the 
short  stay  which  he  made  here,  not  being  able  to  ascertain  that  this 
river,  which  he  saw  at  the  town  of  Log6n,  was  not  the  same  as  that 
which  he  saw  at  Ktisuri,  but  only  a  branch  of  it,  and  the  smaller  one. 
However,  all  the  names  given  to  rivers  by  the  various  tribes  of  Negro- 
land  have  no  other  signification  than  that  general  one  of  "water," 
**  river,"  from  the  western  great  '*  Ba,"  of  the  Mandingoes  by  the  Isa  of 
the  S6nghay,  Eghlrrgu  of  the  ImOshagh,  "  M^yo  "  of  the  Fulbe,  Gulbl  of 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  and  interesting  that  the  date-palm,  in  all  these 
countries  as  far  as  Bagirmi,  goes  by  the  Hausa  name  "debi'no,"  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  plain  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  that  part  of  Negro- 
land.  Even  the  Fiilbe  of  S6kot6  have  no  other  name  for  it,  while  those  of 
Adamawa  call  it  after  the  tree  of  the  native  date,  viz.  the  addwa  or  Balanites 
^gyptictca.  But  the  S6nghay  and  Maba  or  Waday  languag^^  \ia.N^  c^Xft 
indepenc^t  names  for  this  palm. 
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the  H^usa,  Kwlra  ot  the  Y6ruba,  B6nuw6  of  the  Bltta,  Komldugu  of 
the  Kanuri,  the  eastern  "  B^  "  of  the  Baglrmi,  the  Fittri  of  the  Kuka,  the 
Bat-ha  of  the  Arabs  of  W^d^y.  Thus  the  name  "  Shiri "  also  signifies 
nothing  more  than  "the  river,"  that  is  to  say,  the  river  of  the  KOtokO, 
to  whose  language  this  word  belongs,  and  the  word  "  tsfide,"  or  rather 
*'ts^dhe,"  seems  nothing  but  a  different  pronunciation  of  this  same 
name,  the  original  form  of  which  is  probably  **  sire  "  or  "  slghe." 

This  smaller  western  branch  of  the  Shlrf  the  natives  of  Log6n  call 
"  Llghame  na  LOgone,"  that  is  to  say,  the  river  ("  Ugham  ")  of  LogOn  ; 
but  higher  up  it  has  different  names,  according  to  the  places  which  it 
passes  by,  being  called  by  the  MCsgu  people  in  their  own  language 
"  £r6,"  or  "  Arr6,**  a  name  which  itself  means  nothing  else  but  river ; 
while  in  another  place,  where  I  reached  it  on  my  expedition  to  the 
Mtisgu  country,  it  bears  the  peculiar  name  *'  Serb6wuel,"  I  do  not  know 
exactly  for  what  reason.  Meanwhile  we  were  passing  by  the  village 
HOnkel,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  and  which,  as  I 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  was  of  great  importance  in  the 
former  history  of  this  country.  The  river  changing  its  direction  here, 
we  again  approached  the  western  shore,  and  saw  that  at  least  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  had  come  out  to  see  what  the  Christian  was 
doing  on  the  river ;  for  they  could  scarcely  imagine  that  I  h'^d  embarked 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  search  for  gold.  In  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  some  horsemen  in  a  very  showy  dress  were  observed,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  people  from  Adish6n  the  Mtisgu  chief,  just 
arrived  with  a  message ;  and  I  soon  observed  that  they  were  priding 
themselves  on  a  dress  which  they  had  received  from  their  oppressors, 
on  the  expedition  in  which  I  and  Mr.  Overweg  accompanied  the  latter. 

Seeing  a  crocodile  raising  its  head  just  above  the  water  close  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  I  could  not  resist  firing  at  it,  when  the  crowd 
burst  out  in  loud  cheers  of  acclamation.  The  servants  of  the  sultan, 
however,  who  had  accompanied  me  in  the  boat,  had  been  for  some 
time  uneasy,  and  wished  me  to  return ;  and  on  reaching  a  beautiful 
solitary  del6b-palm,  or  "  margtim,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  people  of 
Log6n,  I  could  no  longer  resist  the  pleadings  of  my  companions  to 
abstain  from  proceeding  further.  We  had  here  an  extensive  view  over 
the  river,  its  principal  direction  being  from  south  20°  east.  All  these 
large  and  splendid  streams  with  which  nature  has  endowed  these 
regions  are  now  scarcely  of  any  use  to  the  people  living  on  their  banks  ; 
and  no  traffic,  except  between  the  nearest  places,  is  kept  up.  A  wide 
field  for  improvement  is  here  open  to  the  energy  of  man  when  these 
regions  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  and  the  influence  of 
Europe. 

Turning  our  boat,  we  allowed  it  to  go  along  with  the  current  The 
surface  of  the  water  was  so  smooth  and  pleasant,  that  I  was  tempted 
to  take  a  bath,  and  there  was  a  great  shouting  amongst  the  crowd  on 
the  shore  when  they  saw  the  white  man  jump  overboard ;  but  their 
surprise  was  great  when,  after  having  splashed  about  for  some  time  in 
the  river,  the  current  of  which  was  too  strong  for  my  weakened  frame, 
they  saw  me  come  out  empty-handed,  and  they  cried  out  that  they  had 
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been  cheated, — the  people  having  told  them  that  I  was  searching  for 
gold.  However,  when  I  disembarked,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  so 
immense,  that  my  companions  could  only  open  me  a  passage  with  their 
whips ;  and  I  was  really  glad  when  I  again  reached  the  house  of  the 
Keghlmma  or  Ib^laghwdn. 

This  little  excursion,  however,  cost  me  dear ;  for  those  people  of 
Bagirmi  whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  principal  among  whom 
was  called  H5.J  Ahmed,  seeing  me  creating  such  an  uproar,  felt  inclined 
to  suppose  that,  if  I  should  enter  their  own  country  in  the  absence  of 
the  ruler,  I  might  create  a  disturbance  in  the  kingdom.  The  prince 
of  Log6n,  likewise,  had  formed  fartoo  high  an  idea  of  my  capacity,  and 
begged  me  most  earnestly  to  stay  some  time  with  him,  thinking  that  he 
might  derive  some  profit  by  making  himself  more  independent  of  his 
neighbours.  Amongst  other  things,  he  wanted  me  to  fire  off  those  two 
guns  which  I  have  mentioned  before ;  but  their  whole  appearance 
inspired  me  with  too  little  confidence  to  do  so. 

As  it  was,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  persuading  the  sultan  to 
allow  me  to  pursue  my  journey  eastward  ;  but  seeing  that  if  I  were  to 
stay  here  a  few  days  longer  I  should  spend  the  little  I  had  left,  I  was 
firm  in  my  purpose  of  extending  my  discoveries  beyond  my  prede- 
cessors, Major  Denham  having  already  succeeded  in  reaching  this  place, 
although  he  has  only  very  insufficiently  described  it,  and  entirely  failed 
in  fixing^ its  right  position.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  take  leave  of 
Mfyar^  Ysuf  the  next  morning,  when  I  found  him  in  the  courtyard 
numbered /in  the  woodcut,  which  he  seemed  to  use  as  stables.  His 
whole  stud,  however,  appeared  to  consist  of  only  three  or  four  horses 
of  tolerable  appearance.  He  himself  was  sitting  on  a  raised  platform 
of  clay  (seg^e),  dressed  very  simply,  and  wearing  a  red  woollen  shawl 
round  his  head.  He  was  very  kind  and  friendly,  and  begged  me  most 
urgently  not  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Bagirmi,  but  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible.  Our  conversation  this  time,  as  well  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
was  in  Kan(iri,  which  he  understood  perfectly  well. 

Log6n  is,  it  seems,  not  a  national,  but  a  political  name,  although  I 
have  not  been  able  to  make  out  its  exact  meaning.  The  inhabitants 
belong  to  that  great  race  of  the  M^sa  whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a 
former  occasion,  being  the  brethren  of  the  Mtisgu,  and  the  kinsmen 
of  the  inhabitants  of  M^ndar^  (the  Ur-w^ndaU)  and  the  K6tok6.  Their 
political  existence  as  people  of  Log6n  (or,  as  they  call  themselves, 
L6god6  Log6n)  is  quite  recent,  and  their  Isl^m  is  of  still  more  recent 
origin.  Their  country  also,  like  that  of  the  Mtisgu,  was  formerly  split 
into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  the  chief  of  H6nkel  being  the 
most  powerful  among  them,  till  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
Bruwi,  the  predecessor  of  Miyar^  M^sa,  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
town  of  Log6n,  and  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  his  principality  to  the 
present  capital  ("blrni,"  or  "k^nak")  of  the  country.  But  this  ru/er, 
as  well  as  his  immediate  successors,  was  a  pagan,  and  probably  at  that 
time  there  were  only  a  few  Mohammedans  in  the  place ;  and  Mfyar^ 
S^e,  the  old  prince  whom  Denham  visited,  the  father  of  the  present 
ruler  YOsuf,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  pell^  ^ivcvcfc^  qI 
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this  country  who  were  converted  to  IsUm.  Others  assert  that  an  older 
king,  M6gha  J6nna,  was  the  first  Moslim ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, as  the  names  of  some  of  the  kings  who  preceded  S^le  evidently 
show  that  the  influence  of  Islamism,  at  least  to  outward  appearance, 
was  felt  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  from  Mdsa  down  ^t©  S^le,  it 
seems  that  M^sa  was  succeeded  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Ungo  An^- 
smadd,  who  was  followed  by  Ungo  An^-log6n,  the  prince  to  whom, 
possibly,  the  present  name  of  the  country  Log6n  is  to  be  referred  ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  M6gha  'All,  then  followed  M6gha  Klder,  and  then 
the  predecessor  of  S^le,  namely,  M5.  SMikw^.  Hence,  at  the  very  utmost 
the  Mohammedan  religion  is  not  above  sixty  years  old  in  this  country ; 
and  many  of  the  younger  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  well  aware  that 
their  fathers  were  pagans  by  birth,  and  afterwards  turned  Mohammedans. 
Of  course  their  Isl^m,  even  at  present,  is  of  a  poor  character  ;  and  the 
whole  knowledge  of  religious  matters  which  they  possess,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  elevated  p)ersons,  consists  of  a  few  phrases  which 
they  learn  by  heart  without  understanding  their  meaning,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  circumcision.  In  the  country  towns,  however,  even  at  present, 
most  people  are  pagans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Log6n  fought  repeatedly  with  their  neighbours 
and  kindred  of  Mlndard,  and  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  that 
direction.  They  are  also  said  to  have  once  destroyed  the  town  of  M616, 
which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Sh^rf,  and  to  have  killed  all 
the  male  inhabitants.  The  former  sultans  of  B6rnu  seem  to  have  left 
the  people  of  Log6n  in  enjoyment  of  tolerable  tranquillity,  being  content 
with  a  small  tribute  which  they  made  them  pay  as  a  mark  of  sub- 
jection. But  at  present  the  tribute  is  considerable,  considering  the 
small  extent  of  the  country,  and  moreover  the  unfortunate  petty  prince 
of  this  small  kingdom  is  compelled  to  pay  another  tribute  to  the  Sultan 
of  Baglrmi,  whose  people  harass  him  continually. 

The  name  which  the  people  of  Log6n  give  to  their  western  neigh- 
bours is  interesting,  as  its  origin  seems  to  go  back  into  a  remote  age ; 
for  they  call  them  Bilang^e,  or  rather,  '•  bille  Ngdre,"  a  name  which 
was  probably  derived  from  Ngarti,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ghlladi, 
or  the  western  provinces  of  the  B6rnu  empire,  which  1  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion  ;  "  bille  "  means  people  in  general.  As  for  their 
eastern  neighbours,  the  Bagfrmi  people,  they  call  them  by  the  name 
of  Mokkode,  which  might  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  Makada, 
a  name  often  applied  to  the  country  west  of  Abyssinia,  and  which  I 
think  is  erroneously  stated  to  mean  Christian.  From  the  south-west 
the  Ftilbe  or  Fellita  press  heavily  upon  them ;  and,  as  we  have  seen 
on  the  expedition  to  Mtisgu,  the  elderman  in  the  village  of  W^e,  which 
belongs  to  the  territory  of  Log6n,  is  himself  a  PQllo  or  Fell^ta. 

The  people  of  Log6n  in  former  times  seem  to  have  made  frequent 
inroads  into  the  country  of  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen  the  Mtisgu, 
in  order  to  supply  their  want  of  slaves  ;  but  about  eight  years  previous 
to  my  visit  they  seem  to  have  suffered  so  severe  a  check  in  that  quarter, 
as  to  make  them   desist  from  undertaking  any  further  expeditions. 
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Upon  that  occasion  they  lost  their  commander-in-chief,  Kehdmma,  or 
Ibklaghw^n  Y^ia,  the  same  who  built  the  really  imposing  palace  where 
I  was  lodged.  This  commander  undertook  an  expedition  into  the 
Masgu  country,  not,  as  usual,  by  land,  but  by  water,  and  having  gone 
on  shore  near  a  village  called  Gfimmel,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
together  with  the  most  valiant  of  his  companions,  was  slain  by  the 
natives  of  the  country. 

The  government  seems  to  be  a  limited  monarchy,  the  sovereign 
being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  high  functionaries,  who  form  the 
divan  or  *'  tilubd,"  identical  with  the  n6gon^  of  the  B6rhu  people.  The 
first  of  these  high  functionaries  is  the  Ib^laghw^n,  next  follows  the 
Mdlaghw^n  or  Gh^ladfma,  then  the  Mair^y,  then  the  Mad^m,  the  Mar^- 
legh^  or  king  of  the  water,  the  Wulanghiy  or  Chirdma  (the  claimant  to 
the  succession),  the  Maraymarbd,  the  Madam^tiyl,  the  Mad^m  ukhsdm, 
the  Inth^wa,  the  M^haw6n  akhthdm,  the  M^agh6  akhth^m,  and  the 
M^hal6-mut6. 

The  territory  of  Log6n  is  most  advantageously  situated  near  the  point 
of  junction  of  two  considerable  rivers  ;  the  river  of  Log6n,  the  Ldgham, 
or  £r6  towards  the  west,  and  the  Sh^rf  or  B^  towards  the  east ;  and 
it  might  be  a  most  happy  little  kingdom  if  it  were  not  overwhelmed 
and  oppressed  by  its  more  powerful  neighbours,  who,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  encroach  upon  it  on  all  sides.  But  while  the  B6mu  people  levy 
a  more  regular  tribute,  the  people  of  Bagirmi  seem  to  treat  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  nearest  their  borders  with  the  greatest 
injustice,  subjecting  them,  in  a  very  anomalous  manner,  to  all  sorts  of 
contributions.  Nevertheless,  the  country  is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
though  certainly  it  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition. 

As  for  the  food  of  the  natives,  fish  (kiyi"),  in  which  the  river  is 
extremely  rich,  constitutes  a  great  proportion  of  their  live  stock ;  but 
cattle  (*'  ntha  *')  as  well  as  sheep  ( "  wufu  ")  seem  to  be  extremely  rare, 
and  it  has  the  appearance  as  if  their  neighbours  had  deprived  them 
entirely  of  this  article  of  wealth  and  comfort.  The  native  Arabs  how- 
ever are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  both.  Poultry  also  seems  not  to 
be  very  numerous ;  but  the  hog("s6se")  abounds  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  seems  to  be  often  resorted  to  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of 
food.  Besides  sorghum  or,  as  they  call  it,  "m^kal^,"  and  millet,  **vIyo" 
(the  "  fiyo  '*  of  the  K6tok6  and  Y^dini — ^rice  I  did  not  observe),  a  great 
deal  of  cotton,  *•  mp^takl,"  is  grown  in  the  country ;  and  weaving  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the  people.  Indeed,  their 
shirts  ("  labti  *')  are  of  very  excellent  manufacture ;  but  their  indigo 
("  m6gon6  *')  is  not  very  good,  nor  are  they  expert  in  dyeing.* 

In  addition  to  their  cotton,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  to  an  un- 
bounded extent  in  these  low  and  richly  irrigated  regions,  the  beautiful 
lattice-work  of  cane  before  mentioned,  the  common  sort  being  called 

♦  The  reader  will  see  that  my  judgment  in  this  respect  is  very  different  from 
that  "which  Denham  passed  on  them  ("Travels  and  Discoveries,"  i.,  p.  237)  ; 
but  Denham  never  visited  Kan6,  and  had  no  standard  for  judging  what  was 
£;ood  and  what  was  not. 
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*'  parpar  "  or  "  larfar,"  while  a  better  kind  is  called  "  m6man/*  consti- 
tutes one  of  their  most  famous  manufactures ;  their  wooden  bowls 
("  dalgwam ")  likewise,  and  the  round  straw  covers  (*'  kill6 "),  are 
remarkable ;  for  the  bowls  are  of  very  good  workmanship,  much  better 
than  they  are  seen  in  Ktikawa,  although  they  do  not  attain  to  that 
excellency  which  is  observed  in  the  manufactures  of  D^r  Ffir. 

Altogether  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  seem  to  be  a  clever  race, 
and  are  in  general  handsomer  than  the  BOrnu  people,  the  women  in 
particular.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  use  almost  the  same  sort  of 
tatooing  as  the  Kantiri,  consisting  of  sundry  curved  lines  along  the 
cheek,  generally  six,  running  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  down  to 
the  mouth  ;  it  is  also  curious  that  they  have  the  same  word  for  it  as  the 
Kantiri,  although  their  languages  are  so  entirely  different  in  other 
respects. 

My  stay  in  the  country,  of  course,  was  too  short  to  allow  me  to  speak 
more  decidedly  respecting  their  moral  qualities.  The  currency  of  pieces 
of  iron  as  money,  which  Denham  observed  in  his  time,  has  long  been 
abolished ;  and  at  present  the  standard  money  of  the  place  is  cotton 
strips  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  width. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  people  of  Log6n,  Denham  has 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
language  of  Baglrmi ;  for  though  what  he  heard  was  really  the  language 
of  Baglrmi,  which  is  spoken  to  a  great  extent  by  the  natives,  yet  their 
original  language,  which  is  spoken  exclusively  among  the  people  them- 
selves, is  quite  distinct,  being  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  people  of 
Mtisgu.  They  call  their  language  k6lakti  L6gone.  As  far  as  I  became 
acquainted  with  it,  the  pronunciation  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
many  aspirated  sounds,  especially  that  of  '*kh"or  "th;"  and  in  this 
respect  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  English. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TWO  RIVERS. — ENTRANCE  INTO   BAGIRMI. 

Tuesday,  March  16. — It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  left 
K^rnak  LogOn  in  order  to  penetrate  into  unknown  regions,  never  before 
trodden  by  European  foot ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  I  was  sitting  in 
the  boat,  while  our  horses,  the  camel,  and  the  bullock  were  partly  swim- 
ming across  and  partly  fording  the  river.  The  water  was  in  general 
shallow,  though  in  the  deepest  place  it  measured  eight  feet  and  a  half. 
The  current  was  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  country  at  that  period 
had  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it  presented  on  my  return 
from  Baglrmi.  At  present  all  those  low  grounds,  which  later  in  the 
season  are  entirely  inundated,  had  a  swampy,  cheerless  aspect,  and  I 
hastened  onwards  in  order  to  escape  from  the  unhealthy  locality,  heated 
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by  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  Only  now  and  then  a  small  patch  of 
cotton-ground  was  seen  between  the  tall  jungle.  Close  to  the  river 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  tree ;  but  further  on,  where  the  country 
becomes  more  cultivated,  isolated  karAge-trees,  together  with  strangling 
groups  of  cottages,  were  seen  here  and  there.  Not  having  exposed 
myself  to  the  midday  sun  during  the  last  few  days,  and  the  heat  being 
very  great,  I  looked  for  a  place  to  pass  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day ; 
and  to  the  disappointment  of  my  companions,  who  were  anxious  for  a 
good  dinner,  1  dismounted  under  the  cool  shade  of  a  beautiful  wide- 
spreading  fig-tree,  "  ng^bbere,*'  or  '*  z6rra,"  as  the  people  of  Log6n  call 
it,  at  some  distance  from  a  little  village  called  S6so,  situated  towards 
the  north,  while  on  our  right  there  was  a  watercourse  winding  along 
through  a  shallow  depression  in  the  green  meadow  grounds,  witliout 
any  visible  inclination.  These  shallow  watercourses  are,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention  on  my  journey  to  Mtisgu,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  in  this  part  of  Central  Africa,  which  formerly 
was  thought  to  be  a  dry  elevated  waste.  Naked  young  lads  were 
splashing  and  playing  about  in  the  water,  together  with  wild  hogs,  in 
the  greatest  harmony;  never  in  any  part  of  Negroland  have  I  seen  this 
animal  in  such  numbers  as  here  about  the  Sh^rf.  Calves  and  goats 
were  pasturing  in  the  fields,  with  wild  hogs  in  the  midst  of  them. 

When  we  pursued  our  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  see  numbers  of  fine  horses  round  the  groups  of 
Shuwa  villages  which  bordered  the  watercourse;  while  the  whole 
scenery  was  enlivened  by  the  rich  foliage  of  wide-spreading  trees. 
Onions  likewise  were  cultivated  here  in  considerable  quantities.  On 
the  right  of  our  path  were  very  extensive  fields,  of  a  pecuHar  kind  of 
winter-corn,  called  "  s^ffar^  "  by  the  people  of  Log6n,  and  "  k6rir^m  " 
by  the  Kantiri.  This  belongs  to  the  ruler  of  the  country ;  but  in 
general  very  little  grain  is  seen  in  this  part  of  Log6n,  the  inhabitants 
being  afraid  of  the  people  of  Bagirmi,  who  used  to  gather  the  harvest 
of  what  they  themselves  had  sown.  But  small  cotton  grounds  are 
occasionally  observed. 

After  a  march  of  about  nine  miles  we  reached  a  place  called  B^ta 
half  deserted,  and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  in  a  very  decayed  state. 
Nevertheless,  the  few  cottages  that  remained,  simple  and  unpretending 
though  they  were,  testified  to  some  degree  of  industry  and  cleanliness. 
Of  hospitality,  however,  we  received  no  proof;  and  the  authority  of  the 

14 iyar&  Ysuf  seemed  to  be  nought  indeed,  these  poor  people  affirming, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  as  the  ruler  did  not  protect  them 
against  the  unjust  exactions  of  their  neighbours,  they  need  not  respect 
his  commands.  There  was,  therefore,  little  necessity  for  the  servant 
of  the  sultan  accompanying  me  any  further,  for  if  they  did  not  respect 
his  orders  here,  they  would  certainly  not  do  so  further  on. 

Wednesday ^  March  17. — We  continued  our  march  alone.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  town  a  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen,  the  country 
here  being  very  swampy,  and  inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  It 
is  covered  with  a  dense  jungle  ;  and  wild  beasts  are  in  great  numbers. 
Water  is  close  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  weW  IbaX  w^ 
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passed  near  a  Shiiwa  village  was  only  three  fathoms  deep.  Near  the 
village  of  Atmarch^ri,  which  we  left  on  our  right,  there  were  traces  of 
cultivation,  trees  being  cut  down  and  the  ground  cleared  to  make  room 
for  cornfields  ;  the  village  is  inhabited  by  Kantlri  people.  Soon  after, 
the  forest  became  denser  than  before,  climbing  plants  running  up  the 
trees,  and  hanging  down  in  festoons  from  the  branches.  Here  it  was 
that  I  first  saw  the  footprints  of  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal  which  is 
unheard  of  in  all  the  western  parts  of  Negroland.  The  people  of  this 
part  of  Log6n  call  the  animal  "birnf,"  the  name  usual  in  Bagirmi,  while 
the  real  name  in  the  language  of  the  country  is  "  ngirm6."  The  KanCiri 
call  it  "  k^rgad^n,"  or  "b^rkajln" — the  very  name  mentioned  already 
by  El  Edrlsi.  It  is  greatly  feared  by  the  inhabitants,  who  sometimes 
encounter  these  ferocious  animals  on  the  narrow  footpaths  which  wind 
through  the  thick  forests  of  their  country. 

I  had  gone  on  a  little  in  advance,  when  suddenly  I  beheld,  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  splendid  sheet  of  a  large  river,  far  larger 
that  that  of  Log6n.  All  was  silence,  and  the  pellucid  surface  of  the 
water  undisturbed  by  the  slightest  breeze ;  no  vestiges  of  human  or 
animal  life  were  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  two  river-horses 
(called  "  niy6  "  by  the  people  of  Log6n),  which,  having  been  basking  in 
the  sun  on  the  shore,  plunged  into  the  water  at  our  approach.  This, 
then,  was  the  real  Sh^rf,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  river  of  the  K6tok6 
(for  Sh^rl,  as  I  have  said  before,  means  nothing  else  but  river),  which, 
augmented  by  the  smaller  but  very  considerable  river  of  Log6n,  forms 
that  large  basin  which  gives  to  this  part  of  Negroland  its  characteristic 
feature.  The  river  at  this  spot  runs  from  S.  30°  W.  to  N.  30°  E.,  but 
its  general  course  is  rather  winding,  coming  further  upwards  from  the 
south,  and  beyond  forming  a  reach  from  E.  38**  N. 

The  shore,  where  I  stood  enjoying  the  tranquil  but  beautiful  scenery, 
is  closely  approached  by  the  forest,  and  has  an  elevation  of  about 
fifteen  feet.  No  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  village  on  the  other  side.  The  surface  of  the  water  was 
undisturbed,  except  now  and  then  by  a  fish  leaping  up ;  no  waterfowl 
enlivened  the  banks ;  not  a  single  boat  was  to  be  seen,  till  at  length  we 
observed  the  ferrymen  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  it  formed  a  flat  and 
sandy  beach,  making  us  a  sign  that  we  were  to  proceed  a  little  higher 
up  the  river,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  landing-place  when  carried  down 
by  the  current.  We  therefore  went  about  eight  hundred  yards  further 
up  ;  and  I  made  myself  comfortable  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  awaiting 
the  boat,  and  indulging  in  the  thought  that  I  was  soon  to  enter  a  new 
country,  never  before  trodden  by  European  foot. 

At  length  the  boat  came  ;  but  the  ferrymen,  as  soon  as  they  saw  who 
we  were,  behaved  in  a  strange  and  mysterious  manner,  and  told  us  that 
they  could  not  take  us  across  the  river  before  they  had  informed  their 
master.  However  uncommon  such  a  precaution  seemed  to  be,  I  had 
as  yet  no  idea  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  We  therefore  sat  down 
patiently  to  await  the  answer,  which  we  thought  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
The  atmosphere  was  very  sultry,  and  the  sky  overcast ;  clouds  were 
banging  over  the  river,  as  forerunners  of  the  rainy  season.    In  order  to 
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keep  oflf  the  deadly  stings  of  the  blood-flics  from  our  horses,  we  made 
a  large  fire.  The  sting  of  this  fly  is  almost  as  fatal  as  that  of  the 
"  tsetse  "  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  continent :  and  many  travellers 
lose  all  their  horses  on  the  shore  of  this  river. 

1  was  suddenly  aroused  from  my  tranquil  repose  by  the  arrival  of  a 
numerous  troop  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mekka ;  all  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  the  Ftilbe  or  Fell^ta,  mostly  from  the  western 
parts  of  Negroland,  and  some  from  G6ttok6,  the  little-known  country 
between  B^mbara  and  Kong.  Amongst  them  were  also  the  people  who 
had  accompanied  me  on  my  journey  to  Adam^wa,  and  whom  I  had 
again  met  a  second  time  near  the  town  of  Log6n.  I  made  them  a 
present  of  needles,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  their  praiseworthy  under- 
taking. While  we  were  chatting  together,  the  boatmen  returned, 
bringing  with  them  the  astounding  answer  that  the  chief  of  the  village, 
Asu,  would  not  allow  me  to  cross  the  river. 

We  could  at  first  scarcely  imagine  what  was  the  reason  of  this 
unforeseen  obstacle,  when  the  boatmen  informed  us  that  H^j  Ahmed, 
the  head  man  of  those  Baglrmi  people  whom  I  have  mentioned  as 
returning  from  KOkawa  to  their  native  country,  had  assured  them  that  I 
was  a  most  dangerous  person,  and  that  the  vizier  of  B6rnu  himself  had 
told  them  there  was  great  danger  that,  if  I  should  enter  the  country  of 
Bagirmi  in  the  absence  of  the  sultan,  I  might  upset  his  throne,  and  ruin 
his  kingdom.  As  there  were  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village  in  the 
boat,  we  used  every  means  to  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  such 
calumnies ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  it  became  evident  that  we  should 
certainly  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  river  at  this  spot 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated  whether  1  should  retrace  my  steps  to 
Log6n  birni,  there  to  await  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom  I  might 
send  to  the  Sultan  of  Baglrmi,  or  whether  I  should  try  my  fortune  at 
some  other  point  of  the  river.  I  could  not  well  perceive  from  whence 
the  obstacle  proceeded  ;  whether  it  was  really  the  vizier  of  B6rnu  who 
was  the  cause  of  these  intrigues,  as  he  knew  that  it  was  my  earnest 
desire,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  into  W^d^y;  or  whether  it  was  the 
Sultan  of  Log6n,  who,  by  compelling  me  in  this  way  to  retrace  my 
steps,  might  think  to  persuade  me  to  stay  longer  in  his  company.  The 
Bagirmi  man,  I  had,  as  far  as  I  knew,  never  offended  in  my  life — on  the 
contrary,  in  the  town  of  Log6n  I  had  treated  his  whole  troop,  and  given 
besides  some  small  presents  to  himself;  but  he  might  have  been 
jealous  of  me,  seeing  that  the  Sultan  of  Logon  honoured  me  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner.  He  had  been  to  Kfikawa,  in  order  to  purchase 
there  some  articles  of  manufacture  which  were  not  to  be  had  in  Bagirmi, 
and  which  he  hoped  to  sell  to  advantage  to  the  sultan  of  his  country. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  I  was  also  a  merchant,  and  might  spoil  his 
market  Considering  therefore  all  these  points,  I  at  length  decided  upon 
trying  to  cross  the  river  at  another  place. 

Having  in  consequence  retraced  our  steps  a  little  more  than  two  miles, 
along  the  path  we  had  come,  in  order  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
we  were  returning  to  Log6n,  we  turned  off  from  our  track  to  the  north- 
ward, and  winding  along  in  a  north-easterly  directioQ,  at  time^  \.V\iow^ 
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a  dense  forest,  at  others,  passing  small  villages  or  hamlets,  where 
scarcely  any  com  was  cultivated,  though  cotton  was  grown  to  some 
extent,  and  evidently  employed  the  activity  of  the  inhabitants  inweaving 
and  dyeing,  we  reached  the  larger  village  Biigari.  Here  the  inhabitants, 
who,  like  those  of  most  of  the  villages  hereabouts,  belong  to  the  Kanfiri 
race,  received  us  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  without 
delay  assigned  us  quarters  in  a  large  courtyard.  My  companions  told 
the  people  that  we  had  missed  the  direct  road  to  M6l6,  and  tried  even 
to  pass  me  off  as  a  "  sherlf ; "  but  unfortunately  there  was  a  person  who 
had  seen  me  at  the  ferry  of  Asu,  so  that  the  hope  of  crossing  the  river 
at  some  other  place  without  further  obstacle  was  not  very  great. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  resolved  to  try  every  means  in  my  power  in  order 
not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  exploring  a  new  country  ;  and  for  a  d6ra, 
or  small  shirt,  1  was  promised  by  the  "blllama"  of  the  village  a  guide, 
who  early  the  next  morning  should  conduct  me  to  the  ferry  of  M616. 

Thursday^  March  18. — Before  daybreak  we  began  our  stealthy 
enterprise,  and  entered  the  woods,  led  on  by  a  tall,  well-made,  muscular, 
and  half-naked  lad,  well  armed  with  bow  and  battle-axe.  Passing 
through  a  district  where,  besides  cotton,  a  great  deal  of  native  com  was 
cultivated,  all  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  we  had 
passed  the  night,  and  following  our  narrow  unbeaten  footpath,  we  at 
length  emerged  upon  the  direct  well-trodden  track  which  leads  straight 
from  Log6n  to  M616,  although  it  is  very  winding.  At  first  underwood 
was  greatly  intermixed  with  dtim-bush  or  ngille  ;  but  after  a  while  the 
aspect  of  the  country  suddenly  changed,  the  lower  ground  on  our  left 
expanding  in  fine  meadow  lands  interspersed  with  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  the  deposit  of  the  last  year's  inundation,  while  on  our  right  we 
had  the  site  of  a  former  town,  called  Yesinekf,  densely  overgrown  with 
forest. 

Here  we  came  again  in  sight  of  that  fine  river  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Baglrmi,  and  which  intriguing  men  wished 
to  prevent  me  from  crossing.  The  slope  of  the  bank  is  here  broken, 
forming  a  small  terrace  before  it  descends  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  the 
upper  slope  being  at  present  covered  with  a  green  turf,  while  the  lower 
one,  which  rose  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  consists  of 
loose  sand.  Here  again  we  disturbed  some  crocodiles  which  had  been 
quietly  basking  in  the  sun,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  signs  to  the 
ferrymen  opposite,  that  we  wished  to  cross,  while  I  hastened  to  the 
rear  of  the  rushes  growing  on  the  shore  to  make  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
interesting  scenery  of  the  river,  with  the  village  on  the  other  side.  We 
were  delighted  when,  after  a  short  delay,  we  saw  a  boat  leaving  the 
village,  going  round  the  sandbank  which  stretched  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  coming  towards  us.  All  our  success  now  depended  on  a 
few  minutes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ferrymen  touched  the  shore  we 
satisfied  their  claims,  and  entered  the  boat,  which  was  large  and 
commodious. 

It  was  with  very  satisfactory  feelings,  although  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  uneasiness,  that  I  found  myself  floating  on  this  noble  river, 
which  was  here  certainly  not  less  than  600  yards  across.    The  sand- 
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bank  is  a  little  nearer  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  whole  current 
("  ng^da  "  in  Kantiri,  "  dmma-wl "  in  L6gone)  keeps  along  that  side, 
while  on  the  western  shore  the  river  sweeps  slowly  along,  and  in  general 
appears  not  to  be  very  deep.  In  the  channel,  the  poles  of  the  ferrymen 
indicated  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  Our  camel,  horses,  and  bullock  had 
to  cross  the  river  by  swimming  alongside  the  boat,  till  we  reached  the 
northern  end  of  the  sandbank,  when  they  walked  along  the  sandy 
beach;  the  sandbank  being  at  present  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  length.  The  current  between  the  sandbank  and  the  eastern 
shore  was  very  strong,  and  the  water  deep,  though  fortunately  the 
distance  was  only  about  two  hundred  yards. 

Having  crossed  this  imposing  stream,  we  entered  the  small  harbour  of 
M6l6,  and  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore  were  saluted  by  a  '*  chirdma,'* 
or  squirrel,  which,  running  about  freely,  and  wagging  its  tail,  seemed  to 
offer  a  good  omen  for  a  happy  arrival  in  this  country.  The  inhabitants 
also,  who  were  employed  in  various  ways  at  a  small  wharf  used  for 
building  the  common  craft  of  the  river,  received  us  in  a  friendly  way, 
more  especially  as  I  made  a  small  present  to  a  sort  of  official  personage 
who  has  the  title  of  "  Kash6lla,"  and  added  a  few  needles  in  addition  to 
the  fare  paid  to  the  boatmen.  I  was  agreeably  struck  by  the  fine  figures 
of  the  females,  their  comely  appearance  and  very  becoming  head-dress 
distinguishing  them  most  advantageously,  not  only  from  the  Kantiri, 
but  even  from  the  people  of  Log6n. 

Having  here  spent  a  few  minutes  reloading  our  camel  and  exchang- 
ing compliments,  we  hastened  on,  ascending  the  higher  bank,  which 
here  rises  to  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  leaving  the  village  to  the  left, 
close  to  the  steep  slope  overhanging  the  river.  But  we  had  only  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile,  delighted  at  the  idea  that,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  our  way,  we  had  succeeded  in  entering  this  country, 
when  we  saw  a  person  advancing  towards  us,  whom  my  horseman 
recognised  as  a  servant  of  the  chief  of  Asu.  This  incident  could  not 
but  fail  to  lessen  our  hopes  of  success  considerably.  Had  the  chief  of 
Asu  been  more  careful  in  discharging  his  duty,  and  sent  a  messengej: 
the  evening  before,  or  early  the  same  morning,  I  should  never  have 
entered  Baglrmi. 

As  it  was,  having  allowed  the  man  to  proceed  on  his  mischievous 
errand,  we  consulted  together  a  moment,  and  thought  it  best  to  leave 
the  path,  and  strike  across  into  the  stubble-fields ;  for  there  is  much 
cultivated  ground  belonging  to  M616,  which,  although  lying  close  to  the 
river,  is  more  of  a  farming  than  a  fishing  village.  New  ground  was 
being  cleared.  Trees  were  being  cut  down,  nothing  but  the  trunks 
being  left,  in  order  to  protect  the  dresses  of  the  labourers  from  the 
ants«  The  whole  country  was  well  cultivated,  and,  being  shaded  by 
numerous  trees,  presented  a  very  interesting  appearance.  After  about 
half  an  hour's  march  across  the  stubble-fields,  without  any  direct  track, 
we  reached  a  well-trodden  path  coming  from  Kl6sem,  a  considerable 
village  lying  lower  down  the  river,  and  still  belonging  to  K6tok6,  with 
a  peculiar  idiom  of  its  own.  Following  then  this  track,  we  reached  a 
shallow  watercourse  of  the  same  nature  as  those  meut\oi\ed  oxv  fett^ei 
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occasions.  The  Bagfraii  people  call  them  "  kdman6  "  or  "  gtigull."  It 
was  enlivened  by  a  settlement  of  Shliwa  cattle-breeders  of  the  tribe  of 
the  'Agalfe,  and  stretched  out  in  great  length  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E., 
forming  a  very  peculiar  feature  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  it  is  called 
**  Ambus5,da  "  or  Mbus5,da.  Where  we  crossed  it  the  water  was  only 
a  foot  deep,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  bed  being  covered 
with  the  richest  verdure. 

We  then  kept  close  along  its  eastern  side,  having  a  rising  ground  on 
our  left,  with  a  most  splendid  border  of  beautiful  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
fig  kind.  It  was  a  scenery  which  reminded  me  of  the  Mtisgu  country, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  watercourse  was  not  so  broad,  and  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  trees  was  not  occasionally  broken  and  diversified  by 
the  del6b-palm.  An  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  hamlets  skirted  this 
narrow  strip  of  verdant  fertility,  and  now  and  then  groups  of  people 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  thick  foliage,  while  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
were  spread  over  the  green  swampy  meadow-lands,  some  half-immersed 
in  the  water,  and  nipping  off"  the  fresh  shoots  of  the  young  grass,  while 
others  were  roaming  about  on  the  dry  herbage  near  the  border.  Amongst 
the  cattle,  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  and  of  every  description 
and  size,  were  sporting  and  playing  about :  there  was  the  gigantic 
pelican  dashing  down  occasionally  from  some  neighbouring  tree  ;  the 
maraboo  (Ciconia  M.),  standing  like  an  old  man,  its  head  between  its 
shoulders ;  the  large-sized,  azure-feathered  "  d6degaml,"  strutting  proudly 
along  after  its  prey,  the  plotus,  with  its  long  snake-like  neck ;  the  white 
ibis,  eagerly  searching  for  its  food,  with  various  species  of  ducks 
(gedd6gabti,  or  '*  dabS. "),  and  numerous  other  lesser  birds  in  larger  or 
smaller  flights.  Now  and  th^  a  wild  hog  suddenly  started  forth  from 
the  covert  of  the  forest,  accompanied  by  a  litter  of  young  ones,  and 
plugged  eagerly  into  the  water.  There  was  here  a  rich  and  inexhausti- 
ble field  for  the  sportsman  ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  sport,  for  I  was 
conscious  that  something  was  going  on  to  stop  my  progress. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  gone  on  without 
stopping ;  but  I  felt  the  heat  of  the  sun  very  much,  and  seeing  that  I 
could  not  traverse  the  country  by  force,  preferred  resting  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  under  the  shade  of  a  fine  wide-spreading  ng^bbore  or 
ng^to  (fig-tree)  at  the  side  of  a  Shtiwa  village.  I  here  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  barter  a  few  things  with  the  inhabitants ;  but,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  neither  milk  nor  anything  else  was  to  be  had,  though 
cattle  were  seen  grazing  in  every  direction.  But  the  people  told  me 
that  the  great  number  of  cattle  collected  together  on  so  narrow  a  slip 
of  pasture-ground  was  the  very  reason  they  had  so  little  milk.  These 
Shtiwa  people,  who  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Welid  *Alf,  call  this 
shallow  water  Ms6l  el  H^j  *A1I,  after  the  name  of  their  principal  chief. 

I  was  quietly  reclining  in  the  cool  shade,  although  not  without  some 
sad  forebodings,  when  the  head  man  of  Mel6,  accompanied  by  seven 
or  eight  armed  Shdvva,  was  seen  approaching.  They  first  addressed 
themselves  to  my  horseman  Gr6ma,  who  had  made  himself  comfortable 
in  the  shade  of  another  tree  a  short  distance  off.  Facing  finished  their 
business  with  him,  they  came  to  me^  protesting  that  they  could  iibt 
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allow  me  to  continue  my  journey,  as  they  were  compelled  to  wait  for 
an  order  from  the  capital,  when  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  on  my 
part  that  I  was  willing  to  wait  any  reasonable  time,  on  condition  of 
their  assigning  me  a  residence,  and  the  means  of  supplying  my  wants. 
They  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  my  compliance,  telling  me  that  in 
case  of  my  refusal  they  would  have  sent  all  the  Shflwa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  harass  me  on  the  road.  The  head  man  of  M6l6  then 
promised  me  that,  if  I  would  return  to  his  village,  he  would  take  care 
that  I  should  be  supplied  with  everything  I  wanted,  particularly  fowls 
and  milk. 

I  therefore  allowed  Gr6ma  to  proceed  alone,  in  order  to  take  my 
letters  to  the  capital,  while  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps.  An  hour  and 
a  halfs  march  along  a  more  direct  path  brought  me  back  to  the  village 
where  I  had  first  entered  this  country. 

The  position  of  Mel6  is  not  without  interest,  situated  as  it  is  upon  a 
steep  bank  overhanging  a  large  and  beautiful  navigable  river,  which 
here  changes  its  course  from  a  west-easterly  to  a  south-northerly  direc- 
tion ;  and  here  I  might  have  indulged  a  few  days  in  contemplating  the 
interesting  scenery,  if  my  future  progress  had  allowed  me  more  tran- 
quillity. As  it  was,  the  six  or  seven  days  I  passed  here  were  spent  in 
rather  a  dull  manner ;  for  the  inhabitants  became  very  suspicious  when 
they  observed  that  my  favourite  place  was  the  shade  of  a  fine  tree  at 
the  very  brink  of  the  shore,  from  whence  I  had  a  view  over  the  river  to 
a  great  extent  north  and  west.  Of  course  there  was  but  little  commu- 
nication ;  and  very  rarely  a  boat  was  seen  proceeding  in  either  direc- 
tion. Now  and  then  the  sandbank  became  enlivened  by  a  crocodile 
coming  out  of  the  water  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  frolics  of  the  boys 
of  the  village,  who  occasionally  crossed  over  to  look  after  their  fishing- 
tackle,  or  dry  their  nets.  Both  fish  as  well  as  crocodiles  are  extremely 
plentiful  in  the  river ;  and  the  meat  of  the  latter  forms  a  great  delicacy 
to  the  natives.  But  there  is  also  in  ths  river  a  very  large  animal,  which, 
I  think,  must  be  identical  with  the  ayti  of  the  B6nuw6  and  Niger — ^the 
Manatus  Vogelii* 

To  the  north-east  the  village  was  bordered  by  thick  forest,  which  at 
a  little  distance  was  traversed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Ambus^da, 
which  was  here  extremely  rich  in  verdure,  and  full  of  the  favourite  haunts 
of  the  hog.  I  here,  also,  observed  a  considerable  number  of  monkeys. 
It  was  during  my  residence  in  this  place,  likewise,  that  I  first  obtained 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Sh5,ri,  and  its  relation  with  that 
of  Log6n,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers  being  a  httle  below 
K^uri,  at  a  place  called  Sifta  F^cha,  while  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of 
'information — certainly  not  quite  clear  and  distinct— of  the  towns  and 
principalities  on  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers.  I  also  learned  that 
last  year  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  entered  the  very  huts 
of  the  natives.  Nevertheless,  at  this  spot  the  banks  were  at  present 
more  than  forty  feet  high. 

•  1  thmk  it  is  this  animal  which  is  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  ("Travels  in 
Nubia,**  Appcndis  L,  p.  433), 
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As  for  the  name  of  the  river,  the  name  which  is  generally  given  to  it, 
viz.  Sh^ry  or  Sh^rl,  belongs,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  the  language  of  the  K6tok6.  The  Baglrmi  people  call  it  only  B^,  dis- 
tinguishing it  in  the  various  parts  of  its  course  by  the  names  of  the 
different  villages  which  are  situated  on  its  banks,  as  B5,-M6le,  Bd-Bus6, 
Bi-Gfln,  while  the  Arabs  call  it  at  this  place  Bahr-M6l6,  and  a  little 
higher  up  from  the  other  village,  Bahr-Asu.  When  the  whole  river, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  called  Asu,  the  relation  is  quite  the  same  as  the 
komddugu  W5,(ibe  being  called  Yeou  or  Y6. 

But  while  I  was  thus  able  to  employ  my  time  not  quite  unprofitably, 
my  comforts  were  not  quite  so  good  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
neither  fowl  nor  milk  being  procurable,  and  the  fresh  fish  of  the  river, 
which  I  was  occasionally  able  to  procure  for  a  handsome  present,  not 
agreeing  with  the  weak  state  of  my  stomach  ;  although  it  was  excellent 
and  very  palatable.  There  is  a  small  market  held  at  a  village  about 
five  miles  distant,  of  the  name  of  Ediye,  and  every  Wednesday  another 
market,  a  little  more  important,  near  a  village  of  the  name  of  Chlnge. 

My  impatience  was  augmented  by  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  while  the  numbers  of  mosquitoes  allowed 
me  but  little  rest  during  the  night.  The  sky  was  usually  overcast,  and 
occasionally  early  in  the  morning  the  whole  country  was  enveloped  in 
a  dense  fog.  Though  rather  cool  in  the  morning,  the  weather  became 
sultry  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  heavy  squalls  of  wind  some- 
times set  in  in  the  afternoon.  I  would  willingly  have  shared  the  company 
of  the  sultan  in  the  expedition,  although  the  news  which  arrived  from 
the  camp  was  not  altogether  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  pagan 
inhabitants  of  G6gomf,  against  whom  he  was  waging  war,  were  re- 
ported to  have  descended  from  their  mountain  strongholds,  and  to  have 
slain  a  considerable  number  of  his  people,  and  amongst  them  a  well- 
known  Arab  from  Morocco,  who  accompanied  him  on  this  expedition. 

Thursday ^  March  25. — It  was  about  noon,  when  to  my  great  delight 
my  trooper  Gr6ma  *Abdti  returned  from  his  errand.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  attendants  of  the  Z6rma,  or  rather  Kadam^nge,  the 
lieutenant-governor  whom  the  sultan  had  left  during  his  absence  in 
command  of  the  capital.  I  was  disappointed,  however,  in  my  expec- 
tation that  I  should  now  be  allowed,  without  further  delay,  to  reach 
the  capital  myself,  for  the  messengers  produced  a  document  provided 
with  a  large  black  seal,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to  await  the  answer 
of  the  sultan  in  Btigom5,n,  a  place  higher  up  the  river,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  together  with  those  of  a  neighbouring  town,  called  Miskin, 
were  to  provide  me  with  fresh  fish  and  milk  during  my  stay  there. 
Although  anxious  to  join  the  sultan  himself,  I  had  nothing  to  object  to 
such  an  arrangement,  and  was  glad  to  move  on,  if  it  were  only  a  little. 
Our  path  on  leaving  the  village  kept  along  the  steep  north-easterly 
bank  of  the  river,  which  here  separates  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern  one  has  more  the  nature  of  a  creek.  The  island  thus  formed 
was  thickly  wooded,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  hamlet  of  fisher- 
men, seemed  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  possession  of  wild  animals ;  for 
while  we  clearly  distinguished  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen  large  antelopes 
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of  the  species  called  "  mohor,"  or  "  himraye  **  {Antilofie  Soemmeringit)^ 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  a  string  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  crocodiles  all  lying  quietly  on  their  backs  on  the  sandy  beach,  and 
basking  in  the  sun.  None  of  them,  however,  were  remarkable  for  their 
size,  the  largest  measuring  apparently  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 

Our  march  was  rather  short,  my  companions  taking  up  quarters  for 
us  in  the  small  village  called  Lfmshi,  situated  two  miles  and  a  half 
higher  up  the  river,  or  rather  creek.  Here  there  was  a  tolerable  degree 
of  activity,  and  several  boats  were  lying  near  the  banks.  Having  just 
before  observed  such  numbers  of  crocodiles,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished 
at  seeing  the  women,  who  were  fetching  water,  bathing  without  appre- 
hension in  the  river.  The  island  opposite,  at  this  spot  also,  was  densely 
covered  with  wood,  but  a  little  higher  up  there  is  a  village  of  the  name 
of  0diy6.  Our  reception  in  the  village  was  very  inhospitable,  and  gave 
me  a  bad  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  under  whose 
protection  I  was  travelling. 

Friday^  March  26. — Our  march  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half  led 
through  stubble-fields,  after  which  we  entered  a  dense  forest  filled  with 
Dumerous  creeping  plants,  but  otherwise  of  a  rather  uniform  character, 
awaiting  the  reviving  power  of  the  raiuy  season.  The  shallow  water- 
course Mbusada,  or  Ms6l  el  Hij  *Ali,  was  all  the  time  close  on  our  left, 
till  we  crossed  it,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  We  then  pursued 
our  march  through  cultivated  grounds,  where,  besides  millet,  a  little 
cotton  also  was  raised,  at  other  times  proceeding  through  clearer  forest, 
and  soon  reached  the  village  Mustafaji,  which  was  the  native  place  of 
the  wife  of  my  escort  Gr6ma  *AbdG. 

Here  we  were  quartered  without  delay ;  but  the  huts  were  not 
remarkable  either  for  their  size  or  architecture,  consisting  entirely  of 
thatch  and  reed,  the  lower  part  being  only  slightly  touched  with  clay, 
and  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  the  heat  of  them  was  really  suf- 
focating. The  inhabitants  are  all  Kantiri,  who,  having  emigrated  from 
B43mu  during  the  time  of  the  decay  of  that  empire,  have  settled  here  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Bagirmi,  where  they  have  introduced  the  little 
civilisation  which  at  present  is  seen,  especially  weaving  and  dyeing, 
which  is  here  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Sh^ri  or  Bi, 
in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about  seven  miles  distant  towards  the  west,  and 
the  inundation  even  approaches  the  very  village  by  means  of  the  shallow 
depressions  and  watercourses  which  intersect  the  country.  A  great 
extent  of  ground  was  under  cultivation. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  behaved  very  hospitably,  and  my 
horseman's  father-in-law,  a  very  jovial  and  decent-looking  man,  made 
me  a  present  of  a  fat  sheep.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  water,  the 
well,  notwithstanding  its  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  containing  only  a 
very  small  supply.  Scarcity  of  water  seems,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  the 
great  disadvantages  of  Bagirmi. 

We  remained  here  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day, 
and  did  not  start  until  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  country 
which  we  traversed  was  well  inhabited,  and  a  good  deal  of  cotton  was 
to  be  seen ;  and  it  was  here  that  I  first  beheld  it  cultwaXed  m  ivi^^t^ 

**  :j> 
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and  furrows,  a  manner  of  culture  which,  I  think,  is  constantly  adhered 
to  in  America  as  well  as  in  India,  but  in  Negroland  very  rarely ;  the 
cotton  plants  growing  on  the  ridges,  but  being  at  present  quite  bare  of 
leaves.  All  the  cotton  plantations  which  I  had  seen  previously  in 
Negroland  were  left  to  themselves,  and  were  rather  in  a  wild  state  ;  but 
here  they  seemed  to  be  well  kept  and  taken  care  of.  At  a  village 
called  MtitkomI  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  great  numbers  of  asses ; 
here  the  ground  was  full  of  the  holes  of  the  ffinek  or  Megalotis^  called 
by  the  native  Shtiwa  population  "  bti  hass6n." 

Further  on,  a  firm  and  dry  clay  soil  succeeded.  Having  then  passed 
a  large  village  of  the  name  of  Btigarf,  we  took  up  our  quarters  a  little 
before  sunset  in  a  village  called  Matuw^,  which  belongs  to  a  wealthy 
and  learned  man  called  Leglri  Bti-M(isa,  and  were  very  hospitably 
received.  These  people  were  also  Kantiri,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
observe  some  signs  of  industry  in  the  shape  of  a  small  dyeing  place, 
which  contained  two  pits. 

Sunday,  March  28. — At  an  early  hour  we  pursued  our  march, 
approaching  the  town  of  BQgomdn,  where  I  was  to  await  further  orders 
from  the  sultan.  The  country  exhibited  signs  of  considerable  cultiva- 
tion, and  numerous  farming  hamlets,  called  "  y6w€6  "  by  the  Bagirmi 
people,  were  spread  about ;  at  present,  however,  they  were  tenantless, 
being  only  inhabited  dining  the  rainy  season  by  the  "  field  hands,"  as 
an  American  would  say.  After  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  and  having 
passed  a  swampy  meadow  ground  with  numerous  traces  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, we  again  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  Bagfrmi,  the 
Sh^  or  B5,,  which  here,  where  at  present  it  formed  a  wide  flat  sandy 
beach,  at  first  sight  seemed  very  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that 
noble  character  which  it  had  exhibited  lower  down,  so  that  I  almost 
supposed  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the  principal  river,  although 
my  people  repeatedly  assured  me  this  was  not  the  case;  that  small 
branch  which  higher  up,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Mlltu,  separates 
from  it,  passing  by  Bus6  and  Bichik^m,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
Mdseftl,  having  just  rejoined  it  near  the  town  of  Mfskin,  of  which  the 
taller  trees,  if  not  the  houses,  were  visible  from  hence.  The  river  here 
forms  a  long  reach  from  south  to  north,  but  higher  up,  beyond  Mfskin, 
comes  from  S.S.E.  The  bank  on  this  side  was  very  low,  which  is  the 
reason  that  the  river  during  the  inundation  spreads  over  a  greater 
extent  of  country.  The  ground  shelves  very  gradually,  and  the  river 
seemed  shallow  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  beach,  but  its 
depth  on  the  other  side  may  be  the  more  considerable,  the  opposite 
bank  on  which  the  town  of  B<igom5,n  stands  being  rather  steep. 

The  town,  seen  from  this  distance,  seemed  to  be  rather  in  a  state  of 
decay, — at  least  as  regarded  the  wall ;  but  it  was  pleasantly  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  del6b-  and  dtim-palms  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  It  was  market-day,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
numbers  of  people  were  collected  on  the  south-eastern  beach,  where 
we  had  arrived,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  ferry-boats :  so  that  altogether 
it  exhibited  quite  an  interesting  scene.  But  gradually  the  bustle  sub- 
sided, and  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  sandy  beach  became  almost 
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insupportable ;  lor,  notwithstanding  my  warning,  we  had  left  the  green 
bolder  of  trees  and  herbage  far  behind  us,  and  had  advanced  along  the 
broad  sandy  beach,  which  at  present  was  dry,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
^vater.  My  escort,  together  with  the  two  servants  of  Z^rma,  had  gone 
into  the  town  to  announce  my  arrival,  and  to  inform  the  head  man  of 
the  order  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  that  I  was  to  await  here  the  com- 
mands of  the  sultan :  but  no  answer  came.  In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to 
protect  myself  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  by  forming  a  temporary 
shelter  of  my  carpet ;  for  the  sun  in  these  climes  is  never  more  severe 
than  just  before  the  setting-in  of  the  rainy  season,  and  we  had  generally 
at  two  o'clock  between  loiS**  and  1 10°.  As  noon  passed  by,  I  grew  im- 
patient, especially  as  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  there  being  no  firewood, 
«»ven  for  cooking  a  very  simple  dinner. 

At  length,  a  little  before  three  o'clock,  my  messengers  returned,  and 
their  countenances  indicated  that  they  were  not  the  bearers  of  satisfac- 
tory news.  The  governor  of  Btigom^n  refused  obedience  to  the  direct 
order  of  his  lord  the  Sultan  of  Bagfrmi,  and  declined  receiving  me  into 
the  town.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  xillage 
Matuwlrf,  where  we  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained.  Dragging 
therefore  behind  us  the  sheep  which  we  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
slaughter,  we  returned  by  the  same  road  we  had  come. 

Here  we  remained  the  following  morning,  and  I  had  sufficient  time 
to  reflect  on  my  condition  in  this  country.  There  could  not  be  the 
least  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  unfavourably 
inclined  towards  the  stranger ;  and  I  was  persuaded  that  the  best  course 
for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  return  to  Log6n,  and  there  quietly  await 
the  answer  of  the  sultan  ;  but  my  companions  were  not  of  my  opinion, 
and  assured  me  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  country  after  I  had 
once  entered  it  It  was  therefore  decided  that  we  should  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  capital,  and  make  our  further  proceedings  dependent 
upon  circumstances.  The  reason  we  did  not  start  at  once  was  because 
my  companions  wanted  to  pass  the  extensive  forest  which  lay  before  us 
in  the  night-time,  as  there  was  no  water  for  a  whole  day's  march,  and 
our  people  were  unprovided  with  water-skins. 

In  order  to  employ  my  leisure  time,  I  took  a  walk  to  BGgarl,  the 
village  above  mentioned,  it  being  market-day ;  and  I  was  glad,  con- 
sidering the  little  civilisation  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  these  regions, 
to  find  a  good  deal  of  traffic  going  on  in  the  market.  There  were  about 
twenty  head  of  cattle,  between  sixty  and  eighty  sheep,  and  about  a 
dozen  asses  to  be  sold ;  there  were,  moreover,  a  good  assortment  of 
black  and  white  tobes,  a  tolerable  supply  of  butter  and  honey,  besides 
millet,  beans,  and  ground-nuts  ;  the  latter,  especially,  were  very  plenti- 
ful, and  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  these  regions,  also, 
this  valuable  article  of  commerce  grows  in  great  quantities,  and  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  natives ;  but  as  for  cotton,  the 
supply  was  rather  limited. 

The  staple  commodity  of  the  market  were  tobes,  half-tobes,  and 
single  strips  of  cotton,  or  flrda,  about  three  inches  wide,  and  from  three 
to  four  drd  in  length.     Unfortunately,  1  was  destitute  of  this  kind  of 
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money,  the  people  rejecting  with  contempt  those  miserable  little  shirts, 
or  d6ra,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  B6rnu ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  good  supply  of  the  market,  I  might  have  remained  unpro- 
vided. I  however  succeeded  in  buying  a  few  fdrda  for  some  needles, 
pa)ang  four  needles  for  each  f^rda.  I  bought  also  a  little  butter  for 
some  beads. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  water ;  and 
the  well  in  Matuw^rl,  which  is  only  two  fathoms  and  a  half  deep,  con- 
tained very  little.  The  wells  in  Bligarl  were  three  fathoms  deep,  but 
were  no  better  supplied.  Of  course,  by  digging  to  a  greater  depth,  and 
constructing  the  wells  in  a  proper  way,  the  people  might  secure  a 
sufficient  supply;  but  they  prefer  walking  every  day  to  a  far  distant 
village  for  a  little  water  rather  than  employ  a  few  weeks  industriously 
in  making  a  durable  well. 

After  a  cordial  parting  from  the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  we  started  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  halt,  about  sunset,  in  a  small  hamlet  called  "  B(iru- 
nyfgo,"  or  **  hyaenas'  den,"  we  continued  our  march  without  interruption 
till  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  village  just  mentioned  lies  at  the 
border  of  the  wilderness;  and  here  we  had  not  only  to  water  our 
horses  and  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  water  for  ourselves,  but  I  had  also  to 
give  medicine  to  some  people  who  had  followed  me  all  the  way  from 
Btigarl. 

Having  rested  for  a  little  more  than  five  hours  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
wiChout  being  molested  by  man  or  beast,  we  continued  our  march 
through  the  dense  jungle  full  of  trees  and  thick  underwood,  while  larger 
trees  became  more  and  more  scanty.  Gradually  the  forest  became 
clearer,  and  flocks  of  turtle-doves  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  such  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
presence  of  this  bird  is  sometimes  liable  to  error. 

After  the  rainy  season  the  character  presented  by  this  forest  must 
be  very  different,  and  a  little  further  on,  evident  signs  of  former  cultiva- 
tion began  to  be  visible,  even  of  sesamum  ("  m^rrashi,"  as  the  Kanfiri, 
"  kdrru,"  as  the  Bagirmi  people  call  it),  as  was  evident  from  the  deep 
furrows  which  intersected  the  ground.  The  inhabitants  of  two  or  three 
small  hamlets  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  even  during  the  drought 
which  at  present  prevailed ;  and  we  met  a  large  body  of  women  and 
children,  who  preferred  fetching  every  night  and  morning  their  supply 
of  this  most  essential  element  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  rather 
than  desert  their  native  village. 

Having  passed  another  hamlet,  likewise  destitute  of  water,  and  left 
several  villages  at  a  greater  distance  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  cultivated 
ground,  we  at  length  reached  the  longed-for  El  Dorado  where  water 
was  to  be  found ;  and,  as  may  be  presumed,  there  was  a  great  bustle 
round  the  well,  which  had  to  supply  the  whole  thirsty  neighbourhood. 
Numbers  of  people,  camels,  and  asses  were  thronging  around,  longing 
for  the  moment  when  they  might  come  in  for  their  share ;  and  as  the 
well  was  ten  fathoms  deep,  a  considerable  time  would  necessarily  elapse 
before  they  were  all  supplied.     Being  saluted  in  a  friendly  way  by  the 
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people,  I  pitched  my  tent  m  the  shade  of  a  large  ch6dia  or  caoutchouc- 
tree,  which,  however,  was  very  scanty,  as  the  young  leaves  had  not 
come  out,  and  afforded  very  little  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Here  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  I  tasted  a  dish  of  sesamum,  which 
"was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  millet,  in  the  form  of  a  large  hasty 
pudding,  but,  being  insufficiently  seasoned  by  the  common  African 
sauce  of  the  leaves  of  the  klika  or  monkey-bread  tree,  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  very  dainty  dish.  The  village,  the  name  of  which  is 
M6korI,  had  a  comfortable  appearance ;  and  the  pounding  of  indigo 
in  the  dyeing-pits  went  on  without  interruption,  even  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  Some  Ftilbe  or  FelUta  shepherds  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  barter  a  little  butter  for  glass 
beads,  as  well  as  a  small  supply  of  rice — that  is  to  say,  wild  rice,  for 
rice  is  not  cultivated  here,  but  only  gathered  in  the  jungles  from  what 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  left.  Altogether  I  might  have  been 
very  comfortable,  if  my  uncertain  situation  in  the  country  had  not  caused 
me  some  anxiety. 

When  we  pursued  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  our  road  lay  through  a 
fertile  country,  where  the  cultivation  was  divided  between  millet  and 
sesamum,  till  we  reached  the  first  group  of  the  village  of  B^kad^,  which 
consists  of  four  distinct  hamlets.  Here  my  companions  wanted  to  pro- 
cure quarters  for  me;  but  fortunately  the  head  man  of  the  village 
refused  them  admittance,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  for  hospi- 
tality in  another  hamlet,  and  it  was  my  good  luck  to  obtain  quarters  in 
the  house  of  a  man  who  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of 
my  journey.  This  was  Hij  BQ-Bakr  Sadlk,  a  spare  old  man,  of  very 
amiable  temperament,  to  whom  I  became  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of 
kindness  and  valuable  information. 

While  I  pitched  my  tent  in  his  small  courtyard,  he  was  sitting  close 
by,  and  was  informing  me,  in  very  good  Arabic,  that  he  had  thrice  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  seen  the  great  ships  of  the  Christians  on 
the  Sea  of  Jedda.  He  remembered  minutely  all  the  different  localities 
which  he  had  visited  in  the  course  of  his  long  wanderings. 

Delighted  that  by  chance  I  had  fallen  in  with  such  a  man,  I  sent 
away  the  next  morning  my  horseman  Gr6ma  *Abdti,  and  the  two  mes- 
sengers, to  the  capital,  in  order  to  inform  the  lieutenant-governor  that 
the  chief  of  Btigomin  had  refused  obedience  to  his  direct  order  and 
denied  me  admittance  into  the  town,  and  to  ask  him  what  was  to 
become  of  me  now.  Sending  him  at  the  same  time  a  present,  I  begged 
him  urgently  to  allow  me  either  to  enter  the  capital  or  to  retrace  my 
steps  to  B6mu.  Gr6ma  promised  me  that  he  would  return  the  next 
morning  with  a  decisive  answer.  However,  he  did  not  keep  his  promise, 
but  remained  absent  full  seven  days,  although  the  distance  from  the 
capital  was  only  about  ten  miles.  It  was  therefore  very  fortunate  that 
I  had  the  company  of  Bti-Bakr  Sadik,  for  no  other  person  would  have 
been  able  to  give  me  such  an  insight  into  the  character  and  the  history 
of  these  regions  as  this  man. 

He  drew  a  spirited  picture  of  the  great  national  struggle  which  his 
countrymen  had  been  carrying  on  against  B6rnu,  he  himself  having 
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taken  part  in  several  battles.  Ite  boasted,  and  with  reason,  that  slaves 
of  his  master  had  twice  beaten  the  sheikh  Mohammed  el  K^nemf,  and 
that  the  sheikh  had  only  gained  the  victory  by  calling  to  his  assistance 
Mtistapha  el  Ahmar  and  Muknf,  the  two  succeeding  sultans  of  Fezzdn, 
when,  by  destroying  the  towns  of  Bab^liyd  and  G^wi,  and  by  taking 
possession  of  the  capital,  he  made  himself  temporary  master  of  the 
country.  He  described  to  me  with  delight  how  his  countrymen  had 
driven  back  the  FelUta  who  were  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
jemmdra  in  their  country,  and  that  they  had  undertaken  afterwards  a 
successful  expedition  against  B6go,  one  of  the  settlements  of  that 
nation. 

Bti-Bakr  indeed  might  have  been  called  a  patriot  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Although  a  loyal  subject,  and  humbly  devoted  to  his  sultan, 
nevertheless  he  beheld  with  the  deepest  mortification  the  dechne  of  his 
native  country  from  the  former  wealth  and  importance  it  had  enjoyed 
previous  to  the  time  when  *Abd  el  Kerim  Sabdn,  the  Sultan  of  Widdy, 
conquered  it,  plundered  its  treasures,  made  the  king  tributary,  and  led 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Thus  the  whole  well-being  of 
the  country  had  been  annihilated,  and  not  only  their  wealth  in  silver 
and  cattle  had  disappeared,  but  the  ruin  and  decay  extended  even,  as  he 
considered,  in  his  melancholy  frame  of  mind,  to  nature, — whole  districts 
which  had  been  formerly  under  cultivation  and  covered  with  villages 
being  now  changed  to  a  wilderness,  and  regions  which  had  formerly 
been  well  supplied  with  water  suffering  now  the  extreme  of  drought 
Worms,  he  told  me,  were  devouring  their  crops  and  vegetables,  doommg 
them  to  starvation. 

All  this  was  true  as  far  as  regarded  the  present  state  of  the  country ; 
for  though  I  cannot  say  whether  its  physical  condition  was  ever  much 
more  favourable,  still  as  to  its  government  and  political  importance  there 
certainly  was  a  time  when  Bagirmi  enjoyed  greater  prosperity.  It 
might  seem  indeed  as  if  the  country  was  visited  by  Divine  chastisement, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  offences  of  their  ancestors  and  the  ungodly  life 
of  their  former  ruler.  In  no  country  in  the  whole  extent  of  Negroland 
which  I  have  travelled  over  have  I  seen  such  vast  numbers  of  destruc- 
tive worms,  and  such  a  predominance  of  ants,  as  in  Bagirmi.  There 
is  especially  a  large  black  worm  called  "  hallu-w6ndi,"  as  long  as  the 
largest  grub,  but  much  bigger,  which,  swarming  in  millions,  consumes 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  natives.  Bii-Bakr  showed 
me  also  another  far  smaller,  but  not  less  voracious  insect,  which  they 
call  "  kunjungjddu,"  a  beetle  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  but  the  poor  natives,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  in 
the  case  of  the  locust,  do  not  fail  to  take  their  revenge,  for  when  the 
insect  has  grown  fat  and  big  at  their  expense,  they  devour  it  themselves, 
— a  habit  which  may  be  one  of  the  numerous  relics  of  their  former 
pagan  existence,  it  being  still  a  general  custom  with  the  S6kot6  to  eat 
a  large  species  of  beetle  called  "  derndha." 

Of  other  species  of  worms  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on  ; 
but  with  the  white  and  black  ants  I  myself"  waged  repeatedly  a  relent- 
less but  unsuccessful  war  during  my  residence  in  the  country.    Already, 
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the  second  day  of  my  stay  in  Bdkadd,  I  observed  that  the  white  ant 
(Temtes  fatalis)  was  threatening  my  couch,  which  I  had  spread  upon 
a  very  coarse  mat,  or  "  sfggedl "  as  the  Kandri,  "  laba  "  as  the  Bagirmi 
people  call  it,  made  of  the  thickest  reed,  with  total  destruction.  I 
therefore,  for  want  of  a  better  protection,  contrived  an  expedient  which 
I  thought  would  guarantee  my  berth  against  the  further  attacks  of  those 
cruel  intruders,  placing  my  couch  upon  three  very  large  poles ;  but  I 
soon  had  cause  to  discover  that  those  ferocious  insects  were  not  to  be 
deterred  by  such  means,  for  two  days  afterwards  I  found  that  they  had 
not  only  built  their  entrenchments  along  the  poles,  and  reached  the  top, 
but  had  eaten  through  both  the  coarse  mats,  finished  a  large  piece  of  my 
Stambtili  carpet,  and  destroyed  several  other  articles.  And  during  my 
further  stay  here  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  in  preventing  these  insects 
from  destroying  all  my  things ;  for  their  voracity  and  destructive  powers 
seem  to  increase  towards  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  which  was 
fast  setting  in. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  sultry,  and  we  had  the  first  thunder- 
storm on  the  3rd  of  April ;  and  from  that  time  we  experienced  a 
tornado  almost  every  day,  although  in  general  there  was  not  much  rain. 

The  village  itself,  of  course,  afforded  very  little  entertainment.  In 
former  times  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  slave  or  farming  village,  or 
"  y6we6,*'  while  the  masters  of  the  field-hands  resided  at  another  place, 
called  Kfistiya  ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  previously  that  they  had 
taken  up  their  residence  at  this  place  ;  nevertheless  even  at  present  it 
is  nothing  better  than  a  farming  village,  grain  being  the  only  produce  of 
the  place,  while  the  inhabitants  do  not  possess  a  single  cow,  so  that 
milk  and  butter  are  great  luxuries,  and  even  a  fowl  quite  out  of  the 
question.  But  as  for  grain,  B^kad^  is  not  vdthout  importance  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  corn-growing  places  in  the  country, 
especially  for  sorghum  ('•  ngdberi,"  or,  as  they  call  it,  "  wd  "),  while  millet 
("  ch6ngo  ")  is  not  so  extensively  grown. 

A  market  is  held  every  Sunday,  near  the  western  hamlet ;  but  it  is 
very  miserable  indeed,  and  it  was  all  the  worse  for  me,  as  the  people 
refused  to  accept  in  payment  any  of  those  small  articles  of  which  I  was 
still  possessed,  all  my  property  at  the  time  consisting  of  3,000  shells — 
that  is  to  say,  little  more  than  a  Spanish  dollar, — a  small  assortment  of 
beads,  and  a  few  looking-glasses,  but  principally  needles,  while  here 
also  the  people  required  what  I  had  not,  namely,  the  cotton  strips 
which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  only  luxury  offered  for  sale  in 
the  market  was  a  miserable  lean  sheep ;  and,  as  a  representative  of 
foreign  civilisation,  there  was  half  a  sheet  of  common  paper. 

This  was  the  sole  attraction  of  the  place,  with  the  exception  of  my 
amiable,  intelligent,  and  kind  host  BG-Bakr  Sadlk.  The  poor  old  man 
was  extremely  indignant  at  the  negligent  manner  in  which  I  was 
treated ;  but  he  was  feeble  and  timorous,  and  had  no  authority  in 
higher  spheres.  The  information  which  from  time  to  time  I  collected 
from  him  during  my  monotonous  stay  in  this  place  shall  be  given  in 
the  Appendix,  in  the  several  places  to  which  the  subjects  refer.  It  was 
very  amusing  for  me  to  observe  that  the  good  old  man,  all  the  time  that 
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he  was  conversing  with  me,  was  not  a  moment  idle ;  but  he  would 
either  sew,  not  only  for  himself,  but  even  articles  of  dress  for  another 
wife  of  his,  whom  he  had  in  the  capital,  and  soon  intended  to  visit,  or 
he  would  scrape  some  root  to  use  as  medicine,  or  else  select  some 
indigo,  for  dyeing  his  tobe,  or,  if  he  had  nothing  better  to  do,  he  would 
gather  the  single  grains  of  corn  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground, — for  in 
his  pious  frame  of  mind  he  thought  it  a  sin  that  so  valuable  a  proof  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Almighty  should  be  wasted. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  rather  uninteresting ;  and  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  same  man  who  on  our  arrival  had 
refused  us  hospitality,  for,  as  he  was  sick  and  wanted  a  cooling 
medicine,  I  found  the  common  remedies  with  which  I  was  provided  too 
weak  for  his  herculean  frame,  till  at  length,  with  a  dose  of  half  a  dozen 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  mixed  up  with  three  or  four  drachms  of  worm- 
powder,  I  succeeded  in  making  him  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  my 
medicines. 

In  general  the  Bagfrmi  people  are  much  better  made  than  the  B6rnu, 
the  men  excelling  them  in  size,  as  well  as  in  muscular  strength,  as  they 
do  also  in  courage  and  energy  of  mind,  while  the  women  are  far 
superior.  The  Baglrmi  females  in  general  are  very  well  made,  taller 
and  less  square  than  the  ugly  B6rnu  women,  but  with  beautifully- 
proportioned  limbs,  while  their  features  have  a  great  deal  of  regularity 
and  a  pleasing  expression ;  some  of  them  might  even  be  called  hand- 
some, with  their  large  dark  beautiful  eyes.  The  broad  nostrils  of  the 
B6rnu  females,  which  are  still  more  disfigured  by  the  ugly  coral  on  the 
left  side  of  the  nose,  are  entirely  foreign  to  them.  While  the  B6rnu 
females  in  general  endeavour  only  to  excel  by  the  quantity  of  fat  or 
butter  which  they  put  upon  their  hair,  the  Bagirmi  women  bestow  con- 
siderable care  upon  its  arrangement ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  wear 
it,  imitating  exactly  the  shape  of  the  crest  of  a  helmet,  is  very  becoming, 
as  it  harmonises  exceedingly  well  with  their  tall  and  well-proportioned 
figures.  It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  the  Bagirmi  females 
are  celebrated  over  a  great  part  of  Negroland.  Their  dress  is  very 
simple,  similar  to  that  of  the  B6rnu,  namely,  the  black  *'ttirkedf," 
which  is  fastened  across  the  breast,  while  the  wealthier  among  them 
usually  throw  a  second  one  over  the  shoulder. 

The  women  in  general  seemed  to  be  very  healthy;  but  the  men 
suffer  much  from  a  peculiar  sickness  which  they  themselves  call 
"  muk^dam,"  while  the  Arabs  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  the  "  Guinea- 
worm,"  namely,  **ferentlt,"  or  "drCik,"  although  it  seems  tobe  a  very 
different  thing  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  worm  which  dwells  in  the  little  toe,  and 
eats  it  gradually  away,  beginning  at  the  joint,  so  that  the  limb  has  the 
appearance  of  being  tied  up  with  a  thread.  I  think  this  insect  is 
identical  with  the  Malts  Americana  or  Sauvagesii,  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called,  pulex penetrans^  a.  very  small  black  insect  well  known 
in  America.  This  disease  is  so  general  hereabouts,  that  amongst  ten 
people  you  will  find  at  least  one  who  has  only  four  toes. 

At  times  the  village  was  enlivened  by  some  little  intercourse, — now 
a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  then  a  troop  of  native  merchants,  tugtirchi  or 
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fatlki.  The  pilgrims  were  some  of  them  on  their  home-journey,  with 
the  impressions  which  they  had  received  of  things  scarcely  intelligible 
to  themselves,  others  going  eastward  with  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
they  had  brought  from  their  distant  homes.  There  were  people  from 
every  region  of  Negroland  ;  but  unfortunately  I  had  scarcely  anything 
to  offer  them  besides  needles,  with  which  article  I  gladly  assisted  them 
on  their  arduous  journey,  for  nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
traveller  as  to  gain  the  good-will  of  these  people,  who  are  the  bearers 
of  public  opinion  in  these  regions.  Thus  my  liberality  in  making 
presents  of  needles,  and  nothing  but  needles,  procured  me  the  title 
among  these  witty  people,  of  the  Needle-Prince,  "  maUribra : "  and 
although  it  was  useful,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  my  friendly  dis- 
position, it  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  open  an  intimate  intercourse  with 
them.  But  there  was  one  amongst  these  distant  wanderers,  a  native 
of  K6bbi,  a  very  intelligent  man,  from  whom  I  derived  my  first  informa- 
tion about  the  populousness  of  that  fine  and  beautiful  country  which  I 
was  soon  to  visit  myself. 

A  numerous  troop  of  pilgrims  from  W^ndalA  or  M5.ndard  also  created 
a  considerable  interest ;  and  I  entered  with  them  into  lively  polemics 
concerning  the  relation  of  their  prince,  or  •'  tuks6-mal6,"  with  the  ruler 
of  B6mu,  for  they  denied  positively  that  their  chief  had  tendered  his 
subjection  in  order' to  avert  from  his  own  country  that  numerous  host 
which  we  had  accompanied  a  few  months  previously  to  the  MOsgu 
country.  The  poorer  members  of  the  caravan  went  round  about  the 
hamlets  beating  their  drums,  in  order  to  collect  alms  to  supply  their 
wants  during  their  meritorious  journey,  while  the  wealthier  among 
them  came  to  my  host  in  order  to  buy  from  him  their  supply  of 
native  corn. 

The  commercial  intercourse  also  which  took  place  in  the  little  village 
where  I  was  obliged  to  make  so  long  a  stay,  exhibited  some  more 
interesting  features,  notwithstanding  the  dulness  of  the  market;  for 
among  the  merchants  there  appeared  occasionally  a  small  troop  01 
H^usa  people — dangarOnfa,  slender  active  fellows,  accustomed  to 
fatigue,  and  content  with  little  profit,  who  were  carrying  on  their  heads, 
all  the  way  from  Kan6  to  Baglrmi,  small  parcels  of  indigo-dyed  shirts, 
and  other  commodities,  in  order  to  barter  them  for  the  fine  asses  ot 
D^-F<ir,  which  are  brought  hither  by  the  travellers  from  the  east. 

Not  less  interesting  was  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  a  numerous 
caravan  of  JelUba,  from  Nimr6  in  W^d^y,  who  had  come  to  M^-efi^ ; 
it  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  people,  with  about  twenty  pack-oxen  and 
asses.  As  for  the  principal  part  of  the  caravan,  the  chief  commodity 
imported  by  them  was  copper,  which  they  were  bringing  from  the  great 
copper-mine,  or  el  hofra,  situated  to  the  south  of  D^r-Ftir,  carrying  it  as 
far  as  Kan6  towards  the  west,  where  this  fine  eastern  copper  rivals  the 
old  copper  which  is  brought  by  the  Arab  caravans  from  Tripoli.  But 
these  people  who  had  arrived  in  B^kad^  were  the  poorer  members  01 
the  troop ;  and  their  wealth  and  exclusive  article  of  commerce  was  a 
very  excellent  quahty  of  rock  salt,  which  the  Tebu-Guri^n  bring  from 
the  Burrum  or  Baht  el  Ghaz^  to  W^a,  where  it  is  bought  in  great 
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quantities  by  the  JelUba,  who  sell  it  in  small  parcels,  carrying  it  as  far 
as  Log6n  and  Ktisuri.  I  bought  a  little  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  found 
it  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  its  having  decidedly  a  fishy  taste. 

It  was  but  very  rarely  that  I  mounted  my  horse,  as  I  purposely 
avoided  everything  which  was  likely  to  attract  attention,  or  create 
envious  and  jealous  feelings ;  but  on  the  loth  of  the  month,  I  was 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  take  a  long  ride,  as  my  she-camel,  which 
at  the  time  was  my  only  beast  of  burden,  was  missing,  and  not  a  trace 
of  her  could  be  found.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  village  there  is 
much  forest  of  a  very  uniform  character,  interspersed  vdth  tall  reed- 
grass  ;  but  on  the  other  sides  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen, 
shaded  by  h^jillj  (or  "j^ga,"  as  it  is  called  here),  nebek  or  "kirna,"* 
and  talha  trees,  here  called  "  kel^ya."  I  found  it  very  remarkable  that 
almost  all  the  fields,  even  those  where  millet  and  sorghum  were  grown, 
were  laid  out  in  deep  furrows,  called  derlba, — a  system  of  tillage 
which,  in  the  case  of  any  sort  of  grain,  I  had  not  before  observed  in 
Negroland.  Besides  grain,  a  good  deal  of  sesamum  ("k^rru"),  cotton 
(".ny6re"),  and  indigo  ("  allni ")  was  cultivated,  the  plants  being  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  bare  of  leaves  at  the  present 
season.  On  the  north-east  side,  also,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  forest ; 
but  it  was  adorned  by  some  groups  of  fine  trees.  It  was  enlivened  by 
numbers  of  Guinea  fowl  and  gazelles ;  and  a  great  number  of  "  k^go  " 
trees,  with  their  wide-spreading  branches,  were  observed  here.  The 
soil  had  been  ahready  tolerably  saturated  with  moisture,  fine  tufts  of 
succulent  grass  were  springing  up  here  and  there,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  water  my  horse  at  a  small  pool ;  but  this  abundance  of  the  watery 
element,  of  course,  was  only  temporary,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
rain  which  had  fallen  the  previous  night,  and  the  poor  inhabitants  were 
still  to  suffer  most  severely  from  drought,  their  deep  well  being  almost 
dry.  This  was  the  only  point  in  regard  to  which  I  had  continual  dis- 
putes with  the  inhabitants,  who  would  scarcely  allow  my  horse  to  get  his 
sufficient  quantum,  although  I  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  it. 

Meanwhile  I  waxed  impatient.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
of  April,  my  escort  Gr6ma  (whom  on  the  last  day  of  March  I  had  sent 
to  the  capital  to  bring  me  a  decisive  answer  without  delay)  returned 
with  a  messenger  of  the  lieutenant-governor, — not,  however,  to  grant 
either  of  my  requests,  but  rather  to  induce  me  to  wait  patiently  till  an 
answer  should  arrive  from  the  sultan  himself.  In  order  that  I  might 
not  starve  in  the  meanwhile,  they  brought  me  a  sheep  and  a  shirt,  with 
which  I  might  buy  provision  in  some  neighboi.ing  village  ;  but  as  there 

*  The  name  of  this  tree,  which  is  so  common  all  over  this  part  of  the 
world — in  the  forms  k6rna,  kurna,  kiirnahi,  kiirru,  kirna — is  one  of  the  most 
widely-spread  of  all  those  names  indicating  objects  possessing  properties 
useful  to  man ;  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  indigenous  in 
the  various  regions  where  it  is  at  present  found,  but  introduced  from  one 
and  the  same  quarter.  However,  on  nearer  inspection,  this  argument  does 
not  seem  to  be  conclusive.  It  has  certainly  not  been  introduced  into  Negro- 
land  from  a  inore  northern  climate,  as  little  as  the  Balanites  and  the  CucQera^ 
which  is  erroneously  called  Thebaica^  instead  of  Nigritia, 
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was  nothing  to  be  got  besides  millet  and  sorghum,  I  declared  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  either  to  be  admitted  into  the  capital,  or  to 
retrace  my  steps.  I  requested  Gr6ma  to  stay  with  me;  but  he  pre- 
tended he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  town,  where  his  servant  lay 
sick.  Not  suspecting  that  he  wanted  to  leave  me  alone,  and  to  join  the 
sultan  on  the  expedition,  I  allowed  him  to  go,  and  resolved  to  wait  a 
few  days  in  patience.  But,  restless  and  impatient  as  I  was,  the  delay 
pressed  heavily  upon  me  ;  and  when  on  the  13th  my  kind  and  amiable 
host  Bfl-Bakr  Sadik  himself  went  to  the  capital,  I  had  nothing  to  calm 
my  disquietude.  Through  my  host,  I  had  once  more  addressed  myself 
to  the  lieutenant-governor,  requesting  to  be  admitted  into  the  capital 
without  further  delay;  and  feti-Bakr  had  promised  me,  in  the  most 
distinct  terms,  that  before  Thursday  night,  which  was  the  1 5th,  I  should 
have  a  decisive  answer.  Having  only  one  weak  camel  to  carry  my 
luggage,  I  had  taken  scarcely  any  books  with  me  on  this  excursion  to 
Bagirmi,  and  the  little  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  gather  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  my  restless  spirit  its  proper  nourishment ;  and  I 
felt,  therefore,  mentally  depressed.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
Thursday  night  passed  away,  and  neither  Bfl-Bakr  himself  arrived,  nor 
any  message  from  him,  I  determined  to  put  my  threat  into  execution, 
and  to  retrace  my  steps  the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ENDEAVOUR   TO    LEAVE    TH2  COUNTRY. — ARRESTED. — FINAL  ENTRANCE 
INTO  MAS-EnX. — ITS  CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES. 

Friday ^  April  16. — As  soon  as  day  dawned,  I  arose  to  prepare  for 
my  departure.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  little  rain  fell,  which 
caused  some  delay ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased  I  got  my  camel  ready  and 
nay  horse  saddled.  Several  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  Bti-Bakr 
endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  remain ;  but  my  determination  was  too 
fixed,  and,  pointing  at  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
treated  in  this  country,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off  My  three 
servants,  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  had  received, 
followed  sullenly. 

We  retraced  the  path  by  which  we  had  come ;  but  the  rains  had 
made  it  almost  undiscernible,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  to  make  out 
the  right  track.  The  sun  was  very  powerful  after  the  rain  which  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  tropical  climates ; 
and  it  not  being  my  design  to  abscond  secretly,  I  decided  upon  halting, 
during  the  hot  hours,  in  M6korI,  and  quietly  pitched  my  tent — for  I 
firmly  expected  that,  if  my  presence  was  required,  it  was  here  they 
would  seek  for  me.  After  the  bad  fare  which  I  had  received  in 
B^Lkadd  for  so  long  a  time,  I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  procure  here  a 
fowl,  some  butter,  and  a  little  milk ;  and  it  was  a  sort  of  holiday  for  me 
to  indulge  in  these  simple  luxuries.    The  manner  in  which  I  obt.^i\i^<J 
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these  supplies  was  rather  circuitous,  a  long  bartering  taking  place  with 
beads,  needles,  and  a  little  natron  which  I  was  provided  with  from 
Kiikavv«.  The  price  of  the  fowl  was  three  darning-needles  ;  and  I  may 
here  state  the  obligation  under  which  I  am  to  Mr.  Charles  Beke,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller,  upon  whose  advice  I  had  provided  myself  in 
London  with  a  small  assortment  of  these  articles.  In  Middle  Sud^n 
their  value  was  not  appreciated ;  but  here,  in  Bagirmi,  I  found  them 
extremely  useful,  and  it  was  to  them  that  I  partly  owed  my  subsistence 
in  this  country. 

I  quietly  conversed  with  the  people  on  my  situation ;  and  they 
behaved  very  friendly  towards  me,  and  advised  me,  if  no  news  should 
arrive  from  the  capital  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  take  the  road  by 
K6lle-K6lle,-  M^rga,  and  j6gode,  a  place  which  they  represented  as  of 
considcTable  size,  and  thus  to  reach  the  river  near  the  village  of  Kl6sem, 
from  whence  I  might  cross  over  to  Kusuri.  I  even  obtained  here  some 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  river-system  of  Widdy,  from  a 
Fell^ta,*  or  Ptillo,  of  the  name  of  Abd  el  K^der.  I  should  have  passed 
the  day  very  comfortably,  if  a  strong  gale  had  not  arisen  about  noon, 
and  filled  my  tent  with  dust  and  sand.  The  sky  was  overcast;  but 
there  was  no  rain. 

A  little  after  sunset,  when  the  busy  scene  at  the  well  had  subsided,  I 
measured  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  found  it  to  be  86-4°  Fahr., 
which,  if  we  consider  it  as  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the  country, 
would  give  a  very  high  standard  for  Bagirmi.  The  well  was  fifteen 
fathoms  deep,  the  present  temperature  of  the  air  being  then  86° ;  at  one 
o'clock  p.m.  it  had  been  997°. 

Satufday^  April  17. — Having  passed  rather  an  unpleasant  night,  the  . 
ground  swarming  v^ath  black  ants  {Termes  mordax),  so  that  my  camel,  as 
well  as  my  horse,  moved  restlessly  about  and  disturbed  our  own  slumber 
frequently,  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning  with  confidence  on  my 
journey  westward.  Forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternately  succeeded 
each  other,  the  cultivation  consisting,  besides  millet,  of  cotton  and 
sesamum.  Women  were  collecting  the  leaves  of  the  hljilij,  from  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  more  esteemed  leaves  of  the  monkey-bread  tree, 
to  prepare  the  tasteless  sauce  used  for  their  daily  pudding.  The 
hdjillj  was  the  most  predominant  tree ;  besides  it  there  was  the  tree 
called  homain  by  the  Shdwa,  which  was  at  present  leafless,  but  was 
covered  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  apricot,  which,  when  ripe,  is  eaten 
by  the  natives.  The  ts^da  also,  with  its  cherry-like  fruit,  called  by  the 
Shtiwa  people  ibtid6je,  was  frequent. 

My  young  Shtiwa  companion  here  called  my  attention  to  the  honey- 
bird  {Cuculus  indicator\  called  by  his  countrymen  "  shn^ter,"  and  said 
to  be  a  metamorphosed  old  woman  searching  after  her  young  son,  and 
calling  him  by  name,  "  Shn6ter,  Shn6ter !  '*  All  over  Africa  this  little 
bird  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  the  most  curious  tales,  from  the 
Hottentot  country  to  the  Somaul,  and  from  the  Somaul  to  the  Jol6f. 

*  I  will  here  remark  that  I  think  this  form,  Fellata,  which  is  usual  in 
B6mu  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  is  in  its  origin  a  plural,  though  it  is 
continually  employed  also  for  the  singular. 
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Having  gone  about  five  miles,  we  wanted  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water 
from  a  small  hamlet  of  the  name  of  Bag^wu,  which  we  saw  on  one  side 
of  our  track ;  but  as  soon  as  we  approached  the  well,  a  decrepit  old 
man  rushed  furiously  out  of  his  hut,  as  if  we  were  about  to  steal  his 
most  valuable  property,  and  ordered  us  away  with  the  most  threatening 
attitude.  Such  is  the  value  of  water  in  this  dry  region  1  We  therefore 
continued  our  march,  and  could  only  account  for  the  existence  of  this 
miserable  village,  by  the  extensive  tract  of  cultivated  ground  which  was 
spread  about. 

We  then  entered  a  thick  forest  or  jungle,  with  tall  reeds,  and  showing 
numerous  footprints  of  the  giraffe,  an  animal  not  at  all  frequent  in  the 
populous  districts  of  Negroland.  Further  on,  the  path  exhibited  various 
signs  of  being  a  common  thoroughfare  for  elephants.  This  animal 
further  westward  had  not  made  itself  remarkable,  while  its  inveterate 
enemy  the  rhinoceros  had  already,  close  to  the  river,  given  sufficient 
proof  of  its  presence. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  approached  another 
village,  of  the  name  of  K6lle-K6lle,  which  from  a  distance  exhibited  a 
most  noble  appearance,  adorned  as  it  was  by  two  stately  del^b-palms, 
here  called  kiwe,  and  a  group  of  most  beautiful  tamarind-trees ;  but 
as  for  water,  this  village  was  not  much  better  provided  than  that  from 
which  we  had  just  been  driven,  being  dependent  for  this  necessary 
element  upon  a  sister  village  at  little  less  than  a  mile  distance.  Never- 
theless, the  dry  tract  which  lay  before  me  obliged  me  to  make  a  halt 
here,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  water. 

While  we  were  quietly  reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  tamarind-trees, 
a  party  of  people  arrived  from  a  village  which  we  had  passed  on  our 
road,  in  order  to  obtain  some  medicines ;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
acknowledged  my  trouble  was  so  delicate  and  becoming,  that  I  could 
not  decline  it,  though  in  general  I  did  not  accept  any  remuneration  for 
my  cures.  On  taking  leave  they  tied  a  fat  sheep,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  to  the  branches  of  the  tree  under  which  we  were 
reclining,  merely  informing  my  servants  that  it  was  a  present  for 
me. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  heat  during  the  midday  hours,  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  pursue  my  journey  without  long  delay;  for  all  my  in- 
formants agreed  in  representing  the  tract  before  us  as  an  extensive 
wilderness,  entirely  destitute  of  water.  There  were,  however,  evident 
traces  that  during  the  rainy  season  this  dry  forest  is  occasionally 
changed  into  an  extensive  swamp,  and  frequented  by  herds  of  giraffes 
and  other  wild  be^ts.  At  first  the  forest  was  clear ;  but  as  we  pro- 
ceeded it  became  enlivened  and  interwoven  by  a  profusion  of  creeping 
plants  called  "selld"  by  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but 
"gheUf "  in  the  dialect  of  the  western  Arabs.  In  many  spots  a  peculiar 
kind  of  reed  was  seen,  called  "  h^  "  by  the  Shtiwa,  who  make  from  it 
writing-pens ;  and  here  and  there  fresh  tufts  of  grass,  called  forth  by 
the  productive  power  of  the  rains,  were  springing  up.  It  is  this  young 
succulent  herbage  which  especially  attracts  the  rhinoceros.  Desolate 
as  this  wilderness  was  at  present,  there  were  evident  signs  that  at  timed 
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it  becopies  the  scene  of  a  considerable  degree  of  human  industry ;  and 
besides  sesamum,  even  fields  of  indigo  were  seen. 

After  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  we  reached  a  hamlet  which 
was  evidently  identical  with  the  village  Mirga,  with  regard  to  which 
our  informants  had  not  been  sure  whether  we  should  find  inhabitants 
there  or  not.  We  entered  it ;  but  not  a  single  human  being  was  to  be 
seen,  it  was  lifeless,  deserted,  and  half  in  ruins.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  some  houses  which  evidently  contained  property,  though,  the 
doors  not  being  sufficiently  secured,  its  safety  was  left  to  the  honesty 
of  the  passers-by. 

Here  the  path  divided,  and  it  was  apparent  that,  in  order  to  prosecute 
my  journey  by  way  of  j6god6,  we  must  pursue  the  northern  one ;  but 
unluckily,  while  no  recent  traces  were  to  be  seen  along  this  path,  the 
southerly  track  seemed  to  be  well-trodden,  and  my  poor  servants,  who 
before  had  silently  though  sullenly  followed  me,  broke  out  into  the 
most  moiu-nful  lamentations  when  they  saw  that  I  wanted  to  take  the 
path  which  showed  no  signs  of  intercourse,  saying  that  I  was  going  to 
destroy  their  lives  as  well  as  my  own  in  this  desolate  wilderness.  At 
length,  after  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  them,  telling  them  that 
they  were  frustrating  my  projects,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  overruled  by 
their  piteous  supplications,  although  with  a  sad  foreboding,  and  pursued 
the  southerly  track. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  we  reached  another  hamlet,  consist- 
ing of  large  decent-looking  huts,  and  filling  us  with  almost  confident 
hope  that  we  might  there  find  comfortable  quarters ;  but  we  soon  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  here  also  not  a  human  being  was  left  behind. 
Only  a  group  of  five  antelopes  {oryx)^  called  here  "t6tel,"  with  their 
erect  horns,  were  fearlessly  standing  at  a  little  distance,  and  staring  at 
us.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  this  handsome  animal  in  a  wild 
state,  though  I  afterwards  found  it  to  be  very  frequent  in  this  country, 
and  even  fell  in  with  it  along  the  kom^dugu  of  B6rnu. 

Having  convinced  ourselves  that  the  well  was  dry,  and  not  thinking 
quarters  in  a  desolate  village  very  safe  in  such  a  country,  we  pursued  our 
march,  entering  again  a  dense  forest  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  seemed  to 
have  fallen,  so  that  I  was  even  enabled  to  water  the  horse,  although  the 
danger  from  wild  beasts  could  not  but  be  greatly  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  aqueous  element.  After  a  march  of  two  miles  more,  the 
evening  being  very  dark,  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  halt  for  the 
night ;  we  therefore  chose  a  small  place  free  from  wood,  put  our  lug- 
gage, camel,  horse,  and  sheep  in  the  middle,  and  assigned  to  each  of 
ourselves  one  of  the  corners,  where  we  were  to  keep  up  a  fire.  We 
had,  however,  scarcely  begun  to  look  around  the  neighbourhood  for  dry 
firewood,  when  the  tumultuous  cries  of  wild  beasts  broke  forth  from 
different  quarters  of  the  dense  forest ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  fire  some 
shots  before  we  were  able  to  Ught  a  moderate  fire,  when,  throwing  the 
fire-brands  before  us  as  we  proceeded,  we  were  enabled  to  collect  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  dry  wood.  However,  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  I  prevailed  upon  my  young  and  inexperienced  companions  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  keep  alternate  watches  during  the  night,  and  keep  up 
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the  fires,  more  especially  as,  on  account  of  a  north-east  wind  which 
sprung  up  about  midnight,  the  wood  was  rapidly  consumed. 

I  had  prudently  provided  myself  with  a  number  of  cartridges,  when 
I  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  rushing  in  of  two  hyaenas,  which  seemed 
to  have  silently  approached  under  cover  of  the  wood,  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  our  sheep.  But  one  of  them  paid  with  its  life 
for  its  audacity;  and  now  throwing  firebrands,  then  firing  a  shot,  we 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  wild  beasts  at  a  respectful  distance  during 
the  remainder  of  our  restless  halt  here. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  arose  in  order  to  pursue  our  march,  when, 
on  removing  our  luggage,  we  found  five  scorpions  under  our  leather 
bags  ;  they  had,  most  probably,  been  attracted  by  the  heat  of  our  fires, 
as  in  general  this  animal  is  not  so  frequent  after  the  ground  has  been 
wetted  by  the  rains.  As  we  proceeded,  the  forest  became  clearer,  and 
my  Shtiwa  lad  called  my  attention  to  the  curious  circumstance  that  the 
"dlb,**  which  is  very  frequent  in  these  regions,  always  deposits  its 
excrements  on  the  clean  white  spot  of  an  ant-hill.  The  rain  appeared 
to  have  been  very  considerable ;  and  about  a  mile  further  on  we  passed 
a  good-sized  pond,  and  a  little  further  another  of  still  larger  size,  pro- 
ducing all  around  a  profusion  of  grass  of  the  richest  verdure.  The  soil 
here  consisted  of  hard  clay,  and  the  vegetation  was  varied ;  but  gradually 
the  forest  was  succeeded  by  extensive  cultivation,  which  announced  our 
approach  to  a  considerable  place. 

I  had  been  well  aware  myself  that  we  had  left  the  road  to  j6god6  a 
long  distance  on  our  right ;  but  I  was  greatly  annoyed  when  I  heard 
from  the  people  who  met  us  on  the  path  that  this  village  was  K6koroch6, 
the  very  place  which  we  had  passed  on  our  road  from  M61e  to  Btigom^n. 
Convinced,  therefore,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  touch  once  more  at 
the  former  village,  I  had  a  sad  foreboding  that  I  should  meet  with  some 
unpleasant  occiuxence,  and  that  it  might  not  be  my  destiny  to  leave  this 
country  as  yet.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  prepared  myself 
for  whatever  might  happen. 

The  country  assumed  a  more  genial  aspect ;  and  we  reached  a  very 
extensive  sheet  of  water,  apparently  of  considerable  depth,  and  adorned 
all  around  by  fine  spreading  trees.  Numbers  of  women  were  pro- 
ceeding from  the  neighbouring  village  to  fetch  water.  Having  provided 
ourselves  with  a  supply,  we  proceeded  onwards,  and  halted  in  the 
shade  of  a  fine  "  h^jilfj,"  in  sight  of  the  village.  Numbers  of  cattle  and 
asses  were  seen  all  around,  and  testified  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants.  K6koroch6  is  an  important  place  in  the  economy  of  this 
country ;  for  it  is  this  place,  together  with  Btigomin,  which  furnishes 
the  capital  with  the  greatest  supply  of  millet. 

Determined  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  matters,  I  ordered  my  people  to 
slaughter  the  sheep,  and  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
spreading  my  carpet,  damaged  as  it  was  by  the  ants  in  B^kadi,  upon 
the  ground,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  being  quite  at  my  ease. 
At  that  time  I  was  not  aware  that  in  this  country  none  but  the  sultan 
and  a  few  high  dignitaries  were  allowed  to  sit  on  a  carpet.  While  the 
meat  was  cooking  on  the  fire,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  some 
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unwonted  luxury,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  father-in-law  of  Gr6ma 
*Abd<i,  my  host  in  MOstafajf ;  and  his  appearance  and  hints  confirmed 
my  unfavourable  anticipations.  I  related  to  him  what  had  happened  to 
me  since  I  left  him, — that  the  governor  of  Btigom^n  had  refused  to 
receive  me  into  his  town,  and  that  I  had  remained  eighteen  days  in 
B^kad^,  waiting  in  vain  for  an  order  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  capital. 
I  showed  him  my  carpet,  and  told  him  how  it  had  been  half  devoured 
by  the  ants,  and  how  we  had  suffered  from  want  of  sufficient  food  and 
shelter  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  reason.  He  was  very  sorry  that  I 
had  not  been  treated  with  more  regard  ;  but  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  lieutenant-governor  would  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  country  in 
such  a  way. 

Unfortunately  this  man  was  not  open  enough  to  confess  to  me  that 
messengers  from  the  capital  had  already  arrived;  neither  did  the 
bfllama,  or  rather  " goUenn^nge "  or  "gar,"  as  he  is  here  called — the 
head  man  of  the  village,  who  arrived  with  a  numerous  host  of  people 
just  as  I  was  about  to  start — give  me  any  hint  about  it.  Whether  he 
came  with  the  intention  of  keeping  me  back,  and  was  afraid  of  executing 
his  design,  I  do  not  know.  In  any  case  it  would  have  been  far  more 
agreeable  to  me  if  my  fate  had  been  decided  here  instead  of  at  M6l6. 
As  it  was,  he  sent  one  of  his  people  with  me  to  show  me  the  track  to 
the  river  ;  and  I  started  about  an  hour  after  noon. 

Considerable  showers,  which  had  fallen  here  seven  days  previously, 
had  changed  the  dry  character  of  the  country,  and  revived  its  luxuriant 
natm-e.  The  whole  district  presented  the  cheerful  aspect  of  spring. 
Fresh  meadow-lands  spread  out ;  and  we  passed  some  extensive  sheets 
of  water,  bordered  by  undulating  banks  in  the  freshest  verdure.  We 
passed  several  villages,  among  which  one  called  M^i-DaU  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  neat  appearance,  most  of  the  huts  having  been  recently 
thatched,  to  protect  them  against  the  rains.  In  the  forest  which  inter- 
vened, dtim-bushes  and  dCim-palms,  here  called  "kol6ngo,"  attracted 
my  attention,  on  account  of  the  wide  range  this  plant  occupies  in 
Central  Africa,  while  it  was  erroneously  believed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  Upper  Egypt.  Having  passed  the  shallow  water  of  Ambus^da, 
where  numbers  of  the  blue-feathered  bird  here  called  '•  dellflk,"  with 
red  feet,  were  splashing  about,  we  again  approached  the  inauspicious 
village  where  I  had  first  set  my  foot  in  this  country. 

Here  also,  during  the  short  time  I  had  been  absent,  a  great  change 
had  taken  place.  The  ground  was  being  cleared,  in  order  to  prepare  it 
for  the  labours  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  the  bushes  and  trunks  of  trees 
were  burnt,  in  order  to  render  the  soil  more  productive  by  means  of  the 
fertilising  power  of  the  ashes.  We  had  not  before  passed  so  closely  to 
the  river ;  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  immense  size  of  the  ant-hills, 
which  were  not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  such  as  they  are  seen  in  general, 
rising  in  steep  conical  peaks,  but  rather  like  those  which  I  had  seen 
near  the  B6nuw6 — but  of  larger  proportions  and  rising  to  an  elevation 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  sloping  very  gradually,  so  that  their  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  in  some  cases  measured  more  than  two  hundred 
feet.    The  village  itself  had  meanwhile  changed  its  character,  owing  to 
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the  number  of  new  huts  which  had  been  erected  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  old  ones  having  received  a  new 
thatching.  All  these  new  structures  consisted  of  reed  and  matting ;  but 
nevertheless  it  had  a  neat  and  cheerful  appearance.  As  I  entered  the 
village,  I  was  saluted  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
pitched  my  tent  quietly  on  the  former  spot. 

Monday^  Apru  19. — This  was  a  memorable  day  to  me,  destined  to 
teach  me  a  larger  share  of  stubborn  endurance.  Having  passed  a  quiet 
night,  I  began  early  to  speak  to  the  head  man  of  the  village  about 
crossing  the  river,  making  him  at  the  same  time  a  small  present.  In 
Bagfrmi  also,  as  well  as  in  Log6n  and  other  parts  of  Negroland,  there 
is  a  separate  officer  for  the  river-communication.  This  officer,  who 
in  Bagfrmi  hears  the  title  of  alifa-b^  (" kemin-komadugub6,"  or  " offiier 
of  the  river"),  has  an  agent  or  kash611a  in  every  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  where  there  is  a  ferry ;  and  this  agent  was  absent  at  the 
time.  Meanwhile  I  was  conversing  with  several  of  my  former  friends, 
and,  among  others,  met  an  inhabitant  of  j6gode,  who  regretted  extremely 
that  I  had  missed  my  road  to  that  place,  as  I  should  have  been  well 
treated  there,  and  forwarded  on  my  journey  without  obstacle,  almost 
all  of  the  inhabitants  being  KanOri.  The  governor  of  that  place,  who, 
like  that  of  Moltd,  bears  the  title  of  "  alifa,"  had  left,  as  this  man  in- 
formed me,  in  order  to  join  the  sultan  on  the  expedition. 

While  1  was  thus  conversing,  the  head  man  of  the  village  suddenly 
came  to  my  tent,  and  informed  me  that  messengers  had  arrived  from 
the  lieutenant-governor,  in  order  to  prevent  my  proceeding ;  and  up(jn 
his  asking  me  what  I  intended  to  do,  I  told  him  that  I  would  divide  the 
time  which  I  should  be  obliged  to  wait  between  this  place,  j6god6,  and 
Kl£sem,  but  that,  if  I  should  be  compelled  to  wait  too  long,  I  should 
feel  rather  inclined  to  return  to  Log6n.  They  rejected  my  proposal, 
and  requested  that  I  should  stay  in  M6l6,  saying  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  had  promised  to  supply  me  with  rice  and  fish,  and  that 
I  ought  not  to  stir  from  here.  While  I  was  quietly  expostulating  with 
him  upon  this  treatment,  telling  him  that  this  was  almost  impossible, 
the  place  being  too  badly  pro\nded,  and  that  they  might  at  least  allow 
me  to  remain  half  the  time  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kl6sem, 
gradually  more  and  more  people  entered  my  tent,  and,  suddenly  seizing 
me.  put  my  feet  in  irons. 

Perhaps  the  unexpectedness  of  such  an  occurrence  was  rather  for- 
tunate ;  for  if  I  had  in  the  least  divined  their  purpose  I  might  have 
made  use  of  my  arms.  But  taken  by  surprise  and  overpowered  as  I 
was,  I  resigned  myself  in  patience,  and  did  not  speak  a  word.  The 
people  not  only  carried  away  my  arms,  but  also  all  my  luggage ;  and, 
what  grieved  me  most,  they  even  seized  my  chronometer,  compass,  and 
joiu-naL  Having  then  taken  down  my  tent,  they  carried  me  to  an  open 
shed,  where  I  was  guarded  by  two  servants  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 

After  all  this  trying  treatment,  I  had  still  to  hear  a  moral  lecture 
given  me  by  one  of  these  half  pagans,  who  exhorted  me  to  bear  my 
fate  with  patience,  for  all  came  from  God. 

Even  my  servants  at  first  were  put  in  irons ;  but  when  tUey  ptoVtaXft^ 

»*  ^ 
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that  if  they  were  not  set  at  liberty  I  should  have  nobody  to  serve  me, 
their  fetters  were  taken  off,  and  they  came  faithfully  to  me  to  soothe 
my  misfortune.  In  the  evening  the  slave  of  the  alifa-b^  mounted  my 
horse,  and  taking  one  of  my  pistols  with  him,  rode  off  to  M^s-eM. 

Having  remained  silently  in  the  place  assigned  to  me  till  the  evening, 
I  ordered  my  servants  to  demand  my  tent  back,  and  to  pitch  it  in  the 
old  place  ;  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  my  request  was  granted.  Thus 
I  passed  the  four  following  days  quietly  in  my  tent,  and,  although 
fettered  like  a  slave,  resigned  to  my  fate.  Fortunately  I  had  Mungo 
Park's  first  journey  with  me;  and  I  could  never  have  enjoyed  the 
account  of  his  sufferings  among  the|  Ludamar  (Weldd-Ammer)  better 
than  I  did  in  such  a  situation,  and  did  not  fail  to  derive  from  his  example 
a  great  share  of  patience. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that,  while  reflecting  on  the  possibility  ot 
Europeans  civilising  these  countries,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  end,  to 
colonise  the  most  favourable  tract  of  the  country  inclosed  by  the  Kw^ra, 
the  B6nuw6,  and  the  river  KadOna,  and  thus  to  spread  commerce  and 
civilisation  in  all  directions  into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  Thus 
I  wrote  in  my  journal :  "  This  is  the  only  means  to  answer  the  desired 
end  ;  everything  else  is  vain.'* 

Friday^  April  23. — While  lying  in  my  tent  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  my  friend  from  Blkad^,  H5j  BO-Bakr  Sadik,  arrived  on  my 
horse,  and,  being  seized  with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  my  fetters, 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  off  without  delay.  I  begged  him  to  forgive 
me  for  having  regarded  myself  as  a  free  man,  and  not  as  a  slave,  not 
being  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  my  situation  in  this  country.  He, 
however,  praised  my  conduct  very  highly,  saying  that  I  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  I  did,  and  promising  that  I  should  now  enter  the 
capital  without  further  delay  of  any  kind. 

Remaining  cool  and  quiet  under  the  favourable  change  of  my  circum- 
stances, I  thanked  Providence  for  having  freed  me  from  this  unpleasant 
situation,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  a  useful  lesson  for  future  occasions. 
All  my  property  was  restored  to  me,  even  my  arms,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pistol,  which  had  been  taken  to  the  capital.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  had  still  to  resign  myself  to  patience,  the  chief  servant  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  not  having  yet  arrived,  and  my  horse,  which 
had  made  the  journey  to  the  capital  and  back  with  great  speed,  wanting 
a  little  rest. 

Sunday y  April  25. — Early  in  the  morning  we  entered  upon  our 
march  once  more,  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  and  although  I  had  not  yet 
experienced  very  kind  treatment  in  this  country,  I  was  prepared  to 
endure  everything  rather  than  to  forego  seeing  the  capital ;  but  my  poor 
servants  were  very  differently  disposed,  for,  having  no  mental  interest, 
they  felt  the  material  privations  more  heavily.  While  they  viewed 
with  horror  our  projected  journey  eastward,  they  cast  a  melancholy 
look  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  promised  them  freedom 
from  privation  as  well  as  from  vexation. 

It  was  now  for  the  fourth  time  that  I  was  passing  along  the  banks  ot 
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the  stream.  It  was  at  present  at  its  very  lowest  ("  bi  iled6nge,"  as  the 
Bagirmi  people  say),  having  sunk  a  foot  or  two  since  I  first  saw  it,  and 
having  laid  bare  a  much  larger  part  of  the  sandbank.  People  in  Europe 
have  no  idea  of  the  situation  of  a  solitary  traveller  in  these  regions.  If 
I  had  been  able  to  proceed  according  to  my  wishes,  my  road,  from  the 
very  first  moment  when  I  entered  the  country,  would  have  lain  straight 
along  the  course  of  this  mighty  river  towards  its  sources ;  but  a  traveller 
in  these  countries  is  no  better  than  a  slave,  dependent  upon  the  caprice 
of  people  without  intelligence  and  full  of  suspicion.  All  that  I  could 
expect  to  be  able  still  to  accomplish,  under  present  circumstances,  was 
to  obtain  distinct  information  concerning  the  upper  course  of  the  river ; 
for,  ardent  as  had  been  my  desire  to  join  the  sultan  on  his  expedition, 
from  all  that  I  had  seen  I  could  scarcely  expect  that  the  people  would 
allow  me  to  go  to  any  distance. 

Our  march  the  first  day  w^as  rather  short,  for,  having  rested  almost 
six  hours,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  a  village  called. "K^da-blkaUy," 
we  went  only  three  miles  further,  when  we  encamped  in  another  village 
called  "  K^da-m^ga,"  recently  built,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deserted  village  of  the  same  name,  which  on  oiu*  return-journey  from 
the  capital  we  passed  in  the  forest,  had  taken  refuge.  The  village  had 
a  neat  appearance,  there  being  even  a  dyeing-place  or  "  btikko  allnbe  ;  " 
it  was  also  enlivened  by  several  tame  ostriches.  The  well,  with  a  depth 
of  firom  ten  to  twelve  fathoms,  contained  a  rich  supply  of  water,  but  of 
bad  quality. 

The  next  day  we  made  up  for  our  loss  of  time,  and  only  stopped  for 
the  night,  about  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  B^kad^ ;  for,  notwithstanding 
my  esteem  for  Bti-Bakr  Sadik,  I  refused  to  make  any  stay  in,  or  even 
to  enter  the  place  where  I  had  been  kept  back  so  long  a  time.  The 
wooded  wilderness  had  become  prepared  by  the  rains  to  receive  its 
temporary  inhabitants  the  Shtiwa;  and  the  well  of  Bdkad^,  for  the 
use  of  vsrhich  I  had  been  obliged  to  pay  so  many  needles,  was  left  to 
decay. 

Tuesday,  April  27. — We  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
reach  at  length  the  final  object  of  our  joiu-ney  before  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  coontry  was  well  cultivated ;  and  the  fields  of  native  corn 
were  here  also  laid  out  in  ridges,  or  *'  der^ba."  Trees  were  scattered 
in  all  directions,  principally  talha  and  hljilij.  The  soil  consisted  of 
sand,  but  was  succeeded  further  on  by  clay,  forming  several  large  basins, 
where,  later  in  the  rainy  season,  extensive  ponds  are  formed.  Here 
the  country  was  enlivened  by  fine  tamarind-trees,  besides  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  dtim-palm.  We  then  entered  a  district  rich  in  herbage, 
and  well  adapted  for  cattle-breeding.  Shiiwa  and  Fell^ta  foreigners 
were  living  here  (as  they  generally  do)  together  on  friendly  terms,  as 
the  similarity  of  the  manners  of  these  two  distinct  tribes,  notwiihstand- 
ing  their  different  origin  and  totally  distinct  language,  has  brought  them 
everywhere  into  the  closest  connection,  and  has  facilitated  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  spreading  of  the  latter  race  over  so  large  an  extent  of 
Central  Africa.  The  huts  of  these  cattle-breeders  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  native  settlers,  being  far  more  spacious,  m  oidei  Xo 
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admit  the  cattle,  and  having  the  roofs  thatched  in  a  very  light  and  negli- 
gent manner,  as  they  usually  change  their  dwelling-places  with  the 
season,  and  therefore  do  not  choose  to  bestow  much  labour  upon  them. 

As  we  were  proceeding  onwards  we  suddenly  obtained  a  view  over 
a  green  open  depression  clad  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  interspersed 
with  the  ruins  of  clay  houses.  This,  then,  was  M^-en^,  the  capital. 
It  presented  the  same  ruined  appearance  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  town  was  formerly  much  larger,  and  the  wall  had  been  carried 
back ;  but  it  was  still  far  too  large  for  the  town,  and  in  the  utmost  state 
of  decay.  Ruined  by  a  most  disastrous  civil  war,  and  trodden  down  by 
its  neighbours^  the  country  of  Bagirmi  seems  to  linger  till  it  is  destined 
either  to  rise  again  or  to  fall  a  prey  to  tb  t  first  invader. 

However,  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter  t'je  holy  precinct  of  this  ruined 
capital  v^rithout  further  annoyance ;  for,  being  obliged  to  send  a  message 
to  the  lieutenant-governor,  announcing  my  arrival,  I  was  made  to  wait 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  outside  the  gate,  although  there  was  not 
the  least  shade.  I  was  then  allowed  to  make  my  humble  entrance. 
Only  a  few  human  beings  were  to  be  seen  ;  and  open  pasture-grounds 
extended  to  a  considerable  distance,  principally  on  the  right  side  towards 
the  south.  We  then  entered  the  inhabited  quarter ;  and  I  was  lodged 
in  a  clay  house  standing  in  an  open  courtyard,  which  was  likewise 
fenced  by  a  low  clay  wall.  The  house  contained  an  airy  front  room 
well  suited  to  my  taste,  and  four  small  chambers  at  the  back,  which 
were  certainly  not  very  airy,  but  were  useful  for  stowing  away  luggage 
and  provisions. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  my  quarters,  when  numbers  of 
people  came  to  salute  me  on  the  part  of  the  lieutenant-governor ;  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  a  confidential  slave  of  his  made  his  appearance, 
to  whom  I  delivered  my  presents,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  printed 
Manchester  cotton  sufficient  for  a  tobe,  an  Egyptian  shawl,  several  kinds 
of  odoriferous  essences,  such  as  *'  makhbil,"  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
tilia,  "  lubln,"  or  benzoin,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sandal- wood, 
which  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  countries  of  Negroland  east  of  B6mu. 
While  delivering  these  presents,  and  presenting  my  humble  compliments, 
I  declared  myself  unable  to  pay  my  respects  personally  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  unless  he  restored  my  pistol,  which  was  all  that  was  wanting 
of  the  things  which  had  been  taken  from  me  at  M616 ;  and  after  some 
negotiation,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  he  should  deliver  to  me  the  pistol 
as  soon  as  I  presented  myself,  without  my  even  saying  a  word  about  it 

I  therefore  went  in  the  afternoon  with  BO-Bakr  to  see  him,  and  found 
a  rather  affable  man,  a  little  beyond  middle  age,  simply  dressed  in  a 
dark-blue  tobe,  which  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  former  lustre.  Having 
saluted  him,  I  explained  to  him  how  improper  treatment  and  want  of 
sufficient  food  had  induced  me  to  retrace  my  steps,  after  having  con 
vinced  myself  that  I  was  not  welcome  in  the  country ;  for  I  assiu-ed 
him  that  it  was  our  utmost  desire  to  be  friends  with  all  the  princes  of 
the  earth,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  us,  and  that,  although  I 
had  known  that  the  ruler  of  the  country  himself  was  absent,  I  had  not 
hesitated  in  paying  them  a  visit,  as  1  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
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it  would  be  possible  to  join  him  in  the  expedition.  He  excused  his 
countrymen  on  the  ground  that  they,  not  being  acquainted  with  our 
character,  had  treated  me  as  they  would  have  done  a  person  belonging 
to  their  own  tribe  who  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  country.  He 
then  restored  me  my  pistol  before  all  the  people,  and  desired  me  to 
await  patiently  the  arrival  of  the  sultan. 

The  ruler  of  the  country,  together  v»dth  the  principal  men,  being 
absent,  the  place  presented  at  that  time  a  more  quiet  or  rather  dull 
appearance  than  it  does  in  general ;  and  when  I  took  my  first  walk 
through  the  town,  I  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of  solitude  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eye  on  all  sides.  Fortunately  there  was  one  man  m 
the  town  whose  society  and  conversation  were  a  relief  to  my  mind. 

I  was  reclining  in  the  afternoon  upon  my  simple  coudh,  occupied  in 
reading,  when  I  received  a  visit  from  three  persons.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  of  apparently  Negro  origin,  showing,  by  his  wrinkled  countenance, 
a  career  of  trouble  and  misfortune,  but  having  otheruise  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  him.  It  was  Hij  Ahmed,  of  Bdmbara  origin,  and 
formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Tawit,  but  who,  after  a  number  of  vicissitudes, 
having  first  been  employed  in  the  gold-diggings  of  BambOk,  and  after- 
wards been  engaged  on  small  trading  expeditions  from  Taw^t  to 
Timb^tu  (where  he  had  been  twice  robbed  by  the  Tuarek),  and  from 
the  same  place  to  Agades  and  Kan6,  had  at  last  settled  at  Medina. 
From  thence  he  had  accompanied  the  warlike  expedition  of  Ibrahim 
Bashd,  had  fought  in  the  battles  *Akka  and  Deraije,  and  had  been  sent 
on  several  journeys  as  far  as  Basra  and  Baghdad,  and  at  present  being 
employed  as  servant  at  the  great  Mosque,  had  been  dispatched  to  this 
country  in  order  to  obtain  from  its  sultan  a  present  of  eunuchs  for  the 
temple  of  Medina.  The  second  was  a  venerable-looking  man,  with  a 
fine  countenance,  and  a  bushy  half-silvery  beard.  This  man  was  the 
religious  chief  of  Bidderl,  a  place  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  third  visitor  was  F^ki  S^mbo,  a  very  tall  and  slender  Pallo,  with 
a  scanty  beard,  and  an  expressive  countenance,  except  that  it  lacked 
the  most  important  feature  which  enlivens  the  human  face,  he  being 
totally  blind.  At  that  time,  however,  I  did  not  know  him,  although, 
when  I  heard  him  convey  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge  in  a 
lively  and  impressive  manner,  I  almost  suspected  he  might  be  the  man 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much.  I  was  puzzled,  however,  at  his  first 
question,  which  was,  whether  the  Christians  did  not  belong  to  the 
Beni  fsr&yil ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Jews. 

This  was  the  first  conversation  I  had  with  this  man,  who  alone 
contributed  to  make  my  stay  in  the  place  endurable.  I  could  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  a  man  not  only  versed 
in  all  the  branches  of  Arabic  literature,  but  who  had  even  read  (nay, 
possessed  a  manuscript  of)  those  portions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  which 
had  been  translated  into,  or  rather  Mohammedanised  in  Arabic,  and 
who  possessed  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  he 
had  visited.  His  forefathers,  belonging  to  that  tribe  of  the  Fulbe  which 
is  called  Fittobe,had  emigrated  into  the  southern  parts  of  W^d^y,  where 
they  settled  in  the  village  of  Barekalla.     When  he  was  a  young  man. 
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his  father,  who  himse)  f  possessed  a  good  deal  of  learning,  and  who  had 
written  a  work  on  H^usa,  had  sent  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  had  studied 
many  years  in  the  mosque  of  El  Azhar.  It  had  then  been  his  intention 
to  go  to  the  town  of  Zebid  in  Yemen,  which  is  famous  amongst  the 
Arabs  on  account  of  the  science  of  logarithms,  or  el  hesdb ;  but  when  he 
had  reached  GunfMa,  the  war  which  was  raging  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Wahibiye  had  thwarted  his  projects,  and  he  had  returned  to 
D^r  Fdr,  where  he  had  settled  down  some  time,  and  had  accompanied 
a  memorable  expedition  to  the  south-west  as  far  as  the  borders  of  a 
large  river,  of  which  I  shall  have  another  occasion  to  speak.  Having  then 
returned  to  Wid^y,  he  had  played  a  considerable  part  as  courtier  in  that 
country,  especially  during  the  reign  of  *Abd  el  *AzIz,  till  the  present 
king,  Mohamnied  e'  Sherif,  on  account  of  his  intimate  relation  vidth  the 
prince  just  mentioned,  had  driven  him  from  his  court  and  banished  him 
from  the  country. 

After  having  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  man,  I  used  to  visit 
him  daily ;  and  he  was  always  delighted  to  see,  or  rather  to  hear  me, 
for  he  had  nobody  with  whom  he  could  talk  about  the  splendour  and 
achievements  of  the  Khalifat,  from  Baghdad  to  Andalos  (Spain) — 
particularly  of  the  latter  country,  with  the  history  of  whose  towns,  kings, 
and  literary  men  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  He  listened  with 
delight  when  I  once  mentioned  the  astrolabe  or  sextant ;  and  he  informed 
me  with  pride  that  his  father  had  been  in  possession  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, but  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  not  met  a  single  person 
who  knew  what  sort  of  thing  an  astrolabe  was. 

He  was  a  very  enlightened  man,  and  in  his  inmost  soul  a  Wahdbi ; 
and  he  gave  me  the  same  name,  on  account  of  my  principles.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  hours  I  passed  in  cheerful  and  instructive  conversation 
with  this  man ;  for  the  more  unexpected  the  gratification  was,  the 
greater,  naturally,  was  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  me.  Un- 
luckily he  died  about  a  year  after  I  left  the  country.  In  general  it  was 
I  who  called  upon  him,  when  he  used  to  treat  me  with  a  very  good  cold 
rice  pudding,  and  with  dates  from  Kinem,  which  were  rather  of  an 
inferior  description  ;  but  when  he  came  to  me,  I  used  to  regale  him 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  him,  carrying  him  back 
to  more  civilised  regions,  and  he  never  omitted  to  press  the  cup  to  each 
of  his  temples.  The  only  drawback  to  my  intercourse  with  this  man 
was,  that  he  was  as  anxious  to  obtain  information  from  me  with  regard 
to  the  countries  of  the  Christians,  and  those  parts  of  the  world  with 
which  he  was  less  acquainted,  as  I  was  to  be  instructed  by  him  ;  besides 
that,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  business,  being  occupied  with  the  Sheriyd 
or  Mohammedan  law.  He  had  a  singular  predilection  for  emetics ;  and 
he  begged  me  so  urgently  to  favour  him  with  this  treat,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  I  gave  him  more  than  half  a  dozen  for  himself, 
besides  those  I  was  obliged  to  supply  to  his  family.  He  suffered  from 
bilious  affections,  and  thought  that  emetics  were  the  best  remedies  in 
the  world. 

Besides  this  man  and  H^j  Ahmed,  the  man  with  whom  I  had  most 
frequent  intercourse  during  my  stay  in  this  country  was  SUm^n,  a 
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travelling  Arab  sherff,  as  he  called  himself,  but  in  reality  a  FellAh,  a 
native  of  Egypt,  at  present  settled  in  Mekka,  who  had  roved  about  a 
great  deal,  was  very  polite  in  his  manners,  and,  although  not  a  very 
learned  man,  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  general  information,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  countries  of  Widiy  and  Dir  FQr  (where  he 
had  made  a  longer  stay),  and,  having  been  assisted  on  his  journey  to 
Constantinople  by  Mr.  Brand,  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Sm3rma,  had  a 
certain  degree  of  attachment  to  Europeans. 

But  the  greatest  amount  of  information  which  I  obtained,  principally 
with  regard  to  the  country  of  Widiy,  proceeded  from  a  young  native  ot 
that  country  of  the  name  of  Ibrahim  (the  fiiki  Ibrahim),  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Abti-Shirib,  with  whom  I  passed  several  hours  every  day  very 
pleasantly  and  usefully,  and  who  attached  himself  so  much  to  my 
person  that  I  would  freely  have  taken  him  with  me  to  S6koto,  where 
he  wanted  to  go  in  order  to  improve  his  learning  under  the  tuition  of 
the  FOlbe. 

My  relations  with  the  lieutenant-governor  were  rather  cool ;  and 
after  he  had  given  me  a  first  treat,  he  left  me  for  some  days  without 
any  sign  of  hospitality,  except  that  he  once  sent  me  a  quantity  of  the 
fruit  of  the  blto-tree  or  h5,jilij,  which  I  returned.  He  was  a  man  with- 
out much  intelligence,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  scientific  researches  of  a 
European. 

Having  but  little  exercise,  I  became  very  ill  towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  so  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  abstain  entirely  from  food  for 
five  days,  living  exclusively  upon  an  infusion  of  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind- 
tree  and  onions  seasoned  with  some  honey  and  a  strong  dose  of  black 
pepper, — a  sort  of  drink  which  must  appear  abominable  to  the  European, 
but  which  is  a  delightful  treat  to  the  feverish  traveller  in  those  hot 
regions.  Convinced  that  my  stay  in  this  place,  if  I  were  not  allowed  to 
travel  about,  would  be  too  trying  for  my  constitution,  I  requested  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  allow  me  to  retrace  my  steps  westward ;  but  he 
would  not  consent,  upon  any  condition  whatever,  that  1  should  stir 
from  the  place. 

This  unfavourable  disposition  towards  me  assumed  by  degrees  a 
more  serious  character,  as,  being  unable  to  understand  my  pursuits,  he 
could  not  but  become  suspicious  of  what  I  was  doing.  On  the  21st  of 
June,  when  I  was  quietly  sitting  in  my  house,  one  of  his  servants,  Agid 
M(isa,  who  was  well  disposed  towards  me,  and  who  used  to  call  occa- 
sionally, suddenly  made  his  appearance  with  a  very  serious  countenance, 
and  after  some  hesitation,  and  a  few  introductory  remarks,  delivered  a 
message  from  the  governor  to  the  following  effect.  He  wanted  to  know 
from  me  whether  it  was  true  (as  was  rumoured  in  the  town,  and  as  the 
people  had  told  him)  that,  as  soon  as  a  thunderstorm  was  gathering, 
and  when  the  clouds  appeared  in  the  sky,  I  went  out  of  my  house  and 
made  the  clouds  withdraw ;  for  they  had  assured  him  that  they  had 
repeatedly  noticed  that,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  clouds  with  a  certain 
air  of  command,  they  passed  by  without  bringing  a  single  drop  of  rain. 

However  serious  the  countenance  of  the  messenger  was,  the  purport 
Qf  his  message  was  so  absurdly  ridiculous  that  I  could  not  help  breaking 
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out  into  a  loud  laugh,  highly  amused  at  the  really  pagan  character  of 
these  soi-disant  Mohammedans;  but  my  friend  begged  me  to  regard 
the  matter  in  a  more  serious  light,  and  to  take  care  what  sort  of  answer 
I  sent  to  his  master.  I  then  begged  him  to  tell  the  governor  that  no 
man  either  by  charm  or  by  prayer  was  able  either  to  prevent  or  to  cause 
rain,  but  that  God  sent  rain  wherever  and  whenever  it  pleased  Him.  I 
added,  however,  that  if  he  believed  my  presence  in  the  country  was 
causing  mischief,  he  might  allow  me  to  go,  that  I  did  not  desire  any- 
thing better  than  that,  and  should  then  pray  night  and  day  for  rain,  but 
that  at  present  I  myself  could  not  wish  for  much  rain,  as  I  was  afraid 
lest  it  should  cut  off  my  retreat,  by  swelling  the  river  to  too  great  a 
height. 

The  messenger  departed  with  my  answer,  and  returned  after  a  while 
with  the  ultimatum  of  the  governor,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  his  own 
opinion  that  no  human  being  was  able  to  prevent  rain,  but  that  all  of  us 
were  servants  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  as  they  were  praying  for  rain, 
I  myself  should  add  my  prayer  to  theirs  ;  I  should  then  be  allowed,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  depart  from  them  in  safety,  but  that  if  I  was  ill- 
disposed  towards  them  he  likewise  would  do  me  evil,  informing  me  at 
the  same  time  that,  for  a  similar  reason,  they  had  once  killed  two  great 
religious  chiefs  from  Bidder!. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  I  had  to  deal, 
although  they  regarded  themselves  as  enlightened  Mohammedans.  In 
order  to  show  his  good  disposition,  or  most  probably  rather  in  order  to 
see  whether  his  good  treatment  of  me  would  have  any  effect  upon  the 
amount  of  rain  (as  he  seemed  to  take  me  for  a  "king  of  the  high 
regions"),  he  sent  me  in  the  evening  a  dish  of  an  excellent  pudding, 
with  plenty  of  butter,  and  a  small  pot  of  medide,  or  gruel  seasoned 
with  the  fruit  of  the  dOm-palm,  and  even  promised  me  corn  for  my 
horse ;  but  as  I  did  not  send  him  rain  in  return,  as  he  seemed  to  have 
expected,  his  hospitality  did  not  extend  further. 

It  had  been  my  custom,  when  a  thunderstorm  was  gathering,  to  look 
out,  in  order  to  see  from  what  quarter  it  was  proceeding,  which  is  a 
question  of  great  interest  in  these  regions  ;  but  the  absurd  superstition 
of  these  people  so  alarmed  me,  that  I  scarcely  dared  to  do  so  again. 
With  regard  to  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  I  must  here  mention  a 
case  which  happened  to  my  friend  Sdmbo.  One  day  while  I  was 
engaged  in  earnest  talk  with  him  respecting  the  many  sects  of  IsUm, 
our  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  sultan  entering  abruptly,  and  accusing  my  friend,  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  of  having  abstracted  from  her,  by  his  witchcraft,  one  of 
her  slaves.  But  it  was  rather  astonishing  that  a  man  with  so  vast  an 
amount  of  learning  was  allowed  to  live  at  all,  in  the  midst  of  such 
barbarians  as  these,  without  being  continually  suspected  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  I  shall  not  forget  the  day  when  I  went  to  call  on  my 
friend,  and  found  the  unfortunate  blind  old  man,  sitting  in  his  court- 
yard, in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  manuscripts  which  he  could  then  only 
enjoy  by  touching-  them  with  his  hands.  Involuntarily  I  was  reminded 
of  a  saying  of  Jackson's,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  texts  of 
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the  classics  would  be  emendated  from  manuscripts  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Negroland*  From  the  very  beginning,  when  I  became  aware 
of  the  character  of  these  people,  I  had  taken  the  greatest  precautions ; 
and  hearing  that  the  privilege  of  using  a  carpet  was  restricted  to  certain 
officers,  I  had  stowed  my  old  carpet  away,  although  my  couch,  being 
on  the  bare  ground,  was  not  very  soft. 

The  market,  or  "  kask<i,"t  occupied  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and  of 
my  thoughts  during  my  mojiotonous  stay  in  this  place,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  importance  as  of  my  own  poverty,  as  I  was  compelled  to 
become  a  retail  dealer  on  the  smallest  scale ;  for,  hardly  possessing 
anything  except  a  small  quantity  of  needled,  I  was  obliged  to  send  one 
of  my  servants  daily  to  the  market,  in  order  to  endeavour,  by  means  of 
that  very  trifling  article  of  European  industry,  to  obtain  the  currency  of 
the  country.  The  currency  of  Bagfrmi  consists  in  strips  of  cotton,  or 
firda,  like  those  which  I  have  described  on  my  journey  to  Adamlwa — 
o/very  irregular  measures,  longer  or  shorter,  in  general  of  two  **  dri  " 
length,  and  a  hand  in  width — but  of  very  different  quality.  Larger 
articles  are  bought  and  sold  with  shirts,  "  khalag"  (//.  "kholg^n  "),  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  "  bol,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  the 
value  of  which,  according  to  their  size  and  quality,  varies  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fdrda.  I  obtained  a  firda  for  one  large 
English  darning-needle,  or  for  four  common  German  needles;  but 
afterwards  I  doubled  the  price.  Besides  these  I  had  very  little  left, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  looking-glasses  of  that  round  kind  which 
are  sold  in  Lyons  for  one  sou  each,  and  which  I  sold  here  for  the  high 
price  of  one  shirt  or  "khalag,"  while  a  better  sort  of  looking-glass, 
bought  in  London  for  eightpence,  brought  four  khalag  or  khol;^^n, 
which  are  worth  about  a  dollar.  As  for  shells,  called  here  "kem^- 
kem6/*  they  have  no  currency  in  the  market,  but  form  a  merchandise 
by  themselves,  as  an  article  of  export  into  the  pagan  countries — at 
least  those  of  larger  size,  which  are  in  great  request  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries  as  well  as  with  the  Wel^d  R5,shid,  it  being  said 
that  2,000  will  fetch  a  young  slave  of  the  kind  called  "  khomisi,"  and 
3,000  a  "  sedisi ; "  for  those  simple  people  not  only  wear  these  shells 
as  ornaments,  especially  the  women,  who  are  said  to  cover  their  hinder 
parts  with  them,  but  they  make  also  caps  of  them,  with  which  they 
adorn  the  heads  of  their  deceased  relations,  while  the  Welld  R^shid 
adorn  principally  the  heads  of  their  camels  and  horses  with  the 
favourite  kem6-kem6,  or  "  k6mti,"  as  they  are  called  in  W^d5,y. 

Formerly  there  had  been  a  market  held  only  every  Thursday  ;  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  arrival  the  people  had  found  it  advantagoous 
to  have  a  market  every  day,  so  that  there  was  a  daily  market  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  sunset.  Of  course  it  was  not  very  well  supplied,  and  was 
confined  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  the  greatest  luxury  it  contained 

*  Jackson's  "Account  of  Morocco,"  p.  lOO, 

f  We  have  here  an  evident  proof  that  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation 
spread  from  Bornu  over  the  countries  to  the  east.  Kasku  is  a  slight  varisv- 
tion  of  the  Kanuri  word  "  kasukq," 
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consisting  of  onions,  an  article  which  is  not  to  be  procured  in  every 
part  of  Central  Africa.  At  first  they  were  very  cheap,  eight  being  sold 
for  a  flrda  ;  but  with  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  they  increased 
in  price,  and  I  thought  it  prudent  to  lay  in  a  supply,  as  I  found  this 
article  extremely  conducive  to  my  health.  And  I  would  advise  every 
traveller  in  these  regions  to  be  always  provided  with  this  vegetable; 
for  they  may  be  either  used  for  seasoning  food,  or  cut  in  slices  and 
mixed  with  tamarinds,  making,  as  I  have  stated,  a  cool  and  refreshing 
drink.  But  the  black  natives,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  on  another 
occasion,  do  not  in  general  make  use  of  onions  for  seasoning  their  food, 
their  cultivation  having  been  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Arabs 
from  the  north,  together  with  wheat.  But  the  native  Arabs,  or  Shfwa, 
and  the  Arabs  from  the  coast,  or  Wiseli,  use  this  vegetable  to  a  great 
extent,  as  well  for  seasoning  their  food  as  for  medicine,  especially  in 
case  of  fever,  small-pox,  and  obstruction  of  urine,  from  which  latter 
inconvenience  they  suffer  very  much,  in  consequence  of  their  marching 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Besides  the  articles  above  mentioned,  the  commodity  most  plentiful 
in  the  market  was  grain,  especially  Guinea  grain,  or  Pennisetum  iyphoU 
deum^  the  dealers  in  which  had  a  special  place  assigned  to  them  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  market,  under  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  or  "  ma.s," — the 
oldest  part  of  the  town, — which  is  even  said  to  have  given  origin  to  the 
name  Mis-eM,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  further  on.  Besides 
beans  ("m6njo"),  and  ground-nuts,  called  here  "  wQli"  or  "btili,"  salt 
too  ("  k^a  "),  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Jeldba  from  Wddiy,  some 
of  whom  I  had  met  on  my  road,  was  very  plentiful ;  but  it  was  only 
sold  in  very  small  portions.  The  same  people  also  sold  natron 
("ngillu  "),  which  is  brought  by  the  Tebu  from  the  border  of  the  desert. 
Milk  ("  sf  ")  and  butter  ("  btigu  ")  were  dear,  but  sour  milk  ("  si  chile  ") 
in  abundance — it  is  principally  brought  into  the  town  by  the  daughters 
of  the  BenI  Hassan.  Honey  ("  t6ji  "),  which  in  many  countries  is  so 
plentiful,  is  scarcely  to  be  got  at  all.  There  were  always  a  few  head  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  a  few  fowls  were  to  be  seen ;  occa- 
sionally also  a  horse  of  indifferent  description  made  its  appearance. 
Cotton  ("flyire")  was  rather  scarce;  and  I  did  not  see  any  indigo 
("  alini").  Red  pepper  (**  shita  ")  formed  a  peculiar  article  of  commerce, 
which  was  retailed  in  small  parcels  by  the  B6mu  traders. 

The  most  important  and  almost  only  article  of  European  produce 
("  ngisan  Zaila ")  consisted  of  beads,  called  "  mlinjo,"  especially  the 
small  red  ones,  which  are  sold  here  in  great  quantities,  and  exported  to 
the  pagan  countries.  I  also  sold  a  few  of  the  large  species,  called 
"nejtim,"  of  which  the  Shtiwa  are  very  fond.  Calico,  called  here 
*'  sh6ter,"  is  a  great  rarity,  and  rather  sold  privately  to  the  great  men  of 
the  country.  Kan6  manufactures,  called  here  "kilkobingri"  or 
"  ngisan  deg6,"  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  statistics  of  this  market, 
especially  ttirkedl  ("  boln6  "),  while  the  Kan6  and  Nyffi  tobes,  called 
"  bol  godini,"  can  only  with  difficulty  compete  with  the  native  manufac- 
ture, the  B6mu  people,  or  rather  the  Mikarf  or  K6tok6,  having  intro- 
duced into  the  country  the  art  of  dyeing.     No  slaves  ("  b^li ")  were 
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brought  into  the  market,  all  being  sold  in  the  houses,  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  certain  feeling  of  decency ;  but  at  a  later 
period  this  article  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  market. 

Ivory  is  not  brought  into  the  market,  but  the  little  which  is  sold  is 
disposed  of  in  the  houses;  but  sometimes  the  Arabs  who  visit  this 
country  do  a  very  profitable  business  in  this  article.  The  price  of 
horses  in  general  is  estimated  by  slaves ;  and  the  value  of  the  latter  is 
very  low  in  this  country,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said 
above  respecting  the  small  sum  paid  for  them  in  the  countries  towards 
the  south ;  but  slaves  exported  from  here  are  not  esteemed,  as  they  are 
said  to  be  more  subject  to  disease  than  those  from  other  countries,  and 
generally  die  in  a  very  short  time.  Female  slaves  certainly,  natives  of 
the  country  of  Baglrmi,  are  highly  esteemed;  but  as  almost  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  at  least  outwardly,  profess  Isl^m,  very  few 
are  at  present  sold  into  slavery,  while  formerly  they  were  scattered  all 
over  the  north  of  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  great  slave-hunting 
expeditions  of  the  Bash^  of  Fezzdn.  The  Shtiwa  or  Shiwa  generally 
effect  their  purchases  with  cows. 

Although  my  means  when  I  undertook  this  journey  were  extremely 
small,  nevertheless  I  had  not  thought  it  impossible  that  I  might  succeed 
in  penetrating  into  Widiy,  or  even  in  reaching  the  lands .  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  I  often  indulged  in  the  pleasure  of  counting  over  my  small  stock 
of  goods,  and  conceived  the  idea  how,  by  giving  away  everything  I 
possessed,  I  might  accomplish  such  an  enterprise ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  such  plans,  and  although  I  think 
that  a  traveller  with  sufficient  means,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
endurance,  might  succeed  in  entering  W^ddy  from  this  side,  I  am  sure 
that  the  ruler  of  that  country  would  certainly  keep  him  back  for  a  whole 
year.  I  therefore  only  aspired  at  visiting  some  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight  of  that  small 
branch  of  the  river  which,  having  separated  from  the  principal  trunk 
near  the  town  of  MiltO,  approaches  to  within  about  nine  miles  of  the 
capital.  But  the  lieutenant-governor  would  not  allow  me  to  leave  the 
place,  neither  would  he  suffer  me  to  visit  AbC-Gher,  which  is  situated 
at  about  the  same  distance  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  and  where  a  con- 
siderable market  is  held  every  Saturday,  although  I  told  him  that  it  was 
essential  for  me  to  go,  in  order  to  procure  there  my  necessary  supplies ; 
and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  myself  with  sending  my 
servants. 

They  found  the  market  of  Abti-Gher  of  about  the  same  importance  as 
the  little  market,  or  durrfya,  in  KOkawa,  with  this  exception,  that  cattle 
were  more  numerous  in  Abti-Gher ;  and  they  counted  about  a  hundred 
bead  of  large  beasts,  and  about  the  same  number  of  sheep.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  sorghum  and  cotton,  but  little  Guinea  corn  or  millet. 
Besides  tobes,  hoes  for  field-labour,  cowries,  and  natron  from  the  Bahr 
el  Ghaz^l  form  the  principal  commodities.  As  a  sort  of  curiosity,  my 
servants  mentioned  a  kind  of  bread  or  tiggra  made  of  the  fruit  of  the 
bljilij  or  Balanites  jEgyptiaca  (the  "  bito  "  of  the  Kanuri),  and  called 
"  sUue."    As  a  specimen  pf  the  great  diversity  of  individual  manners 
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which  prevails  in  these  regions,  I  will  here  mention  that  the  firda  in 
Abti-Gher,  which  is  the  standard  currency  of  the  market,  is  diflferent 
from  that  used  in  Mds-efi^,  measuring  three  drd  in  length  and  one  hand 
in  width.  The  village  of  Abti-Gher  consists  of  two  separate  groups 
divided  by  a  vale  or  depression,  where  the  market  is  held,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  proportion  of  Flilbe  or  FelUta  inhabitants,  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  village. 

Finding  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  from  the  place  where  I  was, 
I  resigned  myself  in  patience,  and  tried  to  take  occasionally  a  little 
exercise  round  the  town,  when  roving  about,  sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times on  horseback,  I  made  by  degrees  a  general  survey  of  the  town, 
which  I  have  incorporated  into  the  accompanying  ground-plan,  which 
though  very  imperfect,  and  not  pretending  in  any  way  to  absolute 
accuracy,  will  nevertheless  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the 
place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN. — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SULTAN. — FINAL 

DEPARTURE. 

The  town  of  Mds-eftd  extends  over  a  considerable  area,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  measures  about  seven  miles ;  but  only  about  half  of 
this  area  is  inhabited,  the  principal  quarter  being  formed  in  the  midst 
of  the  town  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  palace  of  the  sultan, 
while  a  few  detached  quarters  and  isolated  yards  lie  straggling  about 
as  outposts.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  place  consists  in 
a  deep  trough-like  depression  or  bottom,  stretching  out  to  a  great 
length,  and  intersecting  the  town  from  east  to  west,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  town  of  Kan6  is  intersected  by  the  Jdkara  ;  for  this  hollow  of  the 
capital  of  Baglrmi,  after  the  rainy  season,  is  filled  with  water,  and  on 
this  account  is  called  "bedi"  by  the  natives,  and  "el  bahr"  by  the 
Arabs,  while  dining  part  of  the  dry  season  it  is  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  only  in  this  respect  the  town  of 
M^s-efti  resembles  that  of  Kan6,  but,  like  the  great  market-place  of 
H^usa,  its  surface  is  also  broken  by  many  other  hollows,  which  contain 
the  wells,  and  during  the  rainy  season  are  changed  into  deep  ponds, 
which,  by  accumulating  all  the'refuse  of  the  town,  cause  a  great  deal  of 
insalubrity ;  but  in  general  the  soil,  consisting  of  sand,  dries  very 
quickly  after  a  fall  of  rain. 

The  principal  quarter  of  the  town  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
hollow  or  bed^;  but  even  this  very  central  quarter  is  far  from  being 
densely  inhabited,  and  was  less  so  during  the  first  month  of  my  resi- 
dence, owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sultan.  The  central  point  of  this 
quarter,  at  least  in  regard  to  its  importance,  if  not  to  its  position,  is  the 
palace  of  the  sultao,  the  whole  arrangement  of  which  is  in  general 
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similar  to  the  residences  of  the  chiefs  in  other  towns,  consisting  of 
irregular  clusters  of  clay  buildings  and  huts.  But  there  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  this  palace,  which  distinguishes  it  in  a  very  conspicuous 
manner  from  all  other  buildings  of  the  kind  in  these  countries.  This 
difference  consists  in  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  building 
being  built,  not  of  sun-dried,  but  of  baked  bricks.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  describing,  on  my  journey  from  Kan6  to  Ktikawa,  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Ghdmbarti,  which  is  built  of  the  same  material ; 
and  I  shall  further  on  describe  those  of  Bimi  or  Ghasr6ggomo,  the  old 
capital  of  B6rnu,  constructed  in  the  same  manner.  But  at  present  the 
traveller  looks  in  vain  for  such  solid  buildings  in  any  of  the  towns  of 
Negroland ;  and  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  it  here, 
in  a  place  where  one  might  least  expect  to  see  it* 

It  was  not,  however,  a  building  of  recent  date,  but  built  at  least  fifty, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  probably  more,  and  was  at  present 
in  a  considerable  state  of  decay.  It  forms  a  quadrangle  of  a  somewhat 
oblong  shape,  the  front  looking  towards  the  north-west,  and  measures 
from  1,500  to  1,600  yards  in  circumference.  It  must  once  have  been  a 
very  strong  building,  the  walls  measuring  about  ten  feet  at  the  base, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  the  entrance-gate  being' 
formed  by  thick  wooden  planks  bound  with  iron.  Upon  entering,  we 
first  got  into  an  open  courtyard,  in  the  eastern  part  of  which  there  was 
a  large  oblong  building  or  hall  built  of  clay,  which  formed  the  public 
place  of  audience.  Adjoining  this  there  was  a  hut,  wherein  the  kada- 
m^nge,  or  z6rma — for  he  had  lately  risen  in  the  service — who  had  been 
installed  as  lieutenant-governor,  had  his  official  residence,  while  further 
westward  another  hut  formed  the  entrance-hall  into  the  inner  or  private 
apartments  of  the  sultan,  which  I  shall  notice  on  the  occasion  of  my 
audience  with  the  sovereign. 

The  whole  south-eastern  part  of  the  palace,  being  inclosed  by  a 
separate  wall,  is  ^entirely  devoted  to  the  female  portion  of  the  royal 
household,  and  is  full  of  huts,  the  number  of  which,  of  course,  I  am  not 
able  to  tell,  having  had  no  access  to  this  sacred  and  most  secluded 
part  of  the  residence.  According  to  report,  at  least,  the  sultan  is 
said  to  have  from  three  to  four  hundred  wives.  The  huts  are  of 
various  sizes  and  descriptions,  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  the 
tenant  of  each.  In  front  of  the  palace  a  spacious  area  or  square  is  laid 
out,  ornamented  with  six  kar^ge-trees,  besides  a  fine  tamarind-tree 
which  grows  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  palace.  Adjacent 
to  the  royal  residence,  on  the  west  side,  is  the  large  house  "of  the  f^cha, 
or  commander-in-chief,  and  tbwards  the  east  a  mosque,  of  small  dimen- 
sions, with  a  minaret  at  the  north-west  comer.  The  other  sides  are 
occupied  by  the  residences  of  some  of  the  principal  courtiers,  such  as 
the  m^nja,  the  z6rma,  and  the  b^ma.  The  principal  street  of  the  tov^ni 
joins  this  area  in  the  north-west  corner ;  and  along  it  lie  the  dwellings 
of  some  of  the  other  principal  men.  At  the  spot  where  this  road  passes 
by  the  north  side  of  the  deep  hollow  or  concavity  above  described, 

*  There  is  another  ruin  of  baked  bricks  outside  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
Abu-Gher. 
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it  is  crossed  by  another  principal  street,  which,  in  a  straight  Kne,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  gate  leading  to  Abti-Gher,  and  intersects  the  market- 
place. 

My  own  residence  was  situated  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
inhabited  quarter ;  and  while  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  an  open 
and  airy  situation,  it  had  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  visible  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  town,  so  that  I  could  not  step  out  of  my  room 
vdthout  being  seen  by  all  the  people  around. 

Dilapidated  as  was  the  appearance  of  the  whole  town,  it  had  a  rather 
varied  aspect,  as  all  the  open  grounds  were  enlivened  with  fresh  pas- 
ture ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  industry,  and  the  whole  has  the 
character  of  a  mere  artificial  residence  of  the  people  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  court.  The  market-place  is  rather  small,  and  not 
provided  with  a  single  stall,  the  people  being  obliged  to  protect  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  can,  by  forming  a  new  temporary  shed  every 
market-day.  The  most  interesting  aspect  is  afforded  by  the  beda,  or 
bahr,  which  is  bordered  on  the  south-west  side  by  a  few  picturesque 
groups  of  dtim-palms  and  other  trees  of  fine  foliage,  while  at  the  western 
end,  near  the  market-place,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  kitchen-gardens, 
as  well  as  near  the  south-eastern  extremity.  In  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  beda,  the  direct  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  quarters,  which  during  the  dry  season  is  kept  up 
by  a  good  path,  seems  to  be  occasionally  interrupted  during  the  rains. 

The  construction  of  the  houses  in  general  is  good,  and  the  thatch- 
work  of  the  roofs  formed  with  great  care,  and  even  with  neatness ;  but 
the  clay  is  of  rather  a  bad  description  for  building,  and  the  clay  houses 
afford  so  little  security  during  the  rainy  season,  that  most  people  prefer 
residing  during  that  part  of  the  year  in  the  huts  of  reeds  and  straw : 
and  I  myself  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  frail  character  of  these  structures.  There  are,  however,  some 
pretty-looking  houses  on  the  road  to  Abti-Gher. 

The  walls  of  the  town,  in  most  places,  are  in  a  state  of  great  decay, 
BO  that  the  gates  in  reality  have  lost  all  importance ;  nevertheless  there 
are  still  nine  gates,  or  rather  openings,  in  use.  Most  of  them  lie  on  the 
south  side,  while  there  is  not  a  single  gate  towards  the  north,  this 
quarter  of  the  town  being  so  deserted  that  it  is  even  overgrown  with 
dense  underwood.  All  around  the  place,  as  well  on  the  south  side, 
where  a  large  pond  is  formed  in  the  rainy  season,  as  on  the  other  sides, 
there  are  villages  inhabited  by  Shuwa  or  Shfwa  (native  Arabs),  princi- 
pally of  the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Hassan,  who  supply  the  towm  with  milk 
and  butter. 

Besides  studying,  roving  about,  paying  now  an  official  visit  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  then  a  more  interesting  private  one  to  my  friend 
Sambo,  much  of  my  time  was  also  occupied  with  giving  medicine  to  the 
people,—  especially  during  the  early  period  of  my  stay ;  for  the  small 
stock  of  medicines  which  I  brought  with  me  was  soon  exhausted.  But 
even  if  I  had  possessed  a  much  larger  supply,  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  tempted  to  withhold  occasionally  the  little  aid  I  could  afford,  on 
account  of  the  inhospitable  treatment  which  I  received ;  and  in  the 
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beginning  I  was  greatly  pestered  by  the  lieutenant,  who  sent  me  to 
some  decrepit  old  women,  who  had  broken  their  limbs  and  in  every 
respect  were  quite  fit  for  the  grave.  I  then  protested  officially  against 
beingtsent  in  future  to  patients,  at  least  of  the  other  sex,  beyond  a  certain 
age. 

But  sometimes  the  patients  proved  rather  interesting,  particularly  the 
females ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  one  morning  when  a  handsome  and 
well-grown  young  person  arrived  with  a  servant  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  entreated  me  to  call  and  see  her  mother,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  sore  in  her  right  ear.  Thinking  that  her  house  was  not  far 
off,  I  followed  her  on  foot,  but  had  to  traverse  the  whole  town,  as  she 
was  living  near  the  gate  leading  to  Abd-Gher;  and  it  caused  some 
merriment  to  my  friends  to  see  me  strutting  along  with  this  young  lady. 
But  afterwards,  when  I  visited  my  patient,  I  used  to  mount  my  horse ; 
and  the  daughter  was  always  greatly  delighted  when  I  came,  and  fre- 
quently put  some  very  pertinent  questions  to  me,  as  to  how  I  was  going 
on  with  my  household,  as  I  was  staying  quite  alone.  She  was  a  very 
handsome  person,  and  would  even  have  been  regarded  so  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  her  skin,  the  glossy  black  of  which  I  thought  very 
becoming  at  the  time,  and  almost  essential  to  female  beauty. 

The  princesses  also,  or  the  daughters  of  the  absent  king,  who  in  this 
country  too  bear  the  title  of  **  mairam  "  or  "  m6ram,"  called  upon  me 
occasionally,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  some  medicines.  Amongst 
others,  there  came  one  day  a  buxom  young  maiden,  of  very  graceful 
but  rather  coquettish  demeanour,  accompanied  by  an  elder  sister,  of 
graver  manners  and  fuller  proportions,  and  complained  to  me  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  sore  in  her  eyes,  begging  me  to  see  what  it  was  ; 
but  when,  upon  approaching  her  very  gravely,  and  inspecting  her  eyes 
rather  attentively  without  being  able  to  discover  the  least  defect,  I  told 
her  that  all  was  right,  and  that  her  eyes  were  sound  and  beautiful,  she 
burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  repeated,  in  a  coquettish  and 
flippant  manner,  "  Beautiful  eyes,  beautiful  eyes." 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Kantiri  and  Baglrmi  females, 
the  advantage  being  entirely  with  the  latter,  who  certainly  rank  among 
the  finest  women  in  Negroland,  and  may  well  compete  with  the  Fulbe 
or  Felkita ;  for  if  they  are  excelled  by  them  in  slenderness  of  form  and 
lightness  of  colour,  they  far  surpass  them  in  their  majestic  growth  and 
their  symmetrical  and  finely-shaped  limbs,  while  the  lustre  and  black- 
ness of  their  eyes  are  celebrated  all  over  Negroland.  Of  their  domestic 
virtues,  however,  I  cannot  speak,  as  I  had  not  sufficient  opportunity  to 
enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  so  difficult  a  question.  I  will  only 
say  that  on  this  subject  I  have  heard  much  to  their  disadvantage  ;  and 
I  must  own  that  I  think  it  was  not  all  slander.  Divorce  is  very  frequent 
among  them  as  inclination  changes.  Indeed  I  think  that  the  Bagfrmi 
people  are  more  given  to  intrigues  than  their  neighbours ;  and  among 
the  young  men  sanguinary  encounters  in  love  affairs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  son  of  the  Ueutenant-governor  himself  was  at  that 
time  in  prison  on  account  of  a  severe  wound  which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  one  of  his  rivals     In  this  respect  the  B^grimma  very  nearly 
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approach  the  character  of  the  people  of  Wid^y,  who  are  famous,  on 
account  of  the  furious  quarrels  in  which  they  often  become  involved  in 
matters  of  love. 

Occasionally  there  occurred  some  petty  private  affairs  of  my  friends 
which  caused  some  little  interruption  in  the  uniform  course  of  my  life. 
Now  it  was  my  old  friend  B<i-Bakr,  who  complained  of  his  wife  who 
resided  here  in  Mds-en^,  and  who  did  not  keep  his  house  as  well  and 
economically  as  he  desired,  and,  when  he  occasionally  came  into  the 
town,  did  not  treat  him  so  kindly  as  he  thought  she  ought  to  do,  so  that 
he  came  to  the  serious  conclusion  of  divorcing  her.  Another  time  my 
restless  friend  was  in  pursuit  of  a  runaway  slave,  who  had  tried  to 
escape  beyond  the  B5ichikdm. 

Then  it  was  my  friend  Hdj  Ahmed,  who  complained  to  me  of  his 
disappointment,  and  how  he  had  been  overreached  by  his  enemies  and 
rivals.  He  was  certainly  in  an  awkward  position  in  this  country ;  and 
I  could  never  get  quite  at  the  bottom  of  his  story.  For,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  he  had  been  sent  from  Medina  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  king  of  Bagirmi  a  present  of  eunuchs ;  but  now,  after  he  had  been 
residing  here  about  a  year  and  a  half,  having  been  continually -delayed 
by  the  ruler  of  the  country,  another  messenger  had  arrived,  who,  it 
seemed,  was  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  friend's  labours.  H^j  Ahmed  had 
accompanied  the  sultan  on  his  expedition  the  previous  year;  but  he 
had  almost  lost  his  life,  having  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head, 
from  one  of  those  iron  handbills  which  form  the  chief  weapon  of  the 
pagan  tribes  towards  the  south.  He  therefore  thought  it  better  this 
time  to  remain  behind ;  but  he  made  no  end  of  complaints,  on  account 
of  the  miserly  and  inhospitable  treatment  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 
The  situation  of  my  friend  became  the  more  lamentable  when  his  female 
slave,  the  only  one  he  had  at  the  time,  managed  to  make  her  escape, 
having  thrown  down  her  mistress,  who  had  gone  outside  the  town  with 
her. 

Scenes  like  these  happened  daily ;  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  demonstrating  to  my  friends  how  the  vigour  and  strength  of  the 
Christian  empires  of  Europe  were  principally  based  upon  their  capability 
of  continually  renewing  their  vitahty  from  free  native  elements,  and  by 
totally  abstaining  from  slavery.  And  I  further  demonstrated  to  them 
that  slavery  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  speedy  overthrow  of  all 
the  Mohammedan  dynasties  and  empires  that  had  ever  flourished. 

Another  time  it  was  my  friend  Slim^n,  who,  besides  topics  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  used  to  entertain  me  with  stories  from  his  domestic  life  ; 
for,  being  of  a  roving  disposition,  ever  changing,  and  of  rather  desultory 
habits,  he  was  accustomed  to  contract  temporary  matches  for  a  month, 
which  of  course  gave  him  a  great  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  females 
of  the  countries  which  he  traversed  on  his  peregrinations. 

At  another  time  some  natural  phenomena  gave  me  some  occupation. 
Amongst  the  nuisances  with  which  the  country  of  Bagfrmi  abounds,  the 
large  black  ant  called  "  kinglbbu  "  and  *'  kangifu  "  in  Kantiri,  '*  kissino" 
in  tar  Bigrimma  (the  language  of  Bagirmi) — Termes  mordax^ — is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome ;  and  besides  some  smaller  skirmishes  with  this 
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insect,  I  had  to  sustain,  one  day,  a  very  desperate  encounter  with  a 
numerous  host  of  these  voracious  little  creatures,  that  were  attacking 
my  residence  with  a  stubborn  pertinacity  which  would  have  been 
extremely  amusing  if  it  had  not  too  intimately  affected  my  whole 
existence.  In  a  thick  uninterrupted  line,  about  an  inch  broad,  they  one 
morning  suddenly  came  marching  over  the  wall  of  my  courtyard,  and 
entering  the  hall  which  formed  my  residence  by  day  and  night,  they 
made  straight  for  my  storeroom  ;  but  unfortunately,  my  couch  being  in 
their  way,  they  attacked  my  own  person  most  fiercely,  and  soon 
obliged  me  to  decamp.  We  then  fell  upon  them,  killing  those  that 
were  straggling  about  and  foraging,  and  burning  the  chief  body  of  the 
army  as  it  came  marching  along  the  path  ;  but  fresh  legions  came  up, 
and  it  took  us  at  least  two  hours  before  we  could  fairly  break  the  lines 
and  put  the  remainder  of  the  hostile  army  to  flight. 

On  this  occasion  the  insects  seemed  to  have  been  attracted  entirely 
by  the  store  of  com  which  I  had  laid  in  from  B^kadd.  In  general  their 
hostile  attacks  have  also  a  beneficial  effect,  for,  as  they  invade  the  huts 
of  the  natives,  they  destroy  all  sorts  of  vermin,  mice  included.  But 
while  in  some  respects  these  black  ants  may  be  called  the  "  scavengers 
of  the  houses,"  in  many  parts  of  Negroland  they  often  become  also  very 
useful  by  their  very  greediness  in  gathering  what  man  wants  entirely 
for  himself ;  for  they  lay  in  such  a  considerable  store  of  corn,  that  I 
have  very  often  observed  the  poor  natives,  not  only  in  these  regions, 
but  even  along  the  shores  of  the  Niger,  digging  out  their  holes,  in  order 
to  possess  themselves  of  their  supplies. 

Besides  these  large  black  ants,  the  small  red  ant,  called  in  B6rnu 
"kitta-k!tta,"  and  in  Baglrmi  "  kissas6,"  is  found  in  great  numbers,  and 
becomes  often  very  troublesome  by  its  very  smaliness,  as  it  gets  so 
easily  into  all  sorts  of  dresses  without  being  observed.  I  was  once 
greatly  amused  in  witnessing  a  battle  between  this  small  red  ant  and 
the  white  ant,  called  "kandm"  in  B6mu,  and  here  "  ny6  '  (Termes 
faialis),  when  the  latter  were  very  soon  vanquished  by  the  warriors  of 
the  former  species,  who,  notwithstanding  their  smaller  size,  were  carry- 
ing them  off  with  great  speed  and  alacrity  to  their  holes  ;  for  the  white 
ant  is  powerless  as  soon  as  it  g^ts  out  of  its  subterranean  passages 
which  impart  to  them  strength,  as  the  earth  did  to  Antaeus. 

The  rains,  which  at  first  had  set  in  with  considerable  violence,  had 
afterwards  almost  ceased,  so  that  the  herbage  on  the  open  uncultivated 
grounds  in  the  town  became  quite  withered,  and  many  of  the  people, 
who  upon  the  first  appearance  of  rain  had  been  induced  to  trust  their 
seeds  to  the  soil,  were  sadly  disappointed:  and  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  relate  that  the  natives,  including  their  chief,  attributed  this 
state  of  the  weather  to  my  malignant  influence.  However,  I  was 
delighted  when  I  sometimes  made  a  little  excursion  on  horseback  in 
the  environs  of  the  capital,  to  see  that  the  open  country  was  less  dry 
than  the  inside  of  the  town,  although  even  there  as  yet  little  cultivation 
was  to  be  seen.  It  seemed  very  remarkable  to  me  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially  B^kad^,  the  corn  was 
generally  ciUtivated  in  deep  furrows  and  ridges,  or  "  deraba,"  a  mode  of 
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tillage  which  I  had  not  observed  in  any  other  country  of  Negrdland 
through  which  I  had  travelled.  The  people,  however,  were  very  sus- 
picious whenever  I  mounted  on  horseback ;  and  the  first  time  they  saw 
me  galloping  ofi",  they  thought  I  was  going  to  make  my  escape,  and 
were  therefore  all  on  the  look-out. 

All  this  time  the  sultan,  or  "b^nga,"  was  absent,  and  the  false  news 
which  was  repeatedly  told  of  his  whereabouts  kept  up  a  continual 
excitement.  When  I  first  arrived  in  the  country,  he  had  gone  a  con- 
siderable distance  towards  the  south-east,  and  was  besieging  a  place 
called  G6gomi,  which  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  made  a  long 
resistance,  so  that  the  besieging  army  lost  a  great  many  of  their  best 
men,  and  among  them  an  Arab  sherif  who  had  joined  the  expedition. 
But  at  length  the  place  was  taken,  and  the  courtiers  prevailed  upon  the 
prince  to  retrace  his  steps  homewards,  as  they  were  suffering  a  great 
deal  from  famine ;  so  much  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  were 
obliged  to  live  upon  the  fruit  of  the  del6b-palm  (Borassus  flabell^ 
formis  f),  which  seems  to  be  the  predoniinant  tree  in  many  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Bagirmi. 

Saturday^  July  3. — After  false  reports  of  the  sultan's  approach  had 
been  spread  repeatedly,  he  at  length  really  arrived.  Of  course,  the 
excitement  of  the  whole  population  was  very  great,  almost  all  the  fight- 
ing men  having  been  absent  from  home  for  more  than  six  months. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  army  approached 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  displaying  a  great  deal  of  gorgeous  pomp 
and  barbaric  magnificence,  although  it  was  not  very  numerous,  being 
reduced  to  the  mere  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  the 
remainder  having  already  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  returned  to 
their  respective  homes.  Thus  there  were  not  more  than  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  horsemen,  or  '*  mallsinda  ; "  but  my  friend  the  sherif 
Sllmdn  (who,  exasperated  at  the  bad  treatment  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  had  left  the  capital  to  join  the  expedition,  and  who,  as  far  as 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  him,  was  not  inclined  to  exaggerate) 
assured  me  that,  even  on  their  return,  the  army  mustered  at  least  two 
thousand  horsemen. 

At  the  head  of  the  troop,  as  having  supplied  the  place  of  his  master 
during  his  absence,  in  his  character  of  heutenant-governor,  rode  the 
kadamdnge,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  horsemen.  Then  followed  the 
b^rma,  behind  whom  was  carried  a  long  spear  of  peculiar  make,  which 
in  the  history  of  this  country  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object,  being 
meant  originally  to  represent  an  idol,  which  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
planted from  the  parent  state  K^nga  Mat^ya,  and  evidently  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  "f6te"  of  the  Marghi  and  Musgu.  Just  in  front  of 
the  sultan  rode  the  fdcha,  or  commander-in-chief,  who  is  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom,  similar  to  the  keghamma  in  the  old  empire  of 
B6rnu,  and  who  in  former  times  possessed  extraordinary  power.  The 
sultan  himself  wore  a  yellow  berntis,  and  was  mounted  upon  a  grey 
charger,  the  excellence  of  which  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  it 
being  dressed  in  war-cloth,  or  libbedf,  of  various-coloured  stripes,  such 
as  I  have  described  on  my  expedition  to  MOsgu.    Even  the  head  of  the 
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sultan  himself  was  scarcely  to  be  seen,  not  only  on  account  of  the 

horsemen  riding  in  front  and  around  him,  but  more  particularly  owing 

to  two  umbrellas,  the  one  of  green  and  the  other  of  red  colour,  which 

a  couple  of  slaves  carried  on  each  side  of  him. 

Six  slaves,  their  right  arm  clad  in  iron,  were  fanning  him  with  ostrich 
feathers  attached  to  long  poles ;  and  round  about  him  rode  five  chief- 
tains, while  on  his  right  were  seen  the  ghel6tma  and  other  principal 
men  of  the  country.    This  whole  group  round  the  prince  formed  such 
a  motley  array,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  all  the  particular 
features  with  accuracy ;  but,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  out  from  the 
description  of  the  natives,  there  were  about  thirty  individuals  clad  in 
berntises,  while  the  others  wore  nothing  but  black  or  blue-coloured 
shirts,  and  had  their  heads  mostly  uncovered.     Close  behind  this  group 
followed  the  war-camel,  upon  which  was  mounted  the  drummer,  "  kod- 
g^nga,"  who  was  exerting  his  skill  upon  two  kettle-drums  which  were 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  animal;  and  near  him  rode  three  musicians, 
two  of  whom  carried  a  bukf,  *'  kija,"  or  small  horn,  and  the  third  a  j6jo 
or  *•  z6zo,"  a  sort  of  double  derabtika. 

However  grotesque  the  appearance  of  the  royal  cavalcade,  that  part 
of  the  procession  which  followed  was  more  characteristic  of  the  barbaric 
magnificence,  and  whole  manner  of  living,  of  these  African  courts.  It 
consisted  of  a  long  uniform  train  of  forty-five  favourite  female  slaves,  or 
concubines,  "habbab^t,"  of  the  sultan,  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  black  native  cloth,  each  having  a  slave  on 
either  side.  The  procession  terminated  in  a  train  of  eleven  camels 
carrying  the  luggage.  The  number  of  the  infantry  or  "  malajd "  was 
also  limited,  as  most  of  them  had  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  people  of  the  town  had  come  out 
to  see  the  victorious  army  on  their  return. 

This  day,  however,  the  sultan  did  not  enter  the  capital,  but,  in  con- 
formity with  the  sacred  custom  of  the  kings  of  this  country  on  their 
return  from  an  expedition,  was  obliged  to  encamp  among  the  ruins  of 
the  oldest  quarter  on  the  west  side  of  the  town ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Sunday,  the  4th  day  of  July,  about  noon,  that  he  made  his  solemn  entry. 
This  time,  however,  the  "  habbab^t "  did  not  form  part  of  the  procession, 
having  entered  the  town  early  in  the  morning ;  but  their  absence  was 
atoned  for  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  horsemen,  and 
behind  the  drummer  on  camel's  back  followed  an  interesting  warlike 
train,  consisting  of  fifteen  fiery  chargers,  all  clad  in  llbbedl,  and  better 
adapted,  it  would  seem,  to  the  serious  game  of  Mars,  than  the  train  of 
lovely  damsels. 

On  this  occasion,  the  bdnga  led  in  his  triumphant  procession  seven 
pagan  chiefs,  amongst  whom  that  of  G6gomi  was  the  most  conspicuous 
person,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  triumph,  being  not  less 
remarkable  for  his  tall,  stately  figure  than  on  account  of  his  having  been 
the  ruler  of  a  considerable  pagan  state,  with  a  capital  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  position.  He  excited  the  interest  of  the  savage  and  witty 
Bagfrmi  people,  by  submitting  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour  to  his 
fate,  which  was  certainly  not  very  enviable,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  this 
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country  either  to  kill  or  to  emasculate  these  princely  prisoners,  after 
having  conducted  them  for  some  time  through  all  the  courtyards  of  the 
palace,  while  allowing  the  wives  and  female  slaves  of  the  sultan  to 
indulge  their  capricious  and  wanton  dispositions  in  all  sorts  of  fun  with 
them.  The  horrible  custom  of  castration  is  perhaps  in  no  country  of 
Central  Negroland  practised  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Bagfrmi. 

The  booty  in  slaves  did  not  seem  to  have  been  very  considerable, 
although  the  prince  had  been  absent  from  home  for  six  months ;  and 
the  whole  share  of  the  sultan  himself  seemed  to  consist  of  about  four 
hundred  individuals.  The  sultan  passed  slowly  through  the  tovm, 
along  the  principal  road  from  the  western  gate,  and,  proceeding  along 
the  "  d^ndal,"  or  "  bokO,"  entered  his  palace  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  and  the  clapping  of  hands  (the  "  kab^llo  "  or  "  t<5faji,"  as  it 
is  here  called)  of  the  women. 

Although  I  had  not  yet  paid  my  compliments  to  the  blnga,  he  sent 
two  messengers  in  the  afternoon  to  bid  me  welcome.  These  messengers 
were  the  brother  and  son  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  with 
the  title  or  name  "  M^ina  Bel^demf,"  who  was  a  sort  of  consul  of  B6mu, 
and  was  represented  to  me  by  all  the  people  as  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  in  the  country. "  However,  he  had  returned  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  and,  unfortunately  Jor  me,  succumbed  in  a  few  days. 

I  informed  the  messengers  of  the  prince  how  badly  I  had  been 
treated,  when  they  assured  me  that  the  sultan  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  news  of  my  arrival  he 
had  forwarded  orders  to  the  lieutenant-governor  to  provide  me  with  a 
milch-cow.  The  messengers  then  went  away,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  sheep,  some  butter,  and  a  large  supply  of  kr6b,  the  seed  of  a  sort  of 
grass  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  former  occasions. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  M^ina,  being  accompanied 
by  my  old  runaway  guide  Gr6ma  'Abdti,  who,  after  having  left  me  to 
my  own  fate  in  B^kadi,  had  gone  to  join  the  sultan  in  the  expedition. 
However,  the  place  where  the  sick  man  was  lying  was  so  dark  that, 
convinced  as  I  was  of  the  seriousness  of  his  illness,  I  found  a  pretext 
for  not  giving  him  any  medicine  ;  and  this  was  very  lucky  for  me,  as 
his  death,  which  took  place  a  few  days  afterwards,  would  certainly 
have  been  attributed  by  these  savage  people  to  my  remedies. 

The  same  evening  I  was  informed  that  an  express  messenger  had 
come  from  Kukawa  with  despatches  for  me,  the  caravan  from  Fezz&n 
having  at  length  arrived.  But  having  been  repeatedly  disappointed  by 
similar  reports,  I  did  not  give  myself  up  to  vain  expectation,  and  passed 
a  very  tranquil  night. 

Thus  arrived  the  6th  of  July,  one  of  the  most  lucky  days  of  my  life ; 
for  having  been  more  than  a  year  without  any  means  whatever,  and 
struggling  with  my  fate,  in  the  endeavour  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
before  I  returned  home,  I  suddenly  found  myself  authorised  to  cany 
out  the  objects  of  this  expedition  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  found 
sufficient  means  placed  at  my  disposal  for  attaining  that  object.  The 
messenger,  however,  managed  his  business  very  cleverly;  for  having 
two  large  parcels  of  letters  for  me,  one  only  containing  despatches  from 
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the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  other  containing  a  large  amount  of  private 
correspondence,  he  brought  me  first  the  former,  which  had  been  very 
carefully  packed  up  in  Kdkawa,  in  a  long  strip  of  fine  cotton  (g^bagl), 
and  then  sewn  in  red  and  yellow  leather,  without  saying  a  word  about 
the  other  parcel ;.  but  when  I  had  read  at  my  leisure  the  despatches 
which  honoured  me  with  the  confidence  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  and  had  rewarded  his  zeal  with  a  new  shirt,  he  went  away, 
and  soon  returned  with  the  second  parcel,  and  a  packet  containing  ten 
tiLirkedf,  native  cotton  cloth,  from  Kan6,  which  at  Mr.  Overweg's  request 
the  vizier  of  B6mu  had  sent  me,  and  three  of  which  I  immediately 
presented  to  the  messenger  and  his  two  companions. 

The  number  of  private  letters  from  England,  as  well  as  from  Ger- 
many, was  very  considerable ;  and  all  of  them  contained  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  what  I  had  done,  the  greatest  recompense  which  a  traveller 
in  these  regions  can  ever  aspire  to.  No  doubt  the  responsibility  also 
thus  thrown  upon  me  was  very  great,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had 
arrived  from  former  experience,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
many  exaggerated  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  my  future 
proceedings,  was  oppressive ;  for,  in  almost  all  the  letters  from  private 
individuals,  there  was  expressed  the  persuasion  that  I  and  my  com- 
panion should  be  able,  without  any  great  exertion,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  to  cross  the  whole  of  the  unknown  region  of  equatorial  Africa, 
and  reach  the  south-eastern  coast, — an  undertaking  the  idea  of  which 
certainly  I  myself  had  originated,  but  which,  I  had  become  convinced 
in  the  course  of  my  travels,  was  utterly  impossible,  except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  great  number  of  years,  for  which  I  found  the  state  of  my 
health  entirely  insufficient,  besides  a  body  of  trustworthy  and  sincerely 
attached  men,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  means.  Moreover  I  found, 
to  my  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  sum  of  ;^8oo  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  Lord  Palmerston  remained  a  dead  letter,  none  of  the  money 
having  been  forwarded  from  Tripoli, — a  sum  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  which  had  been  previously  sent,  being  regarded  as 
sufficient. 

In  this  perplexity,  produced  by  nothing  but  goodwill  and  a  super- 
abundance of  friendly  feeling,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  particular,  held  out  a  more 
practical  project  by  inviting  me  to  endeavour  to  reach  Timbuktu.  To 
this  plan,  therefore,  I  turned  my  full  attention,  and  in  my  imagination 
dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  thought  of  succeeding  in  the  field  of  the 
glorious  career  of  Mungo  Park. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  was  still  in  Bagfrmi,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
country  where,  under  the  veil  of  IsUm,  a  greater  amount  of  superstitious 
ideas  prevail  than  in  many  of  the  pagan  countries  ;  and  I  was  revelling 
in  the  midst  of  my  literary  treasures,  which  had  just  carried  me  back 
to  the  political  and  scientific  domains  of  Europe,  and  all  the  letters  from 
those  distant  regions  were  lying  scattered  on  my  simple  couch,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  one  of  my  servants  came  running  into  my  room,  and 
hastily  informed  me  that  a  numerous  cortege  of  messengers  had  just 
arrived  from  court 
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I  had  scarcely  time  to  conceal  my  treasure  under  my  mat  when  the 
courtiers  arrived ;  and  in  a  few  moments  my  room  was  filled  with  black 
people  and  black  tobes.  The  messengers  who  had  brought  me  the 
letters  had  likewise  been  the  bearers  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
ruler  of  BOmu  to  the  b^nga  of  Baglrmi,  who  in  a  certain  respect  was 
tributary  to  him,  requesting  him  to  allow  me  to  return  without  delay 
to  his  country,  in  the  company  of  the  messengers.  There  were  some 
twenty  persons,  besides  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  kadam^nge,  and  the 
two  relations  of  Mdina ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  behaved  was  so 
remarkable,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  lest  I  should  be  made  prisoner 
a  second  time.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
large  correspondence  which  I  had  received.  But  there  had  been,  more- 
over, a  great  deal  of  suspicion,  from  my  first  arrival,  that  I  was  a  Turkish 
spy.  There  was  even  a  pilgrim  who,  from  his  scanty  stock  of  geo- 
graphical and  ethnological  knowledge,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  that  I  was  an  *'  Arnaut,"  who,  he  said,  were  the  only  people  in 
the  world  that  wore  stockings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  courtiers  were 
afraid  of  coming  forward  abruptly  with  the  real  object  of  their  visit, 
and  at  first  pretended  they  wished  to  see  the  presents  that  I  had 
brought  for  the  sultan.  These  consisted  of  a  caftan  of  red  cloth,  of 
good  quality,  which  I  had  bought  in  Tripoli  for  nine  dollars ;  a  repeater 
watch,  from  Nuremberg,  bought  for  ten  dollars,  with  a  twisted  silk 
guard  of  Tripolitan  workmanship ;  a  shawl,  with  silk  border ;  an 
English  knife  and  pair  of  scissors ;  cloves,  and  a  few  other  things. 
The  watch,  of  course,  created  the  greatest  astonishment,  as  it  was  in 
good  repair  at  the  time,  although  it  was  a  pity  that  we  had  not  been 
provided  with  good  English  manufactures,  but  had  been  left  to  pick  up 
what  articles  we  might  think  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

Having  also  asked  to  see  my  telescope,  which  of  course  could  only 
increase  their  surprise  and  astonishment,  they  then,  after  a  great  deal 
of  beckoning  and  whispering  among  each  other,  which  made  me  feel 
rather  uneasy,  requested  to  see  the  book  in  which  I  wrote  down  every- 
thing I  saw  and  heard.  Without  hesitation  I  took  out  my  memorandum- 
book  and  showed  it  to  them  ;  but  I  had  first  to  assert  its  identity.  In 
order  to  allay  their  suspicions,  I  spontaneously  read  to  them  several 
passages  from  it  which  referred  to  the  geography  and  ethnography  of 
the  country ;  and  I  succeeded  in  making  them  laugh  and  become 
merry,  so  that  they  even  added  some  names  where  my  lists  were 
deficient.  They  then  begged  me  to  allow  them  to  take  the  book  to  the 
sultan  ;  and  I  granted  their  request  without  hesitation. 

This  frankness  of  mine  completely  baffled  the  intrigues  of  my 
enemies,  and  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  natives ;  for  they  felt  sure 
that,  if  I  had  any  evil  intention  in  writing  down  an  account  of  the 
country,  I  should  endeavour  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  conceal  what  I 
had  written. 

Thus  they  departed,  carrying  with  them  my  journal;   and  I  was 

informed  afterwards  that  the  sultan  had  then  sent  for  all  the  learned 

men  in  the  town,  in  order  to  hear  their  opinion  upon  my  book.     And  it 

was  perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  tVie  pimdpal  ^mou^  them  was  my 
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friend  Slmbo,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  my  scientific  pursuits, 
represented  my  notes  as  a  very  innocent  and  merely  scientific  matter. 
My  journal,  which  no  one  was  able  to  read,  was  consequently  returned 
to  me  uninjured.  In  the  afternoon  my  friend  Sdmbo  called  upon  me, 
and  related  to  me  the  whole  story :  he  also  informed  me  that  the  only 
reas(m  why  I  had  not  obtained  an  audience  with  the  sultan  this  day 
was  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the  sheikh  of  B6mu,  which  had  in  a 
certain  degree  offended  their  feelings  of  independence ;  and  in  fact  I 
did  not  obtain  an  audience  until  the  8th. 

Thursday y  July  8. — I  had  just  sent  word  to  Sdmbo,  begging  him  to 
hasten  my  departure,  and  had  received  a  visit  from  some  friends  of 
mine,  when  Gr6ma  *Abdti  came,  with  a  servant  of  the  sultan,  in  order  to 
conduct  me  into  his  presence,  whereupon  I  sent  to  Slmbo,  as  well  as 
to  my  host  Bti-Bakr  of  B^kad^,  who  was  just  then  present  in  the  town, 
inviting  them  to  accompany  me  to  the  prince.  On  arriving  at  the 
palace,  I  was  led  into  an  inner  courtyard,  marked  d  in  the  ground-plan, 
where  the  courtiers  were  sitting  on  either  side  of  a  door  which  led  into 
an  inner  apartment,  the  opening  or  doorway  of  which  was  covered  by 
a  **  kas^,"  or,  as  it  is  called  here,  *^p^rpara,"  made  of  a  fine  species  of 
reed,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  description  of  the  capital  of  Log6n. 
In  front  of  the  door,  between  the  two  lines  of  the  courtiers,  I  was 
desired  to  sit  down,  together  with  my  companions. 

Being  rather  puzzled  to  whom  to  address  myself,  as  no  one  was  to 

oe  seen  who  was  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 

all  the  courtiers  being  simply  dressed  in  the  most  uniform  style,  in 

black,  or  rather  blue  tobes,  and  all  being  bare-headed,  I  asked  aloud, 

before  beginning  my  address,  whether  the  Sultan  *Abd  el  K^der  was 

present ;  and  an  audible  voice  answered  from  behind  the  screen,  that 

he  was  present     Being  then   sure  that  it  was  the  sultan  whom   I 

addressed,  although  I  should  have  liked  better  to  have  seen  him  face 

to  face,  I  paid  \)\m.  my  respects  and  presented  the  compliments  of  Her 

Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  which,  being  one  of  the  chief  European 

powers,  was  very  desirous  of  making  acquaintance  with  all  the  princes 

of  the  earth,  and  of  Negroland  also,  in  order  that  their  subjects,  being 

the  first  traders  in  the  world,  might  extend  their  commerce  in  every 

direction.     I  told  him  that  we  had  friendship  and  treaties  with  almost 

all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  I  myself  was  come  in  order  to 

make  friendship  with  them ;  for  although  they  did  not  possess  many 

articles  of  trade  to  offer,  especially  as  we  abhorred  the  slave-trade,  yet 

we  were  able  to  appreciate  their  ivory,  and  even  if  they  had  nothing  to 

trade  with,  we  wanted  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  princes.     I  told 

him,  moreover,  that  we  were  the  best  of  friends  with  the  Sultan  of 

Stamb^l,  and  that  all  who  were  acquainted  with  us  knew  very  well 

that  we  were  excellent  people,  trustworthy,  and  full  of  religious  feelings, 

who  had  no  other  aim  but  the  welfare  ol  mankind,  universal  intercourse, 

and  peaceable  interchange  of  goods.     I  protested  that  we  did  not  take 

notes  of  the  countries  which  we  visited  with  any  bad  purpose,  but 

merely  in  order  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  government,  manners, 

and  customs^  and  to  he  fully  aware  what  articles  we  m\gV\l  bvv^  Ixorcv^ 
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and  what  articles  we  might  sell  to  them.  Thus  already  "  Rdis  Khalil " 
(Major  Denham)  had  formed,  I  said,  the  design  of  paying  his  compli- 
ments to  his  (the  sultan's)  father,  but  that  the  hostile  relations  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  between  Bagfrmi  and  B6mu  had  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  plan,  when  he  had  reached  Log6n,  and  that,  from 
the  same  motives,  I  had  now  come  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
benefit  of  his  country ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  my  best 
intentions,  I  had  been  ill-treated  by  his  own  people,  as  they  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  my  real  character.  I  stated  that  it  had  been 
my  ardent  desire  to  join  him  on  the  expedition,  in  order  to  see  him  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  power,  but  that  his  people  had  not  allowed  me 
to  carry  out  my  design. 

The  whole  of  my  speech,  which  I  made  in  Arabic,  was  translated, 
phrase  for  phrase,  by  my  blind  friend  S^mbo,  who  occasionally  gave 
me  a  hint  when  he  thought  I  spoke  in  too  strong  terms.  The  parcel 
containing  my  presents  was  then  brought  forward,  and  placed  before 
me,  in  order  that  I  might  open  it  myself  and  explain  the  use  of  each 
article. 

While  exhibiting  the  various  articles,  I  did  not  neglect  to  make  the 
watch  strike  repeatedly,  which  created  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
surprise  among  the  spectators,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything 
like  it.  I  then  added,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  my  sincere  wish,  after 
having  remained  in  this  country  nearly  foiu:  months,  confined  and 
watched  like  a  prisoner,  to  return  to  Ktikawa  without  any  further  delay, 
as  1  had  a  great  deal  of  business  there,  and  at  the  present  moment  was 
entirely  destitute  of  means ;  but  that  if  he  would  guarantee  me  full 
security,  and  if  circumstances  should  permit,  I  myself,  or  my  companion, 
would  return  at  a  later  period.  Such  a  security  having  been  promised 
to  me,  and  the  whole  of  my  speech  having  been  approved  of,  I 
went  away. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters  when  the  two  relations  of 
Mdina  Bel^demf,  M^ina  K^nadl  and  Sabtln,  called  upon  me,  with  a 
very  mysterious  countenance,  and,  after  some  circumlocution,  made 
known  the  grave  errand  upon  which  they  had  been  sent,  which  was  to 
ask  whether  I  had  not  a  cannon  with  me :  and  when  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  their  thinking  I  was  supplied  with  such  an  article,  while 
my  whole  luggage  was  canied  on  the  back  of  one  weak  she-camel, 
they  stated  that  the  sultan  was  at  least  anxious  to  know  whether  I  was 
not  able  to  manufacture  one  myself.  Having  professed  my  inability  to 
do  so,  they  went  away,  but  returned  the  next  day,  with  many  compli- 
ments from  their  master,  who,  they  said,  was  anxious  that  I  should 
accept  from  his  hands  a  handsome  female  slave,  of  whose  charms  they 
gave  a  very  eloquent  description,  and  that  it  was  also  his  intention  to 
furnish  me  with  a  camel,  and  provide  me  with  two  horsemen  who 
should  escort  me  back  to  B6rnu.  I  told  them  that,  although  sensible 
of  my  solitary  situation,  I  could  not  accept  such  a  thing  as  a  slave  from 
the  sultan,  and  that  I  did  not  care  about  anything  else  but  permission 
to  depart,  except  that  I  should  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  give  me 
a  Sew  specimens  of  their  manufactures.    They  then  promise^  that  the 
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next  day  I  should  have  another  audience  with  the  sultan ;  and  they 
kept  their  word. 

This  time  also  I  was  only  able  to  address  the  sultan  without  seeing 
him,  when  I  repeated  my  request  that  he  would  allow  me  to  depart 
without  any  further  delay,  as  I  had  most  urgent  business  in  Kfikawa ; 
but  I  received  the  answer  that,  although  the  road  was  open  to  nie,  the 
sultan,  as  the  powerful  ruler  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  could  not  allow  me 
to  depart  empty-handed.  I  then,  in  order  to  further  my  request,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  small  telescope,  in  the  use  of  which  I  instructed  his 
people.  Having  returned  to  my  quarters,  I  assured  my  friends,  who 
came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  the  sultan's  intention  to  make  me  a 
splendid  present  in  return  for  those  I  had  given  him,  that  I  did  not 
care  for  anything  except  a  speedy  return  to  B6mu,  as  there  was  no 
prospect  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate  further  eastward.  But 
all  my  protests  proved  useless,  as  these  people  were  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  European  character,  and  there  were  too  many  individuals  who, 
if  I  myself  did  not  care  about  getting  anything,  were  anxious  to  obtain 
something  for  themselves ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  myself 
to  patience  and  resignation. 

Meanwhile  I  learnt  that  the  sultan  had  at  first  entertained  the  fear 
that  I  might  poison  him  or  kill  him  by  a  charm,  and  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly consulted  with  his  learned  men  and  counsellors  how  he  should 
protect  himself  against  my  witchcraft.  However,  on  the  second  day 
after  my  first  audience,  he  gave  me  the  satisfaction  of  sending  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  river,  or  the  khalifa  b^,  together  with  that  servant  of  his  (or 
kash^lla)  who  had  put  me  into  chains  at  M6l6,  in  order  to  beg  my 
pardon  officially,  which  of  course  I  granted  them  most  cordially,  as  I 
was  too  well  aware  that  a  traveller  in  a  new  country  cannot  expect 
to  be  well  treated.  As  for  that  POllo  or  FelUta  individual,  resident  in 
Bagirmi,  who  (by  inspiring  the  ferrymen  at  the  frontier  with  fear  and 
suspicion  concerning  my  entering  the  country)  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  injurious  treatment  which  1  had  experienced,  he  had  been 
introduced  to  me  some  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  sultan,  by  my 
cheerful  and  good-natured  friend  Bi5-Bakr  of  B^kadl,  when,  against  my 
wish,  he  persisted  in  clearing  himself  by  an  oath  that  he  had  done  me 
no  harm.  This  he  managed  rather  cleverly,  by  swearing  that  he  had 
never  instigated  the  ferrymen  to  drown  me  in  the  river,  a  crime  which 
I  was  very  far  from  laying  to  his  charge.  However,  it  being  my  desire 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  the  people,  I  expressed  my  satisfaction, 
and  dismissed  him.  On  all  these  occasions  I  had  full  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  sincere  friendship  which  BO-Bakr  felt  for  me,  who, 
being  well  aware  of  the  impetuous  character  of  Europeans,  did  not 
cease  exhorting  me  to  patience, — "sabr,  sabr,"  "k^nadl,  klnadi" — 
certainly  the  most  momentous  words  for  any  traveller  in  these  regions. 

Monday f  July  19. — I  had  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  off 
before  the  great  feast,  or  *AId  el  keblr,  here  called  "  NgCmre  ng61o ; "  but 
it  approached  without  any  preparation  for  my  departure  having  been 
made.  A  general  custom  prevails  in  this  country,  that,  in  order  to 
celebrate  this  holiday,  aU  the  people  of  the  neighbourmg  pVac^^  m>3a\ 
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come  into  the  town ;  and  for  the  chief  men  of  each  place  this  is  even 
a  duty,  by  neglecting  which  they  would  inciu:  a  severe  penalty.  But  on 
the  present  occasion  the  holiday  was  changed  into  a  day  of  mourning ; 
for  at  the  dawn  of  this  very  day,  M^ina  BeUdemf,  who  was  generally 
esteemed  as  the  most  excellent  man  in  the  country,  died,  causing  a 
severe  loss  to  the  sultan  himself,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  having  saved  the  life  of  his  -father  when  persecuted  by 
his  f^cha. 

According  to  his  own  request,  the  deceased  was  not  buried  in  or 
near  the  town,  but  was  carried  a  distance  of  several  miles,  to  a  place 
called  Bidderi,  which,  as  I  shall  have  another  occasion  to  explain,  was 
the  first  seat  of  Isl^m  in  this  country,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  some 
highly  respected  religious  chiefs. 

This  sad  event,  though  it  was  not  unforeseen,  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  festival ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  noon  that  the  sultan  left  the 
town  in  order  to  offer  up  his  prayers  in  the  old  ruined  quarter  towards 
the  west — for,  as  I  have  already  had  repeated  occasion  to  remark,  it  is 
a  sacred  custom  all  over  Negroland,  that  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
on  this  day  cannot  say  his  prayers  inside  the  town.  Having  remained 
in  the  old  dilapidated  quarter,  in  a  tent  which  had  been  pitched  for  the 
occasion,  till  after  "  dhohor,"  he  returned  into  the  town ;  but  the  day, 
which  had  begun  unfavourably,  ended  also  with  a  bad  omen,  for  in  the 
evening  a  storm  broke  out,  of  such  violence  that  three  apartments  inside 
the  palace  came  down  with  a  frightful  crash,  and  caused  a  great  uproar 
in  the  whole  quarter,  as  if  the  town  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 

Fortunately,  I  myself  had  taken  sufficient  precaution  to  strengthen 
the  roof  of  my  house,  so  that  although  the  floor  was  entirely  swamped, 
the  roof  remained  firm ;  for  having  observed,  some  days  previously, 
that  the  principal  beam  which  supported  the  terrace  was  broken,  and 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  my  host  to  have  it  repaired,  I 
ordered  my  servants  to  take  away  a  large  pole  from  a  neighbouring 
courtyard,  and  place  it  as  a  support  for  the  roof. 

Since  the  return  of  the  sultan,  the  rainy  season  had  set  in  with  great 
violence,  and  it  rained  almost  daily.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
open  places  and  the  wide  uninhabited  quarters  of  the  town  were  again 
clad  in  the  freshest  verdure,  the  whole  affording  a  very  pleasant  aspect, 
while  the  bedd,  or  bahr,  was  filling  with  water.  There  was  now  also 
much  more  intercourse  in  the  town,  since  the  people  had  returned  from 
the  expedition ;  but  I  did  not  stir  about  so  much  as  before,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  wet,  but  also  owing  to  the  effrontery  of  some  of  the 
slaves :  for  these  people,  who  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  other 
kind  of  dress  than  a  black  shirt,  and  who  altogether  occupy  a  low  stage 
in  civilisation,  found  constant  fault  with  my  dress,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  not  on  good  terms  with  me. 

On  account  of  my  poverty,  which  did  not  allow  me  to  make 
many  presents  except  needles,  I  had  certainly  deserved  the  title  of 
"  Needle-prince "  or  "  Maldribra,"  which  they  had  given  me ;  but 
besides  this  the  natives  had  also  given  me  another  nickname,  meaning 
'^Father  of  the  three"  which  originated  in  my  wearing  generally, 
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besides  stockings,  a  pair  of  thin  leather  slippers,  and  thick  overshoes ; 
while  these  people  usually  go  barefoot,  and  do  not  even  wear  sandals, 
except  when  they  go  to  a  great  distance. 

Occasionally,  however,  1  visited  the  market,  which  although  at 
present  in  many  respects  better  stocked,  was  not  so  regularly  kept, 
owing  to  the  rains,  and  not  so  well  attended  on  account  of  the  labours 
which  were  going  on  in  the  fields.  Even  slaves  were  now  brought  into 
the  market,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty,  each  being  sold  for  from 
tw8nty-five  to  thirty  khalags,  or  kholg^n  (**  lebti,"  common  white  shirts), 
a  price  equal  to  from  six  to  seven  Spanish  dollars.  Cattle,  too,  were  at 
present  numerous,  having  not  only  been  brought  in  from  the  pagan 
tribes,  who  seem  to  possess  only  a  limited  supply  and  of  a  small  breed, 
but  having  been  taken  in  far  larger  numbers  from  the  ShCivva  tribe  of 
the  Deghdghera,  under  pretext  of  their  disobedience.  A  good  fat  ox 
was  sold  for  eight  khallgs,  or  a  little  less  than  two  dollars.  During  my 
stay  in  M6le,  I  had  observed  that  sheep  were  taken  from  Baglrmi  to 
B6mu,  to  be  sold  there. 

In  my  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  depart  without  further  delay, 
I  was  sadly  disappointed ;  and  day  after  day  passed  by  without  any 
preparation  for  my  departure.  Besides,  I  had  reason  to  complain  of 
inhospitable  treatment,  for,  although  I  occasionally  received  a  dish  from 
the  sultan,  far  more  frequently  1  remained  without ;  but  I  was  told, 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  slaves  who  were  ordered  to  bring  me  my  food 
used  to  keep  it  for  themselves. 

Sunday,  Aug.  i. — It  was  not  till  this  day  that  I  became  convinced 
that  my  departure  was  close  at  hand,  from  the  fact  that  the  slaves  of 
my  host  began  to  dig  up  the  soil  in  my  courtyard,  in  order  to  sow  it 
with  deriba  or  bamiya  {Hibiscus  esculentus) ;  for  if  I  had  been  going 
to  stay  longer,  my  camel  would  soon  have  destroyed  the  seed.  But 
nevertheless  several  days  elapsed  before  affairs  were  finally  settled. 

Friday^  Aug.  6. — At  length  in  the  afternoon,  there  came  a  long 
cortege  from  the  sultan,  conducted  by  Zerma  or  Kadam^nge,  Sabfln, 
and  Kdnadf,  with  a  present  of  fifty  shirts  of  every  kind,  and  which 
altogether  might  be  valued  at  about  thirty  dolfers.  Among  the  shirts 
were  seven  of  a  better  sort,  all  of  which  I  sent  to  England,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  which  was  very  light,  consisting  of  silk  and  cotton, 
and  which  I  kept  for  my  own  wear ;  there  were  besides,  twenty-three 
white  ones  of  a  better  kind,  and  twenty  common  market-tobes. 

While  presenting  me  with  this  royal  gift,  and  explaining  that  the 
sultan  was  sorry  that  I  would  not  accept  from  his  hands  anything  more 
valuable,  either  slavey  or  ivory,  Z6rma  announced  to  me  officially  that 
I  might  now  start  when  I  thought  proper ;  that  hitherto  neither  the 
people  of  Bagirmi  had  known  me  nor  I  them,  but  that  if  I  were  to 
retiUTi  I  might  regard  Bagirmi  as  my  own  country.  While  expressing 
my  thanks  to  the  sultan  for  his  present,  as  well  as  for  the  permission  to 
depart,  I  told  the  messengers  that,  if  they  wished  that  either  I  or  my 
brother  (companion)  should  ever  visit  their  country  again,  the  sultan 
ought  to  give  me  a  paper,  testifying  his  permission  by  a  special  writ, 
sealed  with  \ns  ovm  royal  seal.     This  they  promised,  and  moteoNei 
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told  me  that  a  man  from  the  sultan  should  accompany  me  to  the  river, 
in  order  to  protect  me  against  any  further  intrigues  of  the  ferrymen,  my 
great  enemies. 

The  sultan's  munificence,  although  not  great,  enabled  me  to  reward 
my  friends  and  attendants.  I  had  already  divided  the  t^rkedl  which  I 
had  received  from  Ktikawa,  among  those  nearest  to  me,  except  two  or 
three,  which  I  sold  in  the  market  in  order  to  buy  provisions.  And  of 
these  tobes  likewise  I  divided  thirty  among  the  people  of  Zdrma,  my 
own  attendants,  the  fiiki  S^mbo,  Bti-Bakr,  and  my  other  friends,  ^he 
poor  Hdj  Ahmed,  who  sustained  himself  here  with  great  difficulty,  was 
very  grateful  for  my  present,  and  offered  up  fervent  prayers  for  my  safe 
arrival  at  home,  although  he  would  have  liked  better  if  I  had  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journey  eastward  through  W^ddy  and  Ddr-Fiir. 

But,  although  on  my  first  arrival  in  this  country  I  had  entertained  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking,  1  had 
convinced  myself  that,  not  taking  into  account  my  entire  want  of 
proper  means  it  would  be  imprudent,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
to  attempt  such  a  thing ;  for  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  of  W^ddy 
was  exceedingly  unfavourable  at  the  time,  a  destructive  civil  wai: 
having  just  raged,  and  matters  not  being  yet  settled.  My  own  situation 
in  this  country,  moreover,  was  too  uncertain  to  allow  me  to  have 
sufficient  supplies  sent  after  me,  to  embark  in  such  a  grand  enterprise ; 
and  besides,  although  I  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  great  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  empire  of  Wid^y,  as  well  owing  to  the  consider- 
able extent  of  its  political  power,  as  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  also  on  account  of  its  lying  on 
the  water-parting  between  the  basin  of  the  Ts^d  and  that  of  the  Nile,  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  the  western  part  of  Negroland,  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  so-called  Niger,  was  a  far  nobler  and  more  fruitful  field 
for  my  exertions.  However,  there  was  one  favourable  circumstance 
for  attempting  at  that  time  a  journey  into  Wdd^y,  as  the  messengers  of 
the  sultan  (or  rather  of  J6rma  or  Z6rma,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
officers  in  that  country,  who  has  the  inspection  of  this  province),  were 
at  present  here,  in  or(ier  to  collect  the  tribute  which  Bagirmi,  in  its 
present  reduced  state,  has  to  pay  to  its  mightier  neighbour. 

As  for  my  friend  the  sherif  Slimfin,  he  behaved  like  a  gentleman  on 
this  occasion,  refusing  my  shirts,  but  begging  for  a  little  camphor  and 
a  pair  of  English  scissors. 

Sunday^  Aug,  8. — After  all  the  delay  was  overcome,  I  at  length 
became  aware  what  had  been  the  cause  of  it ;  for  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  my  noble  companion  Gr6ma  *Abdu,  who  had  left  me  so  uncere- 
moniously before  I  reached  the  capital,  and  who  altogether  had  been 
of  so  little  use  to  me,  came  to  inform  me  that  all  was  now  ready  for 
our  departure,  he  having  received  the  five  slaves  whom  he  was  to  take 
to  Kiikawa,  partly  for  his  own  benefit,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his 
master  Mestrema,  who,  as  I  have  stated  before,  held  a  situation  some- 
thing like  a  consul  of  Bagirmi  in  the  capital  of  B6rnu.  Indeed  there 
were  now  unmistakable  signs  that  1  was  at  length  to  leave  this  place, 
for  the  following  day  I  was  treated  with  a  large  dish  of  rice  and  meat, 
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nming  in  a.  rich  abundance  of  butter,  from  the  sultan,  and  another 
I  from  my  niggardly  host  the  z^rma  or  kadamlnge;  and  on  the 
a  of  August  I  really  left  the  capital  of  Bagfrmi,  where  I  had  certainly 
yed  much  longer  than  I  had  desired,  as  I  was  not  allowed  to  move 
ely  about  in  the  country,  but  where,  nevertheless,  1  was  enabled  to 
lect  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  of  which  that  part  relating 
the  history  and  general  condition  of  the  country  I  shall  detail  in  the 
llowing  chapter,  in  order  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  greater  degree 
interest  in  these  little-known  regions;  while  other  matter  will  be 
ven  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORICAL   SURVEY  OF  BAGIRMI. — GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 

COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland,  we  are 

still  wx>rse  off  than  with  regard  to  the  western  countries,  however  scanty 

the  documents  relating  to  the  latter  regions  may  be,  although  I  may 

hope  that,  by  my  labours,  a  great  deal  more  light  has  been  shed  upon 

the  history  of  these  quarters  than  was  even  suspected  to  exist  before. 

But  while  for  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  with  its  celebrated  towns  G6gd 

and  Timbtiktu,  we  have  now  obtained  an  almost  continuous  historical 

account,  by  the  tarlkh  of  Ahmed  B^bd,  and  while  for  B6rnu  tolerably 

rich   materials   have  likewise   come   to  our  hands,  by  means  of  the 

chronicles  of  that  empire,  and  of  the  relation  of  Imdm  Ahmed,  for  this 

eastern  part  of  Negroland  (which  comprises  the  countries  of  Bagirmi, 

W^d^y,  or  Ddr  SuUy  and  Ddr-Ftir)  no  such  documents  have  as  yet 

been  found,   and,  besides  the  information  to  be  gathered   from  the 

natives,  only  a  few  detached  and  obscure  statements  have  been  handed 

down  to  us  by  the  Arab  vn-iters  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Those  of  the  latter  which  relate  in  general  to  Kdnem,  and  its  capital 
NjCmi  or  Njimiye,  I  have  already  referred  to  in  the  historical  sketch 
which  I  have  given  of  the  empire  of  B6mu ;  and  the  only  circumstances 
which  these  writers  mention,  with  regard  to  the  more  eastern  regions, 
are  the  general  names  of  tribes   such  as  the  Zoghdwa  and  the  BAj6,* 

*  The  difiiculty  with  regard  to  the  name  Baj6  is  considerable ;  for  no  such 
name  as  the  Baj6  is  known,  while  the  Daj6  are  a  well-known  tribe,  who 
dominated  Dar-Fiir  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Islam,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  are  called   "nds  Farddn."    Nevertheless  we  cannot  imagine  that  the 
name  Baj6  is  a  mere  clerical  error  for  Dajo,  unless  we  would  suppose  those 
authors  guilty  of  a  very  considerable  mistake,  as  the  Daj6  seem  to  be  of  an 
entirely  distinct  origin  from  the  Zoghawa,  who  belong  to  the  great  Teda 
stock,  while  the  former  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Fazogl6,  and  the  Baj6  are  expressly  stated  by  those  authors  to  have 
been  the  kinsmen  of  the  Zoghawa.     The  Baj6  may  be  identical  with  the 
tribe  of  the  B6deydt.    With  regard  to  the  Zaghay  of  Makrizi,  and  the  Soka 
of  Masudi,  I  have  already  offered  an  opinion  on  a  former  occasion. 
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mentioned  by  Ebn  Sdid,  and,  on  his  authority,  by  Ablil  Feda,  as 
related  tribes.* 

The  only  author  who  distinctly  speaks  of  these  eastern  regions  is  the 
Spanish  Moor  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Leo  Africanus  ;  for 
it  is  he  who  describes  in  this  eastern  quarter  a  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  which  he  calls  Gaoga.  This  name,  especially  on  account  of 
its  similarity  to  the  name  of  the  Songhay  capital,  as  the  latter  was 
generally  written  by  the  Arabs,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 
and  has  given  rise  to  numerous  gratuitous  conjectures.  But  if  we 
compare  Leo's  statements,  which  are  certainly  very  vague,  and  written 
down  from  memory  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  but  especially  what 
he  says  about  the  political  relations  of  Gaoga  with  the  empire  of  B6rnu, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  his  Gaoga  is  identical  vdth  what 
the  B6rnu  people  call  the  empire  of  Bulfila.  And  the  reason  why  he 
called  it  Gaoga  is  obvious;  for  the  BuUla,  who  originally  formed  a 
branch  of  the  princely  family  of  K^nem,  guided  by  Jll  (suniamed 
ShIkom6mi,  from  his  mother  Shikoma),  founded  their  empire  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ktika,t  who  in  former  times  were  very 
powerful,  occupying  a  great  extent  of  country,  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Bagirmi  as  far  as  the  interior  of  D^-FOr,  the  place  Sheblna,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bat-h^  being  then  the  principal  seat  of  their  power,  while 
their  headquarters  at  present  are  in  the  province  of  Fittri.J  Here, 
owing  to  their  introducing  IsUm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation, 
together  vdth  the  Arabic  alphabet  called  "  warash,"  the  BuUla  soon 
appear  to  have  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  while  they  founded 
Ydw6§  as  their  new  residence.  While  viewing  the  relations  of  the 
countries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tsdd  in  this  light,  we  get  rid  of  every 
difficulty  which  may  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  statements  relating  to 
Gaoga  ;  for  when  Leo  says  that  the  language  of  that  country  was  iden- 
tical with  the  idiom  of  B6rnu,  he  evidently  only  speaks  of  the  language 
then  used  by  the  dynasty  and  the  ruling  tribe  of  the  country,  with 
whom  on  his  visit  to  that  kingdom  he  came  into  contact,  and  who  were 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  B6rnu  people,  while  at  present,  having  inter- 
mingled and  intermarried  with  the  indigenous  population,  the  BuUla, 
who  are  still  the  ruling  family  in  Fittri,  appear  to  have  forgotten  their 
own  language,  and  have  adopted  that  of  the  Kuka.  At  the  time  when 
Leo  wrote  his  description  of  Africa,  or  rather  at  the  period  when  he 
visited  Negroland  (for  of  the  events  which  happened  after  he  left  the 
country  he  possessed  only  an  imperfect  knowledge),  the  Buldla  were  just 

*  £bn  S£id,  in  Abu'l  Feda,  p.  158. 

f  The  Bagirmi  people,  even  at  the  present  day,  connect  the  Bulala  in  the 
most  intimate  way  with  the  Kaniiri ;  for  while  they  give  to  the  latter  the 
name  "  Bi'yo,"  they  call  the  former  "  Biyo-Bulala." 

t  I  will  here  mention  that  Fittri  is  a  word  belonging  to  the  language  ot 
the  Kuka,  and  means  nothing  but  "  river,"  "  lake,"  being  quite  identical  with 
"  Tsad ,"  "  Sari  "  or  "  Shary." 

§  The  name  Ykw6  is  formed  entirely  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Mdwo, 
the  present  capital  of  Kanem,  and  of  G&6,  or  Gdvv,  also  called  G6g6,  the 
Cftjutal  of  the  Songhay  empire. 
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in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  being  masters  of  all  Kdnem,  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  Makrizf  and  Abti'l  FedA)  having  in  the  latter 
h^  of  the  fourteenth  century  even  subjected  to  their  dominion  the 
large  tribe  of  the  ZoghAwa,  may  well  have  entered  into  the  most 
intimate  political  relations  with  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  as  already,  a 
century  previous  to  the  time  of  Leo,  Makrizi  found  ample  opportunity 
in  Egypt  to  collect  all  the  latest  news  with  regard  to  the  dynasty  of 
K^nem. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  Leo  could  call  the 
prince  of  Gaoga  a  Mohammedan,  while  the  learned  men  of  the  country 
positively  affinn  that  the  IsMm  in  these  regions  dates  no  further  back 
than  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Hejra,  the  beginning  of  which  exactly 
coincides  with  that  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era,  and  conse- 
quently about  a  century  after  Leo's  visit  to  Africa  ;  for  Leo  speaks  only 
of  the  nilers  themselves,  whose  religious  creed,  probably,  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  people  of  the  country  in  general.  Leo's  statement 
entirely  harmonises  with  the  information  gleaned  from  Makrizf ;  for 
the  princes  of  K^nem  in  the  time  of  the  latter  historian  were  identical 
with  the  rulers  of  that  very  kingdom  which  Leo  calls  Gaoga,  although 
in  Makrizi*s  time  they  seem  to  have  established  the  capital  of  their 
empire  in  Njimiye,  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  B6rnu  dynasty. 

Moreover  this  apparent  discrepancy  receives  further  explanation  from 
the  fact,  that  soon  after  Leo  visited  these  regions  the  pagan  nation  of 
the  Tynjur  extended  their  empire  from  Ddr-Fur  to  the  very  borders  of 
Bagfrmi,  opposing  a  strong  barrier  to  the  propagation  of  Isliim.     Re- 
specting the  name  *Om^r,  by  which  Leo  designates  the  king  of  the 
Buldla  in  his  time,  I  have  already  given  an  opinion  on  a  former  occa- 
sion.    The  Tynjur,  of  whose  original  language  I  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  any  specimens,  and  which  seems  to  be  almost  extinct,  are  said 
to   have   come  from   D6ngola,  where  they  had   separated   from  the 
Bat^lesa,  the  well-known  Egyptian  tribe  originally  settled  in  Benes6. 
Advancing  from  D6ngoIa,  the  Tynjur  are  said  to  have  vanquished  first 
the  I>^j6,  who,  as  has  been  stated  before,  were  at  that  period  masters 
of  D^-F(ir,  and  in  course  of  time  spread  over  the  whole  of  W^d^y,  and 
over  part  of  Bagirmi,  making  K^dama,  a  place  situated  about  three  days' 
march  to  the  S.W.  of  Wlra,  and  halfway  between  MaUm  and  Kash6- 
mer6,  the  capital  of  their  extensive  empire.     They  maintained  their 
dominion,   as  far  as  regards  W^dly,   according  to  native  tradition, 
ninety-nine  lunar  years,  while  the  eastern  portion  of  this  loosely  con- 
nected group  of  different  nationalities,  which  had  been  conquered  at 
an  earlier  period,  was  v^o-ested  from  their  hands  much  sooner,  by  Kuro 
vanquishing  the  Tynjur,  and  founding  the  pagan  kingdom  of  D5.r-Fiir, 
some  time  before  the  general  introduction  of  Isl^m  into  these  countries. 
This  Ktiro  himself  was  the  third  predecessor  of  Slim^n,  the  first  Moslim 
prince  of  D^-F<ir.    But  as  for  the  centre  of  the  empire  of  the  Tynjur, 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  founder  of  the  Mohammedan   empire  ot 
Waday,  viz.  'Abd  el  Kerim  the  son  of  Y^me, — according  to  tradition,  in 
the  year  1020  of  the  Hejra. 
However,  of  the  kings  of  W^d^y  I  shall  not  speak  here,  as  their 
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history  has  not  exactly  reference  to  the  country  we  are  now  describing. 
Here  I  will  only  introduce  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  kings  of 
Bagfrmi. 

Baglrmi  is  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  paganism  prevail- 
ing in  the  eastern  regions  of  Suddn,  a  considerable  time  after  Western 
Sudln  had  been  formed  into  mighty  kingdoms — some  years  subsequent 
to  the  introduction  of  Isldm  into  Widdy.  But  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ruling  dynasty  which  gave  rise  to  this  new  kingdom  had  come  from 
abroad,  so  likewise  the  founders  of  Baglrmi  seem  to  have  immigrated 
into  the  country ;  and  from  whence  they  immigrated  can  scarcely  be 
doubtful,  though  they  themselves,  like  all  the  dominating  tribes  of 
Suddn,  would  much  rather  connect  their  origin  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Yemen.  But,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  K6nga,  Kirsuwa,  and  Hlrla 
are  intimately  related  to  them,  they  are  well  aware,  and  acknowledge 
it  without  hesitation ;  but  they  would  try  to  make  people  believe  that, 
in  coming  from  Yemen,  their  chief  Dokk^nge  left  at  those  places 
brethren  of  his  as  governors.  As  for  Hlrla,  they  do  not  acknowledge 
its  claims  to  entire  equality  of  birth,  but  derive  the  name  of  that  place, 
as  well  as  the  family  of  the  kings  of  that  district,  from  a  slave  of  Dok- 
k6nge  of  the  name  of  Kh^rallah.  But,  on  a  close  scrutiny,  the  people 
of  Baglrmi  themselves  confess  that  their  origin  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
at  a  greater  distance  than  K^nga,  or  K6nga  Matdya,  and  that  this  place, 
distant  five  days  east  from  M^s-efia  and  three  long  days  S.S.E.  from 
Y&w6,  and  distinguished  by  the  strange  form  of  its  paganism,  was  the 
original  seat  of  their  kings ;  for  not  only  do  the  Baglrmaye  regard  those 
of  K6nga  with  solemn  veneration,  as  being  their  ancestors,  whom  it 
would  be  wrong  to  attack  or  to  endeavour  to  subdue,  but  there  are  also 
certain  emblems  which  they  exhibit  on  particular  occasions,  brought,  as 
they  say,  from  K6nga.  These  consist  of  a  rather  long  spear,  borne  on 
certain  occasions  before  the  king  of  Bagfrmi,  a  small  sort  of  tympanum, 
and  the  horn  or  bugle.  The  language  K6nga  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  Bagfrmi,  while  it  contains  also  some  elements  of  a  different 
character ;  and  these  two  dialects,  together  with  the  language  of  the 
Ktika,  constitute  one  idiom. 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  principal  inquiry,  the  emigrants,  led  on  by 
their  chief  Dokk6nge,  penetrated,  it  would  seem,  towards  the  west  by 
the  road  marked  by  the  sites  of  Hfrla,  Kirsuwa,  and  Nafromi — a  place 
situated  near  Mfis-ena,  on  the  Blchik^m. 

The  state  of  the  country  where  this  pagan  prince  was  to  found  the 
new  kingdom,  at  the  time  when  this  happened  (that  is  to  say,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago),  was  as  follows : — On  the  spot  where  the  capital 
now  stands,  there  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  straggling  settle- 
ment of  Ftilbe  cattle-breeders;  and  the  Bagfrmaye  themselves  state 
that  they  named  the  place  from  a  large  drd6b  or  tamarind-tree  ("  mds" 
in  the  B^grimma  language),  under  which  a  young  F6llani  girl  of  the 
name  of  End  was  selling  milk.  These  Fulbe  (or  Felldta,  as  they  are 
called  in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Suddn)  are  said  to  have  been  much 
oppressed  by  annual  inroads  of  the  Buldla  ;  and  it  was  Dokk^nge  who 
undertook  to  protect  them  against  these  invaders.    With  the  exceptioi^ 
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of  this  FelUta  settlement,  a  few  Arab  or  Shfiwa  tribes,*  who  at  that  time 
had  already  begun  to  spread  over  the  country,  principally  the  BenI 
Hassan,  and  the  solitary  settlement  of  a  FelUta  sheikh,  or  holy  man, 
in  Bidderi,  a  place  about  nine  miles  east  from  M^s-efid  (who,  however 
isolated  he  was,  nevertheless  exercised  a  very  remarkable  influence 
over  the  introduction  of  Islamism  into  these  countries),  all  the  rest  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  chief  Dokk6nge  himself,  were  pagans. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  there  were  four  petty  kingdoms,  all 
situated  on  the  small  branch  of  the  Sh^f  generally  called  B&chikkm ; 
viz.,  that  of  M^tiya,  M^bber^t,  Mdrifi^,  and  finally  that  of  Mer6  or 
Damrd.  Dokk6nge,  installing  himself  near  the  spot  which  was  originally 
called  M^-eM,  and  forming  a  small  settlement,  is  said  to  have  subdued 
these  four  petty  kings  by  stratagem,  and,  having  driven  back  the  Bul^la, 
to  have  formed  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  dominion.  He  is  reported 
to  have  reigned  a  long  time,  jmd  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
of  the  name  of  Lub^tko,  to  whom  succeeded  Delublrni,  under  whose 
dominion  the  kingdom  of  Baglrmi  spread  considerably.  The  eldest  son 
of  Delubimi  was  Mal6,  who  ascended  the  throne,  but  was  soon  after 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a  younger  brother  of  his,  named 
'Abd-Allah,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been  converted  to  Islamism,  and  thought 
himself  in  consequence  better  fitted  to  ascend  the  throne.  After  being 
defeated  by  Delubfmi  on  one  occasion,  'Abd- Allah  is  said  to  have 
vanquished  his  brother  with  the  assistance  of  the  pagan  tribes,  and  to 
have  slain  him  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
which  lasted  for  several  days. 

Having  thus  ascended  the  throne,  and  consolidated  his  dominion  by 
the  blood  of  all  his  kinsfolk,  *Abd-Allah,  the  first  Moslim  prince  of 
Bagfrmi,  is  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
country,  into  which  he  introduced  Islamism ;  and  he  is  stated  also  to 
have  increased  the  capital  to  its  present  extent.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  falls  about  ten  years  after  the  foimdation  of  the  empire  of  Wdddy 
by  'Abd  el  Kerim,  the  son  of  Ydme.  As  to  the  order  of  his  successors 
(all  the  Moslim  kings  of  Bagirmi  numbering  fourteen),  it  seems  to  be 
'.     as  follows : — 

To  *Abd- Allah  succeeded,  as  it  seems,  W6nja,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ldwenf,  after  whom  followed  Bugom^nda.  Of  these  princes 
very  little,  if  anything,  appears  to  be  known.  But  then  followed  a 
glorious  reign,  which  marked  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  Bagirmi 
— ^I  mean  the  reign  of  the  king  Mohammed  el  Amin,  who,  on  account 
of  his  having  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  is  also  called  el  H^j ; 
for  this  prince  not  only  administered  the  government  of  his  country 
with  more  justice  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  made  it  respected 
by  his  neighbours,  but  he  also  considerably  extended  his  dominion  and 
sway,  as  he  not  only  subdued  the  formerly  independent  kingdom  of 
Babiliyfi,  which  at  a  former  period  had  belonged  to  Kdnem,  and  whose 
king  (of  the  name  of  K^bdu)  he  put  to  death,  but  he  is  stated  also  to 

•  The  fact  of  the  spreading  of  the  Arabs  at  so  early  a  period  is  entirely 
confirmed  by  Im^m  /Oiined^s  account. 
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have  extended  his  conquests  in  the  opposite  direction  as  far  as  G6gomi, 
a  strong  and  inaccessible  settlement,  situated  seven  or  eight  days'  march 
to  the  south-east  of  the  capital,  which  the  present  sultan  succeeded  in 
subduing  a  second  time  during  my  residence  in  the  country,  and  which 
was  thought  a  very  great  achievement.  It  is  even  said  that  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  king  a  great  majority  of  his  countrymen 
adopted  Islamism. 

To  this  praiseworthy  prince  succeeded  his  son  *Abd  e'  Rahman,  whose 
death  can  be  fixed  with  approximative  certainty,  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  for  it  was  he  against  whotn 
the  sheikh  Mohammed  el  KSneml  solicited  the  assistance  of  *Ab  del 
Kerim  Sabtin,  the  Sultan  of  W^diy,  who  died  in  the  year  181 5,  for  his 
having  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  BOrnu,  which  seems  to  have  been 
established  during  the  reign  of  L^weni.  The  easy  victory  which  the 
energetic  and  unscrupulous  ruler  of  Wld^y,  who  eagerly  grasped  at 
the  offer  made  to  him,  is  said  to  have  gained  over  the  people  of  Bagfrmi, 
*  is  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  a  severe  plague,  which  had  swept 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  full-grown  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  fi^cha,  or  general  of  the  army,  not  being  on 
good  terms  with  his  sovereign,  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  deserted  iii 
the  battle,  while  he  himself  fled  with  his  whole  detachment.  Sabtin, 
after  having  put  to  death  *Abd  e'  Rahman,  together  with  his  favourite 
wife,  or  ghtimsu,  and  having  carried  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  and  all  the  riches  of  Bagirmi  collected  during  the  period 
of  their  power,  invested  the  younger  son  of  *Abd  e'  Rahmdn,  of  the 
name  of  Mdllem  Ngarmdba  B6ri,  with  the  title  of  king.  However,  as 
soon  as  Sablin  had  retraced  his  steps,  'Othm^n,  the  eldest  son  of  *Abd 
e'  Rahmdn,  with  the  surname  or  nickname  of  Btlgomdn,  who,  as  long 
as  the  king  of  W^ddy  was  ravaging  the  country,  had  sought  refuge 
behind  the  Shari,  in  the  town  of  Bdgom^n  (the  same  place  the  governor 
of  which  refused  to  receive  me),  returned  home,  overcame  his  younger 
brother,  and,  having  put  out  his  eyes,  ascended  the  throne. 

But  the  king  of  W^d^y,  having  received  this  unfavourable  news,  once 
more  returned  to  Bagirmi,  vanquished  'Othm^n  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Moit6,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  reinstated  his  brother  upon 
the  throne.  But  as  soon  as  Sabiin  had  turned  his  back,  *Othm^n 
appeared  once  more,  drowned  his  brother  in  the  river,  and  again 
usurped  the  sovereign  power.  However,  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
his  prize  for  a  long  lime  in  tranquillity ;  for,  a  quarrel  having  broken 
out  between  him  and  the  fdcha  (the  same  person  who  had  been  on  bad 
terms  with  his  father),  this  man,  of  the  name  of  Ruw6li,  who  by  his 
personal  character  greatly  enhanced  the  power  and  influence  originally 
united  with  his  authority,  and  who  was  supported  by  a  strong  party, 
deprived  the  sultan  of  his  dominion,  and,  having  driven  him  out  of  the 
country,  invested  with  supreme  authority  a  younger  brother  of  his, 
called  el  Hdj,  who,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  former  sultan 
of  that  name,  we  may  call  Haj  II.  *Othmdn,  having  fled  from  BCigom^, 
his  usual  place  of  refuge,  to  Gulf6,  the  K6tok6  tovm  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sh^f,  where  he  was  collecting  a  Coxce^  ll\^  C&cha  marched  against 
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lim    and    vanquished  him.    'Othmdn,   however,  having  implored  the 
issistance  of  the  sheikh  el  Klnemf,  and  being  assisted  by  the  Shtiwa 
af  B<3mu,  succeeded  in  collecting  another  army,  with  which  he  once 
more  returned,  but  was  again  beaten  in  a  battle  fought  at  Sh^wf.     He, 
however,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  by  a  stratagem,  and  sought 
refuge  ivith  *Amantik,  that  mighty  chief  of  the  DAghana  Shtiwa  well 
known   from  Major  Denham's  adventures ;  but  being  pursued  by  his 
adversary,  he  saw  no  other  way  of  escape  open  to  him  than  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  former  enemy,  the  king  of  W^ddy,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  assistance,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  stipulate, 
and  to  conQrni  by  an  oath  sworn  on  the  Kur^n,  that  he  and  his  succes- 
sors should  pay  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  prince  of  W&ddy.     This 
tribute,  to  be  paid  every  third  year,  consists  of  a  hundred  ordinary  male 
slaves,   thirty  handsome  female  slaves,  one  hundred  horses,  and  a 
diousand  shirts  or  kholg^n,  called  by  the  Wddfiy  people  '*  d6rketti," 
besides  ten  female  slaves,  four  horses,  and  forty  shirts  to  Z6rma  or 
J^rma,  who  is  the  inspector  of  this  province. 

Having  obtained  protection  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  which 
rendered  Baglrmi  as  much  a  tributary  province  of  W^d^y  as  it  had 
been,  in  more  ancient  times,  of  B<5rnu,  'Othmin  returned  to  his  country, 
and  succeeded  at  length  in  crushing  his  powerful  and  hitherto  suc- 
cessful rival,  whom  he  defeated  in  two  battles, — the  one  fought  near 

K6koch^,  on  the  B^chikAm,  the  other  near  the  village  of  Asu,  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  river  Sh^I.  The  f^cha,  having  sought  and  found 
refuge  in  Log6n  bimi,  fought  one  more  battle  with  *Othm^n  near  a 
place  called  Dlndor,  where  a  great  many  of  the  people  of  W^d^y  who 
were  with  him  are  said  to  have  fallen.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Log6n, 
fearing  that  Ruw6li  would  not  be  able  to  fight  his  quarrel  out,  and  that 
they  themselves  might  afterwards  suffer  for  having  given  him  protection, 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  stratagem.  This  ambitious  man  is  stated 
to  have  died  in  W^diy,  'Othmin  having  delivered  him  to  SabOn. 

The  restless  prince  of  Bagfrmi  obtained  a  little  tranquillity  as  long  as 
SabiQn  lived;  but  Ytisuf,  who  succeeded  the  latter,  dissatisfied  with 
him,  put  forth  another  pretender,  of  the  name  of  Jariflilme,  and  'Othm^n 
had  scarcely  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  enemy,  which  he  did  without 
much  trouble,  when  he  had  to  fight  in  another  quarter.  For  Mohammed 
cl  K&nemf,  the  sheikh  of  B6mu  (who  had  assisted  him  to  reascend  the 
tiirone  with  the  sole  object  of  regaining  the  ancient  supremacy  which 
B6mu  had  exercised  over  Bagirmi),  when  he  became  aware  that  he  had 
not  attained  his  object,  commenced  open  hostilities  against  him,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  struggle  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  with  equal 
success  on  either  side,  but  without  any  great  result,  except  the  ruin  of 
the  provinces  near  their  respective  frontiers.  The  sheikli  of  B6rnu, 
beset  at  the  time  by  other  difficulties,  and  seeing  that  he  should  be 
unable  by  himself  to  crush  the  power  of  Baglrmi,  is  then  said  to  have 
called  in  the  aid  of  Yfisuf  Bash^  of  Tripoli,  who  in  the  year  1818  sent 
Mtistafd  el  Ahmar,  at  that  time  sultan  of  Fezz^n,  together  with  Muknl 
and  the  shaikh  el  BarCd,  to  his  assistance,  who,  laying  wasle  X\v^  vi\vo\^ 
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north-western  part  of  Baglrmi,  and  destroying  its  most  considerable 
places,  Babfiliyi  and  Gdwi,  carried  away  a  great  number  of  slaves, 
among  whom  was  Agid  Musa,  one  of  my  principal  informants  in  all 
that  relates  to  Bagirmi. 

This  happened  about  the  time  of  Captain  Lyon's  expedition.  At  a 
later  period  Muknf  returned  once  more  with  *Abd  el  Jelll,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Welid  Slimdn,  who  had  accompanied  the  former  expedition 
in  a  rather  subordinate  character;  but,  having  quarrelled  with  this 
distinguished  chieftain,  who  discountenanced  Mukni's  intention  of 
overrunning  the  country  of  B6rnu,  he  himself  returned  home,  sending 
in  his  stead  Hfij  Ibrahim,  who  plundered  and  ransacked  the  town,  of 
Moit6,  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  slavery,  while  *Abd  el  Jelll  did  the 
same  with  K^nem.  Then  followed,  in  the  year  1824,  the  second  battle 
of  Ngala,  of  which  Major  Denham  has  given  an  account  in  his  Narrative. 
However,  notwithstanding  his  partial  success,  the  sheikh  of  B6rnu  was 
not  able  to  reduce  entirely  the  inhabitants  of  Bagirmi,  who,  although  not 
so  numerous,  and  much  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  horsemanship, 
are  certainly  superior  to  them  in  courage. 

There  was  still  another  quarter  from  whence  Bagirmi  was  threatened 
during  the  restless  reign  of  'Othmdn,  namely  that  of  the  Ftilbe  or 
Felldta,  who,  following  their  instinctive  principle  of  perpetually  extend- 
ing their  dominion  and  sway,  made  an  inroad  also  into  Bagirmi  about 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  they  were  driven  back,  and  revenge  was  taken  by 
a  successful  expedition  being  made  by  the  Bagirmaye  against  B6go, 
one  of  the  principal  Ftilbe  settlements  to  the  east  of  W^daU  or 
Mdndard,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  my  journey  to  Adamlwa  and  the 
expedition  to  Musgu.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  country  suffered 
severely  from  this  uninterrupted  course  of  external  and  internal  warfare, 
'Othmfin  seems  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  enter  into  communication 
with  Kdnem,  probably  in  order  to  open  a  road  to  the  coast  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Weldd  Slim^n,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  Minne- 
mlnne,  who,  by  a  sudden  change  of  circumstances,  had  been  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  those  very  border-districts  of  Negroland  with  which 
their  chief  *Abd  el  Jelil  had  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his 
former  slave-hunting  expeditions. 

Altogether  *Othmfin  Bugomfin  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  despot, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  plunder  either  strangers  or  his  own  people ; 
and  he  cared  so  httle  about  any  laws,  human  or  divine,  that  it  is 
credibly  asserted  that  he  married  his  own  daughter.*  But  he  appears 
to  have  been  an  energetic  man,  and  at  times  even  generous  and  liberaL 
He  died  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  1260,  or  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1844  of  our  era,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  *Abd  el 
Klder,  the  present  ruler  of  Bagirmi,  who  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
his  father  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  consequence  had  sp'ent  several 
years  in  GUrin,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Adam^wa. 

This  prince  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  great  danger  in  the  first 

*  According  to  others  he  married  also  his  sister,  It  seems  that  somet 
attribute  similar  crimes  to  his  father^ 
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month    of  Iiis  reign,  when  Mohammed  Sdleh,  the  ruler  of  W^dfiy, 

advanced  with  his  army  towards  the  west,  so  that  'Abd  el  Kdder  thought 

it  best  to  leave  his  capital,  carrying  with  him  all  his  people  and  riches, 

and  to  withdraw  towards  Mdnkhfa,  where  he  is  said  to  have  prepared 

for  battle,  taking  up  his  position  behind  the  river,  and  placing  all  the 

boats  on  his  wings.     But  the  Sultan  of  Wdddy,  seeing  that  he  occupied 

a  strong  position,  sent  him  word  that  he  would  do  him  no  harm  as  long 

as  he  preser\'ed'the  allegiance  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  his  father ;  and 

he  really  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  damage  to  the  people  of 

Bagirmi,    with   the  exception   of  depriving  them  of  their  dress,   the 

common  black  shirt,  of  which  the  people  of  W^d^y  are  very  jealous,  as 

they  themselves  are  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  dyeing. 

This  danger  having  passed  by,  *Abd  el  Kdder,  who  is  described  to 
me,  by  all  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  closer  intercourse  with 
him,  as  being  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  and  who  likes  to  do  justice, 
though  it  may  be  true  he  is  not  very  liberal,  thought  it  best  to  keep  on 
good  terms  also  with  his  western  neighbours  the  Kaniiri ;  and  his 
hiendly  relations  vdth  the  present  ruler  of  that  country  were  facilitated 
by  the  circumstance  that  his  mother  was  an  aunt  of  the  sheikh  *Omilr. 
The  Bagirmi  people  at  least  assert  that  it  is  more  on  account  of  this 
relationship,  than  from  fear,  or  a  feeling  of  weakness,  that  their  ruler 
has  consented  to  a  sort  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to  B6mu,  which  consists 
of  a  hundred  slaves  annually. 

Having  thus  obtained  peace  with  both  his  neighbours,  *Abd  el  K^der 
has  employed  his  reign  in  strengthening  himself  on  that  side  which 
alone  remained  open  to  him,  viz.,  the  south  side,  towards  the  pagan 
countries ;  and  he  has  successfully  extended  his  dominion,  remaining 
in  the  field  personally  for  several  months  every  year.  He  has  thus 
subdued  a  great  many  pagan  chiefs,  on  whom  he  levies  a  fixed  tribute, 
—a  thing  said  to  have  been  unknown  before  his  time.  Of  course  this 
tribute  consists  almost  entirely  in  slaves,  which  the  pagan  chiefs  in 
general  can  only  procure  by  waging  war  with  their  neighbours,  and 
slaves  are  therefore  almost  the  only  riches  of  the  sultan ;  but  by  this 
means  he  is  able  to  procure  what  he  is  most  in  need  of,  namely,  horses 
and  muskets,  besides  articles  of  luxmy. 

It  is  only  with  a  strong  feehng  of  suppressed  indignation  that  the 
people  of  Bagfrmi  bear  the  sort  of  dependence  in  which  they  are  placed 
with  regard  to  their  neighbours  on  either  side ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  they  are  allowed  to  recruit  their  strength  (although  the  tribute 
which  they  have  to  pay  to  W^ddy  bears  heavily  upon  them),  they  will 
make  use  of  the  first  opportunity  that  offers  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

No  doubt  the  central  position  of  Bagirmi,  as  regards  political  inde- 
pendence, is  not  very  favourable ;  but  the  country  has  the  great  advan- 
•  tage  of  being  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  a  mighty  river,  which,  while 
it  forms  a  natural  barrier  against  the  western  neighbour,  may  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  powerful 
kingdom  on  the  east  side :  and  it  has  proved  so  repeatedly,  for  Bagirmi 
in  many  places  extends  westward  beyond  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
advantage  which  the  country  at  present  derives  from  the  great  bounty 
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which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  it,*  viz.,  a  river  navigable  during  every 
season  of  the  year,  surrounding  half  the  extent  of  the  country,  and 
sending  through  the  middle  of  it  a  branch,  the  Bfichik^m,  which  is 
navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  might  easily  be  made 
so  all  the  year  round.  This  branch,  which  approaches  to  within  nine 
or  ten  miles  of  the  capital,  forms  part  of  the  southern  provinces  into 
an  island.  The  great  disadvantage  of  Bagfrmi  is,  that  there  is  no  direct 
caravan-road  to  the  northern  coast,  and  that  it  is  therefore  dependent, 
for  its  supply  of  European  and  Arab  manufactures,  upon  the  limited 
importation  by  the  circuitous  road  through  Wad^y  or  B6mu;  conse- 
quently the  price  of  the  merchandise  is  greatly  enhanced,  while'  the 
road,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  these  latter  kingdoms,  is  entirely 
interrupted. 

If  we  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  country,  we  find  that  in  its 
present  state  it  is  inclosed  within  very  narrow  limits,  extending  in  its 
greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  to  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  while  its  breadth  at  the  widest  part  scarcely  exceeds  1 50  miles. 
Such  a  petty  kingdom  would  be  quite  incapable  of  holding  out  against 
its  two  powerful  neighbours  if  it  were  not  for  the  resources  drawn  con- 
tinually from  the  pagan  countries  towards  the  south. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  kingdom  of  the  Bul^la,  or  Leo's  Gaoga, 
rose  to  such  immense  power  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  possession  of 
Kdnem.  The  people  of  Bagirmi  themselves  in  former  times,  evidently 
after  the  zenith  of  the  B6mu  kingdom  had  passed  away,  and  when  the 
weak  dominion  of  devout  but  indolent  kings  succeeded  to  the  dashing 
career  of  energetic  and  enterprising  princes,  provided  themselves  with 
what  they  wanted  in  this  respect  in  a  rather  unceremonious  manner,  by 
making  constant  predatory  expeditions  upon  the  caravan-road  from 
Fezz^n  to  B6rnu,  and  carrying  away  a  great  amount  of  property,  even 
a  large  supply  of  silver, — this  being  said  to  have  been  the  source  from 
whence  the  treasure  which  *Abd  el  Kerim  SabUn,  king  of  Wfiddy,  found 
in  M^s-en^  was  derived.  In  another  direction  they  formerly  extended 
their  excursions  into  the  B^tta  and  Marghi  country. 

The  whole  country,  as  far  as  it  constitutes  Bagirmi  Proper,  forms  a 
flat  level,  with  a  very  slight  inclination  towards  the  north,  the  general 
elevation  of  the  country  being  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  only  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  country,  north 
from  a  line  drawn  through  Moit6,  there  are  detached  hills  or  mountains, 
which  constitute  the  water-parting  between  the  Fittri  and  the  Tsdd,  the 
two  basins  having  no  connection  whatever  with  each  other.  But  while 
Bagirmi  Proper  appears  to  be  a  rather  flat  country,  the  outlying  provinces 
to  the  south-east  seem  to  be  rather  mountainous,  the  mountains,  par- 
ticularly the  group  called  G6re,  being  so  high  that  the  cold  is  felt  very 
severely,  and  hail  or  snow  falls  occasionally  during  the  cold  months. 
From  the  information  of  the  natives,  particularly  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  description  given  of  Bel6l  Ko\6,  it  would  seem  that 

•  I  must  observ'c,  however,  that  boats  of  the  Kalcama,  or  islanders  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Tsad,  sometimes  carry  corn  as  far  as  Bugoman. 
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in    that    direction  there  are  some  volcanic  mountains.    Towards  the 

south  also  there  must  be  considerable  mountains  which  give  rise  to 

the  three  rivers,  the  B6nuw6,  the  Shdri,  and  the  river  of  Log6n,  and 

probably  several  more ;  but  they  must  be  at  a  great  distance,  and  lie 

entirely  beyond  the  range  of  my  information.     However,  I  am  sure  that 

there  is  no  idea  of  perpetual  snow,  or  even  snow  remaining  for  any 

length  of  time,  in  this  part  of  the  continent ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 

necessity  whatever  for  supposing  such  a  thing,  as  the  fall  of  rain  near 

the  equator  is  fully  sufficient  to  feed  numbers  of  perennial  sources,  and 

to  increase  the  volume  of  the  rivers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  annually 

overflow  the  country  in  so  astonishing  a  manner.    The  time  of  the 

inundation  of  those  three  rivers  seems  to  coincide  exactly,  while  with 

regard  to  the  currents,  that  of  the  river  of  Log6n  appears  to  be  the  most 

rapid. 

The  soil  consists  partly  of  lime  (  "  aii6  ")  and  partly  of  sand  ("  sffiaka  "), 
and  accordingly  produces  either  Negro  millet  {Pennisetum^  "  ch^ngo") 
or  sorghum  (**w^"),  which  two  species  of  grain,  with  their  different 
varieties,  form  the  chief  article  of  food  not  only  of  the  people  of  Ba- 
girmi,  but  almost  all  over  Negroland.  But  besides  this,  a  great  deal  of 
sesamum  ("  karru  "),  is  cultivated,  which  branch  of  cultivation  imparts 
quite  a  different  aspect  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  pagan 
countries,  as  numerous  tribes  seem  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  this  article. 
In  many  other  districts  of  Bagirmi,  beans  ("mdngo")  form  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  food,  but  ground-nuts,  or  "  bijli,"  seem  to  be  cultivated 
only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Wheat  is  not  cultivated  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch 
in  the  interior  of  the  capital,  for  the  private  use  of  the  sultan.  Rice  is 
not  cultivated,  but  collected,  in  great  quantities  after  the  rains,  in  the 
forest,  where  it  grows  in  the  swamps  and  temporary  ponds ;  indeed  a 
good  dish  of  rice,  with  plenty  of  butter  and  meat,  forms  one  of  the  few 
culinary  luxuries  which  I  have  observed  in  Bagirmi.  Another  article 
of  food  in  very  general  use,  is  afforded  by  several  varieties  of  grass  or 
Poa,  identical,  1  think,  with  the  Poa  Abyssinica^  here  called  "ch^nna" 
by  the  black,  and  "  kr6b  "  by  the  red  natives  (I  mean  the  Shtiwa).  The 
variety  most  common  in  Bagirmi  is  called  "  J6j6,"  and  is  not  only  eaten 
by  the  poor  people,  but  even  by  the  rich ;  indeed  I  myself  am  fully 
able  to  speak  from  experience  concerning  it,  as,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  rice,  I  subsisted  on  it  almost  entirely  during  my  long  stay  in  this 
country,  and  found  it  very  palatable  when  prepared  with  plenty  of 
butter,  or  even  boiled  in  milk.  Of  course  it  is  a  light  food,  and,  while 
it  does  not  cause  indigestion,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  appetite  for  a  long 
time,  or  impart  much  superfluous  strength.  As  regards  vegetables, 
molukhfya  ("gofl^rmo,"  Corchcnius  oliiorius)  and  deraba  or  b^miya 
("gob^to"  and  g^ddegfr")  are  mostly  in  use,  besides  the  "g6ngo," 
the  leaves  of  the  monkey-bread-tree  ("  ktjka  "),  and  occasionally  that 
of  the  hdjilij  ("j^nga"),  which  form  the  common  palaver-sauce  of  the 
poor.  Water-melons  ("g^rlaka"?)  also  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and 
that  sort  of  Cuvurbtta  called  melopepo  ("  kurchi "  ?),  which  I  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion.    Inside  the  capital  a  great  many  onions 
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("bassal")  are  cultivated,  but  not  so  much  for  the  Use  of  the  natives 
as  of  the  strangers  who  visit  the  place. 

Of  articles  of  industry,  cotton  ("ny6re")  and  indigo  ("alinl")  are 
grown  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  natives ;  but 
both  articles  are  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  B6rnu  people  who  have  im- 
migrated into  this  country. 

The  soil  in  general  seems  to  be  of  a  good  quality ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  above,  the  country  suffers  greatly  from  drought,  and  ants  and 
worms  contribute  in  a  large  measure  to  frustrate  the  exertions  of  the 
husbandman.  Of  the  trees  most  common  in  the  country,  and  most 
useful  to  mankind,  I  have  principally  to  mention  the  tamarind-tree,  or 
"drd6b,"  called  "m^s"  by  the  people  of  Baglrmi, — a  tree  as  useful  for 
its  fruit,  as  it  is  beautiful  on  account  of  its  foliage.  The  tamarind-fruit, 
in  my  opinion,  constitutes  the  best  and  surest  remedy  for  a  variety  of 
diseases,  on  account  of  its  refreshing  and  cooling  character.  Next  in 
order  is  the  del6b-palm,  here  called  "  k^we,"  which  is  very  common  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  although  far  more  so  in  the  outlying 
provinces  towards  the  south;  the  dOm-palm  ("kol6ngo"),  which, 
although  not  so  frequent,  is  nevertheless  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  the  h^jilij,  or  Balanites  ^gyptiaca 
("jinga"),  of  which  not  only  the  fruit  is  eaten,  but  the  leaves  also  are 
used  as  vegetables,  like  those  of  the  monkey-bread-tree — the  latter 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  frequent;  the  k6rna  or  Comus  ("kirna"), 
and  the  sycamore  ("  bili ").  Many  trees  very  common  in  H^usa,  such 
as  the  kad6na,  or  Bassiai  Parkii^  and  the  dor6wa  (Parkia),  are  never 
seen  liere,  at  least  not  in  those  districts  which  I  visited ;  but  Croton 
tiglium  ("habb  el  meltik")  is  frequent,  and  I  myself  took  a  supply  of 
this  powerful  purgative  with  me  on  my  return  from  this  country. 

There  are  no  mines.  Even  the  iron  is  brought  from  the  exterior 
provinces,  especially  a  place  called  Gurgara,  distant  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  river,  where  the  sandstone  seems  to  contain 
a  great  deal  of  iron  ore.     Natron  is  brought  from  the  Bahr  el  Ghaz^l. 

With  regard  to  the  special  features  of  the  country,  and  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  towns  and  villages,  they  will  be  described  in  a  separate 
chapter ;  here  I  will  only  say  that  the  entire  population  of  the  country 
seems  scarcely  to  exceed  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  whole  military 
force,  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  kingdom,  can  hardly  be  more 
than  3,000  horse,  and  10,000  foot,  including  the  Shtiwa  population,  who 
surpass  the  black  natives  in  breeding  horses,  while  the  cavalry  of 
W^d^y  may  be  most  correctly  estimated  at  from  5,000  to  6,000,  and 
that  of  D^r-Ftir  at  more  than  10,000.  The  weapon  most  in  use  among 
them  is  the  spear  ("nylga"), — the  bow  ("kd-kes6")  and  arrow 
("kes6  ")  being  rare,  not  only  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bagfrmi  Proper, 
but  even  with  those  of  the  pagan  states  to  the  south.  Scarcely  a  single 
person  has  a  shield ;  and  they  therefore  use  only  the  Kantiri  name  for 
this  arm,  viz.  "  ng^wa."  Very  few  possess  the  more  valuable  coat  of 
mail,  or  "  stillug ; "  and  I  scarcely  observed  a  single  firearm  during  my 
stay.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  are  armed  with  that  sort  of  weapon  found  in  so  many  other 
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countries  which  we  have  touched  on  our  journey,  viz.  the  handbill,  or, 
as  the  Kan  tin  call  it,  the  "  g6liy6  "  (here  called  "  njfga,"  the  difference 
betw^een  the  name  of  this  weapon  and  that  of  the  spear  consisting  in 
one  single  letter).  Very  few  of  the  Baglrmi  people  are  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  swords  ("  kdskara  "),  which  they  are  not  able  to  manufac- 
ture themselves ;  and  few  even  wear  that  sort  of  dagger  ("  kiyd  ")  on 
the  left  arm,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Tuarek,  has  been  introduced 
into  a  great  part  of  Negroland. 

As  for  their  physical  features,  I  have  already  touched  on  this  subject 
repeatedly.  1  will  only  say  that  they  are  a  fine  race  of  people,  distinct 
from  the  Kandri,  but  intimately  related,  as  their  language  shows,  to  the 
tribe  of  the  KOka  and  several  other  tribes  to  the  east.  Their  language 
they  themselves  call  **  tar  B^grimma."  Their  adoption  of  IsUm  is  very 
recent ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  may,  even  at  the  present  day, 
with  more  justice  be  called  pagans  than  Mohammedans.  They  possess 
very  little  leamuig,  only  a  few  natives,  who  have  performed  the 
pilgrimage,  being  well  versed  in  Arabic,  such  as  B(i-Bakr  Sadik ;  but 
not  a  single  individual  possesses  any  learning  of  a  wider  range.  This 
exists  only  among  the  FelUta,  or  foreigners  from  Wdd^y.  The  only 
industrial  arts  in  which  they  have  made  a  little  progress  are  those  of 
dyeing  and  weaving,  both  of  which  they  have  also  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  of  W^dfiy,  although  in  their  own  country  a  great  deal  of  the 
weaving  and  dyeing  is  carried  on  by  Kantiri  people.  Black  tobes  are 
worn  by  the  men  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  B6rnu,  even  the 
b6lne  or  ttirkedi,  which  generally  forms  the  only  dress  of  the  females, 
as  well  as  the  upper  garment  or  "  debdal6na,"  being  dyed  black.  Tight 
shirts,  or  tarkiji,  which  in  W^d^y  constitute  the  common  female  dress, 
are  very  rarely  worn. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  being  not 
tempted,  as  it  seems,  by  an  aristocratical  element,  such  as  we  have 
found  in  B6mu,  nor  even  by  such  an  assembly  as  we  have  met  with 
in  the  Hdusa  states.  The  duties  of  the  chief  offices  of  state  are,  it 
appears,  by  no  means  distinctly  defined,  and  are  therefore  left  to  the 
discretion  or  abuse  of  each  official,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  fdcha 
under  the  reign  of  'Othmdn  had  assumed  such  a  degree  of  power  that 
he  was  capable  of  waging  successful  war  for  a  long  time  against  the 
king  himself. 

The  title  of  the  king  is  "b^nga."  The  office  of  the  "f^cha"  cor- 
responds exactly  with  that  of  the  "  kegh^mma  "  in  B6rnu.  Then  follows 
the  office  of  the  "  nganndne,"  or  the  minister  of  the  royal  household ; 
then  that  of  the  "  gheletma  " — a  name  which  has  originated  in  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  title  "  ghaladfma."  Next  comes  the  *'gar-moyenm^nge,"  the 
governor  of  the  open  pasture-grounds  and  forests ;  after  him  the 
"mllma,"  whose  office  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  B6rnu,  to 
whom  succeed  the  •' gar-ng6de,"  the  "  gar-nginge,"  the  "z6rma,"  and 
the  "  kadam^nge/'  the  latter  having  originally  the  tutorship  of  the  sons 
of  the  king.  But  besides  these,  the  captains,  or  "  bdrma,"  and  the 
governors  of  the  principal  places,  possess  considerable  power;  and 
among  the  latter,  especially  the  ellfa  Molt6,  or  governor  of  MoIt<5,  while 
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the  officer  of  the  water  also,  or  elifa  M,  exercises  a  great  deal  of 
authority.  Of  these  couitiers,  the  following  have  the  privilege  of  using 
a  carpet  to  sit  upon : — the  fdcha,  the  b^nia,  the  gheletma,  the  milma, 
the  gar-moyenmdnge,  the  bang  Bus6,  bang  Dam,  elifa  Moit6,  and  elifa 
b^.  We  have  seen  that  the  sultan,  during  his  absence  from  the  capital, 
had  made  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  courtiers,  the  kadam^nge,  his 
lieutenant-governor. 

-  The  mother  of  the  sultan,  or  the  "  kuii-bdnga,"  is  greatly  respected,  but 
without  possessing  such  paramount  authority  as  we  have  seen  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  '*  m^gira  "  in  B6rnu,  and  as  we  shall  find  exer- 
cised by  the  m6ma  in  Wdd^y.  The  claimant  to  the  throne,  who  bears 
here  the  same  title  as  in  B6rnu,  viz.  chirOma,  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of 
influence,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  circumscribed,  but  depend  upon 
his  natural  qualifications. 

Although  the  sultan  has  here  so  different  a  title  from  that  of  the 
king  of  B6mu,  nevertheless  the  princesses  bear  the  same  title  as  those 
of  B6mu,  viz.  "m^ram,"  a  name  which  has  even  extended  into  the 
country  of  W^dfiy. 

As  for  the  tribute  which  the  king  levies,  and  which  is  called  "  had6n- 
b^nga,"  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  stay  in  the  country  did 
not  allow  me  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  its  amount; 
and  1  can  only  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  it.  The  tribute  levied 
upon  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Bagirmi  Proper  consists  prin- 
cipally in  two  different  kinds,  viz.  in  corn  and  cotton  strips.  The 
tribute  in  corn,  which  corresponds  to  the  tsidir^m  maibe  in  B6rnu  and 
the  ktirdi-n-kassa  in  Hdusa,  is  here  called  m6tten-bdnga,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  pronounced,  m6tten-bdriki,  while  the  tribute  in  cotton  strips 
bears  the  name  *' fiirda-n-b^nga."  But  many  places  have  to  deliver 
also  a  tribute  in  butter,  although  the  ShOwa,  or,  as  they  are  here  called, 
Shiwa  (the  native  AralDs),  are  the  principal  purveyors  of  this  article  to 
the  court. 

The  ShIwa  of  Bagirmi  belong  principally  to  the  following  tribes  : — 
Sdlamdt,  BenI  Hassan,  WeUd  Mtisa  (a  very  warlike  tribe),  Wel^d  'All, 
the  Deghfighera, — who  live  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  but 
occupy  some  villages  almost  exclusively  for  themselves.  The  principal 
tribute  which  these  Arabs  have  to  pay  consists  of  cattle,  and  is  called 
"  j^ngal ; "  it  is  very  considerable.  But  whether  these  Arabs  of  Bagirmi, 
like  those  settled  in  B6rnu,  have  also  to  deliver  to  the  king  all  the  male 
horses,  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  however,  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

The  most  considerable  tribute,  however,  which  the  sultan  levies  con- 
sists of  slaves,  which  the  tributary  pagan  provinces  have  to  pay  to  him, 
— especially  the  chiefs  of  Miltti,  Dam,  S6mray,  and  all  the  others 
of  whose  territories  and  power  we  obtain  some  information  from  the 
itineraries  I  have  collected.  This  tribute  of  slaves  constitutes  the 
strength  and  riches  of  the  king  of  Bagirmi,  who  is  always  endeavouring 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  neighbouring  pagan  tribes. 

The  natives  of  Bagirmi  are  compelled  to  show  to  their  sovereign  a 
considerable  degree  of  servile  reverence ;  and  when  they  approach  him 
they  are  obliged  not  only  to  be  bareheaded,  but  also  to  draw  their 
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shirts  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  to  sprinkle  dust  on  their  heads.  But 
they  are  not  in  general  oppressed ;  and  a  far  greater  liberty  of  speech 
is  allowed  than  in  many  European  states. 


CHAPTER  VII 

HOME-JOURNEY  TO  KUKAWA. — DEATH  OF  MR.   OVERWEG. 

Tuesday^  Aug.  10. — Although  I  had  once  cherished  the  idea  of 
penetrating  towards  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile,  I  was  glad  when  I 
turned  my  face  westward,  as  I  had  since  convinced  myself  that  such  an 
enterprise  was  not  possible  under  the  present  circumstances.  I  had 
heen  so  many  times  deceived  by  the  promise  of  my  final  departure, 
that  when  in  the  morning  of  that  day  a  messenger  from  the  z6rma 
arrived  with  the  news  that  I  might  get  ready  my  luggage,  I  did  not 
believe  him,  and  would  not  stir  till  Z6rma  himself  made  his  appearance 
and  confirmed  the  news,  assuring  me  that  I  should  find  the  letter  of  the 
sultan,  with  regard  to  my  security  on  a  future  visit,  with  Mdina  SabOn. 

In  consequence  I  ordered  my  servants  to  get  my  luggage  ready ;  but 
before  I  started  I  received  a  visit  from  a  large  number  of  courtiers,  with 
an  agid  at  their  head,  in  order  to  bid  me  farewell,  and  also  to  entreat 
me  for  the  last  time  to  sell  to  the  sultan  my  fine  "  kerl-sessar^ndi " 
(horse).  But  this  I  was  obliged  to  refuse,  stating  that  I  wanted  my 
horse  for  myself,  and  that  I  had  not  come  to  their  country  as  a  merchant, 
but  as  a  messenger.  It  had  always  been  a  subject  of  great  annoyance 
to  them  that  I  refused  to  sell  my  horse,  as  all  the  people  who  visit  this 
country  from  the  other  side  of  B6rnu  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  horses 
with  them  expressly  for  sale.  They  revenged  themselves,  therefore, 
by  giving  me  another  nickname,  as  an  ambitious  and  overbearing 
man, — **  derbaki  ng6lo."  But  I  would  not  have  parted  with  the 
companion  of  my  toils  and  dangers  for  all  the  treasures  in  the  world, 
although  it  had  its  faults,  and  was  certainly  not  then  in  the  best 
condition.  I  had  some  foreboding  that  it  might  still  be  a  useful  com- 
panion on  many  an  excursion ;  and  it  was  in  reality  still  to  carry  me  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  was  to  excite  the  envy  both  of  my  friends  and 
enemies  in  Timbuktu  as  it  had  done  here. 

Having  received  the  letter  of  the  sultan,  with  the  contents  of  which 
I  could  not  but  express  myself  highly  satisfied,  I  set  fairly  out  on 
my  journey ;  and  my  heart  bounded  with  delight  when,  gaining  the 
western  gate,  I  entered  the  open  country,  and  once  more  found  myself 
at  liberty. 

The  whole  country  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure,  the 
richest  pasture-grounds  and  fine  corn-fields  alternately  succeeding  each 
other;  but  as  for  the  crop,  the  height  which  it  had  attained  in  the 
different  fields  varied  greatly, — it  being  in  one  field  as  high  as  five  feet, 
and  the  seed- just  coming  out,  while  in  another  field,   close  by,  the 
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young  crop  was  only  shooting  out  of  the  ground.  This  was  in  con- 
sequence of  no  rain  having  fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  for 
nearly  a  month,  a  circumstance  which  had  deterred  many  people  from 
confiding  their  seed  to  the  ground.  Further  on,  there  was  much 
cultivation  of  beans. 

Having  now  no  necessity  for  laying  down  the  path,  with  which  I  was 
sufficiently  acquainted,  I  could  surrender  myself  entirely  to  the  general 
impression  of  the  landscape,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  being 
greatly  changed.  Beyond  the  Fellata  village  which  I  have  mentioned 
on  my  outward  journey,  we  had  to  cross  an  extensive  sheet  of  water, 
and  the  ground  was  often  very  difficult  to  pass  with  my  camel ;  so  that 
we  were  full  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  swampy  country  of  Log6n. 
Indeed  the  people  who  met  us  on  the  road  did  not  fail  to  warn  us  that 
this  was  not  the  right  animal  for  this  season  of  the  year  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  pack-oxen,  on  account  of  their  sure-footedness,  have  a 
great  advantage  in  travelling  during  this  part  of  the  year,  though  they 
are  difficult  to  get  across  the  rivers. 

We  arrived  at  the  well-known  village  of  B^kad^  just  in  time  to 
escape  a  heavy  tempest,  which  continued  with  slight  interruption  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon ;  but  not  finding  my  former  host  at  home,  I  took 
possession  of  his  hut  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  I  afterwards 
calmed  the  anger  of  my  good  old  friend,  whose  hospitality  was  so  often 
claimed  by  all  the  passers-by  on  tliis  great  high  road,  by  presenting 
him  with  two  fine  white  shirts.  In  fact  I  sympathised  with  him  very 
heartily,  seeing  that  the  whole  host  of  people  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  my  troop  importuned  him  for  shelter  during  our  stay  here  the 
following  day,  although  I  might  have  e^fpected  that  he  would  have 
extended  his  hospitality  to  myself  for  a  day  longer,  as  we  were  to  part 
for  ever,  and  as  it  was  against  my  wish  that  I  was  delayed  here.  But 
such  is  the  character  of  the  Baglrmi  people  in  their  present  reduced 
political  and  moral  condition. 

My  companions  were  not  yet  quite  ready.  It  rained  the  greater  part 
of  the  following  night ;  I  had  some  trouble  in  making  my  people  stir 
in  the  morning,  and  was  really  obliged  to  employ. force  in  order  to  get 
our  troop  once  more  in  motion.  A  European  can  form  no  idea  how 
the  energy  of  a  traveller  is  paralysed  in  these  regions  by  the  laziness 
of  the  natives. 

At  length  we  were  on  our  road,  and  after  a  moderate  march  took  up 
our  quarters  in  K6lle-k6lle.  The  quantity  ot  rain  which  had  fallen 
gave  the  country  a  very  rich  and  exuberant  appearance.  Everywhere 
on  the  fields  the  long  black  worm  called  "  halw^si,"  which  causes  so 
much  damage  to  the  crops,  was  seen  in  extraordinary  numbers.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  recognise  the  villages,  the  whole  appearance  of 
which,  from  every  side,  we  had  been  well  acquainted  with  during  the 
diy  season,  the  tall  crops  now  concealing  the  cottages  entirely  from 
view.  The  following  day  we  reached  K6koroch6,  having  fortunately 
crossed  a  very  difficult  bog  without  any  accident.  The  whole  forest- 
region,  which  did  not  contain  a  drop  of  water  on  my  out-joumey,  was 
now  converted  into  a  continuous  line  of  swamps;  and  the  whole 
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surface  was  thickly  covered  with  verdure.    It  is  during  this  season 
that  the  ShQwa  Arabs  form  here  their  temporary  encampments. 

In  K6koroch6  also  we  had  another  day's  delay,  till  the  messenger 

of  the  sultan  arrived  who  was  to  protect  me  against  any  further  intrigues 

of  the   ferrymen,   whom   I  regarded  with  more  suspicion   than   any 

policeman  or  constable  in  Europe.    Meanwhile  also  the  wife  of  Gr6ma 

•Abdti,    who  all  this  time  had  been  staying  with  her  father-in-law  in 

Mtistafaji,  joined  us,  and  all  further  delay  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Certainly  such  a  visit  of  a  married  woman  to  her  father's  house  cannot 

but   contribute  to  give   to   Europeans  a    higher  opinion   of   African 

domestic  life.     Indeed  people  in  Europe  have  little  conception  how 

cheerfully  man  and  wife  in  these  regions  live  together;  and  it  was 

this  amiable  feature  in  his  character  which  reconciled  me  in  some 

degree  to  my  companion,  whom  in  other  respects  I  greatly  disliked. 

Friday^  Aug,  13. — There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day ;  and  a  heavy  shower  which  came  on 
in  the  morning,  and  lasted  fully  two  hours,  delayed  our  departure  con- 
siderably. The  distance  which  separated  us  from  the  river  was  not 
great ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  was  so  bad  that  my  camel 
threw  off  its  load  no  less  than  six  times,  so  that  my  servants  were 
almost  in  despair,  and  did  not  join  me  till  several  hours  after  my 
arrival  in  the  town  of  Asu,  and  when  I  had  made  myself  already 
comfortable  in  an  excellent  hut,  built  of  clay,  neatly  polished,  but  from 
which  I  felt  sorry  to  have  driven  away  two  spinsters,  who  had  been  its 
tenants. 

Having  rested  awhile,  I  went  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  river.  Its  mag- 
nitude had  already  surprised  me,  when  I  first  saw  it  on  coming  from 
Log6n,  and  it  had  delighted  me  as  often  as  I  looked  down  upon  it  from 
the  village  of  M6l6 ;  but  it  was  now  greatly  increased  in  size,  forming 
a  broad  sheet  of  water  not  less  than  one  thousand  yards  across,  and 
dotted  with  several  little  islands,  while  the  high  and  gradually-shelving 
shore  on  this  side  was  clothed  with  rich  crops  of  Egyptian  corn  or  masr 
{Zea  Mais),  Several  small  canoes,  or  rather  boats,  were  lying  on  the 
shore ;  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  one  large  enough  to  carry  my  camel,  as 
I  was  really  afraid  to  trust  it  to  the  stream.  However,  I  was  glad  to 
observe  that  the  current  was  not  very  strong ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  flow  faster  than  from  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  English  miles 
an  hour.  Unfortunately,  to-day  also  the  weather  was  very  wet,  so  that 
strolling  about  was  not  so  pleasant  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Asu  was  formerly  a  walled  town ;  but  the  walls  at  present  exhibit 
the  same  signs  of  decay  which  characterise  the  whole  country.  How- 
ever, the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  ferry  is  a  constant  source  of  profit, 
seemed  to  be  tolerably  at  their  ease.  It  is  this  village  (which  foimerly 
appears  to  have  been  of  much  greater  importance)  after  wliich  the  river 
is  sometirnes  called  the  river  of  As\x\  but  it  ought  never  to  be  called 
the  river  Asu.  Here  also  there  is  an  officer  or  inspect  )r  of  the  ferry, 
with  the  title  of  kash611a,*  the  same  as  in  the  village  of  Mel6. 

*  Kash^Ua  is  properly  a  B6mu  title;  but  it  is  in  general  use  in  these 
places  along  the  western  frontier. 
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Saturday^  Aug.  14. — ^We  had  first  to  follow  tke  bank  of  the  stream 
for  a  little  more  than  a  mile  lower  down,  in  order  to  reach  the  flat  sandy 
beach  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  At  length,  after  a  good  deal  of 
delay,  the  boats  were  brought,  and  the  passage  began.  Our  horses 
went  first,  three  or  four  swimming  alongside  each  boat ;  but  it  was  a 
difficult  affair  for  the  men  who  were  sitting  in  the  boats  to  manage 
them,  and  notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  and  all  the  cries  of  those 
who  were  standing  on  the  bank,  several  of  them  were  washed  away 
from  the  boats,  and  carried  a  considerable  distance  down  the  river  l^ 
the  current :  one,  a  fine  black  horse,  was  drowned.  It  was  the  very 
latest  period  when  the  river  is  passable  for  horses;  for  during  the  whole 
of  the  month  of  September,  the  people  assured  me  that  the  passage 
was  never  attempted.  I  myself  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  with 
my  horse  and  luggage,  without  any  accident ;  and  having  fired  a  shot, 
in  order  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  having  safely  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  superstitious  Bagirmi  people,  I  pursued  my  march  without 
delay,  for  1  was  afraid  of  exposing  my  horse  to  the  pernicious  stings  of 
the  "  tsetse "  fly,  which,  as  I  have  observed  before,  proves  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  animal,  but  which  fortunately  infests  only  the  very 
banks  of  this  river,  for  I  have  observed  it  nowhere  else.  It  is  a  large 
yellow  species. 

I  had  now  entered  again  upon  the  territory  of  my  friend  Ytisuf  the 
prince  of  Log6n,  and  could,  without  any  danger  of  molestation,  freely 
move  about.  The  weather  was  very  wet ;  and  I  twice  took  refuge  in 
small  villages,  which  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  corn-fields,  in 
order  to  escape  a  heavy  shower.  The  whole  district  is  called  M6kor6, 
and  comprises,  besides  several  villages  of  l6god6  Log6n,  or  people  of 
Log6n,  ten  hamlets  of  Shtiwa,  in  one  of  which  we  took  up  our  quarters. 
These  Shtiwa,  however,  are  not  distinguished  for  hospitality ;  and  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  negotiation  before  I  was  allowed  to  make 
myself  comfortable  in  one  of  these  huts,  which  are  very  spacious  indeed 
for  these  countries,  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter :  they  have 
besides  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity,  being  furnished  with  a  large 
bedroom,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and 
consists  of  a  room  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty  feet 
long  by  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in  height,  separated  into 
several  compartments,  and  encompassed  all  round  with  mattings  of 
latticework  made  of  fine  reeds,  in  which  branch  of  industry,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  people  of  LogOn  are  very  clever.  The  matting  is 
of  dark  colour ;  but  upon  my  inquiring  how  they  dyed  it,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  done  by  dipping  it  into  the  black  argil- 
laceous soil.  In  this  secluded  room,  which  is  called  '*  ghur^ra,"  these 
people  protect  themselves  against  the  innumerable  swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes which  infest  these  low  swampy  regions  during  the  night. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  have  any  pretensions  to  this  distinguished 

place,  which  is  reserved  for  the  different  members  of  the  family ;  and 

I  took  my  station  upon  a  raised  platform  of  clay  at  the  side  of  the 

entrance,  where  I  was  a  little  annoyed  by  the  mosquitoes,  although, 

the  door  having  been  shut  at  an  early  hour,  and  some  cattle  inside  the 
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hut  attracting  the  attention  of  this  cruel  insect  in  a  stronger  degree,  the 

numbers   were  supportable.     In   other  respects   I  was  well  treated, 

the  landlord  being  a  wealthy  man,  of  the  name  of  Adim,  and  his  wife 

being  even  a  princess  or  m^ram  of  Log6n ;  she  was  a  talkative  and 

cheerful  person.    They  regaled  me  with  a  small  pancake  soon  after 

my  arrival,  and  a  dish  of  rice  and  milk  in  the  evening.    It  was  extremely 

interesting  to  witness  the  singular  kind  of  living  of  these  people,  and 

to  hear  them  talk  their  peculiar  style  of  Arabic,  which  has  not  yet  lost 

that  profusion  of  vowels  which  originally  characterised  this  language  ; 

but  its  purity  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  other  peculiarities.     They 

have  some  remarkable  customs  which  connect  them  with  their  brethren 

in  the  East, — especially  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  e*  dhlye,*  and  the 

infibulaiio  of  the  young  girls.    These  Arabs  belong  to  the  large  tribe 

of  the  S^amdt. 

Sunday^  Aug.  15. — After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  through  a 
coimtry  partly  cultivated  with  Negro  millet,  partly  forming  an  extensive 
swampy  plain,  we  reached  the  river  of  Log6n.  On  account  of  the 
great  rising  of  the  river,  we  had  been  obliged  to  follow,  this  time,  an 
entirely  different  path  from  the  one  we  had  pursued  on  our  outward 
journey.  The  scenery  was  greatly  changed;  and  the  Httle  hollow 
which  we  had  formerly  crossed  close  behind  our  landing-place  had  now 
become  a  navigable  branch  of  the  river,  on  which  several  boats  of  con- 
siderable size  were  seen  plying  to  and  fro.  The  whole  river  now 
presented  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water,  unbroken  by  any  sandbanks 
or  islands,  which  while  it  certainly  was  exceeded  in  breadth  by  the 
river  Sh^rf,  surpassed  it  in  its  turn  in  swiftness,  the  current  being 
evidently  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

The  town  of  Log6n  with  its  palm-trees,  of  three  different  varieties, 
towering  over  the  clay  walls,  invited  me  to  its  hospitable  quarters  ;  and 
as  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  reach  Ktikawa  without  any  further  delay, 
I  immediately  crossed  over  (after  having  made  a  small  sketch),  in  order 
that  I  might  be  able  to  pursue  my  journey  the  following  day ;  but  upon 
paying  a  visit  to  the  keghamma,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  allow  me  to  proceed,  and  at  first  he  peremptorily  refused  to  comply 
with  my  wish,  saying  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  for  his  master  to 
allow  me  to  leave  him  empty-handed.  But  I  chose  rather  to  forego  the 
opportunity  of  taking  final  leave  of  the  prince  Ytisuf,  although  I  could 
not  but  feel  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  wait  till  my  hospitable  host  had 
prepared  a  few  tobes  for  me,  as  specimens  of  the  native  manufacture. 

It  rained  during  the  night  and  the  following  morning,  and  we  had  a 
difiScult  march  through  the  deep  swampy  grounds  of  Log6n ;  but  we 
proceeded  onwards  till  three  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon,  when  we  made  a 

•With  regard  to  this  custom,  Burkhardt's  information  ("Travels  in 
Nubia,"  2nd  ed.,  Appendix  1.,  p.  434)  is  very  correct;  but  in  general  his 
informa^on  respecting  the  countries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tsad  is  marred 
with  mistakes,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  f^ography,  but  even  the  ethnology 
of  these  quarters,  as  he  always  confounds  native  and  Arab  tribes. 
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halt  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  l5lluf,  or  HCilluf,  the  town 
before  mentioned,  the  magic  arts  of  whose  people  frightened  my  com- 
panions also  this  time,  and  prevented  them  from  seeking  shelter  there. 
However,  even  in  the  village  where  we  stopped  we  were  badly  received 
at  first ;  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  my  companions  could  procure 
quarters,  till  I  succeeded  gradually  in  opening  friendly  relations  with 
the  man  who  had  become  my  host  so  much  against  his  will.  I  even, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  of  the  large  beads  called  nejtim,  succeeded  in 
buying  fowls,  milk,  and  corn,  so  that  we  were  pretty  much  at  our  ease. 
The  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be  greatly  infested  with  thieves ;  and  we 
therefore  took  all  necessary  precautions. 

The  following  day  I  made  Afad6,  passing  by  Kala,  where  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  swamp  at  present  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than 
on  my  former  journey,  although  the  season  was  so  far  advanced.  This, 
is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  receives  its  explanation  from 
the  circumstance  that  these  swamps  are  fed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
river,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rainy  season,  continue  to  recede  till  the 
river  is  again  full,  and  once  more  inundates  the  country,  in  the  month 
of  September.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  to  Afad6  was  very  swampy, 
almost  the  whole  of  that  bleak  kab6  tract  being  under  water.  Here  my 
companions  endeavoured  by  all  sorts  of  intrigues  to  detain  me  for  a 
day  or  two ;  but  notwithstanding  the  hospitable  treatment  which  I 
received  from  the  governor  of  the  place,  I  was  too  anxious  to  reach 
Ktikawa;  and,  ordering  my  servants  to  follow  me  as  speedily  as 
possible,  I  pursued  my  march  the  following  morning  without  delay. 
But  the  roads  were  excessively  bad,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  quite 
a  different  direction  from  the  one  by  which  we  came,  following  a  more 
northerly  one  in  order  to  avoid  the  impassable  swamps  of  the  town  of 
R6n,  and  the  very  difficult  road  of  Ngdla. 

Having  passed  several  larger  or  smaller  villages,  and  innumerable 
swamps,  we  halted  for  the  night,  after  a  march  of  eleven  hours,  in  a 
village  inhabited  by  Shfiwa  and  FelMta,  and  called  Wdngara,  a  name 
which  is  rather  remarkable  ;  but  it  required  a  long  negotiation  in  order 
to  obtain  quarters,  as  these  people,  who  rely  upon  the  strongholds 
afforded  them  by  the  swampy  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  are  of  a  very 
independent  character.  But  having  once  made  their  acquaintance,  we 
were  hospitably  treated.  The  billama  of  the  village  was  a  Tynjurawi, 
who  had  emigrated  to  this  place  from  M6ndo ;  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  peculiar  idiom  of  his  tribe. 

During  my  next  day's  march,  I  led  rather  an  amphibious  life,  being 
almost  as  much  in  the  water  as  on  the  dry  ground ;  for,  besides  being 
drenched  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
I  had  to  pass  three  considerable  rivulets  without  the  aid  of  a  boat,  and 
had  twice  to  strip  myself  and  swim  my  horse  across,  tying  clothes  and 
saddle  on  my  head.  The  first  rivulet  we  had  to  cross  was  the  MQlu, 
about  seven  hundred  yards  beyond  the  small  town  called  Leg^i,  which 
belongs  to  Kashella  BeUl ;  the  second  was  probably  the  MbulO,  and 
identical  with  the  river  called  Gumbalaram  by  Major  Denham,  beyond 
tlie  village  of  D^gala,  which  lies  on  a  small  eminence.    At  the  MOlq 
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we  had  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leg^ri ;  but  here  I 
and  my  millem,  with  whom  I  had  vigorously  pushed  on  in  advance, 
were  left  to  our  own  resources,  and  tibe  strong  current  of  the  rivulet, 
which  was  encompassed  by  steep  banks  about  eight  feet  high,  frightened 
my  companion  not  a  little,  till  I  stripped  first,  and,  relying  upon  my 
experience  as  a  swimmer,  led  the  way.    While  endeavouring  to  cross 
over,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  fisherman,  who  was 
floating  about  the  river  on  a  simple  yoke  of  large  gourds,  such  as  I  have 
described  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  with  his  assistance  we  succeeded 
in  getting  our  horses  and  clothes  across  without  any  accident.    While 
engaged  in  this  arduous  business,  we.  were  joined  by  Gr6ma  'AlxlQ, 
who,  seeing  that  I  was  obstinate,  and  ashamed  at  not  arriving  in  the 
capital  together  with  us,  had  at  length  left  his  wife  and  slaves  behind, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  with  us.    We  then  continued  our  march 
through  this  swampy  country,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  near  the 
village  Hokkum  reached  the  third  rivulet,  which  however,  notwith- 
standing its  rapidity,  we  were  able  to  cross  without  dismounting,  the 
ivater  just  reaching  up  to  our  saddles. 

At  length  w^e  left  behind  us  the  black  argillaceous  soil  which  consti- 
tutes the  whole  of  this  alluvial  plain,  and  which  at  the  present  season 
was  converted  into  one  continuous  swamp,  fine  sandy  soil  succeeding 
to  It  near  the  village  of  Gujiri,  so  that  from  thence  we  pursued  our 
inarch  more  cheerfully ;  and  having  taken  a  small  luncheon  in  the  village 
D^buwa,  we  did  not  halt  until  we  reached  the  village  of  Boghe6wa, 
situated  about  a  mile  N.E.  from  Y6di.  Here  we  were  well  lodged  and 
hospitably  treated,  and  were  busy  till  late  at  night  drying  our  wet 
clothes. 

Friday t  Aug,  20. — ^We  had  now  only  one  long  day's  march  to 
Ktikawa ;  and,  reaching  the  town  of  Ng6rnu  after  six  hours'  ride,  I  had 
great  trouble  in  dragging  on  my  horsemen,  who  being  quite  exhausted, 
wanted  to  make  themselves  comfortable  with  their  friends,  for  the  B6rnu 
men  of  the  present  day  are  not  accustomed  to  much  fatigue.  Indeed 
both  my  companions  were  so  utterly  prostrated,  in  mind  and  body, 
that,  strange  to  say,  they  lost  their  road  close  to  the  capital,  although 
certainly  the  high  corn-fields  gave  the  country  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance. The  great  pond  of  Kaine  was  now  larger  than  I  had  ever  seen 
it,  and  flooded  the  path  to  a  great  extent. 

Having  sent  on  a  man  in  advance,  in  order  to  announce  my  arrival  to 
the  vizier  and  Mr.  Overweg,  I  made  a  short  halt  near  one  of  the  many 
pools  of  stagnant  water ;  and  we  were  just  about  to  remount  when  my 
friend  came  galloping  up.  We  were  both  extremely  glad  to  see  each 
other  again,  having  been  separated  from  one  another  longer  than  on 
any  former  occasion  ;  and  they  had  received  in  Ktikawa  very  alarming 
news  about  my  reception  in  Baglrmi.  Mr.  Overweg  had  made,  mean- 
while, a  very  interesting  trip  into  the  south-western  mountainous 
districts  of  B6mu;  he  had  returned  from  thence  about  two  months 
previously ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  long 
repose  which  he  had  enjoyed,  he  looked  more  weak  and  exhausted 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him.    But  he  informed  me  that  since  his  return  he 
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had  been  Very  ailing,  and  that  ev6n  at  present  he  did  not  feel  quite 
recovered.  He  gave  me  a  very  lively  and  encouraging  description  of 
the  means  which  had  been  placed  at  my  disposal ;  and  with  the  most 
spirited  projects  for  the  future  we  entered  the  town.  Here  I  once  more 
found  m3rself  in  my  old  quarters,  with  luxuries  at  my  command  which 
during  the  last  six  months  had  become  almost  strange  to  me, — such  as 
coffee  with  sugar,  and  tea  with  milk  and  sugar. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  I  had  not  arrived  half  a  day  later ;  for  the 
caravan  as  well  as  the  courier  had  gone,  and  not  less  than  four  days 
had  passed  since  the  departure  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  people  declared 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  send  my  letters  after  him.  But  the  vizier, 
upon  whom  I  called  early  the  next  morning,  and  who  received  me  with 
great  kindness,  gave  me  three  horsemen,  who,  he  said,  would  overtake 
the  courier;  and  as  I  had  fortunately  answered  my  letters  and  de- 
spatches in  Bagfrmi,  I  had  only  to  make  up  my  parcel :  but  the  horsemen 
did  not  overtake  the  courier  till  he  had  got  forty  miles  beyond  Ngegimi, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert.  My  servants  did  not  arrive  until  the 
evening  of  the  following  day ;  and  they  were  in  rather  a  sorry  plight, 
having  had  great  difficulty  with  my  camel  and  luggage. 

Monday^  Aug,  23. — ^We  had  a  very  important  private  audience 
with  the  sheikh,  when,  after  the  usual  compliments  were  passed,  I 
endeavoured  to  give  him  a  clear  description  of  the  present  relations  of 
the  expedition ;  for,  when  he  expressed  his  wish  that  I  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty  as  a  consul,  I  declared  to  him  that  that  could 
not  be,  but  that  it  was  my  business  to  explore  unknown  countries,  to 
open  intercourse  with  them,  and  afterwards  to  return  to  my  native 
country ;  that  it  was  the  most  ardent  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  B6rnu,  but  that  our 
scientific  mission  extended  far  beyond  that  country.  And  I  further 
explained  to  him  that  Government,  in  their  last  despatches,  had  expressed 
their  wish  that  if  we  should  ascertain  the  impossibility  of  penetrating 
in  a  southerly  or  easterly  direction,  we  might  turn  westward  and 
endeavour  to  reach  Timbuktu. 

This  statement  seemed  to  gratify  him  extremely,  as  he  was  afraid 
of  nothing  more  than  that  we  might  go  to  W^diy,  and  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  sultan  of  that  country.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  vizier  at  least  had  done  nothing  to  ensure 
me  a  good  reception  in  Baglrmi,  if  not  the  contrary.  However,  the 
sultan  declared  that,  as  he  was  greatly  pleased  at  our  desire  to  try  our 
fortune  in  a  westerly  direction,  he  should  not  prevent  us,  even  if  we 
wanted  to  go  to  Wdd^y,  as  it  was  stipulated  expressly  in  the  treaty 
that  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  might  go  wherever  they  pleased, 
— although  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  later  that  he  actually  signed  the 
treaty,  after  numerous  delays  and  evasions.  I,  however,  expressed  my 
wish  that,  before  we  left  the  country,  circumstances  might  allow  us  to 
complete  the  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Tsdd,  which  was  both  our 
own  wish  and  that  of  the  British  Government.  Our  addresses  and  our 
presents  having  been  received  with  equal  affabilityi  we  took  a  hearty 
leave,  and  returned  home.    On  the  last  day  of  August  the  sultan  signed 
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the  treaty,  expressing  moreover  the  hope  that,  if  merchants  should 
actually  visit  the  country  in  quest  of  other  merchandise  than  slaves,  the 
slave-trade  might  be  gradually  abolished. 

I  was  now  enabled  to  arrange  all  our  money  matters,  which  were  in 
a  very  confused  and  desperate  state ;  for,  besides  the  large  debt  due 
to  the  merchant  Mohammed  e*  Sf&ksi,  we  were  indebted  to  the  vizier 
alone  for  500  Spanish  dollars.  Not  being  able  to  satisfy  all  our  cre- 
ditors with  ready  money,  there  having  been  sent  only  1,050  dollars  in 
cash,  I  arranged  with  the  merchant,  giving  him  200  dollars  in  casli,  and 
a  bill  for  1,500  dollars  on  Fezzdn,  while  I  paid  all  the  smaller  debts,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  vizier.  Indeed  we  might  now  have  been  able  to 
achieve  a  great  deal,  if  it  had  been  our  destiny  to  remain  together — for 
in  the  beginning  almost  all  our  efforts  were  paralysed  by  the  smallness 
of  our  means,  which  did  not  allow  us  to  undertake  anything  on  a  large 
scale  ;  but  it  was  our  destiny,  that,  when  sufficient  supplies  had  arrived, 
one  of  us  should  succumb. 

I  have  aheady  observed  that,  when  on  my  return  I  met  my  com- 
panion before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  I  was  surprised  at  his  exhausted 
appearance ;  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  my  first  impression  was  con- 
firmed by  what  I  observed  afterwards.  As  he  himself  was  anxious  for 
a  little  change  of  air,  and  as  it  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  our 
object  of  exploring  the  lake,  to  observe  the  state  of  the  kom^dugu  at 
this  season,  while  it  was  not  possible  at  present  to  enter  upon  any 
great  undertaking,  we  agreed  that  he  should  make  a  small  trip  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  river;  and  he  left  accordingly  for  Ajiri  on  the 29th  of 
August,  in  company  with  a  small  grandee  or  k6kana,  to  whom  the  place 
belonged,  a  short  distance  westward  from  the  district  of  Dtjchi.  I 
accompanied  him  about  as  far  as  the  village  of  D^werghti;  and  we 
separated  with  a  firm  hope  that  the  excursion  would  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  good — and  he  really  enjoyed  extremely  the  rich  vegetation  of 
the  kom^dugu,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year,  during  the  rising  of  the 
river,  was  in  its  full  vigour.  He  learnt,  by  inquiry  from  the  natives, 
the  very  interesting  fact  that  the  water  in  the  komddugu,  which  during 
the  dry  season  is  Umited  to  detached  pools  of  stagnant  water,  begins 
to  form  a  continuous  stream  of  water  eastward  towards  the  Ts^d  on 
the  2istor  22nd  July,  and- continues  running  for  about  seven  months; 
that  is  to  say,  till  about  the  middle  of  February.  It  begins  to  overflow 
its  banks  in  the  month  of  November.  But,  although  my  companion 
took  great  interest  in  the  objects  around  him,  he  could  not  have  felt 
very  strong,  as  the  notes  which  he  wrote  during  this  excursion  are 
extremely  short  and  unsatisfactory,  while  it  would  have  been  of  import- 
ance if  he  had  been  able  to  lay  down  the  course  of  the  river  with 
tolerable  exactitude.  Moreover,  in  his  feeble  condition,  he  committed 
the  mistake  of  forcing  his  last  day's  march  in  returning  to  Ktikawa,  on 
the  13th  September;  and  I  was  sorry  to  observe,  when  we  supped 
together  that  evening,  that  his  appetite  greatly  failed  him. 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  during  the 
month  of  September,  we  agreed  by  common  consent  to  keep  moving 
about  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  take  a  ride  every  day  to  some 
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distance.  It  was  on  this  account  that  we  arranged  a  visit  to  Ddwerghtk 
on  Sunday  the  20th ;  but,  unfortunately,  some  business  which  we  had 
to  transact  prevented  our  setting  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and,  my  friend's  head  being  that  day  rather  affected,  I  proposed  to  him 
putting  off  our  excursion  till  another  day ;  but  he  thought  that  the  fresh 
air  might  do  him  good.  We  therefore  started  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
although  the  sun  was  not  very  bright,  while  my  companion  did  not 
neglect  to  protect  his  head  as  well  as  possible  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  fine  h^jilij,  Mr. 
Overweg  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  go  about  shooting,  and  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  enter  deep  water  in  pursuit  of  some  waterfowl,  and 
to  remain  in  his  wet  clothes  all  the  day  without  saying  a  word  ;  and  I 
only  became  aware  of  this  fact  late  in  the  evening,  after  we  had  returned 
to  the  town,  when  he  dried  his  wet  clothes  at  the  fire. 

Although  he  had  been  moving  about  the  whole  day,  he  was  not  able 
to  enjoy  our  simple  supper ;  but  he  did  not  complain.  However,  the 
next  morning  he  felt  so  weak  that  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his 
couch  ;  and  instead  of  taking  a  sudorific,  which  I  most  earnestly  advised 
him  to  do,  he  was  so  obstinate  as  not  to  take  any  medicine  at  all,  so 
that  his  illness  increased  with  an  alarming  rapidity,  and  rather  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  appeared  on  the  following  day,  when  his  speech  became 
quite  inarticulate  and  almost  unintelligible.  He  then  became  aware 
himself  of  the  dangerous  state  he  was  in.  He  informed  me  that  in  the 
town  he  should  never  recover,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  get  a  change  of  air,  and  that  he  entertained  the  hope  that,  if  1  could 
take  him  to  Mfiduw^ri,  he  might  speedily  regain  his  health  in  the  house 
of  our  friend  the  kash^Ua  Fugo  *Alf. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  take  my  sick  companion  to  the  desired  place, 
which  is  distant  from  Kiikawa  more  than  eight  miles  ;  and  although  he 
began  his  journey  on  Thursday  morning,  he  could  not  reach  the  desired 
place  until  the  morning  of  Friday.  Having  made  a  present  to  our  friend 
Ftigo  *Ali,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  take  sufficient  care  of  him,  and 
having  left  the  necessary  orders,  I  returned  to  the  town  in  order  to 
finish  my  despatches  ;  but  the  same  evening  one  of  the  servants  whom 
I  had  left  with  Mr.  Overweg  came  and  informed  me  that  he  was  much 
worse,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  understand  a  single  word  he  said. 
I  mounted  immediately,  and  found  my  friend  in  a  most  distressing 
condition,  lying  outside  in  the  courtyard,  as  he  had  obstinately  refused 
to  sleep  in  the  hut.  He  was  bedewed  writh  a  cold  perspiration,  and 
had  thrown  off  all  his  coverings.  He  did  not  recognise  me,  and  would 
not  allow  me  or  any  one  else  to  cover  him.  Being  seized  with  a  terrible 
fit  of  delirium,  and  muttering  unintelligible  words,  in  which  all  the 
events  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  confused,  he  jumped  up  repeatedly  in  a 
raging  fit  of  madness,  and  rushed  against  the  trees  and  into  the  fire^ 
while  four  men  were  scarcely  able  to  hold  him. 

At  length,  towards  morning,  he  became  more  quiet,  and  remained 
tranquilly  on  his  couch ;  and,  not  becoming  aware  that  his  strength  v^ras 
broken,  and  hoping  that  he  might  have  passed  the  crisis,  I  thought  I 
jaJght  return  to  town.    After  asking  him  if  he  had  any  particular  desire, 
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he  said  that  he  had  something 'to' tel!  me ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  understand  him,  and  I  can  oiily  %»icy,  from  what  happened,  that, 
being  aware  that  death  was  at  hand,  he-  wanted  to  recommend  his 
family  to  me.  '•     V^ 

At  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning,  Afi*.  Overweg's  chief  servant 
came  to  me  with  the  sad  news  that  the  state*  of  ficij  friend  was  very 
alarming,  and  that  since  I  had  left  him  he  had  not  i^fpo'ktn  a  word,  but 
was  lying  motionless.  I  mounted  immediately  on'hjpijseback ;  but 
before  I  reached  the  place,  I  was  met  by  a  brother  of  Fti^  '  Vj^  who, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  that  our  friend  was  gone.  With  the 
dawn  of  day,  while  a  few  drops  of  rain  were  falling,  after  a*  short 
struggle,  his  soul  had  departed. 

In  the  aftemoon  I  laid  him  in  his  grave,  which  was  dug  in  the  shade 
of  a  fine  hajilij,  and  well  protected  from  the  beasts  of  prey.  Thus  died 
my  sole  friend  and  companion,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  prime  of  his  youth.  It  was  not  reserved  for  him  to  finish  his  travels, 
and  to  return  home  in  safety ;  but  he  met  a  most  honourable  death,  as 
a  martyr  to  science ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  found  himself 
a  grave  on  the  very  borders  of  that  lake  by  the  navigation  of  which  he 
has  rendered  his  name  celebrated  for  ever.  It  was  certainly  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  approaching  death  which  actuated  him  in  his  ardent  desire 
to  be  removed  to  this  place,  where  he  died  hard  by  the  boat  in  which 
he  had  made  his  voyage.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who 
had  known  him  well  during  his  repeated  visits  to  the  village,  bitterly 
lamented  his  death  ;  and  no  doubt  the  "  tabib,"  as  he  was  called,  will 
be  long  remembered  by  them. 

Dejected,  and  full  of  sad  reflections  on  my  lonely  situation,  I  returned 
into  the  town  in  the  evening ;  but  our  dwelling,  which  during  my  stay 
in  Bagirmi  my  companion  had  greatly  improved,  and  embellished  by 
white-washing  it  with  a  kind  of  gypsum,  of  which  he  found  a  layer  in 
our  comtyard,  now  appeared  to  me  desolate  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  While,  therefore,  originally  it  had  been  my  plan  to  make 
another  trial  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Ts^d,  any  longer  stay  in 
this  place  had  now  become  so  intolerable  to  me,  that  I  determined  to 
set  out  as  soon  as  possible  on  my  journey  towards  the  Niger — to  new 
countries  and  new  people. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DEPARTURE   FOR  TIMBUKTU. — THE  HILLY   NORTH-WESTERN   PROVINCES 

OF  BORNU. 

The  death  oi  Mr.  Overweg,  happening  at  a  period  when  the  prospects 
of  the  mission  just  began  to  brighten,  induced  me  to  relinquish  my 
original  plan  of  once  more  trying  my  fortune  in  K^nem  and  on  the  N.E. 
chores  of  th^  Tsftd,  as  an  undertaking  too  dangerous  foi  me  in  my 
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isolated  position,  and  the  result^- tif-jwhich  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  great,  even  with*  the  protection  of  a  small  force,  in  a 
disturbed  country,  in  compaiif^dn^with  the  dangers  that  accompanied  it. 
Besides,  such  was  the  character  of  the  horde  of  the  WeUd  Slim^n  and 
their  mode  of  warfare,  tfiat  after  having  received  the  sanction  of  the 
British  Governnj'^ht  fpi  my  proceedings,  and  being  authorised  by  them 
to  carry  out  -»tha  objects  of  the  mission  as  at  first  projected,  I  could 
scarcely  veatUTfr  to  associate  myself  again  with  such  a  lawless  set  of 
people;  >t  therefore  determined  to  direct  my  whole  attention  towards 
the  ^we'^,  *in  order  to  explore  the  countries  situated  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  great  western  river  the  fsa,  or  the  so-called  Niger,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  powerful  ruler  of  the 
empire  of  S6kot6,  and  to  obtain  full  permission  for  myself  or  other 
Europeans  to  visit  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  his  empire,  especially 
Adam^wa,  which  I  had  been  prevented  from  fully  exploring  by  the  real 
or  pretended  fear  of  the  governor  of  that  province,  to  grant  such  a 
permission  without  the  sanction  of  his  liege  lord. 

The  treaty  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  signed  by  the 
sheikh  of  B6rau  and  his  vizier  on  the  last  of  August,  together  udth  a 
map  of  all  the  parts  of  Central  Africa  which  I  had  as  yet  visited,  and 
containing  at  the  same  time  all  the  information  which  I  had  been  able 
to  collect  concerning  the  neighbouring  provinces,  I  had  forwarded  home 
in  the  middle  of  October,  addressing  at  the  same  time  the  request  to 
H.M.'s  consul  at  Tripoli,  to  send  me,  by  a  special  courier  to  Zinder,  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  road  which  I  had  before  me  was  long, 
leading  through  the  territories  of  a  great  many  different  chiefs,  and 
partly  even  of  powerful  princes ;  and  as  soon  as  I  should  have  left 
Zinder  behind  me,  I  could  not  expect  to  find  fresh  supplies,  the  sum  of 
money  which  I  had  received  on  my  return  from  Bagirmi  being  almost 
all  spent  in  paying  the  debts  which  we  had  incurred  when  left  without 
means.  A  sum  of  400  dollars,  besides  a  box  containing  choice  English 
ironware,  had  been  some  time  before  consigned  to  a  Tebfi  of  the  name 
of  Ahmed  Haj  *A1I  Billama  :  but  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  with  the 
caravan  with  which  he  had  left  Fezzan,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he 
stayed  behind  in  his  native  town  Bilma  to  celebrate  a  marriage.  The 
caravan,  with  about  twenty  horses  and  a  hundred  camels,  arrived,  on 
the  loth  of  November,  without  bringing  me  anything,  except  the  proof 
of  such  reckless  conduct ;  and  as  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  more 
time  in  waiting  for  this  parcel,  I  left  orders  that  it  should  be  forwarded 
to  Zinder  as  soon  as  it  should  arrive.     But  I  never  received  it. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  money  in  cash  which  we  had  received 
being  required  to  pay  off  our  debts,  we  had  been  obliged  to  give  away 
a  great  portion  even  of  the  articles  of  merchandise,  or  presents,  in  order 
to  reward  friends  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  displayed  their  hospita- 
lity towards  us,  and  rendered  us  services  almost  without  the  slightest 
recompense ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  only  under  the  most  pressing 
circumstances  I  could  think  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  the  west 
with  the  means  then  at  my  disposal.  But,  very  luckily,  a  handsome 
«um  of  money  was  on  the  road  to  2JInder ;  I  alsQ  expected  to  receive  a( 
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that  place  a  few  new  instruments,  as  the  greater  part  of  my  ther- 
mometers were  broken,  and  I  had  no  instrument  left  for  making 
bypsometrical  observations. 

An  im-oad  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  tribe  of  the  Tuarek,  or  Kindin,  as 
they  are  called  in  BOrnu,  under  their  chief,  MQsa,  into  the  province  of 
Mtiniy6,  through  which  lay  my  road  to  Zfnder,  delayed  my  departure 
for  a  considerable  time.  This  inroad  of  the  hordes  of  the  desert  claimed 
a  greater  interest  than  usual,  especially  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  facts  which  I  have  set  forth  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Tuarek 
or  Berbers  having  originally  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  settled  popu- 
lation of  B<5rnu.  These  Diggera  of  Mtisa,  who  appear  to  have  occupied 
these  tracts  at  a  former  period,  had  evidently  formed  the  firm  intention 
of  settling  again  in  the  fine  valleys  of  the  province  of  MtiniyO,  which 
are  so  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  camels,  that  even  when  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  B6rnu  people  they  used  to  send  their  herds 
there. 

At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  delays,  the  road  to  the  west  became 
open,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  sheikh  on  the  19th  of  November,  in  a 
private  audience,  none  but  the  vizier  being  present.  I  then  found 
reason  to  flatter  myself  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  had  explained 
to  them  the  motives  which  had  induced  me  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ffilbe  or  Felldta,  there  were  no  grounds  of  suspicion 
remaining  between  us,  although  they  made  it  a  point  that  I  should  avoid 
going  by  KanO ;  and  even  when  I  rejected  their  entreaty  to  remain  with 
them  after  my  successful  return  from  Timbuktu,  they  found  nothing  to 
object,  as  I  assured  them  that  I  might  be  more  useful  to  them  as 
a  faithful  triend  in  my  own  country,  than  by  remaining  with  them  in 
B6mu.  At  that  time  I  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  induced  to  send  a  consul  to  B6rnu,  and,  in  consequence,  I  raised 
their  expectations  on  that  point.  But  matters  in  B6rnu  greatly  changed 
during  my  absence  in  the  west,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
interregnum  of  the  usiwper  Abd  e'  Rahman  and  the  overthrow  and 
murder  of  the  vizier,  the  state  of  affairs  there  assumed  a  less  settled 
aspect.  I  concluded  my  leave-taking  by  requesting  my  kind  hosts,  once 
more,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  history  of  Edris  AlawOma,  the  most  cele- 
brated Bi6mu  king,  to  the  British  Government,  as  I  was  sure  that,  in 
their  desire  to  elucidate  the  history  and  geography  of  these  regions, 
this  would  be  an  acceptable  present. 

The  vizier,  in  particular,  took  great  interest  in  my  enterprise,  admir- 
ing the  confidence  which  I  expressed,  that  the  sheikh  el  Bak^y,  in 
Timbtiktu,  of  whom  I  had  formed  an  opinion  merely  from  hearsay, 
would  receive  me  kindly  and  give  me  his  full  protection  ;  and  I  did  not 
fail  to  represent  to  them  that,  if  the  English  should  succeed  in  opening 
these  great  highroads  of  the  interior  for  peaceful  intercourse,  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous  even  for  themselves,  as  they  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  obtain  those  articles  which  they  were  in  want  of  from  the 
regions  of  Western  Africa,  such  as  kola-nuts  and  gold,  with  much  less 
expense  and  greater  security ;  and  they  were  thus  induced  to  endeavour 
to  derive  a  profit  even  from  this  my  enterprise.    The  sheikh,  ^vho  had 
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formed  the  intention  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  Mekka,  wanted  me  to 
procure  for  him  some  gold  in  Timbtiktu ;  but,  uncertain  as  were  my 
prospects,  and  difficult  as  would  be  my  situation,  I  could  not  guarantee 
such  a  result,  which  my  character  as  a  messenger  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  scarcely  allow.  The  sheikh  sent  me  two  very  fine  camels 
as  a  present,  which  stood  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  marvellously,  one 
of  them  only  succumbing  on  my  return  journey,  three  days  from 
Ktikawa,  when,  seeing  that  it  was  unable  to  proceed,  I  gave  it  as  a 
present  to  a  native  m^lem.  Having  finished  my  letters,  I  fixed  my 
departure  for  the  25th  of  November,  without  waiting  any  longer  for 
the  caravan  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  soon  to  leave  for  Zinder,  and 
which,  though  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  little  more  security,  would 
have  exposed  me  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 

Thursday ^  Nov.  25. — It  was  half-past  ten .  in  the  morning  when  I 
left  the  town  of  Ktikawa,  which  for  upwards  of  twenty  months 
I  had  regarded  as  my  head  quarters,  and  as  a  place  upon  which,  in  any 
emergency,  I  might  safely  fall  back  upon;  for  although  I  even  then 
expected  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  this  place  once  more,  and 
even  of  my  own  free  will  made  my  plans  accordingly,  yet  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
derive  any  further  aid  from  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  sheikh 
of  B6mu,  and  I  likewise  fully  understood  that  circumstances  might 
oblige  me  to  make  my  return  by  the  western  coast.  For  I  never 
formed  such  a  scheme  voluntarily,  as  I  regarded  it  of  much  greater 
importance  for  the  Government  in  whose  service  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed,  to  survey  the  coiu^se  of  the  great  river  from  Timbtiktu  down- 
wards, than  to  attempt,  if  I  should  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that 
place,  to  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  while  I  was  fully 
aware  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  going,  I 
should  be  unable  to  keep  along  the  river,  on  account  of  its  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless  tribes  of  Tuarek,  whom  I  should 
not  be  able  to  pass  before  I  had  obtained  the  protection  of  a  powerful 
chief  in  those  quarters.  Meanwhile,  well  aware  from  my  own  experi- 
ence how  far  man  generally  remains  in  arrear  of  his  projects,  in  my 
letter  to  Government  I  represented  my  principal  object  as  only  to  reach 
the  Niger  at  the  town  of  Siy,  while  all  beyond  that  was  extremely 
uncertain. 

My  little  troop  consisted  of  the  following  individuals.  First, 
Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  the  same  faithful  young  lad  who  had  accom- 
panied me  as  a  servant  all  the  way  from  Fezzdn  to  Ktikawa,  and  whom, 
on  my  starting  for  Adamiwa,  I  had  sent  home,  very  reluctantly,  with 
my  despatches  and  with  the  late  Mr.  Richardson's  effects,  on  condition 
that,  after  having  stayed  some  time  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  should 
return.  He  had  lately  come  back  with  the  same  caravan  which  had 
brought  me  the  fresh  supplies.  Faithful  to  my  promise,  I  had  mounted 
him  on  horseback,  and  made  him  my  chief  servant,  virith  a  salary  of 
four  Spanish  dollars  per  month — and  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  besides, 
in  the  event  of  my  enterprise  being  successfully  terminated.  My 
second  servant,  and  the  ope  upon  whom,  next  to  Mohammed,  I  relied 
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most,  was  Abd  Allfihi  or  rather  aa  the  name  is  pronounced  in  this 
country,  'Abd  Allfihi  a  young  Shfiwa  from  Ki}tok6,  whom  I  had  takca 
into  my  service  on  my  journey  to  Baglrmi  and  who,  never  having  been 
in  a  similar  s  tuation  and  not  hav  ng  dealt  before  ivith  Europeans,  at 
first  had  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  tro  ble  especially  aa  he  was  laid  up 
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nitb  the  small-pox  for  forty  day^  auring  my  slay  in  that  country.  He 
nras  a  young  man  of  very  pleasing  manners  and  straLgh  I  forward  cha- 
racter, and,  as  a  good  and  pious  Moslim,  formed  a  useful  link  between 
myself  and  the  Mohammedaus ;  but  he  was  sometimes  extremely 
whimsical,  and,  after  having  written  out  his  contract  for  my  whole 
journey  to  the  west  and  back,  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  in  making  him 
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adhere  to  his  own  stipulations.  I  had  unbounded  control  over  my  men^ 
because  I  agreed  with  them  that  they  should  not  receive  any  part  of 
their  salary  on  the  road,  but  the  whole  on  my  successful  return  to 
Hatisa.  *Abd-AlUhi  was  likevidse  mounted  on  horseback,  but  had  only 
a  salary  of  two  dollars,  and  a  present  of  twenty  dollars.  Then  came 
Mohammed  ben  Ahmed,  the  fellow  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  on 
my  journey  to  K^nem,  and  who,  though  a  person  of  very  indi£ferent 
abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  very  self-conceited  on  account  of  his 
IsUm,  was  yet  valued  by  me  for  his  honesty,  while  he,  on  his  part, 
having  been  left  by  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists  in  a  very 
destitute  situation,  became  attached  to  myself. 

I  had  two  more  freemen  in  my  service— one,  a  brother  of  Mohammed 
el  Gatr6ni,  who  was  only  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Zinder ;  the  other  an 
Arab  from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  called  Slim^n  el  Ferj5.ni,  a  fine, 
strong  man,  who  had  once  formed  part  of  the  band  of  the  WeUd 
Slim^n  in  K^nem,  and  who  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  me, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  his  bodily  strength ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  deserted  me  in  a  rather  shameful 
manner  a  little  beyond  K^tsena.  Besides  these  freemen,  I  had  in  my 
service  two  liberated  slaves,  D^egu,  a  Hatisa  boy,  and  Abbega,  a 
Marghi  lad,  who  had  been  set  free  by  the  late  Mr.  Overweg, — ^the  same 
young  lads  whom  on  my  return  to  Europe  I  brought  to  this  country, 
where  they  promised  to  lay  in  a  store  of  knowledge,  and  who  on  the 
whole  have  been  extremely  useful  to  me,  although  Abbega  not  unfre- 
quently  found  some  other  object  more  interesting  than  my  camels, 
which  were  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  which  in  consequence  he  lost 
repeatedly. 

In  addition  to  these  servants,  I  had  attached  to  my  person  another 
man,  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who  was  to  serve  as  a  mediator  between 
me  and  the  natives ;  this  was  the  M6jebri  *Ali  el  Ageren,  a  native  of 
Jilo,  the  small  commercial  place  near  ACjila,  which  has  recently  been 
visited  and  described  by  the  Abb6  Hamilton.  He  had  travelled  for 
many  years  in  Negroland,  and  had  traversed  in  various  directions  the 
region  inclosed  between  S6kot6,  Kan6,  Bafichi,  Z^ya,  and  G6nja. 
But  for  the  present,  on  my  outset  from  B6rnu,  I  had  not  made  any 
fixed  arrangements  with  this  man  ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  accompanying 
me  beyond  S6kot6,  he  was  to  have  two  horses  and  a  monthly  salary 
of  nine  dollars,  besides  being  permitted  to  trade  on  his  own  account. 
Such  an  arrangement,  although  rather  expensive  to  me  considering  the 
means  at  my  disposal,  was  of  very  great  importance  if  the  man  did  his 
duty,  he  being  able,  in  his  almost  independent  situation,  to  render  me 
extraordinary  assistance  in  overcoming  many  difficulties ;  but,  as  an 
Arab,  I  only  put  full  confidence  in  him  as  long  as  circumstances  were 
propitious,  while  his  wavering  character  as  soon  as  dangers  began  to 
surround  me  did  not  put  me  in  any  way  out  of  countenance. 

These  people,  besides  an  Arab,  a  so-called  sherif,  from  F^s,  who  was 
going  as  far  as  Zinder,  and  who  had  likewise  attached  himself  to  my 
small  party,  composed  the  band  with  which  I  cheerfully  set  out  on  my 
journey  towards  the  west,  on  the  25th  of  November,  being  accompanied 
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of  the  toivn  by  the  H^j  Edrfs  whom  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
lention.  In  order  to  get  everything  in  readiness,  and  to  be  sure  of 
ng  neglected  no  precaution  to  secure  full  success  to  my  enterprise, 
lloived  my  old  principle,  and  pitched  my  tent  for  the  first  day  only 
ouple  of  miles  distant  from  the  gate,  near  the  second  hamlet  of 
[luw&,  in.  the  scanty  shade  of  a  batire,  when  I  felt  unbounded  delight 
inding  myself  once  more  in  the  open  country,  after  a  residence  of  a 
pie  of  months  in  the  town,  where  I  had  but  little  bodily  exercise. 
.ulging  in  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  success  of  the 
erprise  upon  which  I  was  then  embarking,  I  stretched  myself  out  at 
I  length  on  my  noble  lion-skin,  which  formed  my  general  couch 
ring  the  day,  and  which  was  delightfully  cool. 

Friday,  JV07/.  26. — This  was  one  of  the  coldest,  or  perhaps  the 
y  coldest  night  which  I  experienced  in  the  whole  of  my  journeys 
ICC  entering  the  fertile  plains  of  Negroland,  the  thermometer  in  the 
>ming,  a  little  before  sunrise,  showing  only  9°  Fahr.  above  the  freezing 
•int.  The  interior  of  Africa,  so  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
a  (which  is  warmer  in  winter  than  the  terra  fimui)^  forms,  with 
gard  to  the  cold  season,  an  insulated  cool  space  in  the  tropical  regions, 

opposition  to  the  warm  climate  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  coasts 
id  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  We  were  all  greatly 
Ofected  by  the  cold.  But  it  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  invigorating 
ur  frames  after  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate  of  KOkawa. 
Ve  did  not  set  out,  however,  before  the  sun  had  begun  to  impart  to 
ic  atmosphere  a  more  genial  character,  when  we  proceeded  on  our 
3umey  westward.  The  country  which  I  traversed,  passing  by  the 
requented  well  of  Besh^r,  although  already  known  to  me  from  previous 
ravels,  now  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  had  done 
)n  my  first  journey  from  Kan6  to  KOkawa, — those  bleak  and  dreary 
iollo%vs  of  black  argillaceous  soil  being  now  changed  into  the  richest 
x)m-fields,  and  waving  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  mas^kuwA,  while  the 
telds  of  small  millet  (Pennisetum)  stood  in  stubble. 

We  encamped  near  the  wrell  Stiwa-bfiwa,  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
others,  Kabubiya,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  rising  ground  towards  the 
north,  from  whence  the  busy  scene  round  the  well,  of  cattle,  asses, 
goats,  and  sheep  being  watered  in  regular  succession,  presented  an 
interesting  and  animated  spectacle,  more  especially  coming  after  and 
contrasted  with  the  dull  life  of  the  capital.  The  well  measured  fifteen 
fathoms  in  depth;  and  the  inhabitants  were  so  on  the  alert  for  gain 
that  they  thought  it  right  to  sell  us  the  precious  element  for  watering 
our  camels.  My  whole  party  were  in  the  best  spirits,  cheerful  and  full 
of  expectation  of  the  novelties,  both  in  human  life  and  nature,  that  were 
to  be  disclosed  in  the  unknown  regions  in  the  far  west.  In  order  to 
protect  ourselves  from  the  cold,  which  had  so  much  affected  us  the 
preceding  night,  we  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  a  large  decayed  tree,  which, 
with  great  exertion,  we  dragged  from  some  distance  close  to  our  tent, 
and  thus  enjoyed  a  very  moderate  degree  of  temperature  in  our  open 
encampment. 

^aturday^  Nqv»  27. — I   now   entered    Koyim,  w{th   its  straggling 
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villages,  its  well-cultivated  fields,  and  its  extensive  forests  of  middle* 
sized  mimosas,  which  afford  food  to  the  numerous  herds  of  camdt 
constituting  the  wealth  of  this  African  tribe,  who  in  former  times,  before 
the  B6mu  dynasty  was  driven  away  from  its  ancient  capital  Njimiye  by 
the  rival  family  of  the  Buldla,  led  a  nomadic  life  on  the  pasture-ground 
of  K^nem.  Having  thus  traversed  the  district  called  W^domi,  we 
encamped  about  noon,  at  a  short  distance  from  a  well  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  belonging  to  a  district  called  G<lgad^.  The  well  was  twenty* 
five  fathoms  deep,  and  was  frequented  during  the  night  by  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  from  diflFerent  parts  of  the  neighbourhood. 

While  making  the  round  in  the  night  in  order  to  see  whether  my 
people  were  on  the  look-out,  as  a  great  part  of  the  security  of  a  traveller 
in  these  regions  depends  on  the  vigilance  exercised  by  night,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  away  secretly  the  arms  from  all  my  people,  cveff 
from  the  warlike  Ferj^ni  Arab,  which  caused  great  amusement  and 
hubbub  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  enabled  me  to  teach 
them  a  useful  lesson  of  being  more  careful  for  the  future. 

Sunday ^  Nov,  28. — Having  taken  an  early  breakfast — an  arrange* 
ment  which  in  this  cold  weather,  when  the  appetite  even  of  the  Euro* 
pean  traveller  in  these  regions  is  greatly  sharpened,  we  found  vciy 
acceptable — we  pursued  our  journey,  passing  through  the  district  A 
Gar^nda,  with  deep  sandy  soil,  and  rich  in  corn,  cattle,  and  camels.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  population  consisted  of  Shtiwa,  or  native  Arabfl^ 
who  had  immigrated  from  the  east.  As  we  proceeded  on  our  march, 
the  trees  gradually  assumed  a  richer  character,  plainly  indicating  that 
we  were  approaching  a  more  favoured  district.  There  was  the  ngi]&r^ 
or  ham6d,  a  tree  very  common  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Negro* 
land,  vidth  its  small  leaves  bursting  forth  firom  its  branches ;  the  karlge^ 
or  giwo,  now  appearing  as  a  small  tree  of  scanty  growth,  further  on 
spreading  out  with  a  large  and  luxuriant  crown  not  ceding  to  the  &rd6b 
or  tamarind-tree ;  and  the  k6ma,  which,  extending  over  the  whole  of 
these  immense  regions,  is  remarkable  for  bearing  almost  everywhere 
the  same  name.  The  underwood  was  formed  by  the  k^go  and  g6nda 
busK,  which  latter,  however,  did  not  seem  to  bear  here  that  delicious 
fruit  which  had  so  frequently  served  to  refresh  my  failing  eneigies 
during  my  marches  through  other  districts ;  and  cold  as  had  been  the 
night,  the  sun  even  now  was  very  powerful  during  the  mid-day  houra^ 
there  being  a  difference  of  40°. 

We  encamped  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  by 
mistake  exchanged  our  westerly  direction  for  a  south-westerly  one, 
near  the  well  called  Kagza,*  and  were  very  hospitably  and  kindly  treated 
by  a  patriotic  old  man,  a  citizen  of  the  old  capital  or  bimi  of  Ghasr- 
6ggomo,  who,  when  that  splendid  town  was  taken  by  the  FOlbe  or 
FelUta,  in  the  year  1809,  had  fled  to  W^diy,  and  had  lived  there  several 
years  among  the  Weldd  R^shid,  waiting  for  better  times.  This  good 
man  described  to  me,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow,  the  taking  of  that 
large  and  wealthy  town,  under  the  command  of  the  Ftilbe  chiefs  Malil* 
Rlda,  Mukhtdr,  and  Hannlma,  when  the  king,  with  his  whole  host  of 

*  The  depth  of  the  well  nieasured  twenty-two  fathomst 
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iTS  and  his   numerous  army,  fled  through  the  eastern  gate  while 
lemy  ivas   entering  the  western  one,  and  the  populous  place  was 
red  up   to    all   the  horrors  accompanjdng  the  sacking  of  a  town. 
iwitb.  tlie   pleasant  character  of  the  country  and  the  friendly  dis* 
on    of    our    liost    I  should  have  enjoyed  my  open  encampment 
mely,  if  I  liad.  not  been  suflfering  all  this  time  very  severely  from 
legs,  ever   since   my  return  from  Bagfrmi,  when  I  had  to  cross  so 
f  rivers  and.  vs^as  so  frequently  wet  through.* 
onday^    No'u,    29. — Pursuing  still  a  south-westerly  direction,   our 
ch  led   us    through  a  district  called  R^danl,  in  regard  to  which, 
state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  (the  g6ro,  the  wealth  of  this 
ntry,  lying  in  large  heaps  or  "  bagga  "  on  the  fields)  and  the  unintcr- 
ted  succession  of  straggling  hamlets  left  the  impression  of  ease  and 
ofort.     But  "^ve  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  track  among 
t  number   of  small  footpaths  diverging  in  every  direction;  and  in 
aiding  the  northern  route,  which  we  knew  would  lead  us  to  a  part  of 
a  river  where  we  should  not  be  able  to  cross  it,  we  had,  by  mistake, 
losen  a  too  southerly  path,  which,  if  pursued,  would  have  led  us  to 
(^eba.     While  traversing  this  fertile  district,  we  were  astonished  at 
le  repeated  descents  which  we  had  to  make,  and  which  convinced  us 
iBt  these  sandy  swells  constitute  a  perfect  separation  between  the 
om&dugu  and  the  Ts^d  on  this  side.     The  district  of  R^danf  was 
aQowed  by  another,  called  Kang&lla,  and,  after  a  short  tract  of  forest, 
.  third  one,  of  the  name  of  Meggi,  consisting  mostly  of  argillaceous 
oil,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  R6dani.     We  encamped  at  lengtli, 
lear  a  group  of  three  wells,  where,  once  a  week,  a  small  market  is  held. 
in  the  adjacent  hollow  a  pond  is  formed  in  the  rainy  season.     The 
nells  were  twenty  fathoms  in  depth. 

Tuesday^  N<nf,  30. — The  district  through  which  we  passed  to-day, 

ma  north-westerly  direction,  seemed  to  be  rich  in  pasture-grounds 

ind  cattle.     It  was  at  the  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of  TebO  of  the 

tribe  of  the  D^za,  or  rather  Btilgiidi,  who  in  former  times  having  been 

driven  from  Agadem,  B6lkashi  Farri,  and  Saw  by  the   Tuarek,  had 

loimd  refuge  in  this  district,  where  they  preserve  their  nomadic  habits 

U>  some   extent,  and  by  no  means  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 

country.     Having  been  warned  that  along  the  road  no  water  was  to  be 

had,  we  encamped  a  little  outside  the  track,  near  the  farming  village  of 

G6gor6,  where  the  women  were  busy  threshing  or  pounding  their  com, 

which  was  lying  in  large  heaps,  while  the  men  were  idling  about.    They 

were  cheerful  Kantiri  people,  who  reside  here  only  during  the  time  of 

the  harvest,  and  when  that  is  over  retimi  to  their  village  Dimmarruw^. 

The  ground  hereabout  was  full  of  ants ;  and  wc  had  to  take  all  possible 

»svw    in    rxrAfi'T  frt  r^rnfArt   niir   liicrcraor**   acrnin«5f    flip    nffarkss    nf  tilis    vnra- 


in  order  to  protect  our  luggage  against  the  attacks  of  this  vora- 
cious insect 

Wednesday t  Dec,  i. — We  now  approached  the  komddugu  of  B6ruu, 

•  This  is  a  complaint  to  which  almost  every  European  in  these  climes  is 
exposed,  and  from  which  Clapperton  suffered  very  severely.     I  found  the 
*^    '  remedy  to  be  mai-kadefia  butter,  which  is  very  cooHng;  but  in  the 
part  of  B6mu  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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presenting,  with  its  network  of  channels  and  thick  forests,  a  difficult 
passage  after  the  rainy  season.  Fine  groups  of  trees  began  to  appear ; 
and  droves  of  Guinea-fowl  enlivened  the  landscape.  In  order  to  give 
the  camels  a  good  feed  on  the  rich  vegetation  produced  in  this  favour- 
able locality,  we  made  even  a  shorter  march  than  usual,  encamping 
near  a  dead  branch  of  the  river,  which  is  called  Kulfigu  Gtissum,  S.E. 
from  the  celebrated  lake  of  Mtiggobf,  which  in  former  times,  during  the 
glorious  period  of  the  B6rnu  empire,  constituted  one  of  the  chief  cele- 
brities and  attractions  of  the  country,  but  which  at  present,  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  surrounding  swamps,  serves  only  to  interrupt  the 
communication  between  the  western  and  eastern  provinces.  Allured 
by  the  pleasing  character  of  the  place,  I  stretched  myself  out  in  the 
shade  of  a  group  of  majestic  tamarind-trees,  while  the  man  whom  I 
had  taken  with  me  as  a  guide,  from  the  village  where  we  had  passed 
the  night,  gave  me  some  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Ko)r^m,  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  region  east  of 
the  kom^dugu,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  native  tribe  of  the 
S6.  He  told  me  that  the  Kfye,  or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pronounced 
in  B6mu,  the  Kay  (the  tribe  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  historical 
account  of  B6rnu),  originally  formed  the  principal  stock  of  the  Koy&m, 
together  with  whom  the  M^guni  and  the  F^rfer6  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal divisions,  the  chief  of  the  latter  clan  bearing  the  title  of  Ftlgo. 
The  Tem^gheri,  of  whom  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  the 
Ngal^ga,  fractions  of  both  of  whom  are  settled  here,  he  described  as 
K^nembli.  But,  besides  these  tribes,  a  great  proportion  of  Tebti  have 
mixed  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  probably  since  the 
time  of  the  king  Edrls  Alaw6ma,  who  forced  the  Tebti  settled  in  the 
northern  districts  of  K^nem  to  emigrate  into  B6mu.  In  connection 
with  the  latter  widespread  nation,  my  informant  described  the  Ttira 
(whose  chief  is  called  Dirkemd,  being  a  native  of  Dirki),  the  D^birl,  or 
Dibbirf  (also  spoken  of  by  me  on  a  former  occasion),  the  Ungumd,  and 
the  K^guwfi.  The  Jetko  or  Jotko,  who  live  along  the  kom^dugu,  west 
from  the  town  of  Y6,  he  described  to  me  as  identical  with  the  Kel^ti, 
the  very  tribe  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  historian  of  Edrfs 
Alaw6ma.  Thus  we  find  in  this  district  a  very  interesting  group  of 
fractions  of  former  tribes  who  have  here  taken  refuge  from  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  a  larger  empire. 

I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon  along  the  sheet  of  water,  which 
was  indented  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  and  was  bordered  all 
around  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  trees  belonging  principally  to 
the  species  called  kardge  and  baggartiwa.  Further  on  dtim-palms 
became  numerous ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting  to  me,  as  I  had 
visited  this  district,  only  a  few  miles  further  north,  during  the  dry 
season.  Guinea-fowl  were  here  so  numerous  that  one  could  hardly 
move  a  step  without  disturbing  a  group  of  these  lazy  birds,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  traveller  in  these  regions. 
A  sportsman  would  find  in  these  swampy  forests  not  less  interesting 
objects  for  his  pursuits  than  the  botanist ;  for  elephants,  several  species 
of  antelopes,  even  including  the  oryx  or  t^tel,  nay,  as  it  would  seem, 
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the  large  CLdiiax-^  the  wild  hog,  besides  an  unlimited  supply  of 
r-fowl,  G\iiriea-fo\vI,  and  partridges,  would  prove  worthy  of  his 
ition,  wliile  occasional  encounters  with  monkeys  would  cause  him 
e  diveTsion  and.  amusement. 

t  present  tlie  -water  was  decreasing  rapidly ;  but  this  part  had  been 

irely  dry  at  the  loeginning  of  September,  when  the  late  Mr.  Overweg 

V  visited  it,   and  the  conclusion  then  drawn  by  him,  that  the  river 

mdates  its  l^anks  in  November,  was  entirely  confirmed  by  my  own 

perience.     Xliere  was  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  along  this  luxuriant 

)ider,  and  even  a  little  cotton  was  grown  ;  but  a  very  large  amount  of 

le  latter  article  might  be  obtained  here  with  a  greater  degree  of  industry. 

lesides  a  village  at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.,  inhabited  by  Koydm, 

nd  wbicb  bears  the  same  name  as  this  branch  of  the  river,  there  is  a 

lamlet,   consisting  of  about  thirty  cottages,   inhabited  by  FOlbe,   or 

Pell&ta,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hillega,  the  same  tribe  whom  we  have  met 

in  Adam&wa.     They  seemed  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of 

cattle,  and  appeared  to  lead  a  contented  and  retired  life  in  this  fertile 

but  at  present  almost  desolate  region.     But,  unfortunately,  they  have 

been  induced,  by  their  close  contact  with  the  Kantiri,  to  give  up  the 

nice  manner  of  preparing  their  milk  which  so  distinguishes  the  Fiilbe 

in  other  provinces ;  and  even  the  cheerful  way  in  which  the  women 

ofifered  us  their  ware  could  not  induce  me  to  purchase  of  them  their 

unclean  species  of  sour  milk,  which  is  prepared  by  means  of  the  urine 

of  cattle. 

Beautiful  and  rich  as  was  the  scenery  of  this  locality,  it  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  harbouring  immense  swarms  of  mosquitoes ;  and  our 
night's  rest,  in  consequence,  was  greatly  disturbed. 

Thursday^  Dec.  2. — ^Winding  round  the  swamp  (for  the  nature 
of  a  swamp  or  kulOgu  was  more  apparent,  at  present,  than  that  of  a 
branch  of  the  river),  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  three  miles, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  B6mu  empire,  Ghasr-6ggomo, 
which,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  was  built  by  the  king  *Ali 
Ghajid6ni,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  dynasty 
bad  been  driven  from  its  ancient  seats  in  K^nem,  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  between  unsettled  elements,  began  to  concentrate  itself  under 
the  powerful  rule  of  this  mighty  king.  The  site  was  visited  by  the 
members  of  the  former  expedition,  and  it  has  been  called  by  them  by 
the  half-Arabic  name  of  Birni-Kadlm,  the  "  old  capital," — even  the 
B6mu  people  in  general  designating  the  place  only  by  the  name  birni, 
or  bumi  The  town  had  nearly  a  regular  oval  shape,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  exaggerations  of  former  Arab  informants,  who  have  asserted 
that  this  town  surpassed  Cairo  (or  Masr  el  Kihira)  in  size,  and  was  a 
dasr's  march  across,  was  little  more  than  six  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference, being  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall,  with  six  or  seven  gates  ; 
which,  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  forms  a  small  ridge,  and  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that,  when  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Ffilbe  or 
Fell&ta,  the  attack  was  made  from  two  different  sides,  viz.,  the  south- 
west and  north-west,  where  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  had  been  dug 
•way.    The  interior  of  the  town  exhibits  very  little  that  is  remarkable. 
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Tbe  pimcipal  buildings  consist  of  baked  bricks ;  and  in  the  present 
capital  not  the  smallest  approach  is  made  to  this  more  solid  mode  of 
architecture.  The  dimensions  of  the  palace  appear  to  have  been  V£i7 
large,  although  nothing  but  the  ground  plan  of  large  empty  areas  can 
be  made  out  at  present,  while  the  very  small  dimensions  of  the  mosque, 
which  had  five  aisles,  seem  to  afford  sufhcient  proof  that  none  but  the 
people  mtimalely  connected  with  the  court  used  to  attend  the  service, 
just  as  is  the  case  at  tiie  present  time  and  it  serves  moreover,  clearly 
to  establish  the  fact  that  even  in  former  times  when  the  empire  waa 
moat  flourishing,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  medresf,  or  college, 


attached  to  the  mosque.  The  fact  is,  that  although  Bdmu  at  all  times 
has  had  some  learned  men,  study  has  always  been  a  private  affair, 
amongst  a  few  individuals,  encouraged  by  some  distinguished  men  who 
had  visited  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Taking  into  consideration  the  great 
extent  of  the  empire  during  the  period  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  fertility 
and  wealth  of  some  of  its  provinces,  which  caused  gold  dust  at  that 
time  to  be  brought  to  market  here  in  considerable  quantity,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  capita!  contained  a  great  deal  of  barbaric  magnifi< 
cence,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  much  more  so  than  is 
at  present  to  be  found  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  speculation 
not  devoid  of  interest  to  imagine,  in  this  town  of  Negroland,  a  splendid 
cour^  with  a  considerable  number  of  learned  and  inteUigcnt  men 
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gathering  round  their  sovereign,  and  a  priest  writing  down  the  history 
of  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  master,  and  thus  securing  them 
from  oblivion.  Pity  that  he  was  not  aware  that  his  work  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  people  from  quite  another  part  of  the  world,  and  of 
so  different  a  stage  of  civilisation,  language,  and  learning  I  else  he 
would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  have  given  to  posterity  a  more  dis- 
tinct due  to  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  his  native  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of  the  town,  although  thickly  over- 
grown with  rank  grass,  is  quite  bare  of  trees,  while  the  wall  is  closely 
hemmed  in  by  a  dense  forest ;  and  when  I  entered  the  ruins,  I  found 
them  to  be  the  haunt  of  a  couple  of  tall  ostriches,  the  only  present 
possessors  of  this  once  animated  ground :  but  on  the  south-west  corner, 
at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  there  was  a  small  hamlet. 

The  way  in  which  the  komidugu,  assisted  probably  by  artificial 
means,  spreads  over  this  whole  region  is  very  remarkable.  The 
passage  of  the  country  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  covered  as  it 
is  with  the  thickest  forest,  was  extremely  difficult,  and  we  had  to  make 
a  veiy  large  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the  village  of  Z6ngirl,  where  the 
river  could  be  most  easily  crossed.  I  myself  went,  on  this  occasion,  as 
far  souih-west  as  Zaraima,  a  village  lying  on  a  steep  bank  near  a  very 
strong  bend  or  elbow  of  the  river,  which,  a  little  above,  seems  to  be 
fanned  by  the  two  principal  branches,  the  one  coming  from  the  country 
of  Bedde,  and  the  other  more  from  the  south.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  great  circuit  we  made,  we  had  to  ford  several  very  extensive  back- 
waters stretching  out,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  valley,  amidst  a  thick 
belt  of  the  rankest  vegetation,  before  we  reached  the  real  channel,  which 
vonnd  along  in  a  meandering  course  inclosed  between  sandy  banks  of 
about  twtaty-five  feet  in  elevation,  and,  with  its  rich  vegetation,  pre- 
senting a  very  interesting  spectacle.  The  forest  in  this  part  is  full  of 
tftd,  or  AniUope  cryx^  and  of  the  large  antelope  called  "  kargum." 
The  lew  inhabitants  of  this  district,  although  they  do  not  cultivate  a 
great  deal  of  com,  cannot  suffer  much  from  famine,  so  rich  is  the  supply 
of  the  forest  as  ivell  as  of  the  water.  Our  evening's  repast,  after  we 
had  encamped  near  Z^ngirf,  was  seasoned  by  some  excellent  fish  from 
the  river.  However,  I  must  observe  here  that  the  K^nuri  in  general 
are  not  such  good  hunters  as  the  H^usa  people,  of  whom  a  considerable 
proportion  live  by  hunting,  forming  numerous  parties  or  hunting  clubs, 
who  on  certain  days  go  out  into  the  forest. 

Friday^  Dec,  3. — Having  made  a  good  march  the  previous  day, 
we  were  obliged,  before  attempting  the  passage  of  the  river  with  our 
numerous  beasts  and  heavy  luggage,  to  allow  them  a  day's  repose ;  and 
I  spent  it  most  agreeably  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  only  a 
few  yards  from  our  encampment.  Having  seen  this  valley  in  the  dry 
season,  and  read  so  many  theories  with  regard  to  its  connection  with 
the  Niger  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ts^d  on  the  other,  it  was  of  the 
highest  interest  to  me  to  see  it  at  the  present  time  of  the  year,  when  it 
was  full  of  water,  and  at  its  very  highest  point ;  and  I  could  only  wish 
that  Captain  "William  Allen  had  been  able  to  survey  this  noble  stream 
in  its  present  state,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  enoncows  iva.l\ii^ 
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of  his  theory  of  this  river  running  from  the  Tsdd  into  the  so-called 
Chadda,  or  rather  B6nuw6.  Though  the  current  was  not  very  strong, 
and  probably  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour,  it  swept  along  as  a 
considerable  river  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  breadth 
towards  the  Ts^d,  changing  its  course  from  a  direction  E.  12°  S.  to  N. 
35°  E.  While  the  bank  on  this  side  formed  a  steep  sandy  slope,  the 
opposite  one  was  flat,  and  richly  adorned  with  reeds,  of  different  species, 
and  luxuriant  trees.  All  was  quiet  and  repose,  there  being  no  trafQc 
whatever  on  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  homely 
travellers,  a  man  and  woman,  who  in  the  simple  native  style  were  cross- 
ing the  river  riding  on  a  pair  of  yoked  calabashes  and  immeiged 
in  the  water  up  to  their  middle,  while  they  had  stowed  away  their 
little  clothing  inside  those  very  vessels  which  supported  them  above 
the  water;  but  notwithstanding  their  energetic  labour,  they  were 
carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  current  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Besides  these  two  human  beings,  the  river  at  present  was  only  enlivened 
by  one  solitary  spoonbill  (or,  as  it  is  here  called,  b^ja  or  ked6bbu- 
bunibe),  who,  like  a  king  of  the  water,  was  proudly  swimming  up  and 
down,  looking  around  for  prey. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  river  ourselves.  I  had  had  some 
difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  the  inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the 
Teb(i-Z6nghi,  making  at  first  rather  exorbitant  demands,*  till  I  satisfied 
them  with  a  dollar;  and  we  ourselves,  camels,  horses,  and  luggage, 
crossed  without  an  accident,  each  camel  being  drawn  by  a  man,  mounted 
on  a  pair  of  calabashes,  while  another  man  mounted  the  animal  close 
to  its  tail.  The  scenery,  although  destitute  of  grand  features,  was 
highly  interesting.  The  river  proved  to  be  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the 
channel,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  broad ;  but  there  was 
a  still  smaller  creek  behind,  about  five  feet  deep. 

At  length  we  were  again  in  motion ;  but  our  difficulties  now  com- 
menced, the  path  being  extremely  winding,  deeply  hollowed  out,  and 
full  of  water,  and  leading  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest — and 
I  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  bottles  of  the  most  valuable  medicine, 
a  couple  of  boxes  being  thrown  from  the  back  of  the  camel.  The  forest 
extended  only  to  the  border  which  is  reached  by  the  highest  state  of  the 
inundation,  when  we  emerged  upon  open  country,  and,  leaving  the 
town  of  Nghuriituwa  (where  Mr.  Richardson  died)  at  a  short  distance 
on  our  right,  we  encamped  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
town  of  AlaOne,  which  I  had  also  passed  on  my  former  journey. 

Here  we  entered  that  part  of  the  province  of  Manga  which  is  governed 
by  Kash6lla  Bem  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  this  tract  from 
the  province  of  Koy^m,  which  we  had  just  left  behind,  was  remarkable, 
the  country  being  undulated  in  downs  of  red  sand,  famous  for  the 
cultivation  of  ground-nuts  and  beans,  both  of  which  constitute  a  large 
jproportion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  millet  and  beans 
are  generally  sown  on  the  same  field,  the  'atter  ripening  later  and 

*  These  people  wanted  in  general  nothing  but  cloves.  I  however  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  a  sheep  from  them  for  eight  gabaga,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
drd  each. 
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constituting  the  richest  pasture  for  cattle  and  camels.  Of  grain,  Negro 
millet  (Pennisetum  typholdeunC)  is  the  species  almost  exclusively  cul- 
tivated in  the  country  of  Manga,  sorghum  not  being  adapted  for  this 
dry  ground. 

The  same  difference  was  to  be  observed  in  the  architecture  of  the 
native  dwelHngs, — the  com  stacks  which  impart  so  decided  a  character 
of  peace  and  repose  to  the  villages  of  H^usa,  but  which  are  sought  for 
in  \^Xn  in  the  whole  of  B6mu  Proper,  here  again  making  their  appear- 
ance. The  Manga  call  them  "  s6be  "  or  "  gtisi."  The  cottages  themselves, 
although  they  were  not  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness,  presented 
rather  a  cheerful  aspect,  the  thatch  being  thickly  interwoven  with  and 
enlivened  by  the  creepers  of  various  cucurbitaceee,  but  especially  the 
favourite  kob6wa  or  Melopepo,  The  same  difference  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  dwelHngs  of  the  natives, 
appeared  also  in  the  character  -of  the  latter,  the  KanOri  horseman  or  the 
Koy&m  camel-breeder  being  here  supplanted  by  the  Manga  footman, 
with  his  leather  apron,  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  his  battle-axe,  while  the 
more  slender  Manga  girl,  scarcely  peeping  forth  from  under  her  black 
veil,  with  which  she  bashfully  hid  her  face,  had  succeeded  to  the  B6mu 
female,  with  her  square  figure,  her  broad  features,  and  her  open  and 
ill-covered  breast.  I  have  observed  elsewhere  that,  although  the  Manga 
eiidently  form  a  very  considerable  element  in  the  formation  of  the 
B6mu  nation,  their  name  as  such  does  not  occur  in  the  early  annals  of 
the  empire,  and  we  therefore  can  only  presume  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  a  mixture  of  tribes. 

Having  passed  the  important  place  of  Kadagdrruwd  and  some  other 
villages,  we  encamped  on  the  5th  near  the  extensive  village  of  Mdmmari, 
where  the  governor  of  the  province  at  that  time  resided. 

Monday^  Dec.  6. — A  small  watercourse  joining  the  komidugu 
WaCbe  from  the  north,  separates  the  province  of  Kash6lla  BcUl  from 
another  part  of  Manga,  placed  under  a  special  officer,  who  has  his 
residence  in  Borziri.  Close  on  the  western  side  of  this  watercourse, 
which  is  only  about  thirty  yards  across,  the  Manga,  at  the  time  (in  the 
year  1845)  when,  in  consequence  of  the  inroad  of  Wid^y,  the  whole 
empire  of  B6rnu  seemed  to  be  falling  to  ruin,  fortified  a  large  place  in 
order  to  vindicate  their  national  independence  against  the  rulers  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  having  been  beaten  by  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  the  sheikh's 
brother,  the  town  was  easily  taken  by  another  k6kana  or  officer,  of  the 
name  of  H^j  Sudani.  It  is  called  M^ikonomarl-kur^,  the  Large 
M&ikonomarf,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller  place  of  the  same 
name,  and  contains  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  dwellings,  but 
was  nevertheless  distinguished  from  its  more  thriving  neighbour  by  a 
larger  supply  of  articles  of  comfort,  such  as  a  fine  herd  of  cattle,  well- 
filled  granaries,  and  plenty  of  poultry,  while  the  neighbouring  province, 
which  we  had  just  left  behind,  appeared  to  be  exhausted  by  recent 
exactions  and  contributions,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  having 
e\*en  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  The  country,  however,  which 
we  traversed  on  our  march  to  Borzoi  was  not  remarkable  in  any  way 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  although  the  former  part  of  our  march  led 
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through  a  well-cultivated  and  populous  district ;  and  the  heat  reflected, 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  the  bleak  soil,  clad  only  with  a 
scanty  vegetation,  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  although  it  was  the 
month  of  December.  Thus  I  passed  the  walled  town  of  Gr^marl  *  with- 
out feeling  myself  induced,  by  the  herd  of  cattle  just  assembled  near 
the  wall,  to  make  a  halt,  the  ground  here  becoming  excessively  barren 
and  hot.  On  reaching  the  town  of  Borz^ri,  I  preferred  encampment 
outside,  although  there  was  not  the  least  shade ;  my  heavy  luggage  and  my 
numerous  party  rendering  quarters  inside  the  town  rather  inconvenient 
The  governor,  to  whom  I  sent  a  small  present,  treated  me  very  hospi- 
tably, sending  me  a  heifer,  a  large  proportion  of  rice,  several  dishes  of 
prepared  food,  and  two  large  bowls  of  milk.  This  excellent  man,  whose 
name  is  Kash6lla  Manzo,  besides  the  government  of  his  province,  had 
to  regulate  the  whole  intercourse  along  this  road,  being  instructed  at 
the  time  especially  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  horses  from  the  B6mu 
territory  into  the  Hdusa  states. 

The  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  low  crenellated  wall  and  a 
ditch  in  good  repair,  is  of  considerable  size  and  well  built,  and  may 
contain  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  there  is  no  great 
industry  to  be  seen,  nor  is  there  a  good  market.  The  wells  measure 
ten  fathoms  in  depth. 

Our  direct  road  from  this  point  would  have  led  straight  to  Zurrikulo ; 
but  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Adama,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to 
Zfnder,  having  joined  me,  I  was  induced  to  take  a  more  southerly  road, 
by  way  of  Don^ri,  which  constituted  his  estate ;  and  I  was  very  glad 
afterwards  that  I  did  so,  as  this  road  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  territory  of  Bedde,  which  I  should  not  other- 
wise have  touched  at. 

Tuesday^  Dec,  7. — The  first  part  of  our  march  led  through  a 
more  dreary  tract  of  country,  which  was  neither  very  picturesque  nor 
exhibited  any  great  signs  of  industry  among  the  natives ;  but  after  a 
stretch  of  a  little  more  than  eleven  miles,  large,  wide-spreading  tamarind- 
trees  announced  a  more  fertile  district,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  further 
on  we  reached  the  border  of  one  of  the  great  swampy  creeks  connected 
with  the  south-western  branch  of  the  komddugu,  and  intersecting  the 
territory  of  Bedde,  which  we  had  now  entered.  We  kept  close  along 
its  border,  which  was  adorned  by  fine,  luxuriant  trees,  till  we  encamped 
at  a  short  distance  from  D^ddeger,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bedde,  and  at 
that  time  forming  part  of  the  estate  of  MaU  Ibr^m.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  small  mound  close  to  the  swamp  or  jungle ;  for  the  water 

*  I  will  here  mention,  as  an  instance  how  careful  travellers,  even  those 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  country  through  which 
they  travel,  must  be  with  regard  to  the  names  of  places,  that  when  first 
passing  this  town  I  asked  a  man  its  name,  and,  not  having  distinctly  heard 
what  he  said,  I  asked  another  person  who  stood  by ;  and  he  said  "  manna- 
waji."  Supposing  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  place,  I  wrote  it 
down,  but  soon  convinced  myself  that  it  meant  nothing  but  ''  he  does  not 
want  to  speak,"  or  "refuses  to  answer,"  and  I  then  learnt  on  further  inquiry 
that  the  real  name  of  the  town  was  Gr^marf, 
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is  so  thickly  covered  with  forest,  that  no  portion  of  the  aqueous  element 
is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  rather  what  the  Kantiri  call  a  ng^ljam  (that  is 
to  say,  a  swampy  shallow  creek  or  backwater,  ha\ing  little  or  no  incli- 
nation) than  a  kultigu ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  connection 
with  the  great  kom^dugu  of  B6mu.  The  natives  call  it  at  this  spot 
Goj^va,  and  further  on,  M^je.  They  are  pagans,  and  wear  nothing 
but  a  leather  apron  or  fun6  round  their  loins,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Kaut^,  who  are  living  amongst  them,  and  who  cultivate  a  small 
quantity  of  cotton,  for  which  the  banks  of  the  swamp  are  very  well 
suited,  and  would  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  if  the 
country  were  inhabited  by  civilised  people. 

The  Bedde,  according  to  their  language,  are  closely  related  to  the 
Manga,  but,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  are  much  inferior 
to  them  in  bodily  development,  being  not  at  all  distinguished  for  their 
stature ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  places  in 
the  border  district,  who  come  into  continual  contact  with  their  masters 
the  B6mu  people,  are  more  degenerate  than  those  in  the  interior,  who, 
protected  by  the  several  branches  of  the  komddugu  and  the  swamps  and 
forests  connected  with  them,  keep  up  a  spirit  of  national  independence, 
possessing  even  a  considerable  number  of  a  small  breed  of  horses, 
which  they  ride  without  saddle  or  harness,  and  in  the  same  barbaric 
manner  as  the  Mtisgu. 

Wednesday y  Dec.  8. — The  district  which  we  traversed  in  the  morn- 
ing was  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  k6ka  or  monkey-bread- 
trees,  the  first  one  we  saw  being  destitute  of  leaves,  though  full  of 
fruit ;  but  gradually,  as  we  approached  a  more  considerable  sheet  of 
water,  they  became  adorned  vrith  a  profusion  of  rich  foliage,  and  we 
here  met  several  small  parties  laden  with  baskets,  of  an  elongated 
shape,  full  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  tree,  which,  as  "  k^lu  ktika,"  con- 
stitute the  most  common  vegetable  of  the  natives.  Besides  the  ktika, 
large  karige  and  k6rna  or  jujube-trees  (Zizyphus\  and  now  and  then  a 
fine  tamarind-tree,  though  not  of  such  great  size  as  I  was  wont  to  see, 
adorned  the  landscape. 

We  had  just  crossed  a  swamp,  at  present  dry,  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  fine  fig-trees  and  gerredh  of  such  luxuriant  growth  that  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  recognise  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  by  talha-trecs, 
when,  about  noon,  we  emerged  into  open  cultivated  ground,  and  were 
here  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  pretty  sheet  of  open  water,  breaking 
forth  from  the  forest  on  our  left,  and  dividing  into  two  branches,  which 
receded  in  the  distance.  The  Bedde  call  it  Thaba-ken^ma.  The 
water  is  full  of  fish,  which  is  dried  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  either  in  its 
natural  form  or  pounded  and  formed  into  balls,  constitutes  an  important 
article  of  export     We  met  a  good  many  people  laden  with  it. 

It  was  here  that,  while  admiring  this  riveriike  sheet  of  water,  I  recog 
nised,  among  a  troop  of  native  travellers,  my  friend  the  slierlf  Mo- 
hammed Ben  Ahmed,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a  couple  of  hours 
very  pleasantly  and  usefully  spent  during  my  stay  in  Y6la,  and  for  the 
route  from  Mozambique  to  the  lake  Nyanja,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Nyassi.    I  for  a  moment  hoped  that  it  might  be  my  fate,  in  the  com^jauy 
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of  this  man,  to  penetrate  through  the  large  belt  of  the  unknown  equa- 
torial region  of  this  continent  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  as  he 
was  now  on  his  way  from  Zinder  to  KOkawa,  we  had  only  a  few 
moments  allowed  for  conversation  and  the  exchange  of  compliments, 
when  we  separated  in  opposite  directions,  never  to  meet  again, — my 
fate  carrying  me  westward,  while  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  the  effects 
of  the  climate  of  Negroland. 

Three  miles  further  on,  turning  a  little  more  southward  from  our 
westerly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of  G^shiya,  once  a  strong  place 
and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  but  at  present  in  a  state  of  great  decay, 
although  it  is  still  tolerably  peopled,  the  groups  of  conical  huts  being 
separated  by  fences  of  matting  into  several  quarters.  Here  we  encamped 
on  the  north  side,  near  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  where  millet  was  grown  to 
a  great  extent.  The  south  and  west  sides  were  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
tensive swamp  or  swampy  watercourse  fed  by  the  kom^dugu,  and,  with 
its  dense  forest,  affording  to  the  inhabitants  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an 
attack  from  their  enemies.  All  the  towns  of  the  Bedde  are  situated  in 
similar  positions ;  and  hence  the  precarious  allegiance  of  the  people 
(who  indulge  in  rapacious  habits)  to  the  ruler  of  B6rnu.  The  in- 
habitants of  G6shiya,  indeed,  have  very  thievish  propensities ;  and  as 
we  had  neglected  to  fire  a  few  shots  in  the  evening,  a  couple  of  daring 
men  succeeded,  during  the  light,  in  carrying  away  the  woollen  blanket 
in  which  my  companion  the  M6jebrl  merchant  *Alf  el  Ageren  was 
sle^eping  at  the  side  of  his  horse.  Although  he  was  a  man  of  hardihood 
and  experience,  he  was  dragged  or  carried  along  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, until  he  was  forced  to  let  go  his  blanket ;  and,  threatening  him 
with  their  spear  in  case  he  should  cry  out,  they  managed  this  afEair  80 
cleverly  and  with  such  dispatch,  that  they  were  off  in  the  dark  befoce 
we  were  up  to  pursue  them.  It  was  a  pity  that  these  daring  laacals 
escaped  with  their  spoil ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  depreda- 
tions of  this  kind,  we  fired  several  shots,  and,  vidth  a  large  accordion, 
upon  which  I  played  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  frightened  the  people  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  thought  every  moment  we  were  about  to  ran- 
sack the  town. 

Thursday f  Dec,  9.— Keeping  along  the  north-eastern  border  of 
the  swamp,  through  a  fine  country  where  the  tamarind  and  monkey- 
bread  tree  were  often  interlaced,  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  these  species  of  trees,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
three  miles,  the  town  of  Gesma,  which  is  girt  and  defended  by  the 
swamp  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  the  wall  being  distinguished  by  the 
irregularity  of  its  pinnacles,  if  pinnacles  they  may  be  called,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The  inhabitants,  clad  in  nothing 
but  a  leather  apron,  were  busy  carrying  clay  from  the  adjacent  swamp, 
in  order  to  repair  the  wall,  which,  however,  on  the  west  side,  was  in 
excellent  condition. 

Close  to  this  town  I  observed  the  first  rimi,  or  silk-cotton  tree,  which 
in  B6rnu  Proper  is  entirely  wanting  ;  and  as  we  proceeded  through  the 
fine  open  country,  numerous  species  of  trees  which  are  peculiar  to 
JJ.Iu^a  bpcame  visible,  and  seamed  to  gree^  me  as  old  acquaintances. 
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I  was  heartily  glad  that  I  had  left  the  monotonous  plains  of  B6rnu  oiiic 
tnorc  behind  me,  and  had  reached  the  more  favoured  and  dncrsiiii-d 
districts  of  tliis  fine  country.  Small  channels  intersected  the  country  in 
every  direction ;  and  immense  fishing  baskets  were  lying  in  'ome  of 
them,  apparently  in  order  to  catch  tjie  iisli  which  during  t1  e  per  od  01 
the  inundation,  are  carried  doivn  by  the  rner  But  tlie  great  h  imidity 
of  this  district  made  it  swarm  with  ants  whose  immense  and  thickly- 
scattered  hills,  together  with  the  dQm  bush,  filled  out  tlie  u  tcrmediate 
■paces  between  the  laiger  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kmgdom 

Having  then  crossed  a  tract  of  denser  forest  we  entered  upon  deep 
candy  soil,  where  the  kCika  became  the  sole  tree    excludmg  almost 


Crtry  other  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tamarinds,  for  whose 
company,  as  I  have  obsen-cd,  the  monkey-brcad-trce  seems  to  have  ;i 
decided  predilection.  Thus  we  reached  Doniri,  formerly  a  considerable 
place  of  the  Manga,  and  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  but  at 
present  greatly  reduced,  the  inhabited  quarter  occupying  only  a  very 
■mall  proportion  of  the  area  thus  inclosed.  But  a  good  many  cattl.: 
n-ere  to  be  seen,  and,  lying  just  in  the  shade  of  the  majestic  monkey- 
bicad-trces  which  mark  the  place,  afforded  a  cheerful  siglit.  This  was 
the  residence  of  the  B6inu  officer  Adama,  who  had  accompanied  mi; 
from  Borz4ri,  and  who  the  previous  day  had  gone  on  111  advance  to 
pass  the  night  here.  But  having  once  mac!c  it  a  rule  to  encamp  111  llic 
open  country,  I  preferred  the  large  though  leartcss  trunk  of  a  kiika  at 
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a  short  distance  from  the  eastern  gate,  to  a  cool  shed  inside  the  town; 
and  the  heat  was  by  no  means  oppressive,  a  cool  wind  blowing  th^ 
whole  day, 

Friday ^  Dec.  10. — ^We  exchanged  the  domain  of  the  monkey-bread-tree 
for  that  of  the  dam  palm,  by  giving  to  our  course  a  north-westerly 
direction  towards  Zurrikulo,  the  queen  of  the  region  of  dtim  palms  and 
the  residence  of  the  hospitable  Kash6lla  S&fd,  passing  at  some  distance 
on  our  way  a  comfortable  and  populous  little  place,  surrounded  with  a 
stockade,  and  bearing  the  attractive  name  of  Kechldtiniy^,  "  the  sweetness 
of  the  world,"  where  a  little  market  was  held,  to  which  people  were 
flocking  from  all  sides,  male  and  female,  with  sour  milk,  ground-nuts^ 
grain,  earthen  pots,  young  cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  Zurrikulo  I  fell  into  my  former  route,  which  I  had  followed  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  March  185 1,  and  crossing  the  northern  branch  of 
the  kom^dugu,  which  at  present  was  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
following  almost  the  same  road,  encamped  the  next  day  in  Shech^ri,  the 
first  village  of  the  district  of  Biindi. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  MOUNTAINOUS  TERRITORY  OF  MUNIYO,   AND  ITS  GOVERNOR. 

Sunday^  Dec,  12. — In  Shech6ri  I  left  my  former  route,  which  would 
have  taken  me  to  Btindi  and  M^shena,  and  followed  a  N.N.W.  direc- 
tion, towards  the  mountainous  province  of  Mtiniy6,  which  before  the 
time  of  our  expedition  was  entirely  imknown.  Passing  through  the 
district  of  Chej6ssemo,  to  which  Shecheri  belongs,  we  entered  a  forest 
where  the  ktisulu  or  magdria,  with  its  small  berries,  was  very  common, 
the  ground  being  covered  with  tall  jungle.  We  then  reached  the  town 
of  Ng^rruwd,  surrounded  with  a  clay  wall  in  decay,  and  here  watered 
our  animals.  The  wells  were  ten  fathoms  deep  ;  and  crowds  of  boys 
and  girls  were  busy  drawing  water  from  two  other  richer  wells  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  place.  The  path  was  also  frequented  by 
numbers  of  people  who  were  carrying  the  harvest  into  the  town,  in 
nets  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  dtim  palm,  and  borne  on  the  backs  of 
oxen.  Further  on,  forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternated  ;  and  leaving, 
a  rocky  mound  called  Miva,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  north- 
western hilly  portion  of  the  Manga  country  on  our  right,  we  reached, 
after  a  good  march  of  altogether  about  twenty-two  miles,  the  rich  well  of 
Berberuwd,  a  small  miserable  hamlet  which  lies  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  west. 

The  well,  however,  which  was  scarcely  a  fathom  in  depth,  was 
surrounded  by  six  fine  wide-spreading  tamarind-trees  at  regular  distances 
from  each  other,  and  afforded  quite  a  pleasant  resting-place.  The  well 
is  important  as  a  station  for  travellers,  while  the  hamlet  is  so  poor  that 
it  does  not  possess  a  single  cow  or  goat.  It  still  belongs  to  the  province 
of  the  ghaladlma,  who  about  thirty  years  ago  had  a  caravan  of  from  six- 
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teen  to  twenty  Arabs  exterminated  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  Miiknl, 
the  then  ruler  of  FezzSm  and  one  of  the  greatest  slave-hunters  of  the 
time,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Komddugu  WdObe.  Sheikh  'Omdr  also, 
when  on  his  expedition  against  Zinder  in  order  to  subjugate  the  rebellious 
governor  of  that  town  (Ibrahim  or  Ibr^m),  encamped  on  this  spot.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  of  the  well  was  66°. 

On  inquiring  to-day  for  the  small  territory  of  Auy6k  or  NkizSm,  the 
situation  as  well  as  the  name  of  which  had  been  erroneously  given  by 
former  travellers,  I  learned  that  it  is  situated  between  Khad6ja  and 
Gummel,  and  that  it  comprises  the  following  places:  T^shina,  Unik, 
Shlgat6,  Shibiyay,  Bel&ngu,  Badda,  R6meri,  S6ngolom,  Meleb6tiye,  and 
Cmarf. 

Monday^  Dec.  IS.-^A  band  of  petty  native  traders  or  dangarOnfu, 
who  carried  their  merchandise  on  their  heads,  here  joined  our  party. 
Their  merchandise  consisted  of  cotton,  which  they  had  bought  in 
Dfggera,  and  were  carrying  to  Sull6ri,  the  market  of  Mtiniy6,  where 
cotton  is  dear.  While  proceeding  onwards,  we  met  another  party  of 
native  traders  from  Chelugiwd,  laden  with  earthenware.  In  the  forest 
which  we  then  entered,  with  undulating  ground,  the  kar^ge  was  the 
predominant  tree.  Further  on  the  road  divided ;  and  while  I  took  the 
western  one,  which  led  me  to  Ydmiyi,  my  people,  mistaking  a  sign 
which  some  other  persons  had  laid  across  the  path  as  if  made  by  myself, 
took  the  easterly  one  to  Cheltigiwi,  where  M61e,  the  lord  of  this  little 
estate,  resided,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  joined  by  my 
party. 

The  well  (which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  district,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  granite  mount,  where  the  moisture  collects)  in  the  afternoon 
presented  an  interesting  scene,  a  herd  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
head  of  fine  cattle  being  watered  here ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  herdsmen  were  FelUta,  or  FOlbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hirl6ge. 
The  well  measured  two  fathoms  in  depth;  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  80°  at  1.20  p.m.,  while  that  of  the  air  was  84°. 

Tuesday^  Dec,  14. — After  a  march  of  about  six  miles  through 
a  fine  country,  occasionally  diversified  by  a  rocky  eminence  and  adorned 
here  and  there  by  fine  tamarind-trees,  we  reached  Sull^ri,  a  considerable 
place,  qpnsisting  of  several  detached  hamlets,  where  the  most  important 
market  in  the  territory  of  M6niy6  is  held  every  Friday.  The  place 
contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  enlivened  at  the  time  by 
a  considerable  herd  of  cattle.  Millet  is  grown  to  a  great  extent,  although 
dtim  bush  or  ngille,  with  its  obstructing  roots,  renders  a  great  portion  of 
the  soil  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  scarcely  any  cotton  at  all  is  raised,  so 
that  this  forms  an  important  article  of  importation.  Towards  the  south 
lies  another  place,  called  Degger^ri,  and  to  the  south-west  a  third  one, 
called  Dtigura.  Granitic  eminences  dotted  the  whole  country ;  but  the 
foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  allow  me  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  more  distant  hills. 

Proceeding  in  a  north-westerly  direction  through  this  hilly  country, 
and  leaving  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right  a  higher  eminence,  at  the 
western  foot  of  which  the  village  (ti  New  Btjne  is  situated,  we  descended 
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considerably  into  a  hollow  of  clayey  soil  of  a  most  peculiar  character. 
For  all  of  a  sudden  an  isolated  date  palm  started  up  on  our  right,  while 
on  our  left  the  unwonted  aspect  of  a  tall  slender  g6nda,  or  Erica 
Papaya^  attracted  our  attention,  the  intermediate  ground  being  occupied 
by  a  rich  plantation  of  cotton.  Suddenly  a  large  "  sirge,"  or  lake  ot 
natron  of  snowy  whiteness,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  height  which 
towers  over  BCine,  approached  on  our  right, — the  rich  vegetation  which 
girded  its  border,  along  which  the  path  led,  forming  a  very  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  "  sirge  ;  "  for  the  whole  surface  of  the 
basin,  which  at  present  did  not  contain  a  drop  of  water,  was  formed  of 
natron,  while  people  were  busy  digging  saltpetre,  from  pits  about  six 
feet  deep  and  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  its  very  border.  A 
short  distance  off  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  close  under  the  surface, 
giving  life  to  the  vegetation,  which  bears  a  character  so  entirely  new  in 
this  district ;  and  I  gazed  with  delight  on  the  rich  scenery  around,  which 
presented  such  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  plains  of  B6mu. 
Wide-speading  tamarind-trees  shaded  large  tracts  of  ground,  while 
detached  date  palms,  few  and  far  between,  raised  their  feathery  foliage 
like  a  fan  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  ground  was  clothed, 
besides,  with  "  retem "  or  broom,  and  d(im  bush,  with  the  Tamatix 
gallica  or  "tarfa,"  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  in  any 
.  other  spot  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  in  Negroland. 

Ascending  from  the  clayey  soil  on  a  sandy  bottom,  we  reached  the 
western  foot  of  the  eminence  of  Old  BOne,  which  is  built  in  a  recess  of 
the  rocky  cliffs  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount  But  the  village, 
which  has  already  suffered  greatly  by  the  foundation  of  New  BCine  at 
so  short  a  distance,  and  which  is  important  only  as  the  residence  of 
YegOddi,  the  eldest  son  of  Mtiniy6ma,  had  been  almost  destroyed  some 
time  before  by  a  great  conflagration,  with  the  exception  of  the  clay 
dwelling  of  the  governor,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  It  was  just 
rebuilding, — only  the  d^ndal  (or  principal  street)  being  as  yet  fit  for 
habitation,  while  the  rest  of  the  place  wore  a  very  cheerless  aspect 

Returning,  therefore,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  from 
whence  I  had  come,  I  chose  my  camping-ground  on  an  eminence  at  the 
side  of  the  path,  shaded  by  a  majestic  tamarind-tree,  and  affording  an 
open  prospect  over  the  characteristic  landscape  in  the  bottom  of  the 
irregular  vale.  Here  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon,  enjoying  this  pleasant 
panorama,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch.  I  had  now  been  suffering  for 
the  last  two  months  from  sore  legs,  which  did  not  allow  me  to  rove 
about  at  pleasure ;  otherwise  I  would  gladly  have  accompanied  my 
companion  *Ali  el  Ageren  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Bash^  Bti-Khaltim,  a 
relative  of  that  Bii-Khaltim  who  accompanied  Den  ham  and  Clapperton. 
At  this  time  he  was  residing  in  New  Bune,  where  he  had  lately  lost, 
by  another  conflagration,  almost  the  whole  of  his  property,  including 
eight  female  slaves,  who  were  burnt  to  death  while  fettered  in  a  hut 
As  conflagrations  are  very  common  all  over  Negroland,  especially 
in  the  dry  season,  a  traveller  must  be  extremely  careful  in  confiding 
his  property  to  these  frail  dwellings,  and  he  would  do  well  to  avoid 
them  entirely. 
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Wednesday,  Dec.  15. — A  cold  northerly  wind,  which  blew  in  the 
morning,  made  us  feel  very  chilly  in  our  open  and  elevated  encampment, 
so  that  it  was  rather  late  when  we  set  out,  changing  now  our  course 
entirely,  from  a  north-westerly  into  a  north-north-easterly  direction. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog.  The  country, 
after  we  had  passed  the  mountain  B6ro,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
village  B6rmarl,  became  rather  mountainous.  The  path  wound  along 
through  a  succession  of  irregular  glens  and  dells,  surrounded  by  several 
more  or  less  detached  rocky  eminences,  all  of  which  were  clothed  with 
bush.  The  bottom  of  the  valleys,  which  consisted  mostly  of  sand, 
seemed  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sorghum.  We  passed  a 
large  store  of  grain,  where  the  people  were  busy  pounding  or  threshing 
the  harvested  corn.  In  many  places,  however,  the  ground  was  inter- 
sected by  numerous  holes  of  the  fenek  or  Megalotis ;  and  at  times  clay 
took  the  place  of  the  sandy  soil.  Numerous  herds  of  camels  enlivened 
the  landscape,  all  of  which  belonged,  not  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  Tuarek,  the  friends  and  companions  of  the  people 
of  Mdsa,  who  had  lately  made  a  foray  on  a  grand  scale  into  this  very 
province.  We  encamped  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen 
miles,  near  the  second  well  of  Stiwa-Kol6lluwa,  which  was  two  fathoms 
in  depth,  and,  unlike  the  first  well,  contained  a  good  quantity  of  water. 

The  scenery  had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it ;  but  it  exhibited 
a  cheerful,  homely  character,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  hills,  and  en- 
livened by  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  which  towards  evening 
gathered  round  the  well  to  be  watered ;  and  the  character  of  peace  and 
repose  which  it  exhibited  induced  me  to  make  a  sketch  of  it.  Among 
the  animals  there  were  some  excellent  she-camels,  which,  as  evening 
advanced,  were  crying  and  eagerly  looking  out  for  their  young  ones, 
that  had  been  left  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The  inhabitants,  who 
treated  us  hospitably,  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  off;  and  the  feasting 
in  my  little  encampment  continued  almost  the  whole  night  long. 

Thursday ,  Dec.  16. — With  the  greater  eagerness  we  started  early 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  the  capital  of  this  little  hilly 
country,  which  forms  a  very  sharp  wedge  or  triangle  of  considerable 
length,  projecting  from  the  heart  of  Negroland  towards  the  border  of 
the  desert,  and  exhibiting  fixed  settlements  and  a  tolerably  well-arranged 
government,  in  contrast  to  the  turbulent  districts  of  nomadic  encamp- 
ments. Our  direction  meanwhile  remained  the  same  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  being  mostiy  a  north-easterly  one.  The  situation  of  this 
province,  as  laid  down  from  my  route  upon  the  map,  seems  very 
remarkable ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the 
flourishing  period  oi  the  empire  of  B6rnu,  the  whole  country  between 
this  advanced  spur  and  K^nem  formed  populous  provinces  subjected 
to  the  same  government,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that,  the  Berbers  or  Tuarek  having  politically  separated 
entirely  from  the  KanOri,  the  whole  eastern  part  of  these  northern  pro- 
vinces has  been  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  while  the  energetic  rulers 
of  the  province  of  M(iniy6  have  not  only  succeeded  in  defending  their 
Uttle  territory,  but  have  even  extended  it  in  a  certain  degree^  eucwacUin^ 
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little  by  little  upon  the  neighbouring  province  of  Diggera,  a  tribe  of 
the  Tuarek,  whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  country  in  general  preserved  the  same  character  as  on  the 
previous  day, — the  narrov^r  vales  and  glens  inclosed  by  the  granitic 
eminences  being  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  small  hamlets,  in 
some  of  which  the  huts  approached  the  architecture  usual  in  K&nem. 
Several  troops  of  natives  met  us  on  the  road,  with  pack-oxen,  over  the 
backs  of  which  large  baskets  were  thrown  by  means  of  a  sort  of  net- 
work ;  they  were  returning  from  the  capital,  having  delivered  their 
quota  of  the  ^shiir  or  "  kilngona  m^ibe."  The  system  of  tax-paying  in 
these  western  provinces  is  very  different  from  that  usual  in  B6mu 
Proper,  as  I  shall  soon  have  another  opportunity  of  relating. 

After  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  an  isolated  date  palm  announced  a 
different  region,  and  a  little  further  on  we  entered  the  valley  of  T0ngur6, 
running  from  west  to  east,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  plantation  of  cotton, 
besides  a  grove  of  about  two  hundred  date  palms.  Having  traversed 
this  valley  where  the  road  leads  to  Billa  Mdllem  G^rgebe,  we  entered 
a  thicket  of  mimosas,  while  the  eminences  assumed  a  rounder  shape. 
The  country  then  became  gradually  more  open,  scarcely  a  single  tree 
being  met  with,  and  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  Gtire,  situated  at  the 
southern  foot  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  when  we 
began  to  descend  considerably  along  the  shelving  ground  of  the  expan- 
sive plain  laid  out  in  stubble-fields,  with  here  and  there  a  few  trees, 
and  intersected  by  several  large  and  deep  ravines. 

Having  first  inspected  the  site  of  the  town,  I  chose  my  camping- 
ground  in  a  small  recess  of  the  sandy  downs  which  border  the  south 
side  of  a  concavity  or  dell  surrounding  the  town  on  this  side,  and  laid 
out  in  small  kitchen-gardens  and  cotton  plantations  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut;  for,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the 
governor,  I  did  not  like  to  take  up  my  quarters  inside  the  place. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  Yusuf  Muknf,  the  late  Mr. 
Richardson's  interpreter,  who  at  present  had  turned  merchant,  and, 
having  sold  several  articles  to  Mtiniy6ma  the  governor  of  the  country, 
had  been  waiting  here  three  months  for  payment.  He  was  very  amiable 
on  this  occasion,  and  apparently  was  not  indispgsed  to  accompany  me 
to  S6koto,  if  I  had  chosen  to  make  him  an  offer  ;  but  I  knew  his  character 
too  well,  and  feared  rather  than  liked  him.  He  gave  me  a  faithful 
account  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Mtiniy6ma,  who,  he  said,  was  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  1,500  horsemen,  and  from  about  8,000  to  10,000 
archers,  while  his  revenues  amounted  to  30,000,000  of  shells,  equiva- 
lent, according  to  the  standard  of  this  place,  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars, 
besides  a  large  tribute  in  corn,  equal  to  the  tenth  part,  or  dshtir,  which, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  B6rnu  north-west  of  the  kom^dugu,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  governors  of  these  territories  having  preserved  their 
independence  against  the  Ftilbe  or  FelUta,  belongs  to  them,  and  not  to 
the  sovereign  lord,  who  resides  in  Kukawa.  Each  full-grown  male 
inhabitant  of  the  province  has  to  pay  annually  1,000  shells  for  himself, 
and,  if  he  possess  cattle,  for  every  pack-ox  1,000  shells  more,  and  for 
every  sl^ve  2,00a 
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I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  debts  of  this  governor ;  but  I  learned, 
on  further  inquiry,  that  they  only  pressed  heavily  upon  liim  this  year,  when 
the  reveiiuea  of  his  province  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  inroad  of  the 
Tawftrek  of  which  1  have  spoken  before.  As  a  specimen  of  his  styje  of 
life,  I  may  mention  that  he  had  recently  bouglit  a  lioree  of  Tarklye 
breed  for  700,000  shells,— a  very  high  price  in  this  country,  equal  lo 
about  50/.  steiliug. 

Friday,  Dee.  17. — Having  got  ready  my  presents  for  the  governor 
I  wcQt  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  while  waiting  in  the  inner  courtyard,  I 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  admire  the  solid  and  ivcU-oruamented  style  of 


buildine  which  his  palace  exhibited,  and  whicli  almost  cast  into  the 
shade  the  frail  architectural  monuments  of  the  capita!.  I  was  then  con- 
docted  into  a  stately  but  rather  sombre  audience-hall,  where  the  governor 
Iras  sitting  on  a  divan  of  day,  clad  in  a  blue  beniQs,  and  surrounded  by 
a  great  number  ot  people  whom  curiosity  had  brought  tliither.  Having 
exchanged  with  him  the  usual  compliments,  I  lold  him  that,  as  Mr. 
KJchardson  had  paid  him  a  visit  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and 
on  his  way  from  the  north  to  KOkawa,  it  had  also  been  my  desire,  before 
lexving  B6mu  for  the  western  tribes,  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  as  the 
most  noble,  powerful,  and  intelHgent  governor  of  the  country, — it  being 
otu  earnest  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  piiuccs  of  the  earth, 
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more  especially  with  those  so  remarkably  distinguished  as  was  bis 
family.  He  received  my  address  with  great  kindness,  and  appeared 
much  flattered  by  it. 

The  number  of  people  present  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  I 
did  not  enter  into  closer  conversation  with  the  governor,  the  darkness  of 
the  place  not  allowing  me  to  distinguish  his  features.  I  had,  however, 
a  better  opportunity  of  observing  his  almost  European  cast  of  coun- 
tenance when  I  paid  him  another  visit,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 
firing  my  six-barrelled  revolver  before  his  eyes.  On  this  occasion  he  did 
me  the  honour  of  putting  on  the  white  heUli  bemtis  which  had  constituted 
the  chief  attraction  of  my  present,  and  which  he  esteemed  very  highly, 
as  most  noble  people  do  in  this  country,  while  the  common  chief  values 
more  highly  a  dress  of  showy  colours.  The  white  half-silk  bemtis 
looked  very  well,  especially  as  he  wore  underneath  it  a  red  cloth 
kaftan. 

The  real  name  of  the  governor  is  K6so,  Mtiniy6ma  being,  as  I  have 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  nothing  but  a  general  title,  meaning  the 
governor  of  Mtiniy6,  which,  in  the  old  division  of  the  vast  empire  of  B6mu, 
formed  part  of  the  Yerf.  In  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  kingdom 
of  B6rnu,  he  was  the  most  powerful  aud  respectable  of  the  governors, 
and  by  his  personal  dignity  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  prince  than 
almost  any  other  chief  whom  I  saw  in  Negroland.  Besides  making 
himself  respected  by  his  intelligence  and  just  conduct,  he  has  succeeded 
in  spreading  a  sort  of  mystery  round  his  dail)'  life,  which  enhanced  his 
authority.  The  people  assured  me  that  nobody  ever  saw  him  eating. 
But,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  even  his  family 
harboured  that  jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  which  undermines  the 
wellbeing  of  so  many  princely  households  based  on  polygamy. 

K6so  at  that  time  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  imfor- 
tunately,  died  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1854.  He  had  displayed 
a  great  deal  of  energy  on  several  occasions.  It  was  he  who  had  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  of  this  province  from  Btine  to  Gtire, 
having  conquered  (or  probably  only  reconquered)  this  territory  from 
the  Diggera,  the  Taw^rek  tribe  formerly  scattered  over  a  great  part  of 
H^usa.  But  notwithstanding  his  own  energetic  character,  he  had 
manifested  his  faithfulness  to  his  sovereign  lord  in  Ktikawa  at  the  time 
of  the  inroad  of  the  W^ddy,  when  Serki  Ibrdm,  the  governor  of  Zfnder, 
not  only  declared  himself  independent,  but  even  demanded  homage 
from  the  neighbouring  vassals  of  the  B6mu  empire,  and,  when  such 
was  denied  him,  marched  against  MOniyOma,  but  was  beaten  near  the 
town  of  WOshek.  Such  faithful  adherence  to  the  new  dynasty  of  the 
K^nemlyin  in  K6kawa  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  man,  as  the  ruling 
family  of  M6niy6ma  seems  to  have  been  of  ancient  standing,  and  it 
was  an  ancestor  of  K6so,  of  the  name  of  S6rriy6,  who  once  conquered 
the  strong  town  of  D^ura,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Hdusa  states. 

But  notwithstanding  the  more  noble  disposition  which  certainly  dis- 
tinguished this  man  from  most  of  his  colleagues,  here  also  the  misery 
connected  with  the  horrors  of  slave-hunting  and  the  slave-trade  was 
very  palpajble.    For,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pay  his  debts,  he  was 
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just  then  about  to  undertake  a  foray  against  one  of  the  towns  of  the 

Diggera,  the   inhabitants  of  which  had  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner 

towards  the  Taw5.rek  during  their  recent  inroad;  and  he  begged  me, 

very  urgently,  to  stay  until  his  return  from  the  foray.     But  as  I  did 

not  want  anything  from  him,  and  as  the  road  before  me  was  a  long 

one,  I  preferred  pursuing  my  journey,  taking  care,  however,  to  obtain 

information  from   him,  and  from  the  principal  men  in  his  company, 

respecting   those  localities  of  tlie  province  which  most  deserved  my 

attention. 

K6so  departed,  with  his  troop  in  several  small  detachments,  about 
noon  on  the  i8th,  the  signal  for  starting  not  being  made  with  a  drum, 
as  is  usual  in  B6rnu,  but  with  an  iron  instrument  which  dates  from  the 
old  pagan  times,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  Miisgu.  It  was  also  very 
charactejistic,  that  during  his  absence  the  lieutenant-governorship  was 
exercised  by  the  mdgir^,  or  the  mother  of  the  governor,  who  was  said 
to  have  ruled  on  former  occasions  in  a  very  energetic  manner,  punishing 
all  the  inhabitants,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had  remained  behind. 
Before  setting  out,  however,  on  his  foray,  the  governor  sent  me  a  camel 
as  a  present,  which,  although  it  was  not  a  first-rate  one,  and  was 
knocked  up  before  I  reached  Kdtsena,  nevertheless  proved  oif  some  use 
for  a  few  days.  I  presume  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  given 
me  a  better  animal,  and  that  his  design  had  only  been  frustrated  by 
some  selfish  people.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  from  me 
a  pair  of  Arab  pistols ;  but  although  I  possessed  three  beautifully-orna- 
mented pairs,  I  wanted  them  myself  as  presents  for  other  chiefs  on  my 
iuither  march,  and  therefore  could  not  gratify  his  wish.  During  my 
stay  here  he  treated  me  very  hospitably,  sending  me,  besides  numerous 
dishes  of  prepared  food,  two  fat  sheep  as  a  present. 

Gfire,  the  present  residence  of  Mtiniy6ma,  lies  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  is  separated,  by  irregular  ground,  into  several 
detached  portions  containing,  altogether,  a  population  of  about  eight 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  former  years  it  was  more  spacious ;  and  its 
circumference  had  only  been  lessened  a  short  time  before  my  arrival,  in 
order  to  insure  greater  security.  But  it  is  only  surrounded  with  a  single, 
and  in  some  places  a  double,  fence  or  stockade,  the  south-western  corner, 
which  is  most  exposed  to  an  attack,  being  protected  in  a  curious  way, 
by  a  labyrinth  of  fences,  including  a  number  of  cotton-grounds  and 
kitchen-gardens.  But  although  in  this  manner  the  town  is  only  very 
insufficiently  protected  against  a  serious  attack,  the  inhabitants  have 
the  advantage  of  the  rocky  cone  rising  over  their  heads,  where  they 
might  certainly  retire  in  such  a  case. 

Sunday^  Dec.  19. — I  left  GOre,  continuing  my  march  towards  Zlnder 
not  along  the  most  direct  road,  but  with  the  intention  of  visiting  those 
localities  which  were  likely  to  present  the  most  interesting  features.  I 
therefore  kept  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  passing  through  a  mountainous 
district,  and  further  on  through  more  open  country,  with  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Wtishek,  a  place  which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  peculiarly 
interesting.  The  situation  of  the  place  has  something  very  peculiar 
about  it — a  mixture  of  fertility  and  aridity,  of  cultivation  and  desolation, 
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of  industry  and  neglect — being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  foot 
of  a  mountain-range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  barren  tract,  while  on 
the  site  itself  the  moisture  percolates  in  several  small  dells  and  hollows ; 
and  thus,  besides  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  several  small  groves  of  date- 
trees  are  produced.  The  largest  of  these  groves,  skirting  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  contains  about  eight  hundred  trees,  while  a  little  further 
east  another  dell  winds  along,  containing  about  two  hundred  palms, 
and,  joining  the  former,  to  the  north  of  the  village,  widens  to  a  more 
open  ground  richly  overgrown  with  tamarind-trees,  which  are  entwined 
with  creepers  and  clad  with  herbage.  This  grove,  which  encompasses 
the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  place,  exhibits  a  very  pleasant  aspect 
Several  ponds  are  formed  here ;  and  abundance  of  water  is  found  in 
holes  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  depth. 

Going  round  this  depression,  I  entered  tl\e  town  from  the  north-east 
quarter,  and  here  found  a  large  open  space  laid  out  in  fields  of  wheat, 
kitchen-gardens,  with  onions,  and  cotton-grounds,  all  in  different  stages 
of  cultivation:  most  of  the  beds  where  wheat  was  grown  were  just 
being  laid  out,  the  clods  of  dry  earth  being  broken  and  the  ground 
irrigated,  while  in  other  places  the  green  stalks  of  the  crop  were 
already  shooting  forth.  The  onions  were  very  closely  packed  together. 
Everywhere  the  fertilizing  element  was  close  at  hand,  and  palm-trees 
were  shooting  up  in  several  detached  clusters ;  but  large  mounds  of 
rubbish  prevented  my  taking  a  comprehensive  view  over  the  whole,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  village  is  separated  into  four  detached  portions  lying 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  forming  altogether  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  three  miles,  with  a  population  of  from  eight  thousand 
to  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  But  the  whole  is  merely  surrounded  by  a 
light  fence.  The  principal  cluster,  or  hamlet,  surrounds  a  small  eminence, 
on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  house  of  the  head  man  or  mayor,  built  of 
clay,  and  having  quite  a  commanding  position,  while  at  the  north-eastern 
foot  of  the  bill  a  very  picturesque  date-grove  spreads  out  in  a  hollow. 
The  ground  being  uneven,  the  dwellings,  like  those  in  GOre,  are  mostly 
situated  in  hollows  ;  and  the  courtyards  present  a  new  and  characteristic 
feature — for  although  the  cottages  themselves  are  built  of  reed  and  stalks 
of  Negro  corn,  the  corn-stacks,  far  from  presenting  that  light  and 
perishable  appearance  which  they  exhibit  all  over  H^usa,  approach 
closely  that  solid  style  of  building  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
Mtisgu  country,  being  built  of  clay,  and  risingl  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet. 

Wtishek  is  the  principal  place  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  whole 
western  part  of  B6rnu;  and  if  there  had  been  a  market  that  day,  it 
would  have  been  most  profitable  for  me  to  have  provided  myself  here 
with  this  article,  wheat  being  very  essential  for  me,  as  I  had  only  free 
servants  at  my  disposal,  who  would  by  no  means  undertake  the  pound- 
ing and  preparing  of  the  native  corn,  while  a  preparation  of  wheat,  such 
as  mohamsa,  can  be  always  kept  ready  ;  but  the  market  of  Wtishek  is 
only  held  every  Wednesday.  In  the  whole  of  this  country,  one  hundred 
shells,  or  ktingona,  which  are  estimated  equal  to  one  g^bagd,  form  the 
Standard  currency  in  the  market ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sum  is 
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not  designated  by  the  Kanfiri  word  "mlye"  or   "; 

cmninon  Hausa  word  "  dari,"  but  by  the  name  "zango,"  which  is  usea 

cmly  in  the  western  parts  of  Hdusa  and  in  Sdkoto. 

I  had  pitched  my  tent  near  the  south-eastern  hamlet,  which  is  the 

■mallest  of  the  four  close  to  the  spot  where  I  had  entered  the  place,  not 

b^ig  aware  of  its  extent     and  from  here  I  made,  in  the  afternoon,  a 

'    sketch  of  the  mountain  range  towards  the  bouth,  and  the  dry  shelving 

level  bordered  by  the  stnp  of  green  veidure  v.\th  the  palm  trees  in  the 


I.  Prindp^  hunilcl  9ui 
eBiDcnce.    ».  Sevf-'  - 
^  Small  dcprcHsia 
iraap  of  palm  tree 

Ineground.  In  the  evening  1  was  hospitably  regaled  by  each  of  the 
tsro  blllama  who  govern  the  town,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  a 
"lailcNt  to  His  Majesty  MOniyOraa,"  who  was  residing  here,  very  happy 
yrj  the  present  of  a  few  large  darning-needles  for  sewing  ttie  lEbbedi  or 
tnddea  dress  for  the  soldiers. 

Monday,  Dec.  20. — On  leaving  WQshek,  we  directed  our  course  by 
flie  spur  of  the  mountain-chain  to  the  south-south-west,  crossing  several 

•  The  Kaniiri,  in  order  to  express  "one  hundred,'  have  relinquished  the 
n  of  their  native  idiom,  and  generally  make  use  of  the  Arab  term 
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hollows,  one  of  which  presented  a  very  luxuriant  cot-.on-groupd  carefully 
fenced  in  by  the  euphorbiacea  here  called  m^gard,  which  I  have  descrit>ed 
on  a  former  occasion.  The  country  in  general  consisted  of  a  brplcen 
sandy  level  clothed  vidth  tall  reeds.  Leaving  th^n  a  small  village  of  the 
name  of  G6diy0  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains,  we  entered  an  undulating 
plain,  the  prairie  of  N6go,  open  towards  the  west,  but  bounded  on  the 
east  by  an  amphitheatre  of  low  hills,  and  densely  clothed  with  herbage 
and  broom,  to  which  succeeded  underwood  of  small  mimosas,  and 
further  on,  when  we  approached  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain, 
large  clusters  of  "  abisga,"  or  Capparis  sodata.  Only  here  and  there 
traces  of  cultivation  were  to  be  seen.  The  sun  was  very  powerful ;  and 
as  we  marched  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  I  felt  very  unwell, 
and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  a  while. 

After  having  traversed  the  plain,  we  again  had  the  mountain-chain 
on  our  left ;  and  in  a  recess  or  amphitheatre  which  is  formed  by  the 
eminences,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  Gdbat^  the  old  residence  of  the 
Mtiniy6ma,  but  at  present  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  heap  of  unsightly 
ruins,  encompassed  towards  the  road  side  by  a  wall  built  of  different 
kinds  of  stone,  but  at  present  entirely  in  decay,  while  in  the  very  angle 
of  the  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  a  stpne  dwelling  is  seen, 
where  it  was  the  custom,  in  olden  times,  for  every  ruler  of  the  country, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  remain  in  retirement  for  seven 
days.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  visit  this  spot ;  but  the  present 
governor  had  urgently  requested  me  to  abstain  from  such  a  profane 
undertaking,  the  place  being  (as  he  said)  haunted  by  spirits :  and  my 
sudden  indisposition  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my  design. 
The  natives  say  that  there  are  caves  leading  from  the  stone  dwelling 
into  the  rock. 

Our  left  being  bordered  by  the  mountain-slope,  which  is  beautifully 
varied,  and  having  on  our  right  a  fine  grove  of  magnificent  trees  and 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  well 
situated  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  choos- 
ing a  spot  tolerably  free  from  ants.  Here  I  felt  so  weak  that  I  did  not 
care  either  about  the  ruins  of  Gdbatd  or  anything  else  except  the  most 
profound  repose. 

Tuesday^  Dec.  21. — The  night  was  very  cold  and  disagreeable,  a 
heavy  north-easterly  gale  not  only  bringing  cold,  but  likewise  covering 
us  with  clouds  of  the  feathery  prickle  Pennisetum  distichum;  and  we 
started  in  a  condition  anything  but  cheerful.  The  mountain-chain  on 
our  left  now  receded,  and  the  country  exhibited  a  rich  abundance  of 
timber  and  herbage,  the  forest  being  agreeably  broken  by  a  large 
extent  of  stubble-fields  where  millet  and  beans  were  grown ;  and  dis- 
tinguished among  the  cultivated  grounds  by  the  appearance  of  a  certain 
degree  of  industry,  were  the  fields  of  Ch^gchegS,  or  Gdmmachak,  the 
oldest  estate  of  the  family  of  Miiniy6ma,  which  we  had  on  our  left  In 
the  intervening  tracts  of  forest  the  lim-el-barka  or  k6go  (Mimosa 
Niloticd)  was  very  common,  but  it  was  at  present  le^^ess.  Granite 
protrudes  now  and  then ;  and  further  on  the  whole  country  became 
clothed  with  retem  or  broom. 
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(31ose  to  the  village  of  Barat^wa,  we  crossed  a  narrow  but  beautiful 

and  regular  vale  adorned  with  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I  ever  saw, 

which  "w^ere  not  only  developing  their  domelike  umbrageous  crowns  in 

full  splendour,  but  .which  were  the  more  beautiful  as  the  fruit  was  just 

beginning  to  ripen.     Close  to  the  well  a  group  of  slender  dfim  palms 

were  starting  forth,  with  their  light  fanlike  foliage,  in  singular  contrast 

to   the    domelike   crowns   of  dark-green   foliage   which    adorned  the 

tamarind- trees.     This    beautiful  tree    further   on   also  remained  the 

greatest   ornament  to  the  landscape ;  but  besides  this  the  k6mor  or 

baOre  also  and  other  species  were  obser\'ed,  and  the  fan  palm  was  to 

be  seen    here   and  there.     Cattle  and  camels  enlivened  the  countrj', 

which  presented  the  appearance  of  one  vast  field,  and  was  dotted  with 

nuqierous  com  stacks. 

I  had  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  this  day  to  reach  the  natron 

lake   of    Kel6no ;   but  I  convinced  myself  that  the  distance  was  too 

great,  and,  although  I  reached  the  first  hamlet,  which  bears  the  name 

of  Kel6no,  I  was  obliged  to  encamp  without  being  able  to  reach  the 

lake.     There  had  been  in  former  times  a  large  place  of  the  same  name 

hereabout ;   but   the  inhabitants   had  dispersed,  and  settled  in  small 

detached   hamlets.     Close  to  our  encampment  there  was  a  pond  of 

small  size,  but  of  considerable  depth,  which  seemed  never  to  dry  up. 

It  was  densely  overgrown  with  tall  pap5rrus  and  mel6s.     The  core  of 

the  root  of  this  rush  was  used  by  my  young  ShOwa  companion  to  allay 

his  hunger,  but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  palatable :  and  fortunately 

it  was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  food,  as  we  were  treated 

hospitably  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet.     The  baiire,  or,  as  they  are 

here  called,  k6mor,  have  generally  a  very  stunted  and  extremely  poor 

appearance   in  this  district,  and  nothing  at  all  like  that  magnificent 

specimen  which  I  had  seen  on  my  first  approach  to  Sud^n,  in  tlie  valley 

of  B6gheL 

Wednesday ^  Dec.  22. — The  night  was  very  cold,  in  fact  one  of  the , 
coldest  which  I  experienced  on  my  whole  journey,  the  thermometer 
being  only  8**  above  freezing-point;  but  nevertheless,  there  being  no 
wind,  the  cold  was  less  sensibly  felt,  and  my  servants  were  of  opinion 
that  it  had  been  much  colder  the  previous  day,  when  the  thermometer 
indicated  22°  more. 

As  the  natron  lake  did  not  lie  in  my  direct  route,  I  sent  the  greater 
part  of  my  people,  together  with  the  camels,  straight  on  to  BadamCini, 
while  I  took  only  my  t\vo  body-guards,  the  Gatr6ni  and  the  Shtlvva, 
with  me.  The  country  presented  the  same  appearance  as  on  the 
previous  day;  but  there  was  less  cultivation,  and  the  'ium  palm 
gradually  became  predominant  In  one  place  there  were  t\\s5  isolated 
deteb  palms.  Several  specimens  of  the  Kajilia  were  also  observed. 
The  level  was  broken  by  numerous  hollows,  the  bottom  being  mostly 
covered  with  rank  grass,  and  now  and  then  even  containing  water.  In 
front  of  us,  three  detached  eminences  stretched  out  into  the  plain  from 
Dorth  to  south,  the  natron  lake  being  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
central  eminence,  not  far  from  a  village  called  MagSjiri.  When  we  had 
passed  this  village,  which  was  full  of  natron,  stored  up  partly  in  large 
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piles,  partly  sewn  into  "t^krufa,"  or  matting  coverings,  we  obtained  a 
view  of  the  natron  lake,  lying  before  us  in  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  eminence,  with  its  snow-white  surface  girt  all  round  by  a  green 
border  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  sky  was  far  from  clear,  as  is  very 
often  the  case  at  this  season ;  and  a  high  wind  raised  clouds  of  dust 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

The  border  of  vegetation  was  formed  by  well-kept  cotton-grounds, 
which  were  just  in  flower,  and  by  kitchen-gardens,  where  der^ba  or 
Corchorus  olitorius  was  grown,  the  cultivated  ground  being  broken  by 
dtim  bush  and  rank  grass.  Crossing  this  verdant  and  fertile  strip,  we 
reached  the  real  natron  lake,  when  we  hesitated  some  time  whether  or 
not  we  should  venture  upon  its  surface ;  for  the  crust  of  natron  was 
scarcely  an  inch  thick,  the  whole  of  the  ground  underneath  consisting 
of  black  boggy  soil,  from  which  the  substance  separates  continually 
afresh.  However,  I  learned  that,  while  the  efflorescence  at  present 
consisted  of  only  small  bits  or  crumbled  masses,  during  the  time  of  the 
biggela,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  larger  pieces  are 
obtained  here,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  found  in  Lake 
Ts^d, — the  kind  of  natron  which  is  procured  here  being  called  "boktor," 
while  the  other  quality  is  called  "  kilbu  tsar^fu."  A  large  provision  of 
natron,  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  piles  about  ten  yards 
in  diameter,  and  four  in  height,  protected  by  a  layer  of  reeds,  was 
stored  up  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  The  whole  circumference 
of  the  basin,  which  is  called  "ibge"  by  the  inhabitants,  was  one  mile 
and  a  half. 

I  here  changed  my  course  in  order  to  join  my  people,  who  had  gone 
on  straight  to  BadamOni.  The  country  at  first  was  agreeably  diversified 
and  undulating,  the  irregular  vales  being  adorned  with  dOm  palms  and 
fig-trees;  and  cultivation  was  seen  to  a  great  extent,  belonging  to 
villages  of  the  territory  of  Gushi,  which  we  left  on  one  side.  Presently 
the  country  became  more  open,  and  suddenly  I  saw  before  me  a  small 
blue  lake,  bounded  towards  the  east  by  an  eminence  of  considerable 
altitude,  and  towards  the  north  by  a  rising  ground,  on  the  slope  of  which 
a  place  of  considerable  extent  was  stretching  out. 

Coming  from  the  monotonous  country  of  B6rnu,  the  interest  of  this 
locality  was  greatly  enhanced  :  and  the  nearer  I  approached,  the  more 
peculiar  did  its  features  appear  to  me ;  for  I  now  discovered  that  the 
lake,  or  rather  the  two  lakes,  were  girt  all  round  by  the  freshest  border 
of  such  a  variety  of  vegetation  as  is  rarely  seen  in  this  region  of  Negro- 
land. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  joining  our  camels  and  people,  who  had 
pursued  the  direct  road  from  Kel6no ;  for,  having  appointed,  as  the  spot 
where  we  were  to  meet,  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  town  of  Gada- 
btini,  or  Badamtlni,  towards  the  lake,  we  found  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them  to  get  there,  and  we  therefore  had  to  ride 
backwards  and  forwards  before  we  fixed  upon  a  place  for  our  encamp- 
ment, at  the  western  end  of  this  small  luxuriant  oasis.  On  this  occasion 
I  obtained  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  richness  and  peculiarity  of  this 
locality;  but  on  the  following  morning  I  made  a  more  complete  survey 
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of  the  whole  place,  as  well  as  my  isolated  situation  and  the  means  at 
my  disposal  would  allow,  the  result  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  • 

The  whole  of  the  place  forms  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  stretching  out  in 
a  west-easterly  direction,  and  surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  south 
sides  by  hills  rising  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  but  bordered  towards 
the  east  by  Mount  Shedlka,  which  rises  to  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  In  this  vale  water  is  found  gush- 
ing out  from  the  ground  in  rich,  copious  springs,  and  feeds  two  lakes, 
after  irrigating  a  considerable  extent  of  cultivated  ground  where,  besides 
sorghum  and  millet,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and  onions  are  grown. 
These  lakes  are  united  by  a  narrow  channel  thickly  overgrown  with 
the  tallest  reeds,  but,  notwithstanding  their  junction,  are  of  quite  a 
different  nature,  the  westernmost  containing  fresh  water,  while  that  ot 
the  eastern  lake  is  quite  brackish,  and  full  of  natron.  It  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  feature  in  this  region,  that  all  the  chains  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains stretch  from  north-east  to  south-west,  this  being  also  the  direction 
of  the  lakes. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  itself  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
plantation,  on  the  sloping  ground  of  the  downs,  while  a  smaller  hamlet 
borders  the  gardens  on  the  south-west  side.  The  plantations  are  very 
carefully  fenced,  principally  with  the  bush  called  m^gar^  which  I  have 
mentioned  on  former  occasions ;  and  besides  ktika  or  monkey-bread 
trees,  and  k6rna,  or  nebek,  a  few  date  palms  contributed  greatly  to 
enliven  the  scenery.  The  monkey-bread  trees,  however,  were  all  of 
small  size,  and  of  remarkably  slender  growth,  such  as  I  had  not  before 
observed,  while  the  public  place,  or  •'  fige,"  of  the  smaller  village  was 
adorned  by  a  kar^ge  tree  of  so  rich  a  growth  that  it  even  surpassed,  if 
not  in  height,  at  least  in  the  exuberance  of  its  foliage,  the  finest  trees  of 
this  species  which  I  had  seen  in  the  Mfisgu  country. 

I  began  my  survey  of  this  interesting  locality  on  the  south  side, 
following  first  the  narrow  path  which  separates  the  southern  village 
from  the  plantation,  and  visiting  again  the  principal  source,  the  rich 
volume  of  which,  gushing  along  between  the  hedges,  had  already 
excited  my  surprise  and  delight  the  previous  day. 

This  lower  village  cannot  be  very  healthy,  both  on  account  of  its 
exuberant  vegetation,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the  neighbour- 
hood abounds ;  but  its  situation  is  extremely  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Keeping  then  close  along  the  southern  border  of  the  plantation,  I 
reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  western  lake,  which  is  thickly  over- 
grown with  papyrus  and  mel^s,  while,  in  the  narrow  space  left  between 
the  plantation  and  the  lake,  the  baCire  and  the  g^wasti  are  the  common 
rees. 

The  presence  of  the  latter  at  this  spot  seems  very  remarkable,  as  this 
tree,  in  general,  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  this  whole  region ;  and  I  scarcely 
remember  to  have  seen  it  again  before  reaching  the  village,  a  few  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Wum6,  which  has  thence  received  its  name. 

The  papyrus  covers  the  whole  shore  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
fkvff  lakcSf  vvhi/e  in  \\i^  wa^er  itself,  whcr^  it  first  bccomc3  bracjtjsh, 
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another  kind  of  weed  was  seen,  called  "kumba,"the  core  of  which  is 

likewise  eaten  by  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  and  is 

more  esteemed  than  the  mel^s.     It  was  highly  interesting  to  me  to 

observe  that  my  young  Shtiwa  companion,  who  was  brought  up  on  the 

shores  of  the  Ts^d,  immediately  recognised,  from  the  species  of  reeds, 

the  nature  of  the  water  on  the  border  of  which  they  grew,  as  this  mixed 

character  of  brackish  and  sweet  water  is,  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 

peculiar  to  the  outlying  smaller  basins  of  that  great  Central  African 

jagoon. 

1  found  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  yards 
broad,  and  at  present  fordable,  the  water  being  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
depth.     The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  natron  lake  from  that 
exhibited  by  the  fresh-water  basin  was  remarkable  in  the  extreme, — 
the  water  of  the  one  being  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  and  presenting  quite 
a  smooth  surface,  while  that  of  the  other  resembled  the  dark-green 
colour  of  the  sea,  and,  agitated  by  the  strong  gale,  broke  splashing  and 
foaming  on  the  shore  in  mighty  billows,  so  that  my  two  companions, 
the  Shtiwa  lad  and  the  H^usa  boy,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  on  this 
excursion,  were  quite  in  ecstasy,  having  never  before  witnessed  such 
a  spectacle.     It  would  have  been  a  fine  spot  for  a  water-party.     The 
surrounding  landscape,  with  Mount  Shedlka  in  the  east,  was  extremely 
inviting,  although  the  weather  was  not  very  clear  and  had  been  exceed- 
ingly foggy  in  the  morning.     But  there  was  neither  boat  nor  canoe, 
although  the  lake  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  is  said  always  to  preserve 
about  the  same  level ;  for,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, its  waters  are  inhabited  by  demons,  and  no  one  would  dare  to 
expose  himself  to  their  pranks,  either  by  swimming  or  in  a  boat. 

The  brajckish  quality  of  the  water  arises  entirely  from  the  nature  of 
the  soiL  In  the  centre  it  seems  to  be  decidedly  of  such  a  quality ;  but 
I  found  thai  near  the  border,  which  is  greatly  indented,  the  nature  of 
the  water  in  the  different  creeks  was  very  varying.  In  one  it  was  fresh, 
while  in  a  neighbouring  one  it  was  not  at  all  drinkable  ;  but  neverthe- 
less even  here  there  were  sometimes  weils  of  the  sweetest  water  quite 
close  to  the  border.  Swarms  of  water  fowl  of  the  species  called 
**g&rroaka"  by  the  H^usa  people,  and  •'gub6ri"  by  the  KanOri,  togethci* 
with  the  black  rcjijia  and  the  small  sanderling,  enlivened  the  water's 
edge,  where  it  presented  a  sandy  beach. 

A  little  further  on,  the  mel6s  and  kumba  were  succeeded  by  the  tall 
bulrush  called  "bOs,"  while  beyond  the  north-easterly  border  of  the 
lake  an  isolated  date  palm  adorned  the  scenery,  which  in  other  respects 
entirely  resembled  the  shores  of  the  sea,  a  rich  profusion  of  sea  weed 
being  carried  to  the  bank  by  the  billows.  Then  succeeded  a  cotton 
pbntation,  which  evidently  was  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a  small 
brook  formed  by  another  source  of  fresh  water  which  joins  the  lake 
from  this  side.  From  the  end  of  this  plantation,  where  the  natron  lake 
attains  its  greatest  breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  kept  along  the 
bank  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till  I  again  reached  the  narrow 
junction  between  the  two  lakes.  Here  the  shore  became  very  difficult 
to  traverse,  on  ^ccoimt  of  an  outlying  Lranch  of  the  ^AawUXVoxv  do^Oi^ 
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bordering  the  lake,  and  I  had  again  to  ascend  the  downs  from  whence 
I  had  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  beautiful  panorama  on  the  previous  day. 
I  thus  re-entered  the  principal  village  from  the  north-east  side ;  and 
while  keeping  along  the  upper  road,  which  intersects  the  market-place, 
I  saw  with  delight  that  the  town  is  bounded  on  the  north  side  also  by 
a  narrow  but  very  rich  vale,  meandering  along  and  clad  with  a  profusion 
of  vegetation ;  and  I  here  observed  another  spring,  which  broke  forth 
with  almost  as  powerful  a  stream  as  that  near  the  southern  quarter,  and 
was  enlivened  by  a  number  of  women  busily  employed  in  fetching  their 
supply  of  water. 

The  market-place  is  formed  of  about  thirty  sheds  or  stalls  ;  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  weaving  to  be  observed  in  the  place,  its  whole  appear- 
ance exhibiting  signs  of  industry.  I  could  not,  however,  obtain  a  sheep, 
or  even  as  much  as  a  fowl,  so  that  our  evening's  repast  was  rather  poor; 
and  a  very  cold  easterly  wind  blowing  direct  into  the  door  of  my  tent, 
which  I  had  opened  towards  Mount  Shedfka  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  the  lakes  and  the  plantation,  rendered  it  still  more 
cheerless.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Hiusa  race; 
and  the  governor  himself  is  of  that  nation.  He  is  in  a  certain  degree 
dependent  on  the  governor  of  Zfnder,  and  not  directly  on  the  sheikh ; 
and  he  was  treated  in  the  most  degrading  manner  by  my  trooper, 
although  the  latter  was  a  mere  attendant  of  Adama  the  governor  of 
Dondri. 

Ffiday^  Dec,  24. — I  made  an  interesting  day's  march  to  Mfrriya, 
another  locality  of  the  province  Demigherim,  greatly  favoured  by 
nature.  The  first  part  of  our  road  was  rather  hilly,  or  even  mountainous, 
a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation  jutting  out  into  the  more  open 
country  from  S.E.,  and  forming  in  the  whole  district  a  well-marked 
boundary.  The  village  Hindar^,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  higher 
mountain  bearing  the  same  name,  and  which  we  reached  after  a  march 
of  about  two  miles,  was  most  charmingly  situated,  spreading  out  in 
several  straggling  groups  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  exhibiting  a  far 
greater  appearance  of  prosperity  than  Badamtini.  It  was  highly  inter- 
esting to  take  a  peep  on  horseback  at  the  busy  scenes  which  the  court- 
yards exhibited.     Poultry  was  here  in  great  abundance. 

While  descending  from  the  village,  we  crossed  a  beautiful  ravine, 
enlivened  by  a  spring,  and  adorned  by  a  few  detached  groups  of  date 
and  del6b  palms  spreading  their  feathery  foliage  by  the  side  of  the  dfim 
palms.  Leaving  then  a  cotton  plantation,  stretching  out  where  the 
ravine  widened,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground,  our  route  lying  now 
through  cultivated  ground,  at  other  times  through  forest ;  and  after  a 
march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  we  crossed  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  richly 
adorned  with  vegetation,  and  bordered  towards  the  north  by  sandy 
downs,  over  which  lies  the  direct  route  to  Zinder.  A  little  lower  down 
this  valley  we  passed  a  small  village  called  Potor6,  distinguished  by 
the  extent  of  its  cotton  plantations.  Along  the  lower  grounds  a  few 
date  trees  form  a  beautiful  fringe  to  this  little  oasis ;  here,  also,  springs 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  and  large  ponds  of  water  were  formed. 

'^oxiiT  miles  beyond  this  place  we  reached  the  wall  of  th^  town  of 
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Mfiriya,    ^vhich  was   beautifully  adorned  with   large    tamarind-trees. 

This  town  had  been  once  a  large  place,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole 

western  province  of  B6mu.    But  when  the  town  of  Zfnder  was  founded, 

about  twenty-five  yeiirs  previously,  by  Slim^n,  the  father  of  the  present 

governor,  Ibr^m,  Mlrriya  began  to  decline,  and  the  chief  of  this  territory 

fell  into  a  certain  degree  of  dependence  upon  the  governor  of  Zfnder. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  town  there  is  an  extensive  district  cultivated 

with  cotton  and  wheat,  and  irrigated  likewise  by  springs  which  ooze 

forth  from  the  sandy  downs;   besides  a  few  date  trees,  a  group  of 

slender  feathery-leaved  g6nda  overshadowed  the  plantation,  and  gave 

it  an  uncommonly  attractive  character.     Having  proceeded  in  advance 

of  my  camels,  which  had  followed  for  some  time  another  path,  I  had 

to  wait  tiU  long  after  sunset  before  they  came  up,  and,  while  resting  in 

the  op>en  air,  received  a  visit  from  the  governor  of  the  town,  who,  in 

true  H^usa  fashion,  arrived  well  dressed  and  mounted,  with  a  numerous 

train  of  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  singing  men,  and  musicians. 

Saturday^  Dec.  25. — This  was  to  be  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Zinder 
— an  important  station  for  me,  as  I  had  here  to  wait  for  new  supplies, 
without  which  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  penetrate  any  great  distance 
westward. 

The  country  was  more  open  than  it  had  been  the  preceding  day ;  and 
the  larger  or  smaller  eminences  were  entirely  isolated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  near  Zfnder,  which  formed  more  regular  chains.  The 
ground  consisted  mostly  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  the  rocks  being 
entirely  of  sandstone,  and  intersected  by  numerous  small  watercourses, 
at  present  dry.  This  being  the  nature  of  the  groimd,  the  district  was 
not  very  populous ;  but  we  passed  some  villages  which  seemed  to  be 
tolerably  well  ofiF,  as  they  had  cattle  and  poultry. 

Pursuing  our  north-westerly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of  Zfnder, 
after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles  and  a  half,  and,  winding  round  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  low  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  small  ditch,  entered  it  from  the  west.  Passing  then  by  the  house 
of  the  sherf  f  el  F^i,  the  agent  of  the  vizier  of  B6rnu,  we  reached  the 
quarters  which  had  been  assigned  to  us,  and  which  consisted  of  two 
day  rooms.  Here  I  was  enabled  to  deposit  all  my  property  in  security, 
no  place  in  the  whole  of  Sud^n  being  so  ill  famed,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  conflagrations  to  which  it  is  subjected,  as  Zinder. 

The  situation  of  Zfnder  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  large  mass  of 
rock  starts  forth  from  the  area  of  the  town  on  the  west  side,  while 
others  are  scattered  in  ridges  round  about  the  town,  so  that  a  rich 
supply  of  water  collects  at  a  short  depth  below  the  surface,  fertilizing 
a  good  number  of  tobacco-fields,  and  giving  to  the  vegetation  around  a 
ridier  character.  This  is  enhanced  especially  by  several  groups  of 
date  palms,  while  a  number  of  hamlets,  or  zang6,  belonging  to  the 
Taw^ek  chiefs  who  command  the  salt-trade,  and  especially  one  which 
belongs  to  Ltisti,  and  another  to  Annur,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  place.  The  larger  plantation  which  the  sherff  el  F^si,  the  agent  of 
the  vizier  of  B6mu,  had  recently  begun  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
although  very  promising  and  full  of  vegetables  difficult  to  procure  in 
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this  country,  was  too  young  to  contribute  anything  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  place.  It  was  entirely  wanting  in  larger  trees,  and  had 
only  a  single  palm  tree  and  a  lime.  I  am  afraid,  after  the  revolution  of 
December  1853,  which  caused  the  death  of  that  noble  Arab,  who  was 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  specimens  of  his  nation,  it  has  tetumcJ 
to  the  desolate  state  from  which  he  called  it  forth. 


I.  Residence  cf  governor,  inclosed  by  matting-work.    a.  House  of  sherif  el  FAsI, 


among  the  Tawarek. 


The  accompanying  ground-plan  of  the  town  arid  its  -etivirons  will,  I 
hope,  convey  some  idea  of  its  peculiar  character ;  but  it  can  give  not 
the  faintest  notion  of  the  bustle  and  traffic  which  concentrate  in  thii 
place,  however  lin-ited  they  may  be  when  compared  with  those  bf 
Jiuropeati  cities.    Besides  scpic  indigo-dyeing,  there  is  scarcely  ahj 
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industry  in  Zinder ;  yet  its  commercial  importance  has  of  late  become 

so  great,  that  it  may  with  some  propriety  be  called  •'  the  gate  of  Sudan." 

But  of  course  its  importance  is  only  based  on  the  power  of  thekingdom 

of  B6rnUy  which  it  serves  to  connect  more  directly  with  the  north,  along 

the  western  route  by  way  of  Ghdt  and  Ghaddmes,  which  has  the  great 

advantage  over  the  eastern  or  Fezzin  route,  that  even  smaller  caravans 

can   proceed  along  it  with  some  degree  of  security,  that   other  route 

having  become  extremely  unsafe.     It  was  then  the  most  busy  time  for 

the   inhabitants,   the  salt-caravan  of  the  K6l-owI  having  arrived  some 

time  previously,  and  all  the  hamlets  situated  around  the  town  being  full 

of  these  desert  traders,  who  during  their  leisure  hours  endeavoured  to 

make  themselves  as  merry  as  possible  with  music  and  dancing.     This 

f^ave   me  an   opportunity  of  seeing  again  my  friend  the  old  chief  of 

Tint6llust,   who,  however,    in  consequence   of  the   measures  adopted 

towards  him   by  Mr.  Richardson,  behaved  rather  coolly  towards  me, 

although  I  did  not  fail  to  make  him  a  small  present. 

Being  most  anxious  to  complete  my  scientific  labours  and  researches  in 
regard  to  B6rnu,  and  to  send  home  as  much  of  my  journal  as  possible,  in 
order  not  to  expose  it  to  any  risk,  I  stayed  most  of  the  time  in  my  quarters, 
which  I  had  comfortably  fitted  up  with  a  good  supply  of  "  siggedf "  or 
coarse  reed  mats,  taking  only  now  and  then,  in  the  afternoon,  a  ride  on 
horseback  either  round  the  town  or  into  the  large  well-wooded  valley 
which  stretches  along  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  to  the  N.E.  Once  I  took  a  longer  ride,  to  a  village  about  eight 
miles  S.S.E.,  situated  on  an  eminence  with  a  vale  at  its  foot,  fringed  with 
dtim  palms  and  rich  in  saltpetre. 

On  the  2oth  of  January,  1853,  t  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Arab 
Mohammed  el  *Akerfit,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  previously, a 
valuable  consignment,  consisting  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie,*  which 
were  packed  very  cleverly  in  two  boxes  of  sugar,  so  that  scarcely  anybody 
became  aware  that  I  had  received  money,  and  the  messenger  seemed  well 
deserving  of  a  present  equal  to  his  stipulated  salary ;  but  I  received  no 
letters  on  this  occasion.  I  had  also  expected  to  be  able  to  replace  here 
such  of  my  instruments  as  had  been  spoiled  or  broken,  by  new  ones  ; 
but  I  was  entirely  disappointed  in  this  respect,  and  hence,  in  my  further 
joumey,  my  observations  regarding  elevation  and  temperature  are  rather 
defective. 

I  then  finished  my  purchases,  amounting  altogether  to  the  value  of 
775,000  kurdi,  of  all  sorts  of  articles  which  I  expected  would  be  useful 
on  my  further  proceedings,  such  as  red  common  berntlses,  white 
turbans,  looking-glasses,  cloves,  razors,  chaplets,  and  a  number  of  other 
things,  which  I  had  at  the  time  the  best  opportunity  of  purchasing, 
as  aU  Arab  and  European  merchandise,  after  the  arrival  of  the  k^ffala, 
w-as  rather  cheap.  Thus  I  prepared  for  my  setting  out  for  the  west ; 
for  although  I  would  gladly  have  waited  a  few  days  longer,  in 
order  to  receive  the  other  parcel,  consisting  of  a  box  with  English  iron- 

•  Unfortuiiatcly  they  were  not  all  Spanish  or  Austrian  dollars;  but  there 
were  among  the  number  forty  pieces  of  five  francs,  and  more  than  ope 
huD^re^i  f  urkisjj  mejidf^c. 
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ware  and  four  hundred  dollars,  which  was  on  the  road  for  me  by  way  of 
Ktlkawa,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated  before,  had  been  entrusted,  in 
Fezzto,  to  a  Tebti  merchant,  it  was  too  essential  for  the  success  of  my 
enterprise  that  I  should  arrive  in  K^tsena  before  the  G6ber^wa  set  out 
on  a  warlike  expedition  against  that  province,  for  ^vhich  they  were  then 
preparing  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  thus  that  the  parcel  above  mentioned, 
which,  in  conformity  with  my  arrangements,  was  sent  after  me  to  Zfnder 
by  the  vizier,  and  which  arrived  only  a  few  days  after  I  had  left  that 
place,  remained  there,  in  the  hands  of  the  sherif  el  F^i,  and,  on  his  being 
assassinated  in  the  revolution  of  1854,  and  his  house  plundered,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  slaves  of  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Rahmto. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DEPARTURE     FROM     ZINDER. — THE     BORDER     REGION     BETWEEN     THE 
b6rNU  and  the  FULFULDE  EMPIRES. — SECOND  STAY  IN   KATSENA. 

Sunday^  Jan.  30,  1853. — I  left  the  capital  of  the  westernmost  province 
of  the  B6rnu  empire  in  the  best  spirits,  having  at  length  succeeded, 
during  my  prolonged  stay  there,  in  getting  rid  of  the  disease  in  my  feet, 
which  had  annoyed  me  ever  since  my  return  from  Bagfrmi  to  Ktikawa. 
I  had,  moreover,  strengthened  my  little  caravan  by  two  very  excellent 
camels,  which  I  had  bought  here;  and  I  was  now  provided  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  money,  stores,  and  presents,  the  total  value  of 
which  exceeded  2,000  dollars,  and  which  seemed  to  guarantee  success 
to  my  undertaking,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  gave  me 
confidence  once  more  to  try  my  fortune  with  the  FOlbe,  my  first  deal- 
ings with  whom  had  not  been  very  promising.  However,  the  road 
before  me  was  anything  but  safe,  as  I  had  again  to  traverse  with  my 
valuable  property  that  border  district,  intermediate  between  the  inde-- 
pendent  H^us^wa  and  the  Ftilbe,  which  is  the  scene  of  uninterrupted 
warfare  and  violence,  and  unfortunately  there  was  no  caravan  at  the 
time  ;  but  nevertheless  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  place  were  of 
opinion  that  this  route,  by  way  of  Gaz^wa,  was  safer  than  that  by 
D^ura,  the  unscrupulous  governor  of  the  latter  province,  under  cover  of 
his  authority,  which  could  not  be  withstood  with  a  high  hand,  being 
apparently  more  to  be  feared  than  the  highway  robbers  in  the  border 
wilderness,  who  by  watchfulness  and  good  arms  might  be  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance.  But  altogether  this  was  a  rather  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  me,  as  I  cherished  the  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  town 
of  Ddura,  which,  as  I  have  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  seems  to 
have  been  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  H^usa  tribe,  who  appear  to  have 
been,  from  their  origin,  nearly  related  to  the  Berber  family, — the  Dfg- 
gera,  a  section  of  that  nation,  being  formerly  entirely  predominant  in 
the  territory  of  Daura.    At  that  time,  however,  I  entertained  the  hope 
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that,  on  my  return  from  the  west,  I  might  be  enabled  to  visit  the  latter 
place ;  but  circmnstances  prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my  desij^n. 

The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  way  westward,  besides 
being  richly  studded  with  fixed  dwelling-places,  was  full  of  parties  of 
Asben&wa  salt-traders,  partly  moving  on,  partly  encamped  and  having 
their  merchandise  carefully  protected  by  fences  of  corn-stalks.  But 
although  these  people  greatly  contributed  to  the  animated  character  of 
the  landscape,  yet  their  presence  by  no  means  added  to  the  security  of 
the  country ;  and  altogether  my  order  of  march  became  now  a  very  differ- 
ent one  from  what  it  had  been.  Throughout  my  march  from  KOkawa 
to  Zfnder,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  had  been  my  custom  to  proceed  far 
in  advance  of  the  camels,  with  my  horsemen,  so  that  I  used  to  arrive  at 
the  camping-ground  before  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day  had  set  in  ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  greater  insecurity  of  the  country,  it  now  became 
necessary  for  me  to  pursue  my  march  slowly,  in  company  with  my 
luggage  train. 

The  ground  along  our  track,  as  we  proceeded  from  Zinder,  was  undu- 
lating, with  hedges  or  small  ridges  and  isolated  masses  of  granite 
boulders  starting  forth  here  and  there ;  but  the  country  gradually  im- 
proved, especially  after  we  had  passed  a  pond  at  the  distance  of  about 
seven  miles  from  the  town,  filling  out  a  concavity  or  hollow,  and  fringed 
with  Made-spreading  trees  and  a  fine  plantation  of  cotton  and  tobacco, 
which  were  shaded  by  a  few  dtim  palms.  Thus  we  reached  the  village 
of  Tynnenf,  l)ang  at  the  border  of  a  shallow  vale  and  surrounded  with 
a  strong  stockade.  Here  we  fell  in  with  a  numerous  body  of  Ik^zkezan, 
mustering,  besides  a  great  many  on  foot,  twelve  or  thirteen  men  well 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  thinking  themselves  strong  enough,  in  their 
independent  spirit,  to  pursue  a  contraband  road  along  the  border  district 
between  Diura  and  Kitsena,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  any  customs  to 
the  potentates  of  either.  But  the  restless  governor  of  D^ura  keeps  a 
sharp  look-out,  and  sometimes  overtakes  these  daring  smugglers. 

Near  the  village  of  D^mbed^  also,  which  we  reached  after  a  march  of 
two  miles  from  Tyrmenf  through  a  more  hilly  country,  several  divisions 
of  the  salt-caravan  were  encamped ;  and  we  chose  our  camping-ground 
near  a  troop  of  native  traders,  or  fat^ki.  While  we  were  pitching  the 
tent,  a  Tirki  or  Am6shagh,  mounted  on  horseback,  came  slowly  up  to 
us,  apparently  astonished  at  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tent,  which  he 
seemed  to  recognise  as  an  old  acquaintance.  But  he  was  still  more 
surprised  when  he  recognised  myself;  for  he  was  no  other  than  Agh^ 
Battire  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  from  Seltifiyet,  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
foray  made  against  us  at  the  time  of  our  entering  Air,  or  Asben,  by  the 
border  tribes  of  that  country. 

In  the  depression  of  the  plain  towards  the  south  from  our  encamp- 
ment, where  all  the  moisture  of  the  district  collected,  cotton  was 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  while  adjoining  the  village,  which  lay  close 
to  a  ridge  of  granite,  a  small  field  of  tobacco  was  to  be  seen.  A  petty 
market,  which  was  held  here,  enabled  us  to  provide  ourselves  with 
grain,  poultry,  and  red  pepper,  as  we  had  forgotten  to  lay  in  a  store 
of  the  latter  article,  which'is  indispensable  to  travellers  in  hot  countries. 
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Monday y  Jan.  31. — The  district  through  which  we  passed  was  densely 
inhabited,  but  it  was  rather  scantily  timbered,  the  ground  being  clad 
only  with  short  underwood ;  detached  hills  were  seen  now  and  then ; 
but  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles,  the  character  of  the  country 
changed,  Mgo  appearing  more  frequently,  while  the  soil  consisted  of 
deep  sand.  Towards  the  south  the  vegetation  was  richer,  several 
Taw^rek  hamlets  appearing  in  the  distance.  Thus  we  reached  a  large 
well,  about  thirteen  fathoms  deep  and  richly  provided  with  water,  where 
a  large  herd  of  cattle  and  a  number  of  Buzawe,  or  Taw^rek  half-castes, 
of  both  sexes,  were  assembled ;  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
greater  proof  of  ingenuity  which  I  here  observed — a  young  bull  being 
employed  in  drawing  up  the  water  in  a  large  leather  bag  containing  a 
supply  sufficient  for  two  horses, — this  being  the  only  time  during  my 
travels  in  Negroland  that  I  observed  such  a  method  of  drawing  up  the 
water,  which  in  general,  even  from  the  deepest  wells,  is  procured  by 
the  labour  of  man  alone.  The  young  bull  was  led  by  a  very  pretty 
Am6shagh  girl,  to  whom  I  made  a  present  of  a  tin  box  with  a  looking- 
glass  in  it,  as  a  reward  for  her  trouble,  when  she  did  not  fail  to  thank 
me  by  a  curtsey,  and  the  expression  of  an  amiable  "  agaish6ka,"  "  my 
best  thanks."  In  the  whole  of  this  country  a  custom  still  prevails,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  strength  of  the  B6mu  empire,  to  the  eflfect  that 
the  horses  of  travellers  must  be  watered,  at  any  well,  in  precedence  to 
the  wants  of  the  natives  themselves. 

The  whole  spectacle  which  this  well  exhibited  was  one  of  life  and 
activity ;  and  the  interest  of  the  scenery  was  further  increased  by  a 
dense  grove  of  fine  tamarind-trees  which  spread  out  on  the  south  side 
of  the  path.  I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  district  belongs  to  the 
territory  of  Tumttimma,  the  governor  of  which  is  a  vassal  of  Zinder. 
Close  to  TumtOmma,  on  the  west,  lies  the  considerable  town  of 
Gorgom. 

Leaving  the  principal  road  on  our  right,  and  following  a  more  southerly 
one,  we  encamped  near  the  village  of  Gtlmda,  which  consisted  of  two 
hamlets  inhabited  exclusively  by  Taw^rek  slaves.  But  the  territory 
belongs  likewise  to  the  province  of  Tumtumma.  A  troop  of  fat^i,  or 
native  traders,  were  encamped  near  us. 

Tuesday^  Feb,  i. — The  surface  of  the  country  through  which  our  road 
lay  was  broken  by  depressions  of  larger  or  smaller  extent,  where  the 
d(im  palm  flourished  in  great  numbers — a  tree  which  is  very  common 
in  the  territory  of  Tas^wa,  which  we  entered  a  short  time  before  we 
reached  the  village  of  Kdso.  We  had  here  descended  altogether,  most 
probably,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  although  the  descent  was  not  regular, 
and  was  broken  by  an  occasional  ascent.  The  road  was  well  frequented 
by  people  coming  from  the  west  with  cotton,  which  they  sell  to  advan- 
tage in  Zinder. 

We  made  a  long  stretch,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  passing 
the  large  village  of  Shab^re,  which  attracted  our  attention  from  the  dis- 
tance by  the  beating  of  drums,  but  could  not  supply  us  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water, — its  well  measuring  twenty-five  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  nevertheless  being  almost  dry;  and  thus  we  propeeded  till  we 
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reached    Maijirgi,  after  a  march  of  almost   twenty-five  miles.    The 
village  is  pained  from  a  iroughlike*  depression,  on  the  slope  of  which 
it  is  situated,  and  which,  towards  the  south,  contains  a  considerable 
grove  of  dCm  palms.     We  encamped  close  to  the  well,  which  is  four- 
teen fathoms  deep,  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  which  has  a 
tolerably  comfortable  appearance,  although  it  had  been  ransacked  two 
years  before  by  the  governor  of  K^tsena ;  but,  in  these  regions,  dwelling- 
places  are  as  easily  restored  as  they  are  destroyed.     The  inhabitants 
are  notorious  for  their  thievish  propensities ;  and  we  had  to  take  pre- 
cautions accordingly.    The  whole  of  this  country  is  rich  in  beans  ;  and 
we  bought  plenty  of  dried  bean-tressels,  which  are  made  up  in  small 
bundles,  an4  called  "  har^wa  "  by  the  Arabs,  affording  most  excellent 
food  for  the  camels. 

Wednesday^  Feb.  2. — Several  native  traveller^  had  attached  them- 
selves to  my  troop.     Amongst  them  was  an  abominable  slave-dealer 
who  "was  continually  beating  his  poor  victims.     I  was  extremely  glad 
to  get  rid  of  this  man  here,  he,  as  well  as  the  other  people,  being  bound 
for  Tas^wa,  which  I  was  to  leave  at  some  distance  on  my  right.     While 
ipy  people  were  loading  the  camels,   I  roved  about,  making  a  very 
pleasant  promenade  along  the  vale,  which  was  richly  adorned  with 
dfim  palms.     Having  set  out  at  length,  keeping  a  little  too  much  towards 
the  west,  and  crossing  the  great  high  road  vvhich  comes  from  Tasiwa, 
we  passed  several  villages  on  our  road,  while  d(im  palms  and  tamarind- 
trees  enlivened  the  country  where  the  ground  was  not  cultivated,  but 
especially  the  many  small  and  irregular  hollows  which  we  traversed. 
Having  lost  one  of  our  camels,  which  died  on  the  road,  we  encamped 
near  a  village  (the  name  of  which,  by  accident,  I  did  not  learn)  situated 
in  a  large  vale  rich  in  dOm  palms,  and  encompassed  on  the  east  side  by 
a  regular  ridge  of  sandhills  of  considerable  height.     Rice  was  cultivated 
in  the  beds  beside  the  onions,  while  wheat,  which  is  generally  raised 
in  this  way,  was  not  grown  at  all.    As  I  have  frequently  observed,  there 
is  no  rice  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  B6mu, — this  village  constituting,  I 
think,  the  easternmost  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important 
article  of  food,  which  is  the  chief  staff  of  life  in  the  whole  of  Ket)bi 
and  along  the  Niger.     The  wells  in  this  valley  were  only  three  feet 
deep,  and  richly  provided  with  water ;  and  the  whole  vale  was  alto- 
gether remarkable. 

Thursday f  Feb,  3. — The  dense  grove  of  dtSm  palms  througli  which 
our  road  led  afforded  a  most  picturesque  spectacle  in  the  clear  light  of 
the  morning  sky,  and  reminded  me  of  the  extensive  groves  of  palm  trees 
which  I  had  seen  in  more  northern  climes,  while  large  piles  of  the  fruit 
of  the  fan  palm,  stored  up  by  the  natives,  excited  the  facetious  remarks 
pf  those  among  my  people  who  were  natives  of  Fezz^n ;  and  they 
sneered  at  the  poverty  and  misery  of  these  negroes,  who,  being  deprived 
by  nature  of  that  delicious;  and  far-famed  fruit  of  the  nobler  Phanix^ 
were  reduced  to  the  poor  and  tasteless  produce  of  this  vile  tree.  We 
then  left  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  vale,  with  its  wells  seven  fathoms 
io  depth,  at  the  side  of  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the  east.    The 

*  "  Jirgi  "  means  boat,  as  well  as  a  large  trough  for  watering  the  cattle. 
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country  then  became  more  open ;  and  after  a  march  of  four  miles,  we 
reached  the  shallow  faddama  of  Gazdwa,  and,  leaving  the  town  at  a 
short  distance  on  our  right,  encamped  a  little  to  the  south,  not  far  from 
a  fine  old  tamarind-tree. 

I  was  enjoying  the  shade  of  this  splendid  tree,  when  my  friend  the 
serkl-n-tur^wa,  whom,  on  my  first  entrance  into  the  Hdusa  country,  I 
introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  an  African  dandy,  came  up, 
on  a  splendid  horse,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  me.  The  petty  chief  of 
Gaz^wa  and  his  people  had  been  much  afraid,  after  they  had  received 
the  news  of  my  approach,  that  I  might  take  another  road,  in  order  to 
avoid  making  them  a  present,  which  has  the  same  value  as  the  toll  in  a 
European  country.  He  told  me  that  they  had  already  sent  off  several 
horsemen  in  order  to  see  what  direction  I  had  pursued,  and  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  I  had  come  to  him  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  fail  to  remind  me  that  on  my  former  passage 
through  the  country  I  had  not  given  them  anything  on  account  of  the 
powerful  protection  of  Elalji,  which  I  enjoyed  at  that  time.  This  was 
very  true ;  and  in  consequence  I  had  here  to  make  presents  to  four 
different  persons,  although  I  only  remained  half  a  day :  first,  this  little 
officious  friend  of  mine  ;  then  the  governor  of  the  town  himself,  together 
with  his  liege  lord,  the  chief  of  Mar^di ;  and  finally,  Sadiku,  the  former 
Polio  governor  of  K^tsena,  who  at  present  resided  in  this  town. 

Having  satisfied  the  serkl-n-tur^wa,  I  wrapped  a  bernus  and  a  shawl 
or  zub6ta  in  a  handkerchief,  and  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
governor,  whose  name,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  is  Rafia, 
and  whom  I  found  to  be  a  pleasant  old  fellow.  He  was  well  satisfied 
with  his  present,  though  he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  his  liege 
lord  the  prince  of  Mar^di,  who  would  not  fail  to  hear  of  my  having 
passed  through  the  country,  would  demand  something  for  himself ;  and 
he  advised  me,  therefore,  to  send  to  that  chief  a  few  medicines. 

I  then  rode  to  Sadiku,  the  son  of  the  famous  Mallem  *Om^o,  or 
Ghom^ro,  who  had  been  eight  years  governor  of  K^tsena,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  till  having  excited  the  fear  or  wrath  of  his  liege  lord, 
in  consequence  of  calumnies  representing  him  as  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  independent,  he  was  deposed  by  *Aliyu  the  second  successor  of 
Bello,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  among  the  enemies  of  his  nation. 
Sadiku  was  a  stately  person,  of  tall  figure,  a  serious  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  high,  powerful  chest,  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen  in 
Negroland,  and  still  less  among  the  tribe  of  the  FOlbe.  However,  he  is 
not  a  pure  PCillo,  being  the  ofi'spring  of  a  B6mu  female  slave.  He  had 
something  melancholy  about  him;  and  this  was  very  natural,  as  he 
could  not  well  be  sincerely  beloved  by  those  among  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  live,  and  in  whose  company  he  carried  on  a  relentless  war 
against  his  kinsmen.  Sadlku's  house,  which  was  in  the  utmost  decay, 
was  a  convincing  proof,  either  that  he  was  in  reality  miserably  off",  or 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  pretend  poverty  and  misery.  He  understood 
Arabic  tolerably  well,  although  he  only  spoke  very  little.  He  expressed 
much  regret  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  whom  he  had 
known  duhng  his  residence  in  Mar^di ;  but  having  heard  how  strictly 
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Europeans  adhere  to  their  promise,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that 

he  had  never  received  an  Arabic  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Overweg 

had  promised  him.     But  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  it 

iwas  not  the  fault  ot  my  late  lamented  companion,  who,  I  knew,  had 

forwarded  a  copy  to  him,   by  way  of  Zinder,  immediately  after  his 

arrival  in  Ktikawa.     Fortunately  I  had  a   copy  or  two  of  the  New 

Testament  with  me,  and  therefore  made  him  very  happy  by  adding  this 

book  to  the  other  little  presents  which  I  gave  him.     When  I  left  the 

company  of  this  man,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  drink  of  fura  with  Serkl- 

n-turAwa — however,  not  as  a  proof  of  sincere  hospitality,  but  as  a  means 

of  begging  some  further  things  from  me ;  and  I  was  glad  at  length  to 

get  rid  of  this  troublesome  young  fellow. 

Friday^  Feb.  4. — ^We  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  joined  here  at 

Gaz&wa  by  two  small  parties  belonging  to  the  salt-caravan  of  the  K6l- 

owi,  vrhen,  having  taken  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  reloaded 

all  our  firearms,  we  commenced  our  march,  about  half-past  two  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  through  the  unsafe  wilderness  which  intervenes  between 

the  indef>endent  H^usa  states  and  that  of  the  Ffllde.     The  forest  was 

illumed  by  a  bright  moonlight;  and  we  pursued  our  march  without 

interruption  for  nearly  twelve  hours,  when  we  encamped  about  five 

miles  beyond  the  melancholy  site  of  D^nkami,  very  nearly  on  the  same 

spot  where   I   had  halted   two  years  before.     We   were   all  greatly 

fatigued  ;  and  a  soi-^isant  sherif  from  Morocco,  but  originally,  as  it 

seemed,  belonging  to  the  T^jak^nt,  who  had  attached  himself  to  my 

caravan  in  Zinder  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu  in  my  company,  felt  very 

sickly.     He  had  suffered  already  a  great  deal  in  Zinder,  and  ought  not 

to  have  exposed  his  small  store  of  strength  to  such  a  severe  trial.     Not 

being  able  to  have  regard  to  his  state  of  health,  as  there  was  no  water 

here,  we  pursued  our  journey  soon  after  midnight,  and  reached  the 

well-known  walls  of  Kdtsena  after  a  march  of  about  six  hours. 

It  was  with  a  peculiar  feeling  that  I  pitched  my  tent  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  gate  (k6fa-n-samrl)  of  this  town,  by  the  governor  of 
which  I  had  been  so  greatly  annoyed  on  my  first  entering  this  country. 
It  was  not  long  before  several  Asben^wa  people  belonging  to  Annur, 
followed  by  the  servants  of  the  governor,  came  to  salute  me ;  and  after 
a  litde  while  I  was  joined  by  my  old  tormentor  the  Taw^ti  merchant 
Bel-Gh6t.  But  our  meeting  this  time  was  very  different  from  what  it 
had  been  when  I  first  saw  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  recognised  me,  and 
heard  from  me  that  I  was  come  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  sultan  of  S6koto,  he  could  not  restrain  his  delight  and  excitement, 
and  threw  himself  upon  my  neck,  repeating  my  name  several  times. 
In  fact  his  whole  behaviour  changed  from  this  moment ;  and  although 
he  at  times  begged  a  few  things  from  me,  and  did  not  procure  me  very 
generous  treatment  from  the  governor,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  behaved 
friendly  and  decently.  He  asked  me  repeatedly  why  I  had  not  gone  to 
Ean6 ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Kan6,  that  in  con- 
formity with  my  promise  I  had  come  to  K^tsena,  and  that  here  I  should 
make  all  my  purchases,  in  order  to  undertake  the  journey  to  S6koto 
firom  this  place  under  the  protection  of  its  governor  Mohammed  Bello. 
**  \o 
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T^ow,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  another  motive  for  iipt  going  to  Kan6 
besides  this ;  for  the  vizier  of  B6rnu  had  made  it  9  condition  that  ) 
should  not  go  to  KarnO,  as  my  journey  to  the  F^lbe  would  else  be  dis^ 
pleasing  to  himself  and  the  shei]sh,  by  interfering  with  their  policy, 
and  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  his  wishes,  although  I  foresaw 
that  it  would  cause  me  a  heavy  loss,  as  I  might  have  bought  all  the 
jirticles  of  which  1  was  in  want  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  in  the  great  central 
market  of  Negroland  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  Kdtsena. 

I  stayed  outside  the  town  until  the  following  morniug,  while  my 
quarters  in  the  town  were  preparing.  There  was  an  animated  inter- 
course along  my  place  of  encampment,  between  the  old  capital  and  the 
new  place  Wag6je,  which  the  governor  had  founded  two  years  befpre ; 
and  I  received  the  compliments  of  several  active  Ffilbe,  whose  expres- 
sive countenances  bore  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their  habits 
\vere  not  yet  spoiled  by  the  influence  of  the  softer  manners  of  the  sub- 
jected tribe,  although  such  an  amalgamation  had  already  begun  to  ta)LQ 
pjace  in  many  parts  of  H^usa. 

The  house  which  was  assigned  to  me  inside  the  town  was  spacious, 
but  rather  old,  and  so  full  of  ants  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  greatest 
care  to  protect  not  only  my  luggage,  but  my  person  from  these  voraciou3 
insects.  They  not  only  destroyed  eve^rything  that  was  suspended  on 
pegs  from  the  walls,  but  while  sitting  one  day  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a 
cjay  bank  in  my  room  I  found,  when  I  got  up,  a  large  hole  in  my  tobe, 
— these  clever  and  industrious  miners  having  made  their  way  through 
the  clay  walls  to  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  successfully  constructed 
tt^eir  covered  walks,  and  voraciously  attacked  my  shirt,  all  in  an  hour'^ 
time. 

My  present  to  the  governor  consisted  of  a  very  fine  blue  bemOs, 
a  kaftan  of  fine  red  cloth,  a  small  pocket  pistol,  two  muslin  turbans,  a 
red  cap,  two  loaves  of  sugar,  and  some  smaller  articles.  The  eccentric 
man  received  me  with  undisguised  pleasure  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  but 
being  aware  that  I  had  a  tolers^ble  supply  of  handsome  articles  with 
me,  he  wanted  to  induce  me  to  sell  to  him  ^11  the  fine  things  I  pos- 
sessed :  but  I  cut  the  matter  short  by  telling  him,  once  for  all,  that  I 
was  not  a  merchant,  and  did  not  engage  in  any  commerce.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  presents ;  but  he  wanted  me  to  give 
him  another  small  pistol,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  stay  here,  I  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  his  request.  He  had  a  cover  made  for  the  pair, 
and  used  to  carry  them  constantly  about  his  person,  frightening  every- 
body by  firing  off  the  caps  into  their  faces. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  favourable  circumstance  for  me  that  the 
ghaladlma  of  S6koto  was  at  this  time  staying  here ;  for  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  unscrupulous  governor  of  Kitsena,  I  should  scarcely  have 
reached  the  residence  of  the  emir  el  Mlimenin  in  safety.  The  ghala- 
dlma, who  was  the  inspector  of  K^tsena  as  well  as  of  Z^nfara,  had 
collected  the  tribute  of  both  provinces,  and  was  soon  to  start,  with  hia 
treasure  and  the  articles  he  had  purchased  there,  on  his  home  journey, 
J5Q  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  time  enough  for  sending  some  of  my 
people  to  JCanO  to  make  there  the  necessary  purchases ;  but  circum- 
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stances,  which  I  shall  soon  mention,  delayed  us  so  much  that  there' 
would  have  been  ample  opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  thus  saving  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  The  ghaladfma  was  a  simple,  straight- 
forward man,  not  very  intelligent,  certainly,  nor  generous,  but  good- 
natured  and  sociable.  Born  of  a  female  slave,  he  had  very  little  about 
bim  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Fdlbe,  being  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  with  a  large  head,  broad  features,  and  tolerably  dark 
complexion. 

I  made  some  considerable  purchases  in  this  place,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  i,3oS,ooo  shells,  employing  the  greatest  part  of  my  cash  in 
providing  myself  with  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  of  Kan6  and 
Mflpe,  in  order  to  pave  my  way,  by  means  of  these  favourite  articles, 
through  the  countries  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger,  where  nothing 
is  esteemed  more  highly  than  these  native  manufactures.*  But,  as  I  after- 
wards found  out,  I  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  buying  the  Ntipe 
tobes  here,  at  least  twenty  per  cent  dearer  than  I  should  have  been  able 
to  do  in  Gando  ;  but  this  I  could  not  possibly  know  beforehand,  nor  was 
it  my  previous  intention  to  make  any  stay  in  that  place,  where  large 
parcels  of  these  articles  are  never  brought  into  the  market.  I  also  added  to 
my  store  a  few  more  articles  of  Arab  manufacture,  there  having  arrived, 
on  March  5  th,  a  very  numerous  caravan  of  Ghad^msi  and  other  people 
from  the  north,  with  not  less  than  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
camels,  but  without  bringing  me  even  a  single  line,  either  from  my  friends 
in  Europe  or  even  from  those  in  Africa.  Having  likewise  arranged  with 
'All  el  Ageren  the  M^jebrf  who  had  accompanied  me  from  KCikawa, 
biq^ng  from  him  what  little  merchandise  he  had,  and  taking  him  into 
my  service  for  nine  dollars  a  month,  I  prepared  everything  for  my  journey ; 
snd  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  gone,  as  the  rainy  season  was  fast 
approaching.  On  the  26th  of  February  evident  signs  were  observed  of 
the  approach  of  the  wei  season, — the  whole  southern  quarter  of  the 
httivens  being  thickly  overcast  with  clouds,  while  the  air  also  was 
extremely  damp,  just  as  after  a  shower.    Mounting  on  horseback,  in 

*  I  bought  here  altogether  seventy-five  tiirkedfs  or  woman-cloths,  which 
fenn  the  usual  standard  article  in  Timbuktu,  and  from  which  narrow  shirts 
for  the  males  are  made ;  thirty-five  black  tobes  of  Kan6  manufacture ;  twenty 
ditto  of  Nupe  manufacture ;  twenty  silk  of  different  descriptions ;  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  black  shawls  for  covering  the  face,  as  the  best  presents  for  the 
Tawirek-  I  also  bought  here,  besides,  four  very  good  cloth  bernuses  from 
some  TawM  traders  lately  arrived  from  their  country  with  horses,  and  some 
other  little  merchandise,  and  half-a-dozen  of  "  hamail,"  or  sword-hangings, 
of  red  silk  of  Fiis  manufacture.  I  also  provided  myself  here  with  water-skins 
and  kuliibu,  or  large  skins  for  covering  the  luggage  for  the  whole  of  my 
journey.  No  place  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  is  so  famous  for  excellent 
leather  and  the  art  of  tanning  as  Katsena  :  and  if  I  had  taken  a  larger  supply 
of  these  articles  with  me  it  would  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  of  course 
these  leather  articles  require  a  great  deal  of  room.  I  also  bought  a  good 
quantity  of  the  tobacco  of  Katsena,  which  is  held  in  great  estimation  even 
in  Timbuktu,  whither  the  excellent  tobacco  from  Wadi  Ni^n  is  brought  in 
considerable  quantity. 
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order  to  observe  better  these  forerunners  of  the  "d^mana/'  I  clearly 
distinguished  that  it  was  raining  in  the  direction  of  Zlriya  and  N<ij>e ; 
and  even  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  a  few  drops  fell.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  the  air  was  most 
delicious,  just  as  is  the  case  after  a  fall  of  rain ;  and  summer  lightning 
was  flashing  through  the  southern  sky. 

The  ghaladlma  also  was  very  anxious  to  be  gone  ;  but  the  army  of  the 
G6ber^wa  being  ready  to  start  on  an  expedition,  on  a  grand  scale, 
against  the  territory  of  the  Ftilbe,  we  could  not  leave  the  place  before 
we  knew  exactly  what  direction  the  hostile  army  would  take.  They 
having  at  length  set  out  on  their  foray,  on  the  7th  of  March,  we  began  to 
watch  their  movements  very  anxiously,  each  of  these  two  powers, — the 
independent  pagans  as  well  as  the  conquering  Ftilbe, — having  in  their 
pay  numbers  of  spies  in  the  towns  of  their  enemies.  Only  two  days 
before  the  G6ber^wa  left  their  home,  they  killed  Bfl-Bakr  the  chief  spy 
whom  *AlIyu,  the  sultan  of  S6koto,  entertained  in  their  town. 

In  the  company  of  the  ghaladima  there  was  a  younger  brother  of  his, 
of  the  name  of  Al-h^ttu,  who  had  lost  the  better  portion  of  the  character 
of  a  free  man  by  a  mixture  of  slave-blood,  and  behaved,  at  times,  like  the 
most  intolerable  beggar ;  but  he  proved  of  great  service  to  me  in  my 
endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Besides  this  man,  my  principal  acquaintance  during  my  stay  in 
K^tsena  this  time  was  a  Taw^ti  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e*  Rahm^  a 
very  amiable  and  social  man,  and,  as  a  f^i,  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  learning.  He  had  been  a  great  friend  of  the  sultan  Bello,  and 
expatiated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  distinguished  ruler  of  Negroland.  He  also  gave  me  the 
first  hints  of  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  relating  to  the  geo- 
graphy and  history  of  Western  Negroland,  and  called  my  attention 
particularly  to  a  man  whom  he  represented  as  the  most  learned  of  the 
present  generation  of  the  inhabitants  of  S6kota,  and  from  whom,  he . 
assured  me,  I  should  not  fail  to  obtain  what  information  I  wanted.  This 
man  was  *Abd  el  K^der  dan  Taffa  (meaning,  the  son  of  Mtistapha),  on 
whose  stores  of  knowledge  I  drew  largely.  My  intercourse  with  *Abd 
e'  Rahman  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  an  amicable  tilt  at  our 
respective  creeds.  On  one  occasion,  when  my  learned  friend  was 
endeavouring  to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  polygamy,  he  adduced 
as  an  illustration,  that  in  matters  of  the  table  we  did  not  confine  our- 
selves to  a  single  dish,  but  took  a  little  fowl,  a  little  fish,  a  little  roast 
beef;  and  how  absurd,  he  argued,  was  it  to  restrict  ourselves,  in  the 
intercouse  with  the  other  sex,  to  only  one  wife.  It  was  during  my 
second  stay  in  Kdtsena  that  I  collected  most  of  the  information  which 
I  have  communicated  on  a  former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
H^usa. 

Besides  this  kind  of  occupation,  my  dealings  with  the  governor,  and  an 
occasional  ride  which  I  took  through  and  outside  the  town,  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  upon  my  very 
small  stock  of  medical  knowledge,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
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my  residence,  v/hen  I  was  severely  pestered  with  applications,  having 
generally  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  patients  iir  my  courtyard 
every  morning.  The  people  even  brought  me  sometimes  animals  to 
cure  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  when  they  once  brought  me  a  horse 
totally  blind,  which  they  thought  I  was  able  to  restore  to  its  former 
power  of  vision. 

Living  in  Kdtsena  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  most  other  places  of  Negro- 
land — at  least  we  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  we  afterwards  found 
S6koto,  and  many  places  between  that  and  Timbtiktu,  much  dearer ;  but 
the  character  of  dearth  in  Kdtsena  is  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  shells 
in  the  market,  which  form  the  standard  currency,  and,  especially  after  I 
had  circulated  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  I  was  often  obliged  to  change 
a  dollar  for  2,300  shells  instead  of  2,500. 

I  had  here  a  disagreeable  business  to  arrange ;  for  suddenly,  on 
March  1 8th,  there  arrived  our  old  creditor  Mohammed  e'  Sf&ksf,  whose 
claims  upon  us  I  thought  I  had  settled  long  ago  by  giving  him  a  bill 
upon  Fezz^,  besides  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  which  I  had 
paid  him  on  the  spot :  but,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  produced  a 
letter,  in  which  Mr.  GagliufQ,  Her  Majesty's  agent  in  Mfirzuk,  informed 
him  that  I  was  to  pay  him  in  Sud^n.  Such  is  the  trouble  to  which  a 
European  traveller  is  exposed  in  these  countries,  by  the  injudicious 
arrangements  of  those  very  people  whose  chief  object  ought  to  be  to 
assist  him,  while  at  the  same  time  all  his  friends  in  Europe  think  that 
he  is  well  provided,  and  that  he  can  proceed  on  his  difficult  errand 
without  obstacle. 

On  March  19th  we  received  information  that  the  army  of  the 
G6ber&wa  had  encamped  on  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  R6ma,  or 
Rfima ;  and  I  Was  given  to  understand  that  I  must  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Meanw^hile  the  governor  of  K^tsena,  who  had  received  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  riches  which  I  was  carrying  with  me,  was  endeavouring, 
by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  separate  me  from  the  ghaladima,  in 
order  to  have  me  in  his  own  power ;  and  his  measures  were  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  success,  at  least  in  the  case  of  my  Arab  companion 
'AH  el  Ageren,  who,  although  a  man  of  some  energy,  allowed  himself 
too  often  to  be  frightened  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  people.  On 
his  attempting  to  keep  me  back,  I  told  him  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might 
stay  behind,  but  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  at  once,  in 
company  with  the  ghaladfma,  whatever  might  happen.  I  had  the  more 
reason  to  beware  of  the  governor,  as  just  at  the  period  of  this  my 
second  stay  here,  when  he  knew  that  I  was  going  to  his  liege  lord,  I 
had  had  another  opportunity  of  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  flagrant 
injustice  exercised  by  him  and  his  ministers.  For  the  sherif,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  Zinder,  having  died  here 
of  dysentery  soon  after  our  arrival,  he  seized  upon  what  little  property 
he  had  left,  notwithstanding  that  person  had  placed  himself,  in  some 
respects,  under  my  protection  ;  and  although  he  pretended  he  would 
send  it  to  his  relatives,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  or  his  people  kept  it 
bock.     The  safety  of  the  property  of  any  European  who  should  die  in 
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these  regions  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  treaty  to  be  con- 
cluded with  a  hative  chief;  but  no  such  contingency  was  provided  for 
in  draughts  of  the  treaties  which  we  took  with  us. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JOURNEY  FROM  kXtsENA  TO  s6K0T0. 

Monday f  March  21. — The  whole  town  was  in  motion  when  we  left; 
for  the  governor  himself  was  to  accompany  us  for  some  days'  journey, 
as  the  whole  country  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
further  on  he  was  to  send  a  numerous  escort  along  with  us.  It  was  a 
fine  morning,  and,  though  the  rainy  season  had  not  yet  set  in  in  this 
province,  many  of  the  trees  were  clad  already  in  a  new  dress,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  more  favoured  season. 

The  h^jilfj  had  begun,  about  the  commencement  of  March,  to  put  out 
new  foliage  and  shoots  of  young  fruit;  and  the  dordwa  or  Parkid 
exhibited  its  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful  purple,  hanging  down  to  ft 
great  length  from  the  branches.  The  dordwa,  which  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  whole  of  B6rnu,  constitutes  here  the  chief  representative  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  from  the  beans  of  this  tree  that  the  natives 
prepare  the  vegetable  cakes  called  "  dod6wa,"  with  which  they  season 
their  food.  Next  to  this  tree  another  one,  which  I  had  not  seen  before, 
called  here  "  rtinhu,"  and  at  present  full  of  small,  yellow  blossoms,  was 
most  common. 

The  first  day  we  made  only  a  short  march  of  about  three  miles,  to  ft 
village  called  Kabak^wa,  where  the  ghaladima  had  taken  up  his 
quarters.  I  had  scarcely  dismounted,  under  a  tree  at  the  side  of  I  he 
village,  when  my  protector  called  upon  me,  and  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  invited  me,  urgently,  to  take  up  my  quarters  inside  the  village, 
stating  that  the  neighbourhood  was  not  quite  safe,  as  the  G6ber&wa 
had  carried  away  three  women  from  this  very  village  the  preceding  day. 
I,  however,  preferred  my  tent  and  the  open  air,  and  felt  very  little 
inclination  to  confide  my  valuable  property,  on  which  depended  entirely 
the  success  of  my  enterprise,  to  the  frail  huts,  which  are  apt  to  catch 
fire  at  any  moment ;  for  while  I  could  not  combat  against  nature,  I  had 
confidence  enough  in  my  arms,  and  in  my  watchfulness,  not  to  be  afraid 
of  thieves  and  robbers.* 

In  the  afternoon  the  ghaladima  came  out  of  the  hamlet,  and  took  his 
seat  under  a  neighbouring  tree,  when  I  returned  his  visit  of  the  morning, 
and  endeavoured  to  open  with  him  and  his  companions  a  free  and 
unrestrained  intercourse ;  for  I  was  only  too  happy  to  get  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lawless  governor  of  K^tsena,  who,  I  felt  convinced,  would 
not  have  been  deterred  by  any  scruples  from  possessing  himself  of  my 
riches :  indeed  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  possessed 

*  The  wells  here  were  e\%ht  fathoms. 
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anything  of  value,  such  as  pistols  handsomely  mounted,  I  should  give 
them  to  him  rather  than  to  the  sultan  of  S6koto,  for  that  he  himself  was 
the  emfr  el  Mtimenfn ;  nay,  he  even  told  me  that  his  liege  lord  waS 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  pistol. 

Tuesday^  March  22. — In  order  to  avoid  the  enemy  we  were  obliged, 
instead  of  following  a  westerly  direction,  to  keep  at  first  directly  south- 
ward.    The  country  through  which  our  road  lay  was  very  beautiful. 
The  dor6wa,  which,  the  preceding  day,  had  formed  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  landscape,  in  the  first  part  of  this  day's  march  gave  place 
entirely  to  other  trees,  such  as  the  tall  rlmi  or  ben  tang-tree,  the  koka 
or  monkey-bread  tree,  and  the  del6b  palm  or  gigifla  (JBorassus  flabelli- 
fof7nis7)\  but  beyond  the  village  of  D6ka,  the  dordwa,  which  is  the 
principal  tree  of  the  provinces  of  K^tsena  and  Z^ya,  again  came 
prominently  forward,  while  the  kad^fia  also,  or  butter-tree,  and  the 
alldluba,  afforded  a  greater  variety  to  the  vegetation.     The  all^luba 
(idiich,  on  my  second  stay  at  Kan6',  I  saw  in  full  blossom)  bears  a 
small  fruit,  which  the  natives  eat,  but  whicli  I  never  tried  myself.     Even 
the  d<im  palm,  with  its  fan-shaped  yellow-coloured  foliage,  gave  occa- 
sionally greater  relief  to  the  fresher  vegetation  around.     The  country 
was  populous  and  well  cultivated ;  and  extensive  tobacco-grounds  and 
lai^  fields  of  yams  or  gw^a  were  seen, — both  objects  being  almost  a 
new  sight  to  me ;  for  tobacco,  which  I  had  been  so  much  surprised  t6 
sec  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  country  of  the  pagan  Mtisgu,  is 
scarcely  grown  at  all  in  B6rau,  with  the  exception  of  Zlnder,  and  I  had 
first  observed  it  largely  cultivated  near  the  town  of  K^tsena,  while  yams, 
as  I  have  already  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  mention,  are  not  raised  at 
all  in  Central  Negroland.     Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  dotting 
the  landscape,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery. 
But  the  district  of  MSje  especially,  which  we  traversed  after  a  march 
of  about  seven  miles,  impressed  me  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  this  country.     Here,  also,  we  met  a  troop  of 
Itfsan  with  their  camels. 

Having  then  proceeded  for  about  two  miles  through  a  more  open  and 
well-cultivated  country,  with  extensive  cotton-grounds,  large  plantations 
of  indigo,  and  wide  fields  planted  with  sweet  potatoes,  or  d^nkali,  we 
reached  the  village  called  KOlkad^  where  the  governor  of  K^tsena  had 
taken  up  his  quarters;  but,  leaving  this  outlaw  at  a  respectful  distance, 
\7c  followed  in  the  track  of  the  ghaladima,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
seek  for  quarters  in  a  small  Taw^ek  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  towards  the  south-east, — a  remarkable  resting-place  for  a 
party  proceeding  to  the  westward.  The  heat  was  very  great ;  and  the 
dor6wa  trees,  with  their  scanty  acacia-like  foliage,  which,  besides  a  few 
gonda-trees  {Carica  Papaya)  and  a  solitary  ng^bbore,  were  the  only 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  here  seen,  afforded  but  insufficient 
shade,  the  dryness  of  the  country  being  the  more  felt,  as  the  supply  of 
water  was  rather  limited. 

I  w^as  hospitably  treated  in  the  evening,  not  only  by  the  ghaladima, 
who  sent  me  a  sheep,  but  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet,  who 
came  to  visit  me  in  lar^e  numheis,    I  learnt  that  they  vjw^  Im^^ 
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natives  of  Tavvdr  Nwaijdtid,  the  village  which  I  passed  on  my  road  from 
Tint^llust  to  Agades,  and  that  they  had  seen  me  in  Asben,  and  knew 
all  about  my  affairs.     They  were  settled  here  as  tenants. 

Wednesday,  March  23. — I  had  just  mounted  my  horse,  and  my  camels 
had  gone  on  in  advance,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  who  had  been  sent 
after  me  from  K^tsena,  bringing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  Her 
Majesty's  agent  in  Mtirzuk,  a  mere  duplicate  of  a  letter  already  received, 
with  reference  to  the  sending  of  the  box  (which,  however,  did  not  reach 
me),  but  not  a  single  line  from  Europe.  We  had  to  retrace  our  road 
all  the  way  to  KUlkad^  and  from  thence,  after  a  march  of  about  six 
miles  through  a  dense  forest,  reached  the  walled  town  of  Ktiray6,  and, 
not  being  aware  that  |the  country  on  the  other  side  was  more  open  and 
offered  a  far  better  camping-ground,  pitched  our  tent  on  that  side 
whence  we  had  come,  not  far  from  the  market-place,  consisting  of 
several  rows  of  stalls  or  sheds.  A  market  was  held  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  we  bought  grain  and  onions^  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  favourite 
fruit  of  the  tamarind-tree,  to  which  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  health. 

The  town  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained  from  six  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  but  no  clay  buildings.  The  wall  was  in 
excellent  repair,  and  well  provided  with  loopholes  for  the  bov^miien,  and 
it  was  even  strengthened  by  a  second  wall,  of  lesser  height,  on  the 
outside.  The  town  has  three  gates.  The  wells  were  three  fathoms  in 
depth. 

Thursday ,  March  24. — The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  town 
of  K(iray6  seemed  to  surpass  in  beauty  the  district  which  we  had  left 
behind  us ;  and  the  bentage-tree,  the  sacred  tree  of  the  former  pagan 
inhabitants,  rose  here  to  its  full  majestic  growth,  while,  besides  the 
dor6wa  and  the  butter-tree,  the  ng^bbore  (or  sycamore)  and  the  dfinnia 
appeared  in  abundance.  The  cultivation  was  here  limited  to  sorghum 
or  Indian  millet.  After  awhile  the  ground  became  rather  undulating, 
and  we  had  to  cross  several  small  watercourses,  at  present  dry,  while 
boulders  of  granite  protruded  here  and  there.  The  path  was  enlivened 
by  the  several  troops  of  horsemen  which  constituted  our  expeditionaiy 
corps.  There  was  first  the  governor  of  K^tsena  himself,  with  a  body 
of  about  two  hundred  horse ;  then  there  was  an  auxiliary  squadron  of 
about  fifty  horse,  sent  by  D6mbo  the  governor  of  Kazdure ;  and  lastly 
K^ura,  the  serki-n-y^ki,  or  commander-in-chief  of  K^tsena,  with  a  body 
of  about  thirty-five  well-mounted  troopers.  This  officer,  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  most  warlike  man  in  the  province  of  Kdtsena,  and  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  and  disgrace  of  Sadfku  the  former 
governor,  in  the  hope  that  the  government  of  the  province  might  fall 
to  his  share ;  but  he  had  been  sadly  disappointed  in  his  expectations. 
As  for  the  ghaladima,  he  had  about  twenty  mounted  companions,  the  most 
warlike  among  whom  was  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  *Om^, 
or  Ghom^ro,  who  was  descended  from  a  Ptillo  mother,  and,  on  account 
of  his  noble  birth,  had  better  claims  to  the  office  of  ghaladima  than  his 
brother.  Most  oif  these  troopers  were  very  fantastically  dressed,  in  the 
H&ussi  fashion,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  I  have  described  on 
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a  fonner  occasion.     Some  of  the  horses  were  fine,  strong  animals, 
although  in  height  they  are  surpassed  by  the  B6rnu  horses. 

We  watered  om*  cattle  in  a  ktirremi  or  dry  watercourse,  which  con- 
tained a  number  of  wells  from  one  fathom  to  a  fathom  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  was  beautifully  skirted  with  del6b  palms,  while  a  granite 
mound  on  its  eastern  shore  rose  to  an  altitude  of  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  feet     I  ascended  it,  but  did  not  obtain  a  distant  view.     Near 
this  watercourse  the  cultivation  was  a  little  interrupted  ;  but  further  on 
the  country  became  again  well  cultivated,  broken  here  and  there  by 
some  underwood,  while  the  monkey-bread  tree,  the  dOm  palm,  great 
oumbers  of  a  species  of  acacia  called  "  Arred,"  and  the  "  merk6  "  dotted 
the  fields.    The  latter  tree,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, bears  a  frui  which,  when  mixed  with  the  common  native  grain,  is 
said  to  preserve  horses  from  worms. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Ktirrefi,  or  Ktilfi,  and  were  not  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  very  considerable  outworks,  consisting  of  moats,  which 
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X.  Outer  entrance,  leadine  into  a  large  square  surrounded  with  a  double  moat,  and 
roctainiDs:  three  huts  for  the  guards.  2.  Second  entrance,  leading  from  this  outwork 
through  the  outer  moat  which  surrounds  the  town  3.  Gate  leading  into  the  project- 
ing angiC  of  the  wall,  from  which  a  second  gate  leads  into  the  town.  4.  Granite 
mounts  inside  the  town.  5.  Outer  moats  or  the  wall.  6.  Situation  of  my  tent. 
7.  Granite  mount  outside  the  town.    8.  Open  pasture-grounds. 

the  inhabitants  had  thrown  up  in  front  of  their  town,  besides  the  three- 
fold wall,  and  the  double  moat  which  surrounded  the  latter,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut. 

The  town  was  said  to  have  been  founded  only  three  years  before, 
being  peopled  from  the  remains  of  other  places,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemy.  It  may  contain  from  eight  thousand  to  nine  thousand 
inhabitants;  but  it  had  recently  suffered  from  a  conflagration.  The 
wall  was  full  of  loop-holes,  and  it  had  a  gate  on  each  side  except  the 
eastern  one. 

Having  made  our  way  with  great  difficulty  through  the  moats,  instead 
of  taking  up  our  quarters  inside  the  wall,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  people  we  pitched  our  tent  outside,  at  some  distance  from  the 
western  gate.  Such  was  the  confidence  which  we  placed  in  our  fire- 
aims.    A  rocky  eminence,  such  as  are  met  with  also  inside  the  town, 
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started  up  at  some  little  distance  from  our  camping-ground;  and  a 
majestic  dor6wa,  the  largest  tree  of  this  species  which  I  saw  on  taf 
journey,  shaded  the  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  attracted  a 
number  of  people,  who  disturbed  my  privacy.  The  ghaladima  had 
taken  a  northerly  road,  to  the  town  of  Tsatirf,  which  he  had  recently 
founded,  and  did  not  arrive  till  the  afternoon. 

Friday,  March  25. — On  mounting  my  horse  in  the  morning  to  pursue 
my  march  a  Ptillo  came  up  to  me  and  handed  me  a  letter,  which  he 
begged  me  to  take  to  a  relative  of  his  in  Timbuktu.  This  showed  hi4 
full  confidence  in  my  success ;  and  it  did  not  fail  to  inspire  me  with  the 
same  feeling.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  marched  out  their  band  of 
musicians,  who  played  a  farewell  to  us ;  and  the  several  troops  of 
horsemen,  in  their  picturesque  attire,  thronged  along  the  path  winding 
between  the  granite  mounds  which  broke  the  level  on  all  sides.  Groups 
of  del6b  and  dUm  palms  towered,  with  their  fan-shaped  foliage,  over 
the  whole  scenery. 

We  had  now  entered  the  more  unsafe  border  country  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  pagans,  while  changing  our  direction  from  south  to 
west ;  and  the  cultivation  was  less  extensive,  although  even  here  a  little 
cotton  was  to  be  seen.  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  we  tra- 
versed the  site  of  a  deserted  town  called  Takab^wa,  inclosed  between 
rocky  cliffs  on  all  sides,  and  at  present  changed  into  a  large  cotton- 
ground,  the  inhabitants  having  sought  refuge  in  the  more  rocky  district 
towards  the  south.  But  although  the  destructive  influence  which  war 
had  exercised  upon  this  province  was  plainly  manifested  by  the  site  of 
another  town  which  we  passed  soon  afterwards,  yet  the  country  was 
not  quite  deserted,  and  even  small  herds  of  cattle  were  observed  further 
on.  Meanwhile  the  dtim  palm  became  entirely  predominant,  and  rocky 
cliffs  and  eminences  continued  to  break  the  surface ;  but  beyond  a  rocky 
ridge  which,  dotted  with  an  abundance  of  monkey-bread  trees,  crossed 
our  path,  the  country  became  more  level  and  open,  enlivened  by  herds, 
and  exhibiting  an  uninterrupted  tract  of  cultivation. 

Thus  we  reached  the  walls  of  the  considerable  town  of  Z^kka,  and 
here  again  we  had  to  make  our  way  with  difficulty  through  the  moats 
which  started  of!  from  the  walls  as  a  sort  of  outwork,  when  we  pitched 
our  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  shade  of  two  large  dordwa  trees. 
Even  here  I  did  not  choose  to  take  up  my  quarters  inside  the  town, 
which  was  full  of  people.  Besides  those  detachments  which  had  come 
along  vnt\i  us,  there  arrived  here  also  an  auxiliary  troop  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  horse  from  Z^riya,  together  with  the  governor  of  tjmmadad  with 
twenty  horsemen.  The  Kan^wa,  or  people  of  Kan6,  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  S6koto,  had  continued  their  march  straight  to  t}mmada(S, 
in  order  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  that  place. 

Besides  numbers  of  sick  people  from  the  town,  who  came  to  solicit 
my  medical  assistance,  I  received  also  a  visit  in  the  evening  from  one 
of  the  five  governors  of  the  place,  who  bears  the  tiifcle  of  serkf-n-Fellani 
He  came  to  ask  whether  I  had  not  for  sale  another  pair  of  pocket 
pistols,  such  as  I  had  given  to  the  governor  of  K^tsena ;  for  my  eccen- 
tric  friend  played  with  the  small  arms  I  had  made  him  a  present  o^  all 
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the  day  long,  to  the  great  alarm  of  everybody,  so  that  the  rumour  of  my 
possessing  such  articles  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
%ud&n,  and  even  Kadra  had  pestered  me  greatly  on  this  account. 

In  the  town  of  Z^kka  resides  also  the  former  governor  of  the  wealthy 
town  or  district  of  Rdma,  mentioned  tepeatedly  by  Captain  Clapperton, 
but  destroyed  by  the  GCberlwa  after  the  period  of  his  travels ;  that 
officer  still  bears  the  title  of  serkf-n-Rtima.    There  was  a  pond  of  dirty 
water  near  our  encampment ;  but  good  drinkable  water  was  only  to  be 
obtained  from  a  watercourse  at  a  considerable  distance,  which,  although 
dry  at  present,  afforded  wells  at  very  little  depth  in  its  gravelly  bottom. 
Saturday^  March  26. — ^We^'-emained  here  the  whole  forenoon,  as  we 
had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  journey  before  us  ;  but  instead  of 
having  leisure  to  prepare  myself  for  an  unusual  amount  of  exertion,  all 
my  spare  time  was  taken  up  by  a  disagreeable  business, — the  governor 
of  K^Usena  having  succeeded  in  seducing  from  my  sen^ice,  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner,  the  Feijdni  Arab,  whom  I  had  hired  for  the  whole 
journey  to  TimbOktu  and  back,  and  whom  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
This  lad,  who  had  accompanied  Ibrahim  Bash^'s  expedition  to  Syria 
and  an  expedition  to  Eordofto,  and  who  had  afteru^ards  resided  with 
the  WeULd  Slimto  for  some  time  in  K&nem,  might  have  been  of  great 
use  to  me  in  case  of  emergency.    But,  as  it  was,  I  could  only  be  grateful 
to  Providence  for  ridding  me  of  this  faithless  rogue  at  so  cheap  a  rate : 
and  the  insidious  governor  at  least  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his  con- 
duct; for  the  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  well  mounted,  and 
dressed  in  a  bemfis,  by  his  new  master,  took  to  his  heels,  and,  following 
the  track  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  my  company, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Zfnder,  and  from  thence  returned  to  his  native 
country. 

We  here  separated  from  most  of  our  companions, — the  governor  of 
Kfttsena,  as  well  as  the  people  from  Kan6  and  Z^riya,  who  were 
canying  tribute  to  the  sultan  of  S6koto,  remaining  behind,  and  only  an 
escort  or  "  r^kkia  "  of  fifty  horsemen  continuing  in  our  company.  The 
hostile  army  of  the  G6berdwa  being  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  danger 
of  the  road  further  on  was  very  considerable ;  and  the  Kan^wa  and 
Zoz&wsL  or  Zegezeg6,  of  whom  the  latter  carried  2,000,000  shells,  500 
tobes,  and  30  horses,  as  tribute,  were  too  much  afraid  of  their  property 
to  accompany  us.  There  had  also  arrived  a  troop  of  about  one  hundred 
fatSUki  with  asses  laden  entirely  with  the  famous  dod6wa  cakes ;  but 
they  also  remained  behind  The  governor  himself,  however,  escorted 
us  for  a  mile  or  two,  to  a  large  kordmma  called  Mejidi,  which  no  doubt 
forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the  kor^mma  of  Btinka,  and  contains 
several  wells,  where  we  watered  our  horses  and  filled  our  water-skins 
for  a  night's  march.  Fine  cotton-grounds  and  fields  of  onions  fringed 
the  border  of  the  valley. 

As  soon  as  we  left  this  winding  watercourse,  we  entered  a  dense 
forest  only  occasionally  broken  by  open  spots  covered  with  reed  grass, 
and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  the  whole  night,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  halt  just  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  I  had 
taken  the  lead  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  ghaladlma,  vjYio  vi^  i>aiVi 
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sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of  my  firearms,  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  me  till  he  brought  me  to  a  stand,  and  thus  managed  to  get 
all  his  slaves  and  camels  in  advance,  so  that  I  could  only  proceed  very 
slowly.  After  a  march  of  little  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the 
kor^mma,  we  entered  a  fertile  and  picturesque  sort  of  vale,  inclosed 
towards  the  north  and  south  by  rocky  cliffs,  and  intersected  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  succulent  herbage,  where  water  is  apparently  to  be  found  at  a 
little  depth.  This  is  the  site  of  the  town  of  Moniya,  which  had  likewise 
been  destroyed  by  the  G6ber^wa  three  years  previously.  Their  army 
had  even  encamped  here  the  previous  day ;  and  when  our  companions 
found  the  traces  of  their  footsteps,  which  indicated  that  they  had  taken 
an  easterly  direction,  all  the  people  were  seized  with  fright,  and  the 
intention  which  had  been  entertained,  of  resting  here  for  a  few  hours  of 
the  night,  was  given  up,  and  with  an  advanced  guard  of  twenty  horse, 
and  a  guard  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  we  kept  cautiously  and  anxiously  on. 

About  midnight  we  again  entered  dense  forest,  consisting  chiefly  of 
underwood.  We  marched  the  whole  night,  and  emerged  in  the  morning 
into  open  cultivated  country.  We  then  passed  several  small  hamlets, 
and,  crossing  first  a  small  and  further  on  a  larger  watercourse,  reached, 
a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  the  considerable  place  Btinka,  surrounded 
by  a  clay  wall  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  by  a  half  natural,  half 
artificial  stockade  of  dense  forest.  In  this  town,  the  governor  of  which 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  ghaladima  of  S6koto,  my  protector  had 
taken  quarters ;  but,  true  to  my  old  principle,  I  here  also  preferred 
encamping  outside,  and,  turning  round  the  town,  on  the  south  side, 
along  a  very  winding  and  narrow  passage  through  dense  prickly  under- 
wood, I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
suburb  consisting  of  several  straggling  groups  of  huts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  proved  to  be  industrious  and  sociable, 
and,  soon  after  we  had  encamped,  brought  me  several  articles  for  sale, 
such  as  good  strong  ropes,  of  which  we  were  greatly  in  want.  In 
general  a  traveller  cannot  procure  good  ropes  in  these  countries ;  and, 
for  an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  he  does  well  to  provide  himself 
with  this  article.  The  ropes  made  of  ngille  or  the  dQm  bush  last  only 
a  few  days ;  and  those  made  of  hides,  which  are  very  useful  in  the  dry 
season,  for  tying  up  the  legs  of  the  camels,  and  even  for  fastening  the 
luggage,  are  not  fit  for  the  rainy  season.  We  also  bought  here  a  good 
supply  of  tamarinds,  plenty  of  fowls  (for  from  thirty  to  forty  kurdf  each), 
and  a  little  milk.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  at  least,  con- 
sisted of  Asben^wa  settlers ;  and  they  informed  us  that  the  army  of  the 
G6ber^wa  had  come  close  to  their  town,  but  that  they  had  driven  them 
back. 

The  town  itself,  though  not  large,  is  tolerably  well  inhabited,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  five  thousand.  It  is  skirted  on  the  east  side 
by  a  considerable  watercourse,  at  present  dry,  but  containing  excellent 
water  close  under  the  gravelly  surface,  and  forming  a  place  of  resort 
for  numbers  of  the  grey  species  of  monkey. 

The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  was  indicated  by  a  slight  fall  of 
Tain. 
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H£anday^  March  28. — The  ghaladlma,  whom  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  had  induced  to  fix  his  departure  for  the  next  day,  instead  of 
allowing  a  day  for  repose,  had  already  gope  on  in  advance  a  consider- 
able way,  when  we  followed  him,  and  soon  after  left  on  our  right  a  large 
cheerful -looking  hamlet,  shaded  by  splendid  trees,  and  enlivened  by 
numbers    of   poultry.      Extensive  cultivated  grounds  testified  to  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  likewise  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Asben&wa,  or  rather  to  a  mixed  race  of  people.     Having  then  crossed 
dense  underwood,  where  the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  here  called  "  elktj,"  was 
standing    in   full  blossom,  while  the  ground  consisted  of  sand,    we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  about  a  mile,  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
wall  of  the  considerable  town  of  Z^rmi.     The  watercouse  of  BOnka  had 
been  close  on  our  left,  providing  the  inhabitants  with  a  never- failing 
supply  of  excellent  water,  which  is  found  close  under  the  surface  of  the 
fine  gravel  which  composes  its  bed. 

Zfrmi  is  an  important  town  even  at  present,  but,  being  under  the 

dominion  of  the  FUlbe,  is  only  capable  of  preserving  its  existence  by 

a  constant  struggle  with  G6ber  and  Mar^di.     However,  the  governor  of 

this  tovi^n  is  not  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Z^nfara,  as  he  was  in  the 

time  of  Captain  Clapperton,  who  visited  it  on  his  journey  to  S6koto, 

the  Flilbe,  or  F6llani,  having  found  it  more  conducive  to  their  policy  to 

place  each  governor  of  a  walled  town,  in  this  province,  under  the  direct 

allegiance  of  S6koto,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  whole  country 

by  the  rebellion  of  a  single  man.     Some  ninety  or  one  hundred  years 

ago,  before  the  destruction  of  the  capital,  this  province  was  almost  the 

most  flourishing  country  of  Negroland  ;  but  it  is  at  present  divided  into 

a  number  of  petty  states,  each  of  which  follows  a  different  policy ;  hence 

it  is   difficult   to  know  which  towns  are   still   dependent   upon   the 

dominion  of  S6koto,  and  which  adhere  to  their  enemies  the  G6ber^wa. 

The  town  is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  the  western  more  densely 

than  the  eastern  quarter. 

The  direct  road  leads  along  the  wall,  and  close  beyond  passes  by  the 
site  of  the  former  town  Ddda ;  but,  in  order  to  water  my  horse,  I 
descended  into  the  kor^mma,  which  was  here  encompassed  by  banks 
about  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  gradually  shelving  slopes  of  which  were 
laid  out  in  kitchen-gardens,  where  onions  were  cultivated.  Passing 
then  a  tract  thickly  overgrown  with  monkey-bread  trees,  we  traversed 
a  straggling  village,  the  whole  appearance  of  which  left  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  comfort,  rather  than  of  the  constant  state  of  warfare  which 
prevails  in  this  country.  But  everything  in  human  life  depends  on 
habitude ;  and  these,  poor  people,  not  knowing  any  better,  bear  the 
state  of  insecurity  to  which  they  are  exposed  v^.ithout  uneasiness. 

Numerous  neat  cottages  were  just  being  built ;  and  the  western  end 
of  the  village  especially,  being  adorned  by  several  groups  of  the  g6nda 
tree,  or  Erica  Papaya^  had  a  very  pleasant  appearance.  Dyeing-pits 
are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  Zdnfara ;  and  a  numerous 
herd  of  cattle  met  our  view  close  beyond  the  village. 

When  we  again  reached  the  direct  road  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
£riends  was  distinctly  indicated  by  a  very  strong  and  not  quite  aromatic 
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3mell,  which  proceeded  from  the  luggage  of  those  of  the  caravan  oi 
native  traders  (or  fat^i)  who  had  attached  themselves  to  our  troop  19 
Z^kka,  leaving  their  more  cautious  brethren  behind.  The  merchandise 
of  these  small  traders  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  vegetable 
cakes  called  dod6wa,  which  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  and  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  trade,  as  the  dor6wa  or  Parkia^  from 
the  fruit  of  which  those  cakes  are  made,  thrives  in  great  abundance  in 
the  province  of  Zegzeg,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  province^ 
of  K6bbi  and  GOber.  Three  thousand  of  these  cakes  constitute  an  ass- 
load,  and  each  of  them  in  general  is  sold  in  Sokoto  for  five  kurdi, 
having  been  bought  on  the  spot  for  one  urf ;  so  that  the  profit,  being 
not  less  than  500  per  cent.,  makes  this  commerce  attractive  for  poor 
people,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  state  to  which  this  road  is  at 
present  reduced.  The  return  freight  which  these  petty  merchants  bring 
pack  from  SOkoto  generally  consists  of  the  salt  of  F6gha. 
Our  further  road  conducted  us  through  a  more  rugged  district,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  small  water- 
courses with  very  rocky  beds,  and 
mostly  covered  with  dense  forest 
only  now  and  then  broken  by  a 
small  tract  of  cultivated  ground 
producing  even  a  little  cotton. 
L  ihus  we  reached  the  town  of 
Dtichi,  the  n^me  of  which,  meaning 
"the  rocks,"  served  well  to  indicate 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  place, 
which  has  a  very  wild  and  romantic 
appearance — a  labyrinth  of  rodty 
eminences  intersected  by  a  small  ravine,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut: 
the  dwellings,  which  are  scattered  about  in  several  groups,  can  scarcely 
be  seen,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rocks.  Several  groups  of  dtim 
palms  contribute  greatly  to  enhance  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
place. 

Having  got  inside  the  wall,  which  consisted  of  loose  stones,  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  fit  spot  for  encamping,  and  at  length,  having 
traversed  the  whole  place,  pitched  our  tent,  not  far  from  the  western 
gate,  but  still  inside  the  wall,  in  the  shade  of  a  fine  ts^Unia  or  tamarind- 
free,  and  close  to  a  small  group  of  huts.  The  principal  hamlet  lies 
nearer  the  east  side.  The  little  watercourse  contained  only  a  very 
small  supply  of  water  under  the  gravelly  surface  of  the  bed ;  but  on  my 
return  from  the  west,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  a  foaming 
brook  was  rushing  along  it.  The  interesting  character  of  the  scenery 
induced  me,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to  leave  my  tent  and  to  sit  down 
for  a  while  on  a  rock,  which  commanded  the  whole  interior  of  the  town. 
There  I  had  a  charming  prospect  over  the  scene  by  clear  moonlight, 
while  people  were  busily  employed  the  whole  night,  collecting  the  spiall 
supply  of  water  from  the  channel,  tor  their  next  day  s  wants. 

Tuesday,  March  29. — In  order  to  pass  the  narrow  gate,  if  gate  it 
p2ay  be  chilled,  I  was  obliged  tq  have  the  two  posts  which  encompassed 
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it  oa  eacb  side  removed.  The  whole  country  round  about  is  rocky, 
with  only  a  slight  covering  of  fertile  soil,  so  that  nothing  but  Indian 
millet  is  cultivated,  which  thrives  very  well  in  rocky  ground.  But  the 
country  was  adorned  with  a  tolerable  variety  of  trees,  such  as  monkey- 
bread  trees,  most  of  which  had  young  leaves,  the  dor6wa,  the  kadefta, 
and  the  xnerk6.  While  crossing  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  were  joined 
by  a  troop  of  people  bearing  large  loads  of  cotton  upon  their  heads, 
which  they  were  carrying  to  the  considerable  market  of  Badar^wa. 
This  cotton  was  distinguished  by  its  snow-white  colour,  and  seemed  to 
be  of  very  good  quality. 

Beyond  the  rocky  ridge  the  country  became  more  open,  rich  in  trees 
and  cultivated  fields  ;  and  having  passed  a  village,  we  turned  round  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  walled  town  of  Sab6n  Bfrni,  making  our 
way  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  damage  to  the  fences 
as  well  as  to  our  luggage,  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  an  open  suburb. 
The  western  side  of  the  town  was  bordered  by  a  kor&mma  containing 
a  considerable  sheet  of  stagnant  water  of  very  bad  quality,  and  fringed 
an  round  by  a  border  of  kitchen-gardens,  where  onions  were  cultivated. 
The  governor  of  Sab6n  Bimi,  like  that  of  Zyrmi,  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  emfr  of  S6koto.     The  name  or  title  of  his  dominion  is  B^ay. 

From  hence,  along  a  path  filled  with  market  people,  we  reached  the 
walled  town  of  Badarlwa,  which,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  Z^fara,  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  dense  border  of  timber,  affording  to  the 
archers,  who  form  the  strength  of  the  natives,  great  advantage  in  a 
defence,  and  making  any  attack,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  strate- 
getical  art  in  this  country,  very  difficult  In  the  midst  of  this  dense  body 
of  trees  there  was  a  very  considerable  market,  attended  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  people,  and  well  supplied  with  cotton,*  which  seemed  to  be  the 
staple  commodity,  while  Indian  millet  (sorghum)  also  was  in  abundance. 
A  great  number  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  the  market,  and  the  meat 
re^ed  in  small  quantities.  There  was  also  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
butter  (which  is  rarely  seen  in  Negroland),  formed  in  large  lumps, 
cleanly  prepared,  and  sv^mming  in  water ;  they  were  sold  for  500  kurdi 
each.  Neither  was  there  any  scarcity  of  onions,  a  vegetable  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Z^nfara,  the  smaller  ones  being 
sold  for  one  urf,  the  larger  ones  for  two  kurdf  each.  These  onions  arc 
mostly  cultivated  round  a  large  tebki,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  which  even  at  the  present  season  was  still  of  considerable 
size.  Instead  of  entering  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  I  pitched  my 
tent  in  the  open  fields,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wall ;  for  I 
was  the  more  in  want  of  fresh  air  as  I  was  suffering  greatly  from  head- 
ache. The  consequence  was  that  I  could  not  even  indulge  in  the 
aimple  luxuries  of  the  market,  but  had  recourse  to  my  common  medicine 
of  tamarind  water. 

There  was  some  little  danger  here,  not  so  much  from  a  foreign  toe  as 
from  our  proximity  to  a  considerable  hamlet  of  Tuarek  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Itisan,  who  have  settlements  in  all  these  towns  of  Z^nfara.    While 

^  *  It  was  extensively  cultivated  in  this  province  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ttiteentfa  century.    (Leo  Africanus,  lib.  vii.,  c.  13.) 
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endeavouring  to  recruit  myself  by  rest  and  simple  diet,  I  received  a 
visit  from  an  intelligent  and  well-behaved  young  f^  Millem  Did^ 
who  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  ghaladlma,  and  whose  company  was 
always  agreeable  to  me.  He  informed  me  that  the  Zanfariwa  and  the 
Giiberiwa  had  regarded  each  other  with  violent  hatred  from  andeni 
times, — Babari,  the  founder  of  KalSwa,  or  AlkalSwa,  the  former  capital 
of  G6ber,  having  based  the  strength  and  well-being  of  his  own  country 
on  the  destruction  of  the  old  capital  of  Zanfara,  ninety-seven  yeaia 
previously.  Hence  the  people  of  Zanfara  embarked  heart  and  soul 
in  the  religious  and  political  rising  of  the  sheikh  ''Othm^  against  his 
liege  lord  the  ruler  of  Gfiber.  I  learned  also  that  the  same  amount  of 
tribute,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  carried  on  this  occasion  hj 
the  meiisengers  of  ZAriya  to  the  emir  el  MUmenln,  was  paid  almost 
every  second  month,  while  from  Katsena  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  tegular  tribute,  the  governor  of  that  town  generally  not  paying  more 
than  400,000  Iturdi  and  forty  articles,  such  as  bernQses,  kaftans,  etc, 
annually.  It  was  only  an  exceptional  case,  arising  from  the  exertions 
of  the  ghaladima,  as  I  was  told,  that  he  had  sent,  this  year,  800,000 
shells,  besides  a  horse  of  Tdrki  breed,  of  the  nominal  value  of  700,000 
kurdl. 

Wednesday.  March  30. — Allowing  my  camels  to  pursue  the  direct 
road,  I  myself  took  a  rather  roundabout  way,  in  order  to  get  a  sigbt  of 
the  tebki  from  which  the  town  is  supplied ;  and  1  was  really  astonished 
at  the  considerable  expanse  of  clear  water  which  it  exhibited  at  this 
lime  of  the  year  (shortly  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season),  when  , 
water  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  becomes  very  scanty.  The  ground 
consisted  of  fine  vegetable  soil,  while  the  cultivation  along  the  path  was 
scarcely  interrupted ;  and  in  passing  a 
hamlet  we  saw  the  inhabitants  making  the 
first  preparations  for  the  labours  of  the 
field.  Cotton  was  also  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
further  on,  at  the  village  of  SungOrurri, 
*  which  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  kefG,  I 
observed  the  first  ifiAa,  a  sort  of  light  hut 
consisting  of  nothing  but  a  thatched  roof 
=  raised  upon  four  poles  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  aifording  a  safe  retreat 
I'  to  the  inhabitants,  during  their  night's  rest, 
r  against  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  which 
i  infest  the  whole  region  along  the  swampy 
i  creeks  of  the  Niger,  the  people  entering 
these  elevated  bedrooms  from  below,  and 
shutting  the  entrance  between  them,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

Leaving,  then,  the  walled  town  of  Katliru  close  on  otir  left,  we 
entered  a  dense  forest  richly  interwoven  with  creeping  plants,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  lai^e  korSmma  with  a  very  uneven  bottom,  affording  suEB- 
cient  pjooi  of  the  vehemence  of  the  torrent  which  at  times  rushes  along 
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it  At  present  it  contained  nothing  but  pools  of  stagnant  water  in 
several  places,  where  we  observed  a  large  herd  of  camels,  belonging  to 
a  party  of  Itisan,  just  being  watered,  while  tobacco  was  cuhivated  on 
the  border  of  the  kor&mma.  A  little  further  on,  the  torrent  had  swept 
away  and  undermined  the  banks  in  such  a  manner  that  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  artificial  walls.  We  met  several  natives  on  the  road, 
who,  although  FtUbe  or  F6llani  (that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  the  conquer- 
ing tribe)  and  themselves  apparently  Mohammedans,  wore  nothing  but 
a  leather  apron  round  their  loins. 

Thus  we  reached,  a  little  past  noon,  the  town  Sansdnne  *Alsa,  which 
was  originally  a  mere  fortified  encampment  or  "sansdnne."  But  its 
advanced  and  in  some  respects  isolated  position,  as  an  outlying  post 
against  the  G6ber&wa  and  Mariyaddwa,  rendered  it  essential  that  it 
should  be  strong  enough  by  its  own  resources  to  olfer  a  long  resistance ; 
and  it  has  in  consequence  become  a  walled  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance^ so  that  travellers  generally  take  this  roundabout  way,  with 
a  strong  northerly  deviation.  Here  also  the  wall  is  surrounded  with 
a  dense  forest,  affording  a  sort  of  natural  fortification. 

Having  entered  the  town  and  convinced  myself  of  its  confined  and 
cheerless  character,  I  resolved  even  here  to  encamp  outside,  though  at 
considerable  risk ;  and  I  went  to  the  well,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
distant  to  the  south,  and,  being  five  fathoms  in  depth,  contained  a  rich 
supply  of  excellent  water.  Here  a  small  caravan  of  people  from  Adar, 
laden  with  com  and  about  to  return  to  their  native  home,  were  en- 
camped ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent  on  an  open  spot,  close  to  some  light 
cottages  of  Itlsan  settlers,  who  immediately  brought  me  a  little  fresh 
cheese  as  a  specimen  of  their  industry,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  a 
present  which  I  made  them  in  return,  of  a  few  razors  and  looking- 
glasses.  These  Tawirek  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Western 
Stldln,  not  only  frequenting  those  localities  occasionally  as  traders,  but 
even  sometimes  settled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Their  women 
also  did  not  fail  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  afternoon ;  for  they  are  extremely 
curious  and  fond  of  strangers. 

When  I  had  made  myself  comfortable,  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
ghaladlma  of  the  town ;  he  brought  me  the  compliments  of  the  governor, 
who  was  a  man  of  rather  noble  birth,  being  nobody  else  but  'All  K^raml, 
the  eldest  son  and  presumed  successor  of  *AlIyu  the  emir  el  Mdmenin. 
He  bears  the  pompous  title  of  serkf-n-G6ber,  *'  lord  of  G6ber,"  although 
almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Having 
taken  his  leave,  the  messenger  soon  returned  accompanied  by  Alhattu, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  ghaladima  of  S6koto,  who  was  anxious  to 
show  his  importance,  bringing  me  a  fat  sheep  as  a  present,  which  I 
acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  a  fine  helili  berntj,  besides  a  red  cap  and 
turban ;  and  the  governor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  my  present  by 
sending  me  also  corn  for  my  horses,  and  half-a-dozen  fowls.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  short  but  violent  tornado,  which  usually  indicates 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  ;  but  no  rain  fell,  and  we  passed  the 
night  very  comfortably  in  our  open  encampment,  u  ithout  any  accident. 
Thursday^  March  31. — ^We  had  a  very  difficult  day's  march  before 
♦*  11 
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us, — ^the  passage  of  the  wilderness  of  Gtindiimi, — ^which  can  only  be 
traversed  by  a  forced  march,  and  which,  even  upon  a  man  of  Captain 
Clapperton's  energies,  had  left  the  impression  of  the  most  wearisome 
journey  he  had  ever  performed  in  his  life.  But  before  returning  into 
our  westerly  direction,  we  had  first  to  follow  a  north-westerly  path 
leading  to  a  large  pond  or  tebki,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with 
water  for  the  journey.  It  was  still  a  good-sized  sheet  of  water,  though 
torn  up  and  agitated  by  numbers  of  men  and  animals  that  had  preceded 
our  party  from  the  town ;  and  we  were  therefore  very  fortunate  in 
having  provided  ourselves  with  some  excellent  clear  water  from  the 
well  close  to  our  place  of  encampment.  The  pond  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  which  towards  its  outskirts  presented  a  cheerful  aspect, 
enlivened  by  a  great  number  of  sycamore  trees  and  even  a  few  del6b 
palms,  but  which  here  assumed  the  more  monotonous  and  cheerless 
character  which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  extensive  forests  of 
Negroland. 

The  beginning  of  our  march,  after  we  had  watered  our  animals  and 
filled  our  water-skins,  was  rather  inauspicious,  our  companions  missing 
their  way  and  with  their  bugles  calling  me  and  my  people,  who  were 
pursuing  the  right  track,  far  to  the  south,  till,  after  endeavoiuring  in 
vain  to  make  our  way  through  an  impervious  thicket,  and  after  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  time,  anything  but  agreeable  at  the  beginning  of  a 
desperate  march  of  nearly  thirty  hours,  we  at  length  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Pdllo  shepherd  regained  the  right  track.  We  then  pursued  our 
march,  travelling  without  any  halt  the  whole  day  and  the  whole  night 
through  the  dense  forest,  leaving  the  pond  called  tebki-n-Gtlndumi  at 
some  distance  on  our  left,  and  not  meeting  with  any  signs  of  cultivation 
till  a  quarter  before  eleven  the  next  morning,  when,  wearied  in  the 
extreme  and  scarcely  able  to  keep  up,  we  were  met  by  some  horsemen, 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  the  camp  at  G^wasli  to  meet  us,  provided 
with  water-skins  in  order  to  bring  up  the  stragglers  who  had  lagged 
behind  from  fatigue  and  thirst.  And  there  were  many  who  needed 
their  assistance — one  woman  had  even  succumbed  to  exhaustion  in  the 
course  of  the  night ;  for  such  a  forced  march  is  the  more  fatiguing  and 
exhausting  as  the  dangers  from  a  lurking  enemy  make  the  greatest 
possible  silence  and  quiet  indispensable,  instead  of  the  spirits  being 
kept  up  with  cheerful  songs  as  is  usually  the  case.  But  having  once 
reached  the  cultivated  grounds,  after  a  march  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
more  we  arrived  at  the  first  giwasti  trees  which  surrounded  the  village 
which  is  named  after  them,  "  GiwasH"  In  the  fields  or  "k^karft" 
adjoining  this  village,  *Alfyu  the  emir  el  Mtimenin  had  taken  up  his 
camping-ground,  and  was  preparing  himself  for  setting  out  upon  an 
expedition  against  the  G6ber  people. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  arrived — having  been  incessantly  marchin^^ 
for  the  last  twenty-six  hours,  without  taking  into  account  the  first  paiti 
of  the  journey  from  the  town  to  the  pond ;  for  I  had  never  seen  mj^ 
horse  in  such  a  state  of  total  exhaustion,  while  my  people  also  fell  dowcm. 
mmediately  they  arrived.     As  for  myself,  kept  up  by  the  excitement  ta^ 
toy  situation,  I  did  not  feel  much  fatigued,  but  on  the  contrary 
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strong  enough  to  search  without  delay  through  the  whole  of  my  luggage, 
in  order  to  select  the  choicest  presents  for  the  great  prince  of  S6koto, 
who  ivas  to  set  out  the  following  morning,  and  upon  whose  reception 
depended  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  my  undertaking.  The  after- 
noon wore  on  without  my  being  called  into  the  presence  of  the  sultan, 
tnd  I  scarcely  expected  that  I  should  see  him  that  day ;  but  suddenly, 
after  the  evening  prayer,  Alh^ttu  made  his  appearance  with  some 
messengers  of  the  chief,  not  in  order  to  hasten  my  present,  but  first 
to  give  me  a  proof  of  their  own  hospitality,  and  bringing  me  a  very 
respectable  present  consisting  of  an  ox,  foiu*  fat  sheep,  and  two  large 
straw  sacks  or  t^rufa  containing  about  four  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
rice,  with  an  intimation  at  the  same  time  that  *Aliyu  wished  to  sec  me, 
but  that  I  was  not  now  to  take  my  present  with  me.  I  therefore  pre- 
pared myself  immediately ;  and  on  going  to  the  sultan's  we  passed  by 
the  ghaladfma,  who  had  been  lodged  in  a  courtyard  of  the  village,  and 
who  accompanied  us. 

We  found  'Alfyu  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  sitting  under  a 
tree  in  front  of  his  quarters,  on  a  raised  platform  of  clay.     He  received 
me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  good  humour,  shaking  hands  with  me 
and  begging  me  to  take  a  seat  just  in  front  of  him.     Having  paid  my 
compliments  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  England,  1  told  him 
that  it  had  been  my  intention  to  have  paid  him  a  visit  two  years  pre- 
viously, but  that  the  losses  which  we  had  met  with  in  the  first  part  of 
our  journey  had  prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my  design.     I  had 
scarcely  finished  my  speech,  when  he  himself  assured  me  that  at  the 
right  time  he  had  received  the  letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  him 
through  the  sultan  of  Agades  (informing  him  of  the  reason  why  we 
could  not  then  go  directly  to  pay  him  our  compliments),  and  that  from 
that  moment  up  to  the  present  time  he  had  followed  our  proceedings, 
and  especially  my  own,  with  the  greatest  interest,  having  even  heard  at 
the  time  a  report  of  my  journey  to  Adamdwa. 

1  then  informed  him  that  in  coming  to  pay  him  my  compliments  I  had 

principally  two  objects  in  view, — one  of  which  was  that  he  might  give 

me  a  letter  of  franchise  guaranteeing  to  all  British  merchants  entire 

security  for  theinselves  and  their  property  in  visiting  his  dominions  for 

trading  purposes ;  and  the  second,  that  he  might  allow  me  to  proceed 

toTimb(iktu,  and  facilitate  my  journey  to  that  place  (wliich  was  greatly 

obstructed  at  the  present  moment  by  the  rebellion  of  the  province  of 

Kcbbi)  by  his  own  paramount  authority.     Without  reserve  he  acceded 

to  both  my  requests  in  the  most  cheerful  and  assuring  manner,  saying 

that  it  would  be  his  greatest  pleasure  to  assist  me  in  my  enterprise  to 

the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  it  had  only  humane  objects  in  view,  and 

could  not  but  tend  to  draw  nations  together  that  were  widely  separated 

frwneach  other.     At  the  same  time  he  expressed,  in  a  very  feeling  way, 

^  regret  with  regard  to  * Abd  Allah  (Captain  Clapperton),  whose  name 

1  had  incidentally  mentioned,  intimating  that  the  then  state  of  war, 

ic^l     *  "gftba,"  between  Bello  and  the  sheikh  el  K^nemf,  the  ruler  of  BOrnu, 

wd  disturbed  their  amicable  relations  with  that  eminent  officer,  whom 

«8nch  a  conjuncture  they  had  not  felt  justified  in  aUow'mg  \.o  piot^^e.^ 
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on  his  errand  to  their  enemy.  In  order  to  give  him  an  example  how, 
in  the  case  of  foreign  visitors  or  messengers,  such  circumstances  ought 
not  to  be  taken  into  account,  I  took  this  opportunity  to  show  him  that 
the  ruler  of  B6mu,  although  in  open  hostility  with  the  most  powerful 
of  his  (*AlIyu's)  governors,  nevertheless  had  allowed  me,  at  the  present 
conjuncture,  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  them  without  the  slightest 
obstacle.  He  then  concluded  our  conversation  by  observing  that  it  had 
been  his  express  wish  to  see  me  the  very  day  of  my  arrival,  in  order  to 
assure  me  that  I  was  heartily  welcome,  and  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  as 
to  the  fate  of  Clapperton,  which  he  was  well  aware  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  Europeans  with  some  diffidence  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
rulers  of  S6koto. 

With  a  mind  greatly  relieved  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this  audience. 
The  dusk  of  the  evening,  darkened  by  thick  thunder-clouds,  \^'ith  the 
thunder  rolling  uninterruptedly,  and  lighted  up  only  by  the  numerous 
fires  which  were  burning  round  about  in  the  fields  where  the  troops 
had  encamped  under  the  trees,  gave  to  the  place  a  peculiar  and  solemn 
interest,  making  me  fully  aware  of  the  momentous  nature  of  my  situation. 
The  thunder  continued  rolling  all  night  long,  plainly  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  though  there  was  no  rain  at  the  time. 
Meanwhile  I  was  pondering  over  the  present  which  I  was  to  give  to 
this  mighty  potentate,  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness  and 
regard  on  the  first  interview,  and  on  whose  friendship  and  protection 
depended  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  my  proceedings  ;  and  think- 
ing that  what  I  had  selected  might  not  prove  sufficient  to  answer  fully 
his  expectation,  in  the  morning,  when  I  arose,  I  still  added  a  few  things 
more,  so  that  my  present  consisted  of  the  following  articles  :  a  pair  of 
pistols,  *  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  in  velvet  holsters  ;  a  rich  bemtis 
(Arab  cloak  with  hood)  of  red  satin,  lined  with  yellow  satin ;  a  bemtis 
of  yellow  cloth ;  a  berntis  of  brown  cloth  ;  a  white  heUli  berniis  of  the 
finest  quality  ;  a  red  cloth  kaftan  embroidered  with  gold  ;  a  pair  of  red 
cloth  trousers ;  a  Stambdli  carpet ;  three  loaves  of  sugar ;  three  turbans 
and  a  red  cap  ;  two  pairs  of  razors ;  half-a-dozen  large  looking-glasses ; 
cloves,  and  benzoin. 

Having  tied  up  these  presents  in  five  smart  handkerchiefs,  and  taking 
another  bemtis  of  red  cloth  with  me  for  the  ghaladfma,  I  proceeded 
first  to  the  latter,  who  received  his  present  with  acknowledgments,  and 
surveyed  those  destined  for  his  master  with  extreme  delight  and  satis- 
faction. We  then  went  together  to  *Aliyu,  and  found  him  in  a  room 
built  of  reeds,  sitting  on  a  divan  made  of  the  light  wood  of  the  tuk- 
kurtiwa ;  and  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  I  obtained  a  distinct 
view  of  this  chief,  for  on  my  interview  the  preceding  night  it  had  been 

*  I  may  as  well  add,  that  the  richly-mounted  pistols  which  chiefly  aided 
me  in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  chief,  as  well  as  another  pair 
which  I  afterwards  gave  to  Khalilu  the  ruler  of  Gando,  and  also  several  other 
things,  were  paid  for  with  my  own  money,  which  was  forwarded  to  Tripoli 
by  my  family  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  as  well  as  two 
harmonica,  one  of  which  1  gave  to  *Ab'yu,  and  the  other  to  the  sheikh  el 
Bakay, 
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so  dark  that  I  was  not  enabled  to  distinguish  his  features  accurately. 
I  found  him  a  stout  middle-sized  man,  with  a  round  fat  face  exhibiting, 
evidently,  rather  the  features  of  his  mother,  a  H^usa  slave,  than  those 
of  his  father  Mohammed  Bello  a  free  and  noble  Ptillo,  but  full  of  cheer- 
fulness and  good  humour.     His  dress  also  was  extremely  simple,  and 
at  the  same  time  likewise  bore  evidence  of  the  pure  PoUo  character 
having  been  abandoned ;  for  while  it  consisted  of  scarcely  anything 
else  but  a  tobe  of  greyish  colour,  his  face  was  uncovered,  while  his 
father  Bello,  even  in  his  private  dwelling,  at  least  before  a  stranger, 
never  failed  to  cover  his  mouth. 

He  received  me  this  time  with  the  same  remarkable  kindness  which 
he  had  exhibited  the  preceding  evening,  and  repeated  his  full  consent 
to  both  my  requests,  which  I  then  stated  more  explicitly,  requesting  at 
the  same  time  that  the  letter  of  franchise  might  be  written  at  once, 
before  his  setting  out  on  his  expedition.  This  he  agreed  to,  but  he 
positively  refused  to  allow  me  to  proceed  on  my  journey  before  his 
return  from  the  expedition,  which  he  said  would  not  be  long;  and, 
aquainted  as  I  was  with  the  etiquette  of  these  African  courts,  1  could 
scarcely  expect  anything  else  from  the  beginning.  He  then  surveyed 
the  presents,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  repeatedly ;  but  when  he 
beheld  the  pistols,  which  I  had  purposely  kept  till  the  last,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  and,  pressing  my  hands 
repeatedly,  he  said,  "  Nag6de,  nag6de,  barka,  *Abd  el  Kerim,  barka  " — 
"I  thank  you,  God  bless  you,  *Abd  el  Kerim,  God  bless  you."  He  had 
evidently  never  before  seen  anything  like  these  richly-mounted  pistols, 
which  had  been  selected  in  Tripoli  by  the  connoisseur  eyes  of  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  surveyed  the  present  on  all  sides.  It  was  to  these 
very  pistols  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  this  prince,  while  the  unscrupulous  governor  of  Katscna, 
who  had  heard  some  report  about  them,  advised  me  by  all  means  to 
sell  them  to  himself,  as  his  liege  lord  would  not  only  not  value  them  at 
all,  but  would  even  be  afraid  of  them. 

Soon  after  I  had  returned  to  my  tent,  the  ghaladima  arrived,  bringing 
me  from  his  master  100,000  kurdi,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  house- 
hold during  his  absence ;  and  I  had  afterwards  the  more  reason  to  feel 
grateful  for  tliis  kind  attention,  although  the  sum  did  not  exceed  forty 
Spanish  dollars,  as  I  became  aware,  during  my  stay  in  Wurno,  how 
<Jifficuhit  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  changed  my  dollars  into 
Jturdl  1  then  satisfied  my  friend  Alhattu  the  younger  brother  of  the 
ghaladima,  whose  behaviour  certainly  was  far  from  disinterested,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  had  not  proved  quite  useless  to  me. 

Although  we  were  here  in  the  camp  outside,  and  the  people  busy 
^th  their  approaching  departure,  yet  I  received  visits  from  several 
P^ple,  and  amongst  others,  that  of  a  Weled  R^hid  of  the  name  of 
Mohammed,  who,  on  my  return  from  Timbaktu  followed  me  to  Ktikawa 
^  the  company  of  his  countryman  the  learned  Ahmed  Wad^wi.  This 
"Mn  haying  left  his  tribe  on  the  south-eastern  borders  of  Baglrmi,  had 
settled  in  this  place  many  years  before  ;  and  having  accompanied  several 
expeditions  or  forays,  he  gave  me  an  entertaining  description  of  the 
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courage  of  the  F6llani-n-S6koto,  although  he  had  some  little  disposition 
to  slander,  and  even  related  to  me  stories  about  the  frailties  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  which  I  shall  not  repeat 

Sunday^  April  3. — Being  anxious  that  the  letter  of  franchise  should 
be  written  before  the  sultan  set  out,  I  sent  in  the  morning  my  broker 
'All  el  Ageren,  with  a  pound  of  Tower-proof  gunpowder,  to  the  prince, 
in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  promise ;  and  he  returned  after  a  while, 
bringing  me  a  letter  signed  with  the  sultan's  seal,  which  on  the  whole 
was  composed  in  very  handsome  terms,  stating  that  the  prince  had 
granted  the  request  of  commercial  security  for  English  merchants  and 
travellers,  which  I  as  a  messenger  of  the  Queen  of  England  had  made 
to  him.  But  the  letter  not  specifying  any  conditions,  I  was  obliged  to 
ask  for  another  paper,  written  in  more  distinct  terms;  and  although 
*AlIyu's  time  was  of  course  very  limited,  as  he  was  just  about  to  set  out 
with  his  army,  even  my  last  request  was  complied  with,  and  I  declared 
myself  satisfied.  I  was  well  aware  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  make 
these  people  understand  the  forms  of  the  articles  in  which  European 
governments  are  wont  to  conclude  commercial  treaties.  In  regions  like 
this,  however,  it  seems  almost  as  if  too  much  time  ought  not  to  be  lost 
on  account  of  such  a  matter  of  form  before  it  is  well  established  whether 
merchants  will  really  open  a  traffic  with  these  quarters  ;  for  as  soon  as, 
upon  the  general  condition  of  security,  an  intercourse  is  really  esta- 
blished, the  rulers  of  those  countries  themselves  become  aware  that 
some  more  definite  arrangement  is  necessary,  while,  before  they  have 
any  experience  of  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  form  of  the  articles 
in  which  treaties  are  generally  conceived  fills  them  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  and  fear,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  worst  consequences 
to  any  one  who  may  have  to  conclude  such  a  treaty. 

The  sultan  was  kind  enough,  before  he  left  in  the  afternoon,  to  send 
me  word  that  I  might  come  and  take  leave  of  him ;  and  I  wished  him 
with  all  my  heart  success  in  his  expedition,  as  the  success  of  my  own 
undertaking,  namely,  my  journey  towards  the  west,  partly  depended 
upon  his  vanquishing  his  enemies.  Giving  vent  to  his  approval  of  my 
wishes  by  repeating  that  important  and  highly  significant  word  not  more 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  "Amin, 
amin,"  he  took  leave  of  me,  in  order  to  start  on  his  expedition,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry,  most  of  the  troops 
having  already  gone  on  in  advance.  I  had  also  forwarded  a  present  to 
Himmedu,  the  son  of  *AtIku  an  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Bello  ; 
but  he  sent  it  back  to  me,  begging  me  to  keep  it  until  after  his  return 
from  the  expedition.  The  ghaladima  also,  who  was  to  accompany  the 
sultan,  called,  before  his  departure,  in  order  that  I  might  wind  round 
his  head  a  turban  of  gaudy  colours,  such  as  I  then  possessed,  as  an 
omen  of  success. 

After  all  the  people  were  gone,  I  myself  could  not  think  of  passing 
another  night  in  this  desolate  place,  which  is  not  only  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  men,  but  even  to  those  of  wild  beasts.  Even  the  preceding 
night  the  hyenas  had  attacked  several  people,  and  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  a  boy,  besides  severely  lacerating  one  man,  who 
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was  obliged  to  return  home  without  being  able  to  accompany  the  army. 
An  hour,  therefore,  after  the  sultan  had  left  his  encampment,  we  our- 
selves v^ere  on  our  road  to  Wumo,  the  common  residence  of  *AlIyu, 
where  I  had  been  desired  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  house  of  the 
ghaladlma ;  but  I  never  made  a  more  disagreeable  journey,  short  as  it 
was,  the  provisions  which  the  sultan  had  given  me  encumbering  us 
greatly,  so  that  at  length  we  were  obliged  to  give  away  the  heifer  as  a 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Giwasti.  It  thus  happened 
that  w<e  did  not  reach  our  quarters  till  late  in  the  evening ;  and  we  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  taking  possession  of  them  in  the  dark,  having 
been  detained  a  long  time  at  the  gateway,  which  itself  was  wide  and 
spacious,  but  which  was  obstructed  by  a  wooden  door,  while  there  was 
no  op>en  square  at  all  inside  the  gate,  nor  even  a  straight  road  leading 
up  from  thence  into  the  town,  the  road  immediately  dividing  and  wind- 
ing close  along  the  walL 


CHAPTER   XII. 

RESIDENCE  IN  WURNO. 


I  SHALL  preface  the  particulars  of  my  residence  in  Wumo  with  a  short 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Ftilbe  or  F^llani  in  this 
quarter,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  empire  of  S6koto. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  any  African  tribe  deserves  the  full  attention 
of  the  learned  European,  it  is  that  of  the  Ftilbe  (sing.  Polio),  or  Ftila, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Mandingoes;  F6llani  {sing.  Baf6llanchi),  by 
the  Hausa  people ;  Fell^ta,  by  the  Kandri ;  and  Full^n,  by  the  Arabs: 
In  their  appearance,  their  history,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
language,  they  present  numerous  anomalies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries.     No  doubt  they  are  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
AMcan  tribes,  although  in  bodily  development  they  cannot  be  said  to 
exhibit  the  most  perfect  specimens,  and  probably  are  surpassed  in  this 
respect  by  the  Jolof.     But  it  is  their  superior  intelligence  which  gives 
their  chief  expression  to  the  Ftilbe,  and  prevents  their  features  from 
presenting  that  regularity  which  we  find  in  other  tribes,  while  the  spare 
diet  of  a  large  portion  of  that  tribe  does  not  impart  to  their  limbs  all 
the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  most  of  them  being  distin- 
guished by  the  smallness  of  their  limbs  and  the  slender  growth  of  their 
bodies.    But  as  to  their  outward  appearance,  which  presents  various 
contrasts  in  complexion  as  well  as  in  bodily  development,  we  must 
first  take  into  account  that  the  Ftilbe,  as  a  conquering  tribe,  sweeping 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  provinces,  have  absorbed  and  incorporated  with 
themselves  different  and  quite  distinct  national  elements,  which  have 
given  to  their  community  a  rather  varying  and  undecided  character. 

Moreover,  besides  such  tribes  as  have  been  entirely  absorbed,  and 
whose  origin  has  even  been  referred  to  the  supposed  ancestors  of  the 
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whole  nation,  there  are  others  which,  although  their  pedigree  is  not 
brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  that  of  the  Ffllbe,  nevertheless 
are  so  intermingled  with  them,  that  they  have  quite  forgotten  their 
native  idiom,  and  might  be  confounded  with  the  former  by  any  traveller 
who  is  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  fact  Prominent  among  these  latter 
are  the  SissUbe,  as  they  call  themselves,  or  Sylleb^wa,  as  they  are 
called  in  Hausa,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  on  my  visit  to 
S6koto,  and  who  are  nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  the 
W^kor6  or  Wingar^wa,  to  whom  belong  also  the  Stisu  and  the  so- 
called  Mandingoes ;  and  while  that  portion  of  them  who  are  settled  in 
Hd.usa  have  entirely  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  have  adopted, 
besides  the  Fulftilde  language,  even  the  H^usa  dialect,  their  brethren 
in  the  more  western  province  of  Zaberma  use  their  own  idiom  at  the 
present  time  almost  exclusively. 

On  the  other  hand,  foremost  among  those  tribes  who  have  been  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  community  of  the  Ffilbe  are  the  Tor6de  or  Torunk^wa, 
who,  although  they  are  considered  as  the  most  noble  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  most  of  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Ffllbe,  yet  evidently  owe 
their  origin  to  a  mixture  of  the  Jolof  element  with  the  ruling  tribe,*  and 
in  such  a  manner  that,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  former  enjoyed  full 
superiority  in  the  amalgamation  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even  if 
we  do  not  take  into  account  the  Tor6de,  the  Jolof  have  entered  into 
the  formation  of  the  remarkable  tribe  of  the  Ftilbe  or  Ftila,  in  a  very 
strong  proportion,  although  the  languages  of  these  two  tribes  at  present 
are  so  distinct,  especially  as  far  as  regards  grammatical  structure  ;  and 
it  is  highly  interesting  that  Ahmed  B^b^  (who,  by  occasional  hints, 
allows  us  to  form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  that  tribe,  in 
its  spreading  over  tracts  so  immense,  than  we  were  able  to  obtain 
before  we  became  acquainted  with  his  history  of  Stidin)  intimates  dis- 
tinctly that  he  regards  the  Jolof  as  belonging  to  the  great  stock  of  the 
FuUan  or  Ffilbe,  although  at  the  present  time  the  terms  **  Jolof "  and 
PuUo"  seem  to  be  used  in  opposition,  the  one  meaning  a  person  of 
black,  the  other  an  individual  of  red  complexion. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  Tor6de  in  particulsu*  which  causes  such  a 
great  variety  in  the  type  of  the  Faibe  community,  the  Tor6de  being  in 
general  of  tall  stature  and  strong  frame,  large  features,  and  of  very 
black  complexion,  while  the  other  sections  of  that  tribe  are  always  dis- 
tinguished by  a  tinge  of  red  or  copper  colour. 

But  besides  the  Tor6de,  who,  as  I  have  said,  in  most  cases  as  well 
in  Ftita  as  in  S6koto,  at  present  form  the  ruling  aristocracy,  there  are 
many  other  nationalities  which  have  been  absorbed  in  this  great  con- 
quering nation,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather  degraded.  The 
most  interesting  among  these  latter,  at  least  in  the  more  eastern  tracts 
occupied  by  the  Ftilbe,  are  certainly  the  Jaw^mbe,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Fiilbe,  but  rather,  as  they  call  themselves,  Zoghor^,  or  as  they 

*  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  according  to  Sultan  Bello's  account,  in 
a  passage  not  translated  by  Silame,  the  original  idiom  of  the  Tordde  was  the 
Wakoro  or  Wakor6,  which,  if  it  be  true,  would  render  the  Torode  the  near 
kinsfolk  of  the  Sissilbew 
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are  named  by  the  H^usa  people,  Zorom^wa.    This  tribe,  which  we  find 
at  present  quite  absorbed  by  the  F^Uani,  and,  at  least  in  the  provinces 
of  H&usa  and  K6bbi,  reduced  to  the  occupation  of  mere  brokers,  we 
still  find,  during  the  period  of  the  Askia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth 
irentury  of  our  era,  quite  distinct  from  the  community  of  the  Fdlbe  or 
F€llani^  as  a  tribe  by  themselves,  settled  to  the  S.E.  of  the   Great 
River,   \vhere  it  enters  the  province  of  Misina ;  and  it  was  this  tribe 
which,  having  been  continually  persecuted  by  the  Songhay  during  the 
height  of  their  sway,  at  a  later  period,  when  that  empire  had  been  laid 
prostrate  by  the  musketeers  of  Morocco,  contributed  the  most  to  its 
ruin  and  conquered  great  part  of  it,  particularly  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces, such  as  B^a  and  K^rmina. 

Nearly  the  same  character  distinguishes  the  tribe  of  the  LaCibe  on 

the  Senegal,  who,  in  general,  at  the  present  time  have  been  reduced 

to  the  rank  of  carpenters,  but,  nevertheless,  at  a  former  period  evidently 

constituted  a  distinct  tribe.*     It  is  these  degraded  tribes — viz.  besides 

those  above  mentioned,  the  Mdbube  or  Ma.be,  considered  in  general  as 

weavers  ;  the  Gergasibe,  or  shoemakers  ;  the  Wallube,  or  tailors ;  the 

Wambaibe,  or  singing  men  ;  the  Watilube,  or  beggars, — who  impart  to 

the  community  of  the  FOlbe  the  character  of  a  distinction  into  castes, 

especially  as  all  of  them,  in  the  imaginary  pedigree  of  the  Pdllo  stock, 

have  been  carried  back  to  one  common  progenitor  called  S6 ;  but  we 

find  the  same  degraded  families  among  the  Jolof.f 

The   absorbing  of  these  western  tribes,  especially  the  Jolof  and 

^  *  M.  Eichwaldt,  from   the  account  given   of  them   by  various   French 

travellers,  makes,  as  to  this  tribe,  the  following  interesting  statement,  re- 
garding them  as  gipsies: — "En  eflFet,  les  ethnographes  consid6rent  habitu- 
ellement  les  Laob^s  comme  une  branche  des  Foulahs :  mais  ce  fait  n'est 
nnllement  d^montre,  et  nous  avons  nous-mdmes  connu  des  voyagcurs  qui 
afifirmaient  que  les  Laob^s  possedaient  une  langue  nationale  differente  du 
Foulah.**     (Jfoumal  de  la  Societe  Ethnologique^  1 84 1,  vol.  i.,  p.  62.) 

\  The  Fiilbe  in  general  divide  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  their  stock  into 
four  groups  or  families ;  but  they  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  particulars  of 
the  division.     I  will  here  give  one  which  is  commonly  assumed  : — 

J  I.  The  Jel,   comprising  the   following  sections: — the   Torobe;    Ul^rbe; 

Fittobe;  Jebtobe;  Sudube;  Crube;  Tarabe;  J6llube;  Baabe  ;  Simbirankdbe, 
,,        also  caUed  Nd6jiga,  from  their  dwelling-place ;  Feroibe ;  Niikkobe ;  Sillube ; 
Sos6be ;  T6ngabe ;  Waijdbe.     Of  these  the  iJrube  are  again  subdivided  into 
five  sections, — the  U.  Biibe,  U.  Feroibe  (distinct  from  the  Feroibe  before 
mentioned),  U.  Dude,  U.  Si'kam,  U.  Waijdbe.     The  Jellube,  again,  are  sub- 
-  divided  into  three  sections, — the  J.  Yordnga,  J.  Haire,  and  J.  Masina. 

2.  The  Baa,  comprising  the  sections  of  the  Gnara  or  Ghara,  the  Sindega, 
t  and  the  Dandji. 

15  3*  file  S6,  comprising  the  Jawambe,  the  Mabube  or  Mabe,  Gergasabe, 

jU  Waflube,  Laiibe,  Wambaide,  and  Waiilube. 

»v  4"  The  Berf,  comprising  the  Siwalbe,  Jal^ji,  Kombangkobe,  and  Kingiran- 

k6be. 

^  But  besides  these  there  are  a  great  many  other  divisions  of  this  wide- 

spread  tribe,  called  from  localities,  some  of  which  I  shall  mention  as  oppor- 
^^  'onity  occurs. 

i 
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WAkoT^  by  the  Fulftilde  nation,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  an  unques- 
tionable and  unmistakable  proof  that  the  march  of  conquest  of  the  latter 
proceeded  from  west  to  east,  and  not  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  has 
been  the  generally-adopted  view  of  those  who  have  touched  upon  the 
subject  No  doubt  it  is  impossible  for  us  with  our  faint  knowledge  of 
the  migration  of  tribes  in  general,  and  of  African  tribes  in  particular,  to 
explain  how  this  tribe  came  to  settle  in  the  region  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Senegal,  as  their  type  is  distinguished  in  so  very  remark- 
able a  manner  from  the  character  of  the  other  tribes  settled  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  evidently  bears  more  resemblance  to  some  nations 
whose  dwelling-places  are  in  the  far  east,  such  as  the  Malays,  with 
whom  M.  Eichvvaldt,  in  his  ingenious  but  hypothetical  essay  on  the 
FOla,*  has  endeavoured  to  connect  them  by  way  of  Mero€.  I  myself 
am  of  opinion  that  their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  direction  of  the 
east ;  but  this  refers  to  an  age  which  for  us  is  enveloped  in  impene- 
trable darkness,  while  what  I  have  said  about  the  progress  of  their 
conquest  from  west  to  east  relates  to  historical  times,  comprising  the 
period  from  the  fourteenth  century  downwards.t  In  this  respect  the 
mission  of  two  religious  chiefs  of  this  tribe  from  Melle  (where  they 
resided  at  the  time)  to  Blri  the  king  of  B6mu,  who  ruled  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  of  the 
highest  interest,  as  it  shows  at  once  that  this  tribe,  even  at  that  early 
period,  was  distinguished  by  its  religious  learning,  and  gives  a  proof  of 
the  progress  of  the  tribe  from  west  to  east.  Some  other  facts  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  tribe 
eastward  will  be  mentioned  in  the  chronological  tables;  here  I  will 
only  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  we  find,  among 
the  most  intimate  friends  and  most  staunch  supporters  of  Mohammed  el 
Haj  Askia,  a  man  of  the  name  of  *AlI  FuUnu,  while  in  general  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Songhay  d)masty,  which  was  begun  by  that  great  ruler 
of  Negroland,  to  keep  in  check  this  tribe,  the  conquering  tendency  of 
which  could  not  but  become  apparent  to  intelligent  rulers,  notwith- 
standing the  humble  character  of  "berror6ji,"  under  which  they  used  to 
immigrate  and  settle  in  foreign  countries ;  and  this  is  the  acknowledged 
reason  why  the  Gab6ro,  a  tribe  whom  we  shall  meet  in  the  course  of 

*  Eichwaldt,  in  Journal  de  la  Socieie  Eihnologique^  1841,  vol.  i.,  p.  2,  etseq. 
Among  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  this  gentleman  in  order  to 
show  a  relation  of  the  Fiilbe  with  the  Malays,  there  is  none  of  any  con- 
sequence ;  and  all  his  specimens  of  words  brought  forward  with  this  object 
are  either  taken  from  bad  sources  or  prove  nothing,  the  only  striking  simi- 
larities in  the  language  of  these  two  nations  being  the  words  for  fish  and 
spear.  I  speak  here  of  a  special  and  direct  relationship  of  the  Fiilbe  with 
the  Malays,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  vestiges  of  the  general 
relationship  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  have  lately  been  pursued  and 
demonstrated  with  such  industry  by  Mr.  Logan. 

f  There  may  be  some  remote  affinity  between  the  Fiilbe  and  the  South 
African  tribes,  but  this  refers  to  an  age  probably  not  later  than  the  rule  of 
the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  idea  that  the  Fulbe  proceeded  from  South  Africa  is 
certainly  entirely  erroneous.  The  identity  of  a  few  numerals  in  the  Fulfulde 
find  Kaffir  languages  is  curious,  but  may  be  explained  on  historical  grounds. 
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ceedings  on  the  river  below  G^ho,  have  entirely  forgotten  their 
e  idiom,  not  having  been  allowed,  for  a  certain  period,  to  use  it. 
ST  it  be  true,  as  the  F6llani-n-H^usa  assert,  that  Kanta,  the 
•  of  the  homonymous  dynasty  of  K^bbi  in  the  very  beginning  of 
eenth  century,  was  originally  a  slave  of  a  party  of  FCilbe  settled 
:ountry,  a  fact  which,  if  confirmed,  would  prove  the  early  settle- 
'  the  tribe  in  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  decide,  although  it  is 
y  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth   century  the  Falbe 

strong  enough,  in  the  regions  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isa  or 

to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  struggles  which  ensued 
a  the  successors  of  the  first  Kanta,  while  it  was  a  chief  of  their 
le  ruler  of  Danka,  or  Denga,  who,  according  to  Ahmed  B^bd,  first 
lis  predatory  incursions  into  the  Songhay  territory,  laying  wa5t«; 
ile  and  once  extremely  populous  region  along  the  Rds  el  nid. 
us  explained  how,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventcei;th 
,  Ffilbe  tribes  were  settled  in  several  places  of  Bagirmi. 
ust  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  region  over  which  they 
attered,  were  these  people,  while  pursuing  only  their  own  local 
,  powerless  even  in  these  loosely-connected  and  almost  cruml>- 
igdoms,  where  they  had  found  a  new  home,  with  the  exception 
lena,  where  they  appear  to  have  formed  a  nucleus  of  greatei 
1,  but  destitute  of  any  religious  impulse. 

w  epoch  for  this  widespread  tribe  did  not  open  till  the  beginning 
century,  when,  in  the  year  1802,  B^wa  the  ruler  of  G6ber  sum- 
to  his  presence  the  sheikh  *Othman,  together  with  the  other 
>f  the  tribe,  and  severely  reprimanded  them  on  account  of  the 
ions  which  they  were  beginning  to  put  forward.  It  was  then 
thm^,  who,  being  settled  in  the  village  D^ghel,  performed  the 
f  im^m  to  his  countrymen,  and  had  begun  to  give  them  a  new 
is  impulse,  which  raised  them  above  their  petty  interests,  filled 
dignation  at  the  manner  in  which  he,  the  great  Moslim,  was 
by  those  pagans,  was  roused  to  the  attempt  of  making  himself 

tribe  independent  of  the  will  of  the  native  ruler  of  the  country, 
ring  assembled  his  countrymen,  who  now  conferred  upon  him 
lity  and  authority  of  a  sheikh,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt ;  but 
ceedings,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  G6ber  and  the  capital 
7a,  were  far  from  proving  successful  at  the  beginning,  he  being 
ihed  in  almost  every  encounter:  but  the  fanatical  zeal  of  his 
rs,  whom  he  continually  inspired  with  fresh  energy  by  his 
s  songs,  was  so  great  that  gradually  he  overcame  all  these 
»,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  vast 
being  greatly  assisted  in  his  career  by  his  brother  'Abd  AU^hi, 
Jiough  his  senior,  had  been  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  and  by 

Mohammed  Bello.  He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  Gando, 
le  was  besieged  for  a  long  time,  and  afterwards  at  Sifdwa,  till, 
ribed  by  Captain  Clapperton  in  the  excellent  and  concise  account 
struggle  which  he  has  given  in  the  report  of  his  second  journey, 
I  ended  his  life  in  a  sort  of  fanatical  ecstasy  or  madness. 
as  followed  by  Mohammed  Bello,  who  endeavoured  to  introduce 
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more  order  into  the  empire  thus  consolidated,  and  who,  on  the  v/hole, 
must  rank  high  among  the  African  princes,  being  distinguished  not  less 
by  his  great  love  of  learning  and  science  than  by  his  warlike  spirit, 
althous;h  his  military  achievements  were  far  from  being  always  suc- 
cessful. But  he  has  had  the  misfortune,  after  enjoying  a  great  name 
in  Europe,  for  a  short  time,  for  the  kind  and  generous  spirit  in  which 
he  received  Captain  Clapperton  on  his  first  journey,  to  incur  the  severest 
condemnation  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  that  same 
enterprii^ing  traveller  on  his  second  journey.  No  doubt  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ruler ;  but  he  must  not  be  judged  according  to  European  ;! 
ideas.  He  had  to  struggle  hard,  not  less  against  the  native  tribes  !; 
anxious  to  assert  their  independence,  than  against  his  great  rival  Moham-  t 
medel  K^nemi  the  king  of  B6mu,  who,  just  at  the  time  of  Clapperton's  i 
second  stay,  pressed  him  very  closelj^  and  having  successfully  ovemin  j 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  FulfCilde  or  FelUta  empire,  threatened  j 
Kan6.  Hence  this  political  position,  together  with  the  instigations  of 
the  Arabs,  who  feared  for  their  commerce  with  Negroland  if  the  road  j 
from  the  south  should  be  opened,  will  account  in  some  measure  for  his  \ 
treatment  of  the  English  traveller,  who  perhaps  urged  his  going  to  the 
sheikh  of  B6rnu  with  too  much  energy.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Bello's  successor  and  brother,  *Atiku,  who  ruled  from  the  year 
1832  till  1837,  would  have  weakened  the  interest  of  the  European  public 
in  the  example  which  Bello  gave  of  an  energetic  and  generous  ruler  in 
those  distant  and  out-of-the-way  regions,  *if  his  career  had  become 
known  to  them  ;  for  he  seems  to  have  fully  belied  the  expectation,  of 
"a  mean  prince,"  which  he  raised  when  still  living  in  his  retirement, 
as  a  jealous  king's  brother,  without  power  and  influence.  But  his  reign 
was  too  short  for  consolidating  sufficiently  the  loosely-connected  empire, 
although,  as  long  as  he  lived,  full  security  is  said  to  have  reigned-  The 
spirit  of  independence  broke  out  more  strongly  under  his  successor 
*Aliyu,  a  son  of  Bello  by  a  female  slave,  who,  save  a  well-meaning  and 
cheerful  disposition,  does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  many  of  the 
noble  qualities  of  his  father,  and  least  of  all  his  warlike  spirit ;  and 
hence  the  lamentable  condition  in  which  I  found  this  extensive  kingdom, 
while  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  that  affairs  will  assume  a  more  con- 
solidated character  before  another  more  energetic  ruler  succeeds  to 
*Aliyu.  Nevertheless  the  kingdom  or  empire,  even  at  the  present  time, 
still  comprises  the  same  provinces  which  it  did  at  its  most  flourishing 
period,  with  the  exception  of  Khad^ja,  the  governor  of  which  has  made 
himself  independent ;  but  the  military  strength  of  these  provinces, 
especially  as  regards  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  revenue,  is 
greatly  impaired,  although  the  latter,  collected  from  all  the  provinces  * 
together,  certainly  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  shells,  or  about 
ten  thousand  pounds  steriing,  besides  an  equal  value  in  slaves  and  native 
cloth  or  articles  of  foreign  produce.  The  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  if 
the  distracted  state  of  each  province  allowed  its  quota  to  be  withdrawn 
from  thence,  would  certainly  stiU  form  an  imposing  force, — ^viz.,  the 

*  There   are   inspectors  of  the   provinces  residing  in   S6koto,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  tribute  being  duly  delivered. 
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*  the  seat  of  government,  together  with  the  subjected  parts  of 
d  Z&nfaiSLf  about  5,000 ;  the  cavahy  of  Kan6,  from  5,000  to 
at  of  Batlchi,  from  1,500  to  2,000 ;  that  of  Z^gzeg,  3,000;  Ada- 
xx>;  K^tsena  and  M^saw,  each  about  1,000;  Kat^um,  1,200; 
and  Sh6ra,  each  500;  Bob^ru,  600;  Ddura,  400;  Kaz^ure, 
X  But  we  have  seen  to  what  a  state  Z^fara  is  at  present 
while  the  curious  manner  in  which  K^bbi  is  portioned  out 
the  rulers  of  S6koto  and  Gando  cannot  fail  to  cause  a  great 
jalousy  and  controversy  between  the  two  courts,  at  the  very 
power ;  and  as  for  Adam^wa,  there  are  stilt  so  many  hostile 
in  the  interior  of  that  half-subdued  province,  that  it  is  impos- 
(dthdraw  from  thence  a  particle  of  its  home  force  ;  nay,  even 
nee  of  Kan6  is  so  harassed  and  distracted  by  the  continual 
f  the  governor  of  Khad6ja,  that  the  ruler  of  that  province  is 
able  to  send  a  few 
horsemen  to  join  the 
his  liege  lord.  We 
1  how  that  same  rebel 
of  Khad^ja  repeatedly 
a  numerous  host  taken 
3st  all  the  provinces  of 
'e,  which  had  been  sent 
im;  and  we  shall  see 
re  the  inglorious  ma- 
s  of  Allyu  himself, 
led  out,  in  person,  his 
linst  the  enemy  during 
in  Wumo,  of  which  I 
'  proceed  to  give  a  short 


^m^hcAm^O 


o 


[y,  April  4. — Having  en- 
quarters  in  the  dark,  I 

idea  of  their  character  ; 

IS  not  till  the  following 
I  became  aware  of  it. 

isisted,  as  shown  in  the 

aying    woodcut,    of    a 
courtyard    containing 

mt  a  clay  building,  which 

d  two  apartments,  be- 

small  granary,  built  of 

which  was  covered  all  round  with  straw  at  the  setting-in  of  the 

ison,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  violent  rains.     The  clay  hall 

I  built  by  Abti,  the  elder  brother  and  the  predecessor  of  the 

^haladlma,  who  greatly  surpassed  the  latter  in  warlike  energy, 
fell  in  Zinfara  during  that  unfortunate  expedition  against  the 

ra,  the  preparations  for  which  Mr.  Overweg  witnessed  during 
in  Mar^di,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  185 1.     The 

I  apartment  of  this  clay  hall,  supported  by  two  massive  columns, 


1.  Entrance  hut  or  parlour,  furnished  witii 
two  seats  of  clay  and  two  couches  of  the  same 
material.    2.  Second  hut,  without  couches. 

3.  Open  courtyard,  overgrown  with  grass. 

4.  Hut  for  my  chief  servant.  5.  Clay  hall, 
with  a  store-room  at  the  back.  6.  Small 
granary. 
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with  an  average  temperature  of  94°,  was  an  excellent  abode  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  it  felt  very  cool  and  pleasant ;  but  it  was 
rather  oppressive  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  air  outside 
was  so  much  cooler.  But  in  the  courtyard  there  was  not  the  slightest 
shade,  all  the  trees  in  this  quarter  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  huts  con- 
sisting of  reed,  having  been  swept  away  by  a  great  conflagration  the 
preceding  year,  a  young  k6ma  tree,  which  had  been  planted  at  a  later 
period,  only  just  beginning  to  put  forth  its  foliage.  The  whole  court- 
yard, also,  was  in  a  most  filthy  state,  characteristic  of  the  manners  of 
the  natives  in  their  present  degraded  moral  and  political  situation. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  I  had  to  do,  in  order  to  make  myself 
tolerably  comfortable,  was  to  cleanse  out  this  Augean  stable,  to  build 
a  hut  for  my  servants,  and  a  shady  retreat  for  myself.  I  was  well  aware 
that  the  latter,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  make  water-tight,  would  become 
useless  with  the  first  considerable  fall  of  rain ;  but  I  entertained  the 
hope  that,  before  that  time,  I  should  be  able  to  set  out  on  my  journey. 

It  was  market-day,  there  being  a  market  held  here  every  Monday 
and  Friday,  although  the  great  market  of  S6koto,  which  is  much  more 
important,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of  that  place,  still 
serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages  at  large.  Sending,  therefore,  into  the  market  in 
order  to  supply  my  most  urgent  wants,  I  found  that  com,  as  well  as 
meat,  was  even  dearer  here  than  in  Kdtsena, — 100  shells  scarcely 
sufficing  for  the  daily  maintenance  of  one  horse,  and  800  shells 
buying  no  more  corn  than  500  would  have  done  in  Katsena,  while 
an  ox  for  slaughtering  cost  7,000  shells,  and  I  bought  two  milking- 
goats,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  luxtuy  of  a  little  milk  for  my  tea,  for  2,700 
shells.  The  only  article  which  was  at  all  cheap  was  onions.  The 
market  is  held  on  a  natural  platform  spreading  out  in  front  of  the 
north-western  gate,  and  surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  ditch,  as,  in  the 
present  weak  state  of  the  Ftilbe,  the  market  people  are  liable  to  be 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  enemy.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  town,  I  visited  the  following  day,  in  company  with  my  friend  Alh^ttu, 
who,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  present  I  had  given  him  in  G^wasO, 
and  in  expectation  of  more,  took  me  under  his  special  protection ;  but 
in  crossing  the  town,  in  a  westerly  direction  from  our  quarters,  I  was 
surprised  at  its  neglected  and  dirty  appearance, — a  small  ravine  which 
intersects  the  town  forming  a  most  disgusting  spectacle,  even  worse 
than  the  most  filthy  places  of  any  of  the  deserted  capitals  of  Italy. 
Emerging  then  by  the  western  gate  (the  k6fa-n-s^buwa),  through  which 
leads  the  road  to  S6koto,  and  which  was  just  being  repaired  by  the 
people  of  the  ghaladima,  in  order  to  make  it  capable  of  withstanding 
the  effects  of  the  rainy  season,  we  turned  northwards  round  the  town. 
In  front  of  each  gate,  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  there  is  a  group  of  wells,  each  with  a  little  round  day 
house,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  well  has  his  usual  residence,  levying 
on  each  jar  of  water  a  small  contribution  of  five  shells  ;  but  there  are 
also  a  great  number  of  wells  facing  the  north-western  gate,  close  to  the 
market. 


PARTICULAR  DESBRIPTION. 
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^Tiiig  a  small  farm,  belonging  to  my  friend  'Abd  el  Kader  the  sultan 
rfAgades,  OQ  our  left,  we  then  turned  round  to  the  north,  into  the  road 
which  leads  to  Salame,  and  crossed  once  more  tlie  "  gulbi-n-riraa," 
which  takes  its  course  towards  SOkoto,  exhibiting  a  very  uneven  bottom, 
idd  forming  several  pools  of  stagnant  water.  Here  a  broad  plain 
qmad  out,  at  present  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  where  my  poor  camels 
L.j  ;^  ._^  jijj.  pastujg^  putting  me  to  s  daily  cx;jeiisc  of  ciglit 


nAgBd. 


limdrcd  shells  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength  by  means  of  "  harSwa," 
« bean-straw,  which  furnishes  the  most  nourishing  food  for  the  camel 
in  these  regions,  though  in  general  it  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for 
the  horse.  Having  thus  fed  my  camels  for  some  lime,  I  sent  them  to 
(greater  distance,  in  the  direction  of  SOkoto,  hetiveen  DankCrau  and 
Gida-n-minomI,  where  better  fodder  was  to  be  procured. 

After  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  other  pans  of  Negroland,  I  was 
•itoniBhed  at  the  naked  appearance  of  the  country  around  the  capital, 
only  ft  few  ktika  or  monkey-bread  trees  being  seen  ]  but  the  country 
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presented  a  very  different  aspect  on  my  return  journey  the  next  year, 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  G6ber  is  distinguished  for  its  general 
dryness,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  esteemed  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  cattle-breeding.  The  frontiers  of  the  three  different  provinces  or 
territories  (viz.  Kebbi,  G6ber,  and  Adar)  join  in  this  comer ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  that,  while  S6koto  is  regarded  as  lying  within  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Kebbi,  Wurno  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
conquered  territory  of  the  province  of  G6ber ;  while  just  beyond  the 
gulbi-n-rima,  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  province  of  Adar  or  Tadlar 
commences. 

But,  to  return  to  my  first  promenade  round  Wurno,  having  surveyed 
the  broad  dry  valley  of  the  gulbi,  we  turned  round  the  precipitous  cliflfe 
over  which  winding  paths  lead  up  to  the  town,  and,  having  skirted  for  a 
while  a  small  branch  or  kor&mma  which  further  on  turns  away,  we  kept 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  re-entered  the  place  from  "the 
south-eastern  comer,  through  the  gate  by  which  we  had  made  our  first 
entrance.  On  the  preceding  page  the  reader  will  find  a  woodcut  which 
will  serve  to  show  its  situation  much  better  than  any  description 
could  do. 

Meanwhile  the  town  became  more  and  more  deserted;  and  on 
April  6th  Alhittu  and  *Omir,  or  Ghomdro,  the  two  brothers  of  the 
ghaladima,  with  numbers  of  other  people,  went  to  join  the  expedition: 
but  these  fighting  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  care  only  about  their 
bodily  comfort,  and  for  a  few  "  goriye  "  or  K6la  nuts  would  be  willing 
to  sell  the  whole  of  their  military  accoutrements.  It  was  a  great  matter 
with  these  warriors,  that,  while  the  old  goriye  were  nearly  finished,  the 
new  ones,  which  were  just  then  brought  into  the  market,  were  sold  for 
the  high  price  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  shells  each.  In  scarcely  any 
place  of  Negroland  did  I  observe  so  little  true  military'  spirit  as  in 
Wurno ;  and  almost  all  the  leading  men  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  their  rule  in  these  quarters  is  drawing  to  an 
end. 

Friday^  April  8. — It  was  again  market-day,  and  I  made  sundry 
purchases,  including  a  small  ox,  for  almsgiving,  as  I  had  made  it  a  rule, 
in  every  large  town  where  I  stayed  any  considerable  time,  to  distribute 
alms  amongst  the  poor.  I  was  astonished  at  the  great  quantity  of  cotton 
which  was  brought  into  the  market,  and  which  showed  what  these  fine 
vales  are  capable  of  producing,  if  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  being 
plunged  in  apathy  and  exposed  to  the  daily  incursions  of  a  relentless 
enemy,  were  protected  by  a  strong  government  This  very  day  we 
received  the  news  that  the  rebellious  K^biwa,  or  natives  of  Kebbi,*  liad 
made  a  foray  against  Seftina,  a  town  situated  on  the  most  frequented 
road  between  S6koto  and  Gando,  the  two  capitals  and  central  seats  of 
the  power  of  the  Ftllbe  in  these  quarters.  The  neighbouring  F^llani 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  had  prevented  the  enemy  from 

*  The  national  name  Kabawa  is  taken  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  name^ 
Kabi,  which  was  formerly  in  use  (exactly  like  the  form  Mali,  Malawa),  but 
has  given  place  to  the  form  Kebbi,  which  is  thus  distinctly  written,  even  in 
ArabiCf  by  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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taking  it ;  but  six  horses  had  been  carried  away.     Only  a  few  days 

later  the  news  arrived  of  another  attack  having  been  made  by  the 

rebels  upon  the  town  of  G^ndi,  the  residence  of  Dyang-rOwa,  one  day's 

distance  to  the  south  from  Bfmi-n-Kebbi,  although  this  time  they  were 

less  fortunate,  and  were  said  to  have  been  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 

tweoty-two  horses.     Meanwhile  the  sultan  himself,  with  his  sluggish 

host  of  cavalry,  instead  of  attacking  the  G6ber^wa,  who  already,  before 

we  left  IC^tsena,  had  taken  the  field  with  a  numerous  army,  was  said 

\o  be  stationed  in  Kattiru.    He  had  been  joined  by  the  governor  of 

Z^ya  in  person,  while  Kan6  had  sent  only  the  ghaladfma  with  the 

whole  of  their  cavalry. 

From  Kattiru,  'Allyu  with  his  army,  after  some  useless  delay,  betook 
himself  to  Kiuri-n-Nam6da,  whence  we  received  news  on  the  nth,  the 
G<)ber&wa  having  meanw-hile  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  him, 
without  being  able  to  induce  him  to  offer  them  battle.  The  dread  of 
these  effeminate  conquerors  for  the  warlike  chief  of  the  GObcr^wa,  the 
son  of  Yaktiba,  is  almost  incredible.  He  has  ruled  since  1836,  and,  the 
preceding  year,  had  roused  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  population  of 
the  various  provinces  to  a  struggle  for  their  national  and  religious  inde- 
pendence against  the  ruling  tribe.  This  dread  of  him  has  been  carried 
so  far,  that  they  have  quite  obliterated  his  real  name,  calling  him  only 
May^i,  or  "the  warrior."  While  *AlIyu  was  stationed  at  Kiuri-n- 
Nam6da,  and  part  of  his  army  was  in  Dankdrba,  the  Azena  made  an 
attack  upon  R^ya,  a  town  situated  at  a  day  s  distance  from  the  former 
place.  But  the  whole  condition  of  the  country,  to  the  west  as  well  as 
to  the  east,  was  most  deplorable ;  and  three  native  merchants,  of  the 
Zorom^wa  or  Zoghor^n,  when  speaking  about  my  projected  journey 
towards  the  Niger,  and  beyond  that  river  westward,  told  me  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  "  b^bo  hafla,"  "  there  is  no  road ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
"the  country  is  closed  to  you,  and  you  cannot  proceed  in  that  direction." 
And  taking  into  consideration  the  low  ebb  of  courage  and  enterprise 
among  the  natives — the  weakness  and  unwarlike  spirit  of  'Aliyu — the 
complete  nullity  ol  Khalllu — the  vigour  of  the  young  and  warlike 
M^dem6  the  rebel  chief  of  Kebbi,  who,  starting  from  his  residence 
'  Aigdngo,  distant  only  a  couple  of  hours'  march  from  that  of  Khalilu, 
was  carrying  the  flame  of  destruction  in  every  direction — the  revolted 
province  of  Zab^rma,  with  an  equally  young  and  energetic  ruler,  D^tid 
the  son  of  Hammam  Jymma — the  province  of  Dendina  in  open  revolt 
and  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  river, — all  these  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  prospect  of  my  accomplishing  this  journey  very  doubtful. 
Moreover,  besides  the  weakness  of  the  two  rulers  of  the  FOlbe 
dominions,  there  is  evidently  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  courts  of 
S6koto  and  Gando  ;  and  here  we  find  the  spectacle  of  two  weak  powers 
weakening  each  other  still  more,  instead  of  uniting  most  cordially  in  an 
energetic  opposition  against  the  common  foe.  For  instance,  the  young 
chief  of  Kebbi,  who  at  present  caused  them  so  much  trouble,  had  been 
previously  a  prisoner  in  Wumo  ;  but  when  Khalilu  wanted  to  take  his 
Ufe,  'Allyu  procured  his  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  splendid  charger  to 
boot 
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But  a  European  will  achieve  what  the  natives  of  the  country  them- 
selves deem  impossible  ;  and  my  friends  the  Zoromdwa  merchants,  who 
wanted  to  induce  me  to  relinquish  my  project,  had  perhaps  their  own 
private  interests  in  view.  They  probably  entertained  the  hope  that,  in 
case  of  my  being  prevented  from  penetrating  w^estward,  I  Should  bft 
obliged  to  sell  my  stock  here,  which  I  now  kept  back  as  a  provision 
for  the  road  before  me.  By  way  of  consoling  them,  I  gave  thetn  a 
parcel  of  beads  of  the  kind  called  dankas&wa,  which  1  found  useless 
for  the  countries  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  in  exchange  for  some 
shells  I  was  in  want  of  for  the  daily  expenses  of  my  household. 

Meanwhile  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
topography  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  province  of  Kebbi  has  been  portioned  out  between  the  two 
empires  of  Gando  and  S6koto.  I  also  compiled  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  this  country,  which  began  greatly  to  attract  my  attention.  Mean- 
while, in  order  to  preserve  my  health,  I  took  a  ride  almost  every  day, 
out  of  the  town,  and  was  in  particular  much  interested  in  an  excursion 
which  I  made  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th,  in  a  northerly  direction,  on 
the  road  to  Saldme,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  great  highroad  to 
Adar  and  Agades.  A  cheerful  aspect  was  especially  exhibited  hf  the 
village  of  Fichi,  stretching  out  to  a  considerable  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  skirted  by  a  small  watercourse,  which  inundates  and  fettilizes 
the  neighbouring  grounds  during  the  rainy  season,  so  that  the  people 
are  able  to  raise,  besides  two  species  of  yams,  namely,  gw&za  and  r6go, 
a  good  deal  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Beyond,  a  wide  open  plain  spreads 
out,  covered  with  the  plant  *'  kakma,"  which  looks  very  much  like  aghdl 
{Hedysarum  Alhaggi).  But  the  whole  of  this  ground  so  near  the 
capital  is  now  very  unsafe  under  the  weak  rule  of  *AlIyu,  and  exposed 
to  continual  inroads  of  the  energetic  G6ber5.wa  ;  and  a  few  days  later 
the  village  of  Sal5.me  itself  was  ransacked  by  the  enemy,  and  a  good 
many  slaves  carried  off.  The  more  desperate  the  condition  of  the 
country  was,  the  more  remarkable  appeared  to  me  the  outward  show 
of  dominion  which  was  maintained ;  in  proof  of  this  I  ihay  state  that 
the  very  day  we  received  the  news  of  a  new  outbreak  of  the  general 
mutiny  of  the  native  tribes,  the  tribute  from  the  provinces  of  Kan6  and 
Z&riya  entered  the  town. 

Wednesday^  April  20. — A  highly  interesting  and  delightful  inter- 
ruption to  my  protracted  and  involuntary  stay  in  Wumo  was  caused  by 
an  excursion  which  I  made  to  S6koto.  The  first  part  of  this  road  I  had 
already  become  acquainted  with  on  a  former  ride,  which  had  extended 
as  far  as  Dank6mu  ;  but  at  that  period,  being  more  intent  upon  inhaling 
the  fresh  air  than  upon  laying  down  the  country,  I  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  which  is  going  on  in  this 
valley,  while  on  this  occasion  the  features  of  the  country,  and  in  particular 
this  branch  of  cultivation,  formed  a  special  object  of  attraction  to  me. 
For  it  was  the  first  time  during  my  travels  in  Negroland  that  I  had  seen 
rice  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  as  we  were  winding  along  the  foot 
of  the  rocky  hills  to  the  south-east,  crossing  the  various  small  channels 
wldch  descend  from  them  and  alteiwaids  ioin  the  greater  rivulet  which 
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-e  sacw  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  the  country  became  dotted  with 
nail  villages,  or  "rugga,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  Folbe,  some  of 
lem  of  historical  renown,  such  as  D^hel  or  D^iggel,  the  village  where 
Dthmfln  the  Reformer  had  his  usual  residence  before  he  rose  to  that 
;reat  political  importance  which  he  attained  in  after  times.  But  such 
B  the  degraded  state  of  these  conquerors  at  the  present  time,  that  even 
hifl  village,  which,  if  they  had  the  sliglitest  ambition  or  feeling  of 
national  honour,  ought  to  be  a  memorable  and  venerable  place  to  them 
tor  all  ages,  has  been  ransacked  by  the  G6berdwa,  and  lies  almost 
dtterted. 

It  is  at  Ddghel  that  the  valley  attains  its  greatest  breadth  ;  but  as 

we  advanced  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  was  narrower,  till,  at  the 

village   called  Gfda-n-mtoomI,  it  became  greatly  contracted,  shortly 

after  which,  the  river  turning  away  to  a  greater  distance,  the  path 

hscended  the  rocks.     It  is  the  same  path  along  which  Clappcrtou,  on 

hii  second  journey,  went  so  repeatedly  from  S6koto  to  Mag^riya,  but 

which,  from  the  scanty  information  obtained  from  his  papers  in  this 

respect,  has  been  laid  down  so  very  erroneously.     In  general,  I  cannot 

pnuse  too  highly  the  zeal  and  accuracy  (allowance  being  made  for  his 

postions  of  longitude)  with  which  this  eminent  and  successful  traveller, 

who  crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  African  continent  between  the 

Mediterranean  and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  has  laid   down   his   various 

journeys.     On  the  other  hand,  the  companion  of  his  former  travels, 

Major  Denham,   has  shown  great  inaccuracy,  both  with  respect  to 

distances  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  his  various  routes. 

The  ground  was  enlivened  by  the  cultivation  of  "  r6go,"  which,  when 
ittaining  a  certain  growth,  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
iceneiy ;  but  kOka  or  baobab  trees  were  almost  the  only  larger  vege- 
table production  which  adorned  the  country  during  the  first  part  of  our 
ride,  sometimes  shooting  out  from  between  the  very  blocks  of  sandstone 
with  which  the  hills  were  strewn.  Further  on,  another  tree,  called 
"kidasi,"  and  a  few  small  tamarind-trees  also  appeared,  and  the  tops 
of  the  ant-hills,  which  at  times  form  regular  rows,  were  often  adorned 
iiith  the  fine  fresh-leaved  bush  **  s6rkeki."  The  ground,  which  consists 
ttf  black  argillaceous  soil,  ''Uka,"  or  "firki,"  as  it  is  called  in  B6mu, 
not  yet  fertilized  by  the  rainy  season,  was  cracked  and  torn  asunder, 
idiile  the  white  **kfili  b^bal6"  (Buphaga  Afficana)^  which  enliven 
feveiy  jiistrict  of  Negroland  where  cattle  are  common,  were  stalking 
about  in  the  fields,  looking  out  for  food.  But  cattle  at  the  present  time 
were  sought  for  in  vain.  Here  they  would  have  found  no  pasture,  and 
la  consequence  were  driven  to  a  great  distance,  as  is  the  general  custom 
with  the  Ftilbe  or  F^Uani  of  these  quarters,  even  those  settled  in  the 
tmmnce  of  K&tsena  having  at  times  their  herds  of  cattle  pasturing  in 
oe  fiir-distant  grassy  and  healthy  grounds  of  Zaberma. 

While  the  cultivation  of  rice  prevails  in  the  north-easternmost  part  of 
tiie  valley,  more  cotton  and  sorghum  were  observed  towards  the  village 
hf  Gida-n-mtoomI,  although  the  state  of  the  fields  did  not  argue  a  great 
deal  of  industty  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  being  rather  obstructed 
hy  weeds  and  thorny  bushes.    But  far  more  native  corn  is  grown  on 
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the  other  side  ot  Wurno,  so  that  it  even  forms  a  mercantile  speculation, 
on  a  small  scale,  to  carry  corn  from  Wurno  to  S6koto ;  nay,  even  sheep 
are  transported,  in  this  way  for  a  very  small  profit,  being  bought  in 
Wurno  for  1,200,  or,  when  on  credit,  for  1,400  shells,  and  sold  in  Sbkoto 
for  1,500. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  close  beyond  a  source  of  limpid 
water  producing  a  narrow  spot  of  fresh  verdure,  the  rocky  surface  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  fertile  plain  of  sand  covering  the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  while  the  fields  of  the  various  farmers  were  separated  firam 
each  other  by  slabs  of  sandstone.  The  labours  of  the  fields,  however,  had  J 
not  yet  begun  ;  and  trees  also  here  were  scanty,  a  small  mimosa  indicate  \ 
ing  the  halfway  or  "  mar^rraba  "  between  the  two  tovras,  while  another  J 
village  was  distinguished  by  a  single  del6b  palm.  Having  reached  the  }. 
highest  point  of  the  path,  from  whence  we  obtained  the  first  sight  of  ^ 
S6koto,  we  descended  into  a  deeper  hollow  or  irregular  valley,  adorned  S 
by  fine  green  fields  of  *'  r6go,"  and  bordered  by  living  hedges  of  the  3 
Nux purgans,  the  nut  being  still  green,  but  having  just  attained  its  full 
size.  * 

This  was  the  valley  of  Bamtima,  which  is  distinguished  on  account    ■• 
of  its  fertility  and  abundance  of  water,  but  for  this  same  reason  is  rather    | 
unhealthy,  and,  during  and  shortly  after  the  rainy  season,  becomes  quite    '\ 
impassable  for  travellers.     Close  to  the  source,  which  rushes  forth  from  J 
the  western  cliffs,  a  small  market  is  held,  where  travellers  generally    < 
make  a  short  halt ;  but  this  spot  being  very  narrow,  and  affording  bdit    « 
little  comfort  for  a  midday  halt,  we  went  on  a  little  further,  and  halted    - 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  vale,  under  two  fine  dflrremi  trees 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path.     Here,   where  the  principal  vale  is 
joined  by  a  side  branch,  and  where  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture 
is  collected,  the  vegetation  is  especially  rich,  and  a  beautiful  limQn 
tree  full  of  fruit  adorned  the  place,  besides  young  offshoots  of  the 
plantain.     But  more  interesting  still  was  a  small  plantation  of  sugar 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  although  the  stalks  were  at  present  only 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  I  learned  that  this  piece  of  ground  belonged  to  a  man  who  not  jj 
only  cultivated,  but  even  prepared  sugar :  but  I  did  not  then  make  his  \ 
acquaintance,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  time.     Meanwhile  enjoying  our 
cool  shade,  we  partook  of  a  very  moderate  but  wholesome  African 
luncheon,  consisting  of  a  few  onions  boiled  in  water,  seasoned  with 
some  tamarind  fruit  and  a  little  butter,  which  forms  a  very  refreshing  J, 
treat  during  the  hot  hours  of  a  tropical  climate ;  for  the  onions  here-  "  j 
about  are  of  excellent  quality  and  extremely  cheap,  fifteen  being  sold 
for  ten  kurdl. 

Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  we  fell  in  with  a  long  marriage 
procession,  consisting  of  a  bride  and  her  mother,  both  mounted  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  female  servants 
and  attendants,  carrying  the  simple  household  furniture  on  their  heads. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  interesting  procession  caused  a  cheerful 
intermezzo,  a  greater  variety  of  vegetation  was  perceptible  at  a  village 
on  our  right.     Besides  k6rna,  there  were  a  few  dtim  and  deleb  palms ; ' 
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tie  fields  were  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  tamarind-trees,  but 
all  growth. 

(ceeding  thus  over  the  rocky  ground,  we  reached  the  small  rivulet 
»koto,  the  "  guIbi-n-R4ba "  or  "Btigga,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in  its 
r  course,  where  I  fell  in  with  it  on  my  return  journey,  gulbi-n- 
ra.  Even  at  the  present  season  it  had  a  small  current  of  water, 
nly  about  ten  yards  wide  and  ten  inches  deep,  and  just  sufficient 
i  to  vrater  our  horses.  The  water  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for 
;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  shallow  wells  or  holes  are  dug  in 
ravel  at  some  distance  from  the  stream,  in  order  to  supply  the  poor 
le.  The  wealthier  classes  are  believed  to  be  supplied  from  other 
:ers,  although  such  a  presumption  is  very  often  false,  the  water 
this  stream  being  merely  sold  to  them  under  a  more  pompous  title. 
cending  then  the  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
which  rises  to  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  leaving  a  spacious 
rin&  **  or  dyeing-place  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  our  left,  we  entered 
vails  of  Sdkoto  by  the  k6fa-n-rimi ;  and  although  the  interior  did 
at  present  exhibit  that  crowded  appearance  which  made  such  a 
sing  impression  upon  Clapperton,  the  part  nearest  the  wall  being 
*r  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  people  being  evidently  reduced  to  a 
i  of  great  poverty  and  misery,  it  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  me, 
ccount  of  the  number  of  dtan  palms  and  kOrna  trees  by  which  it  is 
ned. 

rders  having  been  sent  beforehand,  I  was  quartered  without  delay 
ic  house  of  the  ghaladfma — a  clay  dwelling  in  tolerable  repair,  but 
of  white  ants,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  a  "  gad6  "  or  couch  of 
8,  where  I  was  able  to  rest  myself  and  put  away  my  small  effects, 
out  being  continually  exposed  to  the  insidious  attacks  of  these 
dous  insects.  Having  thus  made  myself  comfortable,  my  first 
the  following  morning  was  to  M6dibo  *Alf,  who  had  already  testi- 
bis  firiendship  for  me  by  sending  me  a  fat  sheep  to  Wurno. 
ring  entirely  from  the  present  generation  of  beggars,  whose  ignoble 
ts  make  a  long  stay  in  Wumo  or  S6koto  intolerable,  he  is  a  cheerful 
nan  of  noble  demeanour,  and  with  pure  Ftilbe  features,  with  which 
middle  height  and  rather  spare  growth  exactly  correspond.  He 
simply  but  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  shirt  and  a  shawl  of  the  same 
JT.  M6dibo  *Ali  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  family  of  the  Reformer 
alive,  being  the  son  of  *AlI  an  elder  brother  of  *Othmin  the  Jehidi, 
about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  was  seated  in  the  antechamber 
3  house,  before  the  door  of  which  his  little  herd  of  milch  cows  were 
mbled;  and  he  received  me  with  unaffected  kindness.  I  imme- 
dy  saluted  him  as  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  and  cheerful  conversation,  after  which  I  delivered  to  him 
present,  consisting  of  a  heUli  berntls,  a  piece  of  white  muslin,  a 
1  red  cap  or  "  mitri,"  a  small  flask  of  **6ttdr"  of  roses,  two  razors,  a 
ad  of  cloves,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  a  looking-glass ;  and  he  was 
icularly  dehghted  with  some  of  these  articles,  which,  on  account  of 
insecurity  of  the  road  at  the  present  time,  are  imported  more  rarely 
1  ffotn  KanO.    In  former  times  a  great  many  Arabs  used  to  visit  this 
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place,  partly  for  purposes  of  trade,  partly  in  order  to  obtain  ^  present 
from  the  sultan ;  but  the  danger  of  the  communication  in  the  present 
reduced  state  of  the  empire  is  so  great,  that  not  a  single  Arab  merchant 
visits  the  town.  This  circumstance  cannot  fail  to  render  the  conquering 
tribe  more  favourably  disposed  towards  opening  an  intercou^e  with  the 
English,  or  Europeans  in  general,  by  way  of  the  Niger.  At  present 
almost  the  whole  traffic  in  foreign  merchandise  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Ghlt  and  Agades,  especially  in  those  of  Mohammed  P6ro,  my 
friend  the  fugger  of  Agades,  who,  being  a  native  of  Adar,  and  having  a 
numerous  host  of  full-grown  sons,  exercises  a  great  influence  upon 
commercial  and  even  political  affairs  in  these  quarters. 

Having  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  respectable 
man  in  the  town,  I  made  a  longer  promenade  through  its  interior,  vrhfiu 
I  found  the  chief  quarter,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  Bello, 
greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  royal  mansion  itself  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
decay.  No  doubt  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  oif  the 
town,  especially  the  males,  had  joined  the  expedition  of  'Allyu  to 
Z&nfara :  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  population  consists  of  Zoro- 
mdwa  or  Zoghorfin,  or,  as  they  are  called  further  westward,  Jaw^mbe, 
a  peculiar  tribe  which  I  have  mentioned  before  and  about  wh^ch  I  shall 
say  more  in  another  place,  mixed  here  virith  the  Im6shagh  of  Adar,  who 
do  not  join  the  army,  the  war  could  not  exercise  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place.  The  Zoromlwa,  in  fact, 
are  the  artisans  of  jthe  town,  and  the  small  tradesmen  and  brokers,  and 
exercise  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  art  of  working  in  leather,  in  which 
they  are  very  expert,  having  probably  learned  it  from  the  Emgedesfye. 

In  endeavouring  to  survey  the  town,  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  the  maike^ 
which  is  situated  at  its  north-eastern  corner,  on  the  brink  of  the  rugged 
slope  which  descends  into  the  valley.  It  was  empty  at  the  present 
time, — only  a  few  slight  sheds  being  made  ready  for  the  following  day, 
when  the  great  market  was  to  be  held ;  and  the  prospect  over  the 
broad  flat  valley  to  the  north  and  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  Dtlndayi 
was  uninterrupted,  presenting  at  this  season  a  scorched-up  savanna, 
while  the  deep  rill  of  the  river  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  A 
number  of  blind  women,  leaning  on  their  staves  or  led  by  young  chilr 
drcn,  were  seen  carrjring  pitchers  of  water  up  the  cliff,  affording  a  sad 
proof  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  of  the  town,  where  blindness 
is  very  frequent.  Turning  then  westwards  from  the  market,  I  reached 
the  house  of  the  late  king  *Atiku,  where  at  present  his  son  H&medu 
resides,  vA\o  formerly  had  his  residence  at  Baktira,  till  that  place  waa 
taken  by  the  Gober^wa.  The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  quarter 
adjacent  is  tolerably  well  inhabited — at  least,  better  than  any  other  part 
of  the  town ;  for  Hdmedu  is  the  chief  of  the  Sissilbe  or  Syllebiwa,* 

*  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place  about  this  interesting  tribe,  who, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Negro  stock  of  the  Wakor^,  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  remarkable  migration  and  conquest  of  the  Fiilbe  eastward ;  here  1 
will  only  mention  the  various  sections  into  which  they  are  divided,  at  least 
as  far  as  these  eastern  quarters  are  concerned.  These  are  the  Ijobarde, 
L6mbe,  Seningbe,  Yir6be,  Warbe,  Jakk<5be,  Walarbe,  Jagalbe,  and  Jatf  be. 
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5vhp    form  the  principal  3tQck  of  the  population  of  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  or  rugga  of  S6koto.    The  different  nationality  of  these  Sylle- 
b^^va,  causing  a  cjiversity  of  interests  and  pursuits,  is  stated  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  *AlIyu,  who  has  been  made  sultan  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  T6robe,  does  not  like  to  reside  at  S6koto  as  well 
as    at    Wurn6,  although  his  residence  at  the  latter  place   is  greatly 
needed  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  his  power,  in  consequence  of 
the  continual  danger  from  the  G6ber4wa,  who,  if  the  sultan  should  stay 
m  S6koto,  would  endanger  the  safety  of  all  the  people  living  in  the 
open   villages  and  hamlets  between  the  former  and  the  present  resi- 
dence ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Bello  built  the  town  of  Mag^ya 
(the  site  of  which,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  latter,  I  have  indicated 
on  a  former  occasion),  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  for  Wum6. 
The  chief,  H^medu,  was  at  present  absent;  but  I  have  mentioned 
already  that  I  sent  him  a  present  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Gdwasfl, 
on  accouut  of  his  influential  position,  although  I  thought  it  politic  after- 
wards to  keep  put  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  not  to 
excite  any  jealousy,  H^medu  being  one  of  the  nearest,  if  not  the  very 
nearest,  to  the  succession,  but  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
courtiers.     Passing,  then,  along  the  well-frequented  road  which  leads 
out  of  the  town,  we  emerged  from  the  k6fa-n-*AtIku,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  first  glimpse  of  the  country  which  I  was  to  traverse  on  my  road  to 
Gando. 

It  was  an  open  level  tract,  at  present  without  many  signs  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  that  part  nearest  the  town  was  agreeably  enlivened  by  a 
thriving  suburb  extending  as  far  as  the  k6fa-n-Tar5jnnia,  and  buried  in 
a  thicket  of  shady  trees  and  hedges,  thus  presenting  altogether  a  more 
animated  spectacle  than  the  interior  of  the  town  itself.  Keeping  along 
the  machicolated  wall,  here  only  about  twelve  feet  high  and  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  and  following  the  path  between  it  and  the  suburb,  we 
entered  the  town,  and  turned  our  steps  to  the  house  of  the  gedido, 
where  Captain  Clappertbn  closed  his  meritorious  career  as  an  African 
ejqplorer. 

The  house  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  *AbdO,  the  son  of  the  ged&do, 
who,  although  not  very  energetic,  and  still  less  warlike,  is  a  man  of 
cheerful  disposition  and  good  principles,  having  too  great  a  veneration 
for  his  father,  who  did  so  much  towards  embellishing  and  adorning  this 
town,  to  allow  his  residence  to  go  to  ruin.     The  old  ged^do  had  long 
outlived  his  master,  Pello ;  and  if  \  had  proceeded  to  S6koto  directly 
from  Agades,  I  should  still  Jiave  found  him  alive ;  for  he  only  died 
during  my  presence  in  kan6,  in  February  185 1.     I  will  here  only  men- 
tion that  it  w^s  believed  for  a  moment  in  England  that  Clapperton  died 
from  the  effects  of  poison ;  but  the  amount  of  fatigue,  privations,  and 
sickness  to  which  this  jnost  eminent  of  African  travellers  was  exposed 
on  his  circuitous  journey,  by  way  of  Niipe  and  Kan6,  from  the  coast  as 
far  as  this  place,  explains  fully  how  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  §hock  which  jnen^al  disappointment  exercised  upon  him : 
nay,  i^  is  wonderful  how  he  bore  up  so  long,  if  his  own  hints  with  regard 
to  the  st^te  pf  hi§  bpalth  ^re  taken  in^o  account, 
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In  the  evening,  my  old  friend  M6dibo  *Alf,  and  the  mother  of  Abti, 
the  elder  and  more  warlike  brother  of  the  present  ghaladima,  who  was 
slain  by  the  G6berdwa  two  years  before  my  visit  to  this  place,  treated 
me  hospitably,  and  I  sent  a  present  to  Sdldu,  a  younger  son  of  Bello, 
who  resides  in  Sdkoto,  and  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  mayor. 

Friday,  April  22. — It  was  the  great  market-day,  which  was  of  some 
importance  to  me,  as  I  had  to  buy  a  good  many  things,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  send  there  a  sum  of  70,000  shells ;  but  the  market  did  not  be- 
come well-frequented  or  well-stocked  till  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  myself  proceeded  thither.  I  had  taken  a  ride  ip 
the  morning  through  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  town,  proceeding 
through  the  k6fa-n-*AtIku,  thence  along  the  wall,  towards  the  west,  and 
re-entered  the  town  by  the  k6fa-n-*Ali  J6du,  where  the  whole  quarter 
is  very  desolate,  even  the  wall  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  fine 
mosque,  built  by  the  ged&do  during  Clapperton's  stay  here,  fallen 
entirely  to  ruins.  But,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of  the 
place,  the  market  still  presented  a  very  interesting  sight,  the  numerous 
groups  of  people,  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  various 
descriptions,  being  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  rocky  slope.  The 
market  was  tolerably  well  attended,  and  well  supplied,  there  being  about 
thirty  horses,  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaughtering,  fifty  tak6rkere, 
or  oxen  of  burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of  leather  articles  (this  being  the 
most  celebrated  branch  of  manufacture  in  S6koto),  especially  leather 
bags,  cushions,  and  similar  articles,  the  leather  dressed  and  prepared 
here  being  very  soft  and  beautiful.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
bridles  for  sale,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  very  famous  throughout 
all  this  part  of  Negroland ;  but  especially  a  large  quantity  of  iron  was 
exposed  for  sale,  the  iron  of  S6koto  being  of  excellent  quality  and  much 
sought  for,  while  that  of  Kan6  is  of  bad  quality.  A  good  many  slaves 
were  exhibited,  and  fetched  a  higher  price  than  might  be  supposed, — 
a  lad  of  very  indifferent  appearance  being  sold  for  33,000  shells ;  I 
myself  bought  a  pony  for  30,000.  It  being  just  about  the  period  when 
the  salt-caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also,  which  usually  form  a 
small  addition  to  the  principal  merchandise  of  those  traders  of  the 
desert,  were  to  be  had ;  and  I  filled  a  leather  bag,  for  some  2,000  shells, 
in  order  to  give  a  little  more  variety  to  my  food  on  the  long  road  which 
lay  before  me. 

Saturday,  April 2^,. — I  took  another  interesting  ride  through  the  k6fa-n- 
Dtinday,  not  following  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  which  lies  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  gulbi-n-Rfma  with  the  gulbi-n-R5.ba,  but  not  far 
from  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed  a  considerable  channel, 
a  branch  of  the  river,  full  of  water,  being  even  at  the  present  time  about 
fifteen  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  then,  keeping 
away  from  the  village,  reached  the  other  branch,  which  was  narrower 
but  more  richly  bordered  by  bushes,  and,  following  it  up  in  an  easterly 
direction,  reached  the  point  of  junction,  or  '*  megangimu." 

The  whole  valley  here  formed  one  uninterrupted  rice-field ;  and  how 
different  was  the  aspect  of  the  country  from  what  it  exhibited  on  my 
Jiome  journey,  at  the  ^nd  of  the  rainy  season  of  the  following  year !    A 
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number  of  small  boats  were  lying  here,  at  the  side  of  the  narrow  channel, 
but  all  of  them  separated  into  two  halves,  which  had  to  be  sewn  together 
when  their  services  were  required  for  the  rainy  season.  From  this 
point  I  crossed  over  to  the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Kor^,  where, 
two  days  later,  a  party  of  K6l-geres  made  a  foray  ;  and  returning  along 
this  road  towards  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  wall,  we  crossed  another  small  arm  of  the  river,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  forms  an  extensive  swamp.  Leaving  then  the  k6fa-n- 
Kor6  on  our  right,  we  tmrned  round  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  wall, 
and  ascended  towards  the  k6fa-n-Mark6,  which  has  received  this  name 


l^f^ 


t  ManL 
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I.  Market-place,  a.  House  of  Gedddo,  at  present  *Abdl!l.  3.  House  of  Bello,  now 
of 'Aliyu,  very  much  in  decay.  4.  House  of 'Atiku,  at  present  ndmedu,  and  close  to  it 
the  mosoue  built  by  Gedddo,  now  in  ruins.  ^.  K6fa-n-Kore.  6.  Kola-n-Dunday. 
7.  Kdfa-n-Kade.  8.  K6fa-n-*Ali  jedu.  9.  K6fa-n-*Atiku.  10.  K6fa-n-Taramnia.  11.  Kofa- 
n-Rimi.     12.  K6fa-n-Marke.    23.  Suburb. 

from  a  tree  of  the  mark6  kind,  although  at  present  none  are  to  be  seen 
here.     Above  is  a  sketch  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  tovm. 

Altogether  my  visit  to  S6koto  formed  a  most  interesting  intermezzo 
to  my  involuntary  stay  in  the  capital,  although  it  could  not  fail  to  give 
me  a  further  insight  into  the  frail  character  of  the  dominion  of  the  FQlbe 
over  these  regions ;  and  during  my  stay  here  I  certainly  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  inhospitable  treatment,  as  my  friend  M(5dibo  *Ali  sent 
me,  every  day,  a  large  basin  of  fur^  the  favourite  drink  of  ghussub 
water,  two  dishes  of  hasty  pudding,  and  two  bowls  of  milk.  Having 
given,  by  this  excursion  to  the  former  capital,  fresh  energy  to  my  spirits, 
I  returned  to  my  quarters  in  Wurno  on  the  24th,  accomplishing  the 
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distance  in  Uttle  more  than  four  hours ;  and  it  was  time  that  I  returned, 
for  in  the  evening  of  that  same  day  the  jojrful  news  arrived  that  the 
suUan  had  reached  Gdndi.  However,  he  did  not  enter  Wurno  till  the 
23rd,  having  forwarded  a  message  to  me  the  preceding  evening  from 
Yan-serkf,  in  the  territory  of  Rlba,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  the 
following  morning  outside  tfie  town.  In  consequence  of  this  I  mounted 
on  horseback  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  but  found  tlie  sultan  already 
close  to  the  gate,  descending  the  rocky  path  which  leads  from  the  above- 
mentioned  place.  He  then  made  a  halt,  with  his  whole  suite,  and 
saluted  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  calHng  me  by  my  name,  *Abd  el 
Kerim.  The  sultan  was  followed  by  the  ghaladima ;  and  I  here  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  *Abd  el  K^der  dan  Taffa  (Mustapha), 
whom  I  was  most  anxious  to  see,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  some 
historical  information.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  dispersed  quietly, 
returning  to  their  various  quarters,  I  sent  him  a  present,  when  he  paid 
me  a  visit  in  the  evening,  and  furnished  me  immediately  with  some 
positive  data  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  d3aiasty  of  the  As^i,  or 
Askia,  the  rulers  of  Songhay,  which  he  had  perfectly  in  his  head,  and 
which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  giving  me  an  insight  into  the 
historical  relation  of  the  western  countries  of  these  regions  with  that  of 
Central  Negroland. 

Ffiday^  April  29. — In  the  forenoon  I  went  to  'Aliyu,  in  order  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  him  upon  his  safe  return  from  this  expedition,  which, 
although  not  very  glorious,  had  yet  proved  not  quite  unprofitable,  he 
having  reduced  to  subjection  the  poor  little  hamlets  of  the  rocky  district 
of  Kot6rkosh6,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  previously  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  enemy ;  but  even  this  insignificant 
victory  he  had  only  achieved  through  the  bravery  of  the  horsemen  from 
K^tsena,  while  his  own  men  had,  as  usual,  exhibited  the  greatest 
cowardice.  As  long  as  the  Ftllbe  do  not  defeat  the  host  of  the  G6berdwa, 
who  take  the  field  every  year  and  ofier  them  battle,  the  state  of  this 
empire  will  become  daily  worse  and  worse,  while  at  present  each  of  the 
two  parties,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  conquerors,  do 
nothing  but  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  country,  without  dealing  a  decided 
blow. 

Although  I  had  made  the  chief  a  very  respectable  present  on  my  first 
arrival,  I  thought  it  well  to  give  greater  impulse  to  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  me  by  adding  something  also  this  time,  presenting  him 
with  a  cloth  waistcoat  and  several  smaller  articles,  besides  a  musical 
box,  with  the  performance  of  which  he  was  extremely  pleased  ;  but  un- 
fortuijately,  when,  anxious  to  impart  his  delight  to  his  greatest  friend 
and  principal  minister,  *AbdO  the  son  of  Ged^do,  he  had  called  the 
latter  to  witness  this  wonder,  the  mysterious  box,  affected  by  the  change 
of  climate  and  the  jolting  of  the  long  journey,  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  would  not  play.  1  may  observe  here,  that  I  think  it  better  for 
travellers  not  to  make  such  presents  as  musical  boxes,  which  so  easily 
get  out  of  order.  The  sultan  fully  granted  my  request  for  a  speedy 
departure,  promising  also  to  assist  me  in  my  dangerous  undertaking 
with  a  small  "r6kkia"  or  escort;  and  it  was  verj'  essential  tg  m?  to 
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hasten  my  proceedings,  9S  the  following  day  brought  the  first  evident 
proof  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

Having  made  a  present  to  the  ghaladima  also,  I  thought  it  better,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  musical  box,  to  satisfy  the 
musical  taste  of  the  sultan  by  making  him  a  present  of  one  of  the 
harmonica  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
effect  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knoblecher  had  produced,  with  the  aid  of 
such  an  instrument,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  tne  shores  of  the  Nile,  had 
procured  for  me ;  but  I  succeeded  afterwards  in  repairing,  in  some 
measure,  the  musical  box,  which  caused  the  good-natured  chief  inex- 
pressible delight,  so  that  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  for  me  a  com- 
mendatory letter  to  his  nephew  Khalilu  the  chief  of  Gando.  But  I  was 
extremely  anxious  to  get  away  from  this  place,  as  I  was  sorely  pestered 
by  begging  parties,  the  inhabitants  of  WumO  and  S6koto  being  the  most 
troublesome  beggars  in  the  world,  and  besides  them  there  being  also 
many  strangers  in  the  town,  especially  the  K^lgeres,  who  had  brought 
the  salt. 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  entrance-hall  of  my  house,  in  tlie 
company  of  some  of  these  sons  of  the  desert,  when  GOme,  the  brother 
of  the  sultan  'Abd  el  Kider,  from  Agades,  who  had  lately  been  de- 
throned in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  chief,  Ahmed  e'  Ruf^y,  called 
upon  me,  and,  with  a  very  important  and  mysterious  air,  requested  me 
to  give  him  a  private  audience.  After  I  had  dismissed  my  other  visitors, 
he  began  by  reminding  me  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  his  brother  had 
received  me,  and  finished  by  urgently  begging  me  to  use  my  influence  in 
order  to  restore  *Abd  el  Kader  to  his  former  dignity.  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  I  had  very  little  influence  with  the 
emir  el  Mfimenln,  and  Jhat  I  was  afraid  my  intercession  would  have 
little  or  no  effect,  although,  as  well  by  way  of  private  acknowledgment 
for  the  kindness  of  my  host  in  that  place,  where  I  began  to  acquire 
more  confidence  in  the  success  of  my  proceedings,  as  from  a  persuasion 
of  the  influence  which  a  great  service  rendered  by  me  to  this  man  would 
have  upon  my  future  prospects,  I  should  have  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  be  the  means  of  reinstating  him  in  his  former  position. 

Among  the  people  who  sought  my  acquaintance  there  was  also 
Khalilu  dan  Hassan,  one  of  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  royal  power — 
Hassan  being  a  youngey  brother  of  Bello — a  young  man  of  gentlemanly 
manners,  but  not  of  a  very  generous  disposition,  as  he  plainly  evinced 
on  my  home  journey  the  following  year,  when  he  wanted  to  oblige  me 
to  send  him,  after  my  safe  return  home,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  exchange 
for  a  bl^-ck  shirt  scarcely  worth  five  thousand  shells,  or  two  dollars. 

All  this  time  I  had  employed  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  a  manu- 
script work  which  had  given  me  the  first  insight  into  the  history  of  the 
western  portion  of  these  F6llani  dominions.  It  had  been  composed  by 
'Abd  All^hi,  the  brother  of  *Othm^n  the  Reformer,  to  whom  the  western 
portion  of  the  conquered  region  was  awarded  as  his  share.  But 
although  this  work,  the  title  of  which  is  "  Tcz6n  cl  aUrekilt,"  contained, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  theological  matter,  some  important  historical 
dat^i  if  did  not  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  and  I  had  been  endeavouring  in 
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vain  to  obtain  the  work  of  Bello,  entitled  "  Inf^k  el  mis^i  fi  fat-h&  el 
Tekrtiri,"  which  had  been  enraestly  recommended  to  me  by  my  friend 
the  fiiki  *Abd  el  K^der  in  Kdtsena ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
it  into  my  hands  till  a  few  days  before  I  left  this  place,  when  I  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  which  had  any  geographical  or 
historical  importance,  were  identical  with  those  documents  brought 
back  by  Captain  Clapperton,  on  his  first  journey,  and  which  have  been 
partly  translated  by  Mr.  Salame,  in  the  appendix  to  the  account  of  those 
travels. 

Meanwhile  the  country  became  more  unsafe;  and  on  May  5th 
the  cattle  of  the  village  of  Salome  were  driven  off  by  the  people  of 
Ch6beri,  to  the  great  loss  of  my  friend  *Abd  el  Klder  dan  Taffa,  who 
had  considerable  property  there ;  but  strongly  reminded  of  the  effects 
of  the  rainy  season,  by  a  heavy  shower  which  fell  on  the  6th,  driving  me 
out  of  my  cool  shed,  I  urged  my  departure,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th  took  leave  of  *AlIyu  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  it  being  evident  to  me, 
not  only  that  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  mistrust  of  my  future  pro- 
ceedings, but  on  the  contrary  even  took  considerable  interest  in  me,  as 
he  found  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  the  people,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  among  them.  But 
he  gave  me  repeatedly  to  understand  that  he  wished  me  not  to  go  to 
Hamdalldhi,  to  present  my  compliments  to  their  countrymen  and 
co-religionists  there  and  their  chief  or  his  successor,  we  having  just 
received  a  few  days  previously  the  news  of  the  death  of  Sh^kho 
Ahmedu,  while  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  my  going  to 
Timbtiktu,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  sheikh  el  Bak^y,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  S6koto,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  family  of 
F6diye. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

STATE  OF  INSECURITY  ALONG  THE  MOST  FREQUENTED  HIGHROAD. 

GANDO. 

Sunday^  May  8. — At  length  I  was  able  to  pursue  my  journey,  which 
now,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  S6koto,  was  to  lead  me  into  almost  un- 
known regions,  never  trodden  by  European  foot.  I  was  escorted  out 
of  the  town,  in  grand  style,  by  the  ghaladima  with  six  horsemen,  and 
then  pursued  my  former  track  to  S6koto,  the  character  of  which  was 
but  little  changed,  on  account  of  the  vegetation  having  only  just  begun 
to  be  vivified  and  restored  by  the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  little  stream  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of 
S6koto  is  situated,  and  where  we  had  watered  our  horses  on  our  former 
excursion,  now  began  gradually  to  increase,  although  as  yet  it  exhibited 
but  few  signs  of  that  considerable  volume  which  I  found  here  on  my 
home  journey  the  next  year. 

I  was  lodged  in  my  old  quarters,  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladima,  and 
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was  treated  by  my  old  friends  M6dibo  'All  and  S^id  with  great  hospi- 
tality. Although  most  anxious,  on  account  of  the  season,  to  continue 
my  journey  wth  the  shortest  possible  delay,  I  remained  here  the  four 
following  days,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  still  wanted  in  my  outfit 
for  the  long  journey  before  me,  but  principally  from  regard  to  the 
interests  of  my  companion  'All  el  Ageren,  who  had  here  to  arrange 
some  business ;  hence  we  did  not  set  out  until  May  14th. 

There  had  been  so  heavy  a  shower  the  preceding  afternoon  that 
a  large  stream  broke  through  the  roof  of  my  dwelling,  and  placed  my 
whole  room  several  inches  under  water.  I  passed,  therefore,  a  most 
uncomfortable  night,  and  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  I  had  a  very 
bad  headache.  Everything,  also,  was  extremely  wet,  so  that  it  took  us 
a  long  time  to  get  ready  our  camels,  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we 
left  the  k6fa-n-Tar^mnia,  which,  though  the  widest  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  did  not  allow  my  two  largest  boxes  to  pass  without  damage. 

A  grandson  of  M6dibo  *Alf,  together  with  Sh6kho  the  chief  of  the 
Zorom&wa,  escorted  me  outside  the  town.  The  first  was  certainly 
sincere :  but  as  for  the  second,  I  could  not  expect  that  he  was  in 
earnest  in  wishing  me  success  in  my  undertaking  ;  for  the  Zorom^wa, 
who  are  the  chief  traders  of  the  country,  viewed  my  enterprise  with 
a  great  deal  of  mistrust,  as  they  were  told  I  wanted  to  open  an  inter- 
course along  the  river.  Thus  we  entered  the  large  open  plain,  which 
is  only  bounded,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  by 
a  low  chain  of  hills,  and  scarcely  dotted  with  a  single  tree.  But  the 
monotonous  country  at  present  was  not  quite  wanting  in  signs  of  life, 
the  plentiful  fall  of  rain  having  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
villages  which  were  scattered  about  with  sufficient  confidence  to  trust 
their  seed  to  the  ground.  Having  then  passed  a  larger  village,  called 
Kaffar&wa,  we  crossed  a  considerable  depression  or  hollow,  stretching 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  with  extensive  grounds  of 
yams,  a  branch  of  cultivation  which,  in  these  swampy  valleys  of  Kebbi, 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  and  this  depression  was  soon  succeeded 
by  others  of  a  like  nature.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  here  grazing 
cm  the  intervening  pasture-grounds,  which  were  adorned  with  sycamores 
and  monkey-bread  trees ;  and  this  continued  till  we  reached  Bodfnga, 
and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  small  cluster  of  huts  lying  on  the  outside, 
dose  to  the  wall.  This  time  I  did  not  enter  the  town,  but  I  did  so  on 
my  return  journey,  when  I  satisfied  myself  of  the  considerable  size  of 
the  town,  and  the  state  of  decay  and  desolation  into  which  it  has  at 
present  relapsed. 

Sunday,  May  15. — ^While  we  were  loading  our  camels  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who  is  a  son  of  M6dibo  *Alf,  of  the  name  of  Mohimmedu, 
came  out  to  pay  me  his  compliments.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
and  had  treated  us  hospitably  the  preceding  evening.  He  even  accom- 
panied me  to  a  considerable  distance,  till  we  left,  on  our  right,  the  town 
of  Si£&wa  or  Shifi&wa,  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Piillo 
reformer  'OthmAn  dan  F6diye,  but  at  present  almost  desolate  and 
reduced  to  great  misery,  presenting  a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  the 
province  of  Gando,  which  we  here  entered. 
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The  country  here,  as  well  as  near  Bodlnga,  is  almost  exclusively 
adorned  with  monkey-bread  trees,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be  very 
parched  ;  but  a  little  further  on  we  descended  into  a  depression  which, 
naving  been  already  fertilised  by  the  rain,  was  just  being  sown. 
Further  on,  the  ground  continuing  undulating,  we  watered  our  horses 
at  a  rich  source  of  living  water  which  rushed  out  from  the  rocks  at  the 
side  of  a  small  hamlet.  We  then  passed  a  large  and  comfortable- 
looking  place  called  Dendi  (perhaps  after  a  portion  of  that  tribe,  which 
settled  here)  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  trees,  among  which  the 
dor6wa  or  Parkia^  the  g6reba  or  dOm  palm,  and  the  giglfia  or  del6b. 
palm  were  most  conspicuous.  Towards  the  south-east  side  it  was 
bordered  by  a  depression  full  of  yams  and  fresh  herbage,  and  fringed 
by  numbers  of  monkey-bread  trees.  Even  a  little  market-place  was  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  place  seemed  so  attractive  to  my  people,  that  they 
would  fain  have  spent  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  they  were  not  at  all 
pleased  when  I  insisted  on  continuing  our  march.  A  little  after  noon 
we  passed  a  pretty  village  with  a  small  dyeing-place.  Besides  cotn- 
fields,  where  the  crops  were  already  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
indigo  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  We  then  entered  upon  rocky 
ground,  and,  five  miles  further  on,  reached  the  place  Shaglli,  separated 
into  two  groups  along  the  northern  slope  of  an  eminence,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  which  made  the  access  ttt  it 
very  difficult  Here  we  were  rather  inhospitably  received, — the  former 
mayor  having  been  deposed,  and  a  new  one  not  yet  installed  in  his 
place 

Monday^  May  i6. — Early  in  the  morning  wfe  pursued  oiur  journey, 
through  a  rather  hilly  country  broken  by  several  small  watercourses, 
full  of  cultivated  ground  and  fine  timber,  principally  monkey-bread  tfees, 
which  now  exhibited  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  as  they  were  clad  in 
fresh  foliage.  We  passed  several  villages,  where  we  again  observed 
some  signs  of  industry  in  the  shape  of  dyeing,  and,  about  six  miles  and 
a  half  from  Shagdli,  left  the  considerable  place  Sefifna  (the  same  town 
which  a  few  days  before  had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy)  on  out  left, 
situated  on  a  small  hilly  chain.  Here  we  entered  a  tract  of  coxmtry  dt 
present  desolate,  and  thickly  covered  with  underwood,  and  greatly 
infested  by  the  independent  inhabitants  of  Kebbi ;  but  it  was  only  of 
small  extent,  and,  about  four  miles  beyond  Sefilna,  we  entered,  by  a 
steep  rocky  descent,  the  fine  valley  of  Sdla,  which  is  intersected  by  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  walled  town  of  S^la,  the  dwellings  of 
which  were  almost  lost  in  the  most  splendid  vegetation,  among  which 
one  of  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I  have  ever  seen  was  greatly  distih- 
guished,  attracting  to  its  dense  foliage  countless  flights  of  birds,  which 
were  gathering  from  all  sides  to  pass  the  night  here  in  cheerful  cdtri- 
munion.  The  wider-spreading  foliage  of  the  tamarind  and  monkey- 
bread  trees  was  very  picturesquely  diversified  by  a  large  numbef*  of  g6naa 
trees,  or  Cat  tea  Papaya,  while  in  front  of  the  principal  ga^e  a  ifio^ 
splendid  rfmf  or  bentang  tree,  was  starting  forth  as  a  proud  landmark, 
pointing  out  to  the  traveller  the  site  oC  the  gate.    The  cam^li^,  ivhb 
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Buffered  greatly  bom  thirst,  immediately  on  our  arrival  wctq  sent  oFF  to 
the  brook  of  living  ivater,  which  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  clilT 
a  fittle  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  we  had  descended  from  the 
highn  ground. 

TtuM^,  May  17. — We  reached   Gando,  the   residence   of  another 

powerful  PqIIo  pricce  (as  powerful  as  that  of  Sfikoto),  after  a  march  of 

uxboura,  through  a  country  richly  provided  by  nature,  and  partly,  at 

IcaHi  well  inhabited.     Hill  and  dale  alternated,  the  depressions  and 

drities  offering  suitable  grounds  for  the  cultivation   of  yams.     The 

TCgetable  kingdom  also  displayed  its  larger  members  in  great  variety. 

Id  the  village  Babanldi,  which  we  passed  about  two  miles  from  S^a, 

m  olMerved  the  three  species  of  palms  which  are  common  to  Negro- 

laod,  iu  the  same  locality — viz.,  the  dfjm,  the  date,  and  the  deleb  palm, 

nbile,  near  a  swampy  sheet  of  water  before  we  came  to  Masiina,  I 

cingbt  sight  of  the  &i^t  banana  or  iyaba  tree  that  I  had  seen  since  1 

lad  left  Adamflwa,  with  the  erccption  of  those  young  offshoots  which 

I  bd  observed  in  Bamlima.    Near  this  latter  place,  which  was  situated 

i      atlbe  border  of  a  deep  valley,  a  large  swamp  spread  out  covered  witli 

I      mi  leed-grass ;  and  beyond  the  town  of  Mas&ma  we  had  to  cros.-) 

I      uother  large  and  irregular  valley  or  f&ddama,  where,   even  at   this 

I      Kuoa  of  the  year,  a  large  sheet  of  water  was  formed,  which,  according 

j      to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  was  full  of  alligators. 

I         The  towns  also  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  indiistiy  in  their 

I      dyeiog-places ;  and  a  short  distance  from  our  halting-place  we  even 

i      Maitd  large  hollows  about  two  fathoms  in  depth,  and  one  in  p^irticu- 

lu  where  iron  had  been  dug  out.    Small  marketing  stalls  in  some  places 

lined  the  road,  and  the  town  of  Masdma,  with  its  straggling  suburbs, 

ptsented  an  animated   spectacle  ;   but  cattle   were   greatly   wanting, 

DMhing  but  sheep  being  seen,  as  all  the  horned  cattle  had  been  carried 

an»ybythe  predatory  bands  of  ArgQngo. 

As  we  approached  the  town  of  Gando,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
how  the  people  had  been  led  to  choose  this  locality  a      '  '      ' 

large  empire,  commanded  as  it  was  by  hilly 
chuDS  all  around,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
tlK  accompanying  woodcut,  while  the  rising 
giound  would  have  offered  a  far  more  suit- 
aUe  locality.  But  the  situation  of  the  tc 
IS  QD  ■  par  with  the  character  of  its  domi' 
•"<»— without  commanding  stiength,  and 
qute  iocapable  of  keeping  together  that 
luge  agglomeration  of  provinces  which  have 
pftered  around  it  However,  for  a  provin- 
oal  town,  the  interior  is  very  pleasant  and  - 
Wunated,  being  adorned  with  a  variety  of  ^ 
bea,  among  wMch  the  banana  is  prominent. 
.  Having  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters  in  the 
!«»»  of  El  Khassa,  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  court ;  but  tiiey  were  ex- 
bendy  narrow  and  unpleasant,  although  1  liad  a  very  good  clay  ht'use 
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Thus  I  had  entered  the  residence  of  another  very  important  PQllo 
chief,  whose  dominion  extended  several  hundred  miles  over  the  country 
which  I  had  to  traverse,  and  w^hose  friendship  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  me  to  secure,  as  his  provinces  inclose  both  banks  of  the 
Niger,  while  the  dominion  of  the  SiUtan  of  S6koto  does  not  reach  the 
principal  branch  at  all.     It  was  the  more  unfavourable  that  the  present 
ruler  of  this  very  extensive  kingdom  should  be  a  man  without  energy, 
and  most  inaccessible  to  a  European  and  a  Christian.     His  name  is 
Khalflu,  and  he  is  the  son  of  *Abd  All^hi,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Reformer  'OthmSn,  to  whom  that  remarkable  man,  at  his  death,  gave 
the  western  part  of  his  vast  domains,  while  he  installed  the  celebrated 
Sultan  Bello  over  the  eastern  portion.    Khalflu  succeeded  to  his  brother 
Mohammed  W^ni  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  siijce  lived  in  i, 
state  of  the  greatest  seclusion,  well  fitted  for  a  monk,  but  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  employing  one  of  his  brothers  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  certain  show  of  imperial  dignity  where  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.     Thus,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  he  had 
employed  *Abd  el  K&diri,  and  was  now  employing  Halfru,  or,  as  the 
name  is  written,  Hadhfru.     Even  by  Mohammedans  he  is  scarcely  ever 
to  be  seen  except  on  Fridays.     It  appeared,  from  my  first  arrival,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  he  would  allow  me  to  see  his  holy  face  ;  and 
after  a  vain  struggle,  merely  in  order  that,  by  an  untimely  obstinacy  in 
matters  of  form,  I  might  not  frustrate  all  my  schemes  of  discovery,  I 
agreed  at  length  to  deliver  my  present  to  the  messengers  of  the  sultan, 
in  his  palace,  without  seeing  him.    This  present  consisted  of  almost  the 
same  number  of  articles  as  I  had  given  to  the  emir  of  S6koto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silver-mounted  pistols.     I  gave  him  three  bemOsea— 
one  of  yellow,  one  of  red  cloth,  and  the  third  of  the  kind  called  hel&li; 
a  hSfk  or  jerfd  of  the  finest  quality,  a  Stambfili  carpet,  two  entire  pieces 
of  muslin,  a  red  cap,  four  loaves  of  sugar,  three  phials  of  rose  oil,  a  pair 
of  razors,   five  looking-glasses,  a  pound  of  cloves,   and   another  of 
benzoin. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  a  foreigner  and  an  adventurer,  who  had 
no  other  interest  than  his  own  selfishness,  became  the  go-between  with 
me  and  the  sultan,  and  found  ample  opportunities,  owing  to  the 
monkish  character  of  the  latter,  for  advancing  his  own  interests,  in  the 
thousand  embarrassments  which  he  caused  me.  This  was  El  Bakly,  a 
person  who  made  me  hate  his  very  name,  though  it  afterwards  became 
so  dear  to  me  on  account  of  my  protector  in  Timbtiktu  being  called  by 
the  same.  However,  he  also  was  an  Arab  from  the  west,  and  from  the 
tribe  of  the  Kunta,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  family  of 
the  sheikh.  After  having  tried  his  fortune  in  several  other  places  along 
the  Niger,  especially  in  Zfigha  and  Y6lu,  he  had  at  length  settled  down 
here,  constituting  himself  a  sort  of  consul  of  the  Arabs,  and,  in  the 
miserable  state  into  which  affairs  were  plunged  in  this  court,  soou 
exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  principal  and  the  secondary  rulers ; 
for,  besides  Khalllu,  his  several  brothers  enjoyed  a  lar|;e  share  of 
authority,  to  all  of  whom  I  had,  in  consequence,  to  msk&  suitable 
presents  besides.    The  most  remarkable  amongst  them  were  the  above* 
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itioned  Halfru  and  BQ-Bakr  Maigufta,  the  latter  an  aspiring  and 

tless  man,  who  occasionally  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  great 

ilence,  and  to  whonif  in  consequence,  I  had  to  make  a  more  respectable 
csent,  in  order  to  ensure  myself  against  any  predatory  proceedings  on 
is  part 

My  present  to  the  sultan  himself  seemed  at  first  to  have  given  great 
sadsliaction ;  but  after  a  few  days  matters  assumed  a  different  aspect, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  pistols  which  I  had  given  to  *Aliyu  were  of  more 
Taloe  than  the  whole  of  the  presents  which  Khalflu  had  received  from 
me,  while  the  empire  of  the  latter  extended  over  a  larger  tract  of  country 
than  that  of  the  former ;  and  I  was  clearly  given  to  understand  tliat  it 
vas  not  in  my  power  either  to  proceed  or  even  to  retrace  my  steps, 
unless  I  gave  much  larger  presents.  After  a  protracted  and  serious 
dispute  with  El  Bakdy  and  my  broker  *A1I  el  Agercn,  I  came  at  length 
to  the  determination  of  sacrificing  the  second  handsome  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  which  I  possessed,  and  then  at  length  I  had  some 
i  prospect  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  although  the 
slate  of  the  country  before  me  was  really  such  as  to  make  progress 
appear  \'ery  difficult,  and  it  was  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  I  should 
Ik  able  to  reach  the  river.  After  much  trouble  and  a  great  number  of 
presents,  however,  which  I  had  to  give  to  the  crafty  Arab,  I  managed 
even  to  obtain  a  letter  of  franchise  from  Khalllu  written  with  his  own 
hand,  but  in  so  general  a  style  that  it  had  not  much  the  character 
externally  of  an  official  document,  although  its  contents  were  altogether 
very  satisfactory,  guaranteeing  full  security  to  any  Englishmen  visiting 
his  territories,  and  commanding  the  officers  of  the  various  provinces  to 
respect  their  property  and  to  faciliate  their  proceedings. 

Besides  the  presents  to  be  given  to  all  these  people,  I  had  also  to 
make  a  fresh  sacrifice  to  my  Arab  'All  el  Ageren  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  arrangement  which  I  had  previously  made  with  him,  when  he  saw 
the  difficulties  I  was  in,  and  being  aware  that  the  easy  part  of  my 
joomey  was  now  over,  he  threatened  to  leave  me  it  I  did  not  accept  the 
conditions  which  he  prescribed  to  me.  I  had  also  the  misfoitune  to 
lose,  during  my  stay  here,  my  best  camel,  which  I  had  bought  from  the 
governor  of  K^tsena  for  60,000  shells ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase 
another  animal  from  Btl  Bakr  Maiguna  at  the  price  he  demanded, 
camels  here  being  very  scarce. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  disagreeable  business,  which  occasionally 
cost  me  much  bitter  reflection,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  advance  of  the 
^«asoD,  the  month  of  May  being  at  an  end,  and  that  of  June  having  set 
in  with  violent  rains,  I  passed  the  time  during  my  residence  in  this 
place  not  quite  .uselessly,  especially  as  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
hoe^  from  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of  Bokhari,  a  son  of  the  late 
Uohammed  W4ni,  a  copy  of  that  most  valuable  historical  work  of 
Ahmed  Babi,  to  which  my  friend  *Abd  el  KAder,  in  S6koto,  had  first 
t*lW  my  attention,  but  without  being  able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  and 
\  ^ent  three  or  four  days  most  pleasantly  in  extracting  the  more 
pnportant  historical  data  of  this  work,  which  opened  to  me  quite  a  new 
in^8^  into  tiie  history  of  the  regions  on  the  middle  course  of  the 

**  I'i 
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Niger,  w  hither  I  was  bending  my  steps,  exciting  in  me  a  far  more  lively 
interest  than  I  had  previously  felt  in  a  kingdom  the  great  power  of 
which,  in  former  times,  I  here  found  set  forth  in  very  clear  and  distinct 
outlines,  and  I  only  lamented  that  I  had  not  time  enough  to  copy  the 
whole. 

As  for  the  town  of  Gando  itself,  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen ;  and 
the  situation  of  the  place,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  did  not 
admit  of  long  excursions;  moreover,  the  insecurity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible,  at  least  in  a  northerly 
direction,  to  proceed  many  yards  from  the  wall.  Several  times  duriDg 
my  stay  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy  was  approaching ;  and  the 
whole  political  state  of  the  place  was  plunged  into  the  most  terriWe 
disorder,  the  enemy  being  established  in  several  strong  places  at 
scarcely  half  a  day's  journey  distance,  Argtingo  being  the  residence  of 
Dfitid  the  rebellious  chief  of  the  independent  K^b&wa.  A  numerous 
foray  ("yiki,"  or,  as  the  Ffilbcsay,  "konno")  left  early  in  the  morning 
of  29th  May,  but  returned  the  same  evening  amid  the  noisy  mani- 
festations of  the  inhabitants.  They  had,  however,  only  given  an 
additional  proof  of  their  cowardly  disposition,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not 
even  dared  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  ransacking- 
the  town  of  Ydra,  and  were  carrying  all  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  into 
slavery. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  not  quite  without  its  charms,  the  whole 
of  the  town  being  intersected,  from  north  to  south,  by  the  broad  and 
shallow  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  exhibited  fine  pasture-grounds  of  fresh 
succulent  herbage,  while  it  was  skirted  on  both  sides  by  a  dense  border 
of  exuberant  vegetation,  which  altogether  is  much  richer  in  this  place 
than  either  in  S6koto  or  Wumo,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  fine 
vegetable  ornament  of  Kan6.    The  rains  are  extremely  plentiful  in 
Gando,  causing  here  quite  an  exceptional  state  in  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil ;  and  to  this  circumstance  we  have  partly  to  ascribe  the  fact 
that  very  fine  bananas  are  grown  here  in  considerable  quantity:  and  the 
fruit  being  just  ripe  at  the  time,  formed  a  very  pleasant  variation  to  my 
usual  food.     The  onion  of  Gando  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  quality, 
compared  with  that  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts  ;  and  it  is  well  for 
the   traveller,   in  whatever  direction  he  may  intend  to  go,  to  lay  in 
a  supply  of  this  wholesome  article.     But  the  place  is  extremely  dull, 
and  the  market  very  insignificant — a  fact  easily  to  be  explained  by  the 
desperate  state  of  the  provinces  around,  although  the  situation  of  the 
capital,  as  a  central  place  for  commerce,  is  rather  favourable.     But  the  . 
town  of  J6ga  has  not  yet  lost,  in  this  respect,  the  whole  of  its  former 
importance,   and  is  still  the  great  enirepdt  for  that  coarse  kind  of 
coloured  silk  which  is  imported  from  the  north,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing its  very  inferior  character,  is  nevertheless  so  greatly  sought 
after  by  the  natives  for  adorning  their  leatherwork.     It  is,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  the  little  trade  which  is  carried  on,  that  the  people  of 
Gando  have  applied  themselves  with  more  industry  to  supplying  their 
own  want  of  cotton  cloth — and  no  one  can  deny  that  their  cotton  strips 
are  of  first-rate  quality :  their  dyeing,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  Goane^ 
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and  they  seem  quite  unable  to  give  to  the  dyed  cloth  that  lustre  which 
80  eminently  distinguishes  the  manufactures  of  Ntipe  and  Kan6 ;  but 
nevertheless  this  cloth  of  Gando  is  in  great  demand  as  far  as  Libt^ko. 

The  kingdom  or  empire  of  Gando,  according  to  its  titles,  comprises  a 

number  of  wealthy  provinces,  all  lying  along  that  great  West  African  river 

which  opens  such  an  easy  access  into  this  continent,  or  on  its  branches ; 

although  nobody  who  stays  in  the  capital  for  any  length  of  time  would 

suppose  that  it  holds  such  a  pre-eminent  rank.     I  shall  here  only 

entnnerate  the  provinces  by  name.     They  are,  the  western  half  of 

Kcbbi,  Matin  or  Arew^  Zaberma,  D6ndina  (comprising  K6nga-koy  and 

Z^ha),  a  great  part  of  Gurma  (comprising  the  provinces  of  Galaijo, 

ToSrOde,  Y^ha,  and  Libt^o),  with  a  small  portion  of  Borgu  or  Barba, 

^  large  portion  of  Y6ruba  with  the  capital  Al6ri  or  Il6rin,  and,  on  the 

east  side  of  the  river,  the  provinces  of  YaOri  and  Niipe  or  Nyffi.    But  at 

that  time  most  of  these  provinces  were  plunged  into  an   abyss  of 

anarchy,  which  could  not  fail  to  impart  to  the  capital  a  more  sombre 

a^)ect  than  it  may  possess  in  general. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  KEBBI  AND  ITS  RIVER. — THE  SALT  VALLEY  OF 

FOGHA. — REACH  THE  NIGER. 

Saturday^  June  4. — ^At  length  I  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey, 
which  now  soon  promised  to  become  of  overwhelming  interest,  as  I  was 
approaching  that  great  African  river  which  has  been  the  object  of  so 
nnich  discussion  and  individual  ambition  for  so  long  a  period.  There 
had  been  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  during  the  night,  accompanied  by 
*  great  abundance  of  rain,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  morning,  and 
delayed  my  setting  out  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  almost  eleven 
o'ckJck  when  we  at  length  left  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  or  the 
k6(a-n-j6ga,  and  entered  the  open  fields,  where  the  crop  was  already 
•hooting  forth.  Keeping  along  the  rocky  ground  bordering  the  valley 
(n  the  north  side,  we  soon  had  a  specimen  of  the  swamps  which  during 
the  lainy  season  are  formed  in  these  deep  valleys  of  Kebbi,  while  we 
hchdd  here  also  extensive  rice-grounds,  the  first  which  I  saw  under 
*ct«al  cultivation.  But  the  guide,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  the 
wiy  western  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Khalllu,  having  not  yet 
■nived,  we  made  only  a  short  march  of  about  six  miles,  and  took  up 
Mr  quarters  in  a  comfortable  hut  lying  outside  the  walls  of  K^mbasa, 
which,  by  a  separate  wall,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  quarters. 

This  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  swamp,  which  fills  the 
bottom  of  the  f^ddama,  and  affords  excellent  grounds  for  the  cultivation 
«rf  rice.  The  governor  treated  me  hospitably,  sending  me  everjrthing 
{hat  was  wanted  for  a  good  African  dinner,  from  a  s\\eei^  dovj\\  \o  ^ 
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bit  of  salt  and  a  few  cakes  of  dod6wa ;  and  I  made  him  a  suitable 
present  in  return.  During  the  night  we  suffered  greatly  from  mosquitoes, 
giving,  us  a  fair  idea  of  what  we  were  to  expect  on  our  journey  through 
these  swampy  valleys. 

Sunday^  June  5. — Another  storm  again  delayed  oiu"  departure  this 
morning ;  and  being  now  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  I  had  a  fair 
sample  of  what  I  should  have  to  endure  on  my  long  journey  to 
Timbuktu.     In  consequence  of  the  rain,  it  was  again  eleven  o'clock 
before  we  could  start.     The  principal  road  leads  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  f&ddama,  by  way  of  Z6ro,  the  residence  of  Ch^fo  a  son  of 
Khalilu ;  but  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  country, — that  very  town  of  Z6ro,  although  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fdddama,  at  present  being  only  accessible  from  the  south ; 
and  it  was  decided,  therefore,  to  cross  the  swamp  close  to  K^mbasa,  in 
order  that  it  might  afford  us  protection,  in  our  further  progress  through 
this  unsafe  region,  against  any  sudden  attack  from  the  rebels  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.     Thus  proceeding  along  the  south  side  oi 
the  sheet  of  water,  here  about  two  hundred  yards  broad  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  of  different  species,  including  a  large  propor- 
tion of  papyrus,  we  reached,  after  a  little  less  than  two  miles,  another 
walled  town,  likewise  called  Kimbasa, — a  civil  war  having  broken  out 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town,  and  a  portion  of  them  having 
separated  from  the  original  tribe,  and  settled  in  this  place.     We  then 
continued  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  till,  after  a  march  of 
about  four  miles,  we  had  to  cross  a  small  branch  which  joins  the  chief 
trunk  of  the  valley  from  the  south,  and  opened  a  vnew  of  Mount  B6bye, 
over  the  saddle  of  which  the  road  leads  from  T^mbawel  to  J€ga,  the 
great  market-place  of  this  quarter  of  the  coimtry,  while  the  f^ddama, 
here  spreading  out  in  a  large  sheet  of  water,  receded  behind  a  walled 
town  called  Badda-badda.     A  track  frequented  by  the  elephant,  of 
which  for  a  long  time  I  had  seen  no  traces,  led  through  the  rich 
pasture-ground,  to  the  edge  of  the  water.    Almost  the  whole  cultivation 
along  this  fertile  but  swampy  valley  consisted  of  rice.    It  was  about 
twelve  hundred  yards  broad,  and  even  at  the  present  season,  before  the 
rains  had  set  in,  was  full  of  water.    A  couple  of  months  later  it  inundates 
its  low  borders,  and  almost  precludes  any  passage,  so  that,  on  my  home 
journey  from  the  west,  I  was  obliged  to  pursue  another  path.    The 
crops  of  Negro  corn  were  here  already  three  inches  high,  numbers  of 
people  being  busily  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  fields,  while  an 
isolated  del6b  palm  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape.    The 
prevailing  representatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  the  dor6wa 
and  the  useful  kadena  tree.     The  pasture-grounds  were  full  of  cattle ; 
and  everything  testified  to  the  rich  nature  of  the  district,  which  is  still 
very  populous.     After  passing  another  walled  town  perched  on  the 
high  border  of  the  swampy  valley,  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond 
Badda-badda,  we  reached  Gatlmach6,  at  present  reduced  to  a  small 
hamlet,  or  rather  "  rfimde,"  inhabited  exclusively  by  slaves,  and  adorned 
by  a  few  specimens  of  the  butter  tree  and  the  dor6wa.    It  was  once  a 
large  ivaiied  town;   but  in  the  sanguinary  war  l?^tw^en  the  native; 
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Kjib&wa  and  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Fdlbe,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
former. 

Having  crossed  here  a  considerable  stream  of  running  water,  which 

testified  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  this  district,  we 

passed,  on  our  left,  the  laige  walled  town  of  Talba,  where  the  beating 

of  drums  gave  proof  of  warlike  preparation.    The  fields  around  were 

adorned  with  numbers  of  del^b-palms. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Talba  lies  D&ube.  The  whole  of  this 
district  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Kanta,  and  had  only  recently  begun,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  of  independence,  to  lose  many  of  its  former  centres  of  human 
industiy.  An  obvious  illustration  of  tliis  desolation  was  afforded  by 
the  little  town  of  Y^a,  which  we  reached  after  another  three  miles. 
We  had  left  the  fi^ddama  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  and  kept  along 
rocky  ground  occasionally  broken  by  patches  of  fine  sandy  soil.  But 
we  were  urgently  warned,  by  people  whom  we  met  on  our  road,  o!  tlie 
danger  of  an  approaching  ghazzia. 

This  place,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  the  seat  of  human  well-being, 
bad  been  destroyed  by  tlie  enemy  on  the  29th  of  the  preceding  month, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
<rf  the  expedition  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  marched  out  from 
Gando  to  the  succour  of  their  countrymen.  The  aspect  of  the  place 
was  doleful  and  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  corresponding  well  with 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves ;  and  while 
traversing  the  half-ruined  village,  which  from  a  bustling  little  place  had 
become  the  abode  of  death,  I  almost  involuntarily  snatched  my  gun,  and 
held  it  steadily  in  my  hand.  But  life  and  death  in  these  regions  are 
closely  allied ;  and  we  had  scarcely  left  the  ruined  village  behind  us, 
when;  in  a  widening  of  the  fdddama,  which  again  opened  on  our  right, 
we  were  greeted  by  a  most  luxuriant  rice-field,  where  the  crops  were 
•heady  almost  three  feet  high,  and  girt  by  the  finest  border  of  a  rich 
variety  of  shady  trees,  such  as  the  dor6wa,  kad^,  and  kSgim,  overtopped 
by  a  number  of  tall  del6b  palms,  the  golden  fruit  of  which,  half  ripe, 
was  starting  forth  from  under  the  feathery  foliage.  But  our  attention 
was  soon  diverted  from  the  enjo3mient  of  this  scenery,  to  a  point  of 
greater  interest  to  ourselves.  We  here  observed  a  solitary  individual, 
in  spite  of  the  unsafe  state  of  the  country,  sitting  quietly  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  palm  trees,  and  seemingly  enjoying  its  fruit.  Now,  coupling 
the  present  state  of  the  country  with  the  news  we  had  just  received,  we 
could  not  help  greatly  suspecting  this  man  to  be  a  spy,  posted  here  by 
the  enemy  in  order  to  give  them  information  of  the  passers  by ;  and  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  my  M6jebrl  Arab,  who,  when 
there  was  no  danger  for  himself,  always  mustered  a  great  amount  of 
comage,  from  shooting  this  suspicious-looking  character. 

ftoceeding  then  through  a  very  rich  country,  we  reached,  after  a 
Dttrch  of  about  two  miles,  the  town  of  Giilumb6,  situated  close  to  the 
■outhem  border  of  the  valley,  and  exhibiting  extensive  fields  cultivated 
witii  yams  and  cotton.  The  banana  constituted  t'.ic  chief  ornament  of 
the  narrow  border  inclosed  between  the  faddama  on  one  side,  and  tlie 
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wall  of  the  town  on  the  other,  and  the  gOnda  or  Erica  Papaya,  raising 
its  feathery  foliage  on  its  slender,  virginlike  stem,  towered  proudly 
over  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  below.  The  town  was 
walled,  of  considerable  aize,  and  densely  inhabited ;  but  nevertheless 
the  people  were  in  such  dread  of  the  enemy,  that  they  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual beating  of  drums ;  and  although,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  gale,  we  encamped  outside,  in  a  courtyard  situated  betiveen  the 
wall  and  the  border  of  the  fdddama,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  a  few 
shots,  in  order  to  apprise  the  people  around  that  .we  were  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who,  delighted  at  the  unexpected  addition  to  their  strength,  treated  uS 
in  aveiy  hospitable  manner.     The  only  disturbance  to  our  night's  rest 


was  caused  by  tl  e  moaquifoes  uhi  1  I  arassed  us  f,r  y  and  aruve 
most  of  my  people  mlo  the  rudu  that  kind  of  raised  hut  h  ch  I  have 
described  on  a  lotmer  occas  on  and  which  forms  the  most  essent  al 
part  of  even  the  poorest  dwelling  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 

Monday,  June  6. — After  a  thunder-storm  accompanied  byafewdropa 
of  rain,  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  morning ;  and  I  felt 
great  pleasure  in  surveying  the  interesting  landscape,  only  regretting 
that  the  insecure  state  of  the  country  did  not  allow  the  natives  to  enjoy 
it  in  tranquillity,  the  war  having  driven  thousands  of  people  from  their 
homes,  and  as  many  more  into  captivity.  The  fields  on  this  side  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  where  we  had  approached  it  the  day 
before,  were  fenced  with  great  care,  while  horses  and  asses  were 
graiing  on  the  rich  pasture-grounds.    After  a  little  more  than  a  inila 
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and- a  half,  we  passed,  on  our  left,  a  farming-village  called  fgen^,  after 

its  master,  a  cheerful  Ptillo  of  advanced  age,  who  was  just  inspecting 

the  labour  of  his  slaves  in  the  fields.    The  crops  hereabouts  were 

already  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground ;  and  a  little  further  on  they 

reached  a  height  of  two  feet     Besides  sorghum,  yams  were  cultivated 

to  a  great  extent ;  but  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  tlie 

country,  dearth  and  famine  everywhere  pre\'ailed. 

A  little  further  on  we  passed,  on  our  left,  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water,  with  plenty  of  dor6wa,  large  kad6,  and  sycamores.     The  deleb 
palms  had  ceased  just  beyond  fgen6.    A  broad  flat-topped  mountain, 
called  Ham^,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Z6ro,  broke 
the  uniform  surface  of  the  country. 

Ptoceeding  through  this  rich  but  distracted  and  unsafe  district,  I  was 
greatly  delighted  when,  near  the  walled  town  of  Kardi,  I  fell  in  with  a 
solitary  and  courageous  pilgrim,  a  Jolof,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
canying  his  little  luggage  on  his  head,  and  seemingly  well  prepared  to 
defend  it  with  his  double-barrelled  gun  which  he  carried  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  abort  sword  hanging  at  his  side,  while  his  shirt  was  tossed 
gslbntly  up,  and  tied  over  the  shoulder,  behind  the  neck.  In  my  joy 
at  the  si^t  of  this  enterprising  native  traveller,  I  could  not  forbear 
making  him  a  small  present,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous 
ondaftiiking. 

The  walls  of  the  town  of  Kardi,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
"rines  of  Khalllu,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  supply  of 
com  in  this  province,  were  strengthened  by  a  thick  fence  of  thorny 
tehefl^  which,  in  these  regions,  afford  an  immense  advantage  in  the 
defeaee  of  any  town,  by  furnishing  a  secure  place  of  retreat  to  the 


tphe  gceen  bottom  of  the  wide  f^ddama  had  receded  to  a  greater  dis- 
on  our  right ;  but  we  joined  it  again  seven  miles  from  Gtilumb6, 
had  here  to  cross  it  beyond  a  couple  of  hamlets  which,  lying  close 
together  and  called,  the  one  H^us^wa,  and  the  other  K^b^wa,  gave  us 
a  slight  indication  as  to  the  history  of  this  country,  where  the  H^usa 
element,  as  the  more  civilized,  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
drove  the  native  element  as  well  as  the  Songhay,  which  advanced  from 
the  west,  into  the  background.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  annals  of  these  two  villages  might  open  to 
cs  a  view  of  an  interesting  national  struggle.  The  f^ddama  was  here 
at  present  dry ;  and  besides  yams  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  was  cultivated. 
We  then  traversed  a  wooded  tract  adorned  with  a  violet  liliacea  and 
withthebush  tsdda  or,bid6r,  the  delicious  cherrylike  fruit  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  repeatedly,  and,  slightly  ascending,  reached,  a  little 
hefore  eleven  o'clock,  the  beautiful  site  of  the  former  more  extensive 
wall  of  the  large  town  of  Bfrni-n-Kcbbi.  It  was  founded  in  this  com- 
manding position  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Kanta,  at  the  time  when  the 
rival  Songhay  empire  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  became  the  prey  of 
foreigners  and  of  a  number  of  small  tribes,  who  had  once  been  kept  in 
a  state  of  insignificance  and  subjection. 
Under  such  circumstances  Kebbi,  besides  being  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
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kingdom,  became  also  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  even  in  gold, 
till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  FCilbe  imder  'Abd  All^i,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hcjra  1221,  when  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  is  said  to  have 
been  found  among  the  ruins.    The  royal  palace,  however  (the  ruins  of 
which  I  visited),  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive ;  but  this 
in  part  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the  residence 
consisted  of  straw  huts  for  the  female  department  and  the  followers.* 
The  walls  of  the  present  town  are  almost  a  mile  distant  from  those  of 
the  old  one,  lying  close  to  the  steep  slope  which,  with  a  descent  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  goes  down  here  into  the  large  green  valley 
or  f^ddama  which  intersects  the  whole  of  Kebbi  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W., 
and  is  at  this  part  almost  three  miles  in  breadth,  affording  the  richest 
ground  for  cultivation,  but  at  present  plunged  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
insecurity.    Even  then  it  was  full  of  cattle,  at  least  its  southerly  part ; 
but  they  had  to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  natives  from  above  the 
slope,  for  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the  other  side,  the  hjlly  chains 
and  cones  of  which  are  clearly  seen,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Azena,  that 
is  to  say,  those  native  inhabitants  of  Kebbi  who,  since  the  death  of  the 
more  energetic  *Atiku,  are  successfully  struggling  for  their  religious  and 
political  independence.    On  the  very  brink  of  the  slope  a  market  was 
held,  where  we  bought  some  necessaries  before  entering  the  town ;  and 
I  willingly  lingered  a  few  moments,  as  the  whole  presented  a  very 
novel  sight,  increased  by  a  picturesque  spur  or  promontory  which  juts 
out  into  the  valley  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  is  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  landscape.    We  then  entered  the  town,  which  is  rather  thickly 
inhabited,  but  is  far  from  presenting  that  cheerful  aspect  which  is 
peculiar  to  most  of  the  towns  in  these  regions,  as  it  is  almost  bare  of 
trees.     I  myself  was  quartered  in  an  excellent  hut,  belonging  to  a 
new-married  couple,  and  possessing  all  the  coniforts  of  which  these 
simple  dwellings  are  capable, — the  floor  and  walls  of  the  hut  being 
neatly  polished,  and  the  background  or  "nanne"  being  newly  sprinkled 
with  snow-white  sand ;  but  the  whole  of  the  courtyard  was  extremely 
narrow,  and  scarcely  afforded  space  for  my  horses  and  camels. 

There  are  two  great  men  in  the  town,  *Othm&n  Lovvel  and  *Otlmi4n 
Zdki ;  but  the  former  is  the  real  governor  of  the  place,  bearing  the 
pompous  but  rather  precarious  title  of  serkl-n-Kebbi — for  even  he,  at 
the  present  time,  possesses  such  limited  authority,  that  it  was  rather 
out  of  my  respect  for  historical  connections  than  for  his  real  power, 
that  I  made  him  a  considerable  present.  He  is  a  man  of  simple 
manners,  without  pretensions,  and  almost  blind.  His  residence  was 
distinguished  by  its  neatness.  The  other  great  man,  'Othm&n  Z^i, 
who  was  many  years  ago  governor  of  Nfipe,  and  knew  Clapperton, 
although  I  did  not  pay  him  a  visit,  showed  his  friendship  for  me  by 
very  hospitable  treatment.  He  has  since  returned  to  NQpe,  and  is 
rebuilding  Rabba.  We  had  a  long  conversation  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  on  the  subject  of  our  journey,  and 

*  Kalgo,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain,  lies  south-west  firom  herc^ 
and  the  town  of  Gurma,  at  present  destroyed,  north-east  beyond  the  ^ndley. 
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most  of  the  people  thought  that  I  should  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
Niger,  the  country  being  in  such  a  turbulent  state ;  but  they  advised 
me  to  address  myself  to  the  governor  of  Zogfrma,  who  was  the  only 
man,  they  said,  able  to  assist  me  in  my  endeavours  to  traverse  that  part 
of  the  countnr  with  some  degree  of  security. 

T^daft  June  7. — In  the  morning  we  left  the  town  in  the  company 
of  a  son  of  *Othm^,  a  person  of  manly  bearing  and  a  lathcr  European 
expression  of  countenance ;  and  traversing  the  fields,  which  were  quite 
diy  and  as  yet  without  any  preparation  for  cultivation,  we  directed  our 
march  straight  for  a  pass  in  the  mountain-spur  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  which  is  called  Ddko  ;  but  we  found  it  too  narrow  for  our 
beavily-laden  camels  to  pass  through,  the  path  being  cut  into  the  sand- 
stooe  like  a  gutter,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  my  train  round  the 
Bootbem  slope  of  the  promontory.  We  thus  descended  almost  to  the 
Ie?el  of  the  f&ddama ;  but  having  traversed  a  richly-wooded  vale  with 
a  variety  of  trees,  such  as  dynnia,  madachi,  and  fresh  kad(^,  we  had 
another  mountain-spur  on  our  left,  while  on  the  right  tlic  exuberant 
savanna  of  the  valley  became  visible.  The  place  was  enlivcncl  by 
cattle,  and  occasionally  by  a  sheet  of  water  at  times  fringed  with  a  rich 
border  of  vegetation,  amongst  which  also  isolated  specimens  o*  the 
del6b  palm,  besides  dorOwa,  were  not  wanting. 

Thus  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  on  the  top  of  w  hich 
die  walled  town  of  K6la  is  situated  in  a  very  strong  position,  command- 
ing the  whole  passage  of  the  valley.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  governor  who 
bars  the  title  of  serkI-n-Zfirom6,  and  who  is  said  to  have  as  many  as 
seventy  musketeers  under  his  command  ;  so  that,  as  he  was  an  officer 
of  much  importance  in  this  turbulent  country,  it  did  not  seem  advisable 
to  pass  him  unnoticed,  and  we  therefore  determined  to  take  up  our 
quarters  here,  although  it  was  still  early  in  the  morning.  He  has  a 
laige  house  or  palace,  but  it  is  somewhat  in  decay.  Having  made  him 
a  small  present  I  was  hospitably  treated  both  by  himself  and  his  sister, 
^"ho  sent  me  an  excellent  goose,  which  afforded  a  very  pleasant  change 
in  my  diet  He  accompanied  me  the  following  morning  to  the  boundary 
cf  his  little  territory. 

Our  road  lay  through  fine  corn-fields,  shaded  by  beautiful  dor6vva 
trees,  along  the  border  of  this  fertile  valley,  which  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded on  both  sides  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  large  walled  towns. 
But  most  of  them  are  now  deserted  and  destroyed,  such  as  the  towns 
erf  Ktika  (which  lies  about  three  hours  north-west)  and  Ambtirsa  ;  and 
both  factions  are  continually  harassing  each  other  by  predatory  expedi- 
tiwtt.  In  fact  the  state  of  the  country  is  such,  that  the  whole  cf  the 
j  tribute  which  the  province  of  Nfipe  has  to  pay  to  Gando  is  obliged  to 
take  the  roundabout  way  through  Z^gha  and  Bunza,  the  latter  of  which 
^  atnated  about  eight  miles  south  from  Zogfrma,  on  the  river  Gindi, 
■Wch  is  said  to  be  navigable  as  far  as  this  place,  and  sometimes  even 
M&rasjdga.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  were  grazing  on  the 
fine  pasture-grounds  at  the  border  of  the  valley,  under  the  protection  of 
i  t  ample  of  hamlets  well  defended  by  a  stockade  ;  but  the  herbage  was 
ftdl  of  small  venomous  snakes,  which  repeatedly  crossed  our  path  in 
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such  numbers  as  I  never  saw  before.    When  we  reached  the  border  of 
the  territory  of  Jtiggurti  my  companion  returned  to  his  residence. 

Leaving  the  walled  town  of  JOggurti  (surrounded  by  a  good  many 
monkey-bread  trees)  on  the  hills  to  our  left,  we  reached,  after  a  march 
of  about  five  miles  along  the  border  of  the  valley,  and  only  once  crossing 
a  romantic  rocky  defile,  the  considerable  town  of  Diggi ;  and  here  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  officially  received  by  three  sons  of  the  governor 
of  Zogirma,  who  quite  unexpectedly  came  galloping  up  to  the  front  and 
saluted  me,  wishing  me  all  possible  success  on  my  dangerous  under- 
taking, and  bidding  me  welcome  to  the  province  of  their  father.    The 
eldest  of  the  three  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  splendidly 
mounted  upon  a  tall  grey  horse.     Pursuing  then  oiur  march  in  their 
company,  we  immediately  entered  the  wide  faddama  which  separated 
us  from  Zogirma ;  and  it  took  us  more  than  three  hours  to  cross  this 
shallow  swampy  valley,  the  whole  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season  is  filled  with  water,  but  which  at  present  was  only  intersected 
by  two  broken  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  while  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
make  out,  at  this  spot,  an  uninterrupted  channel  of  the  gulbi :  and  yet, 
in  the  month  of  September,  the  whole  valley  is  flooded  by  a  river  of 
considerable  breadth. 

The  town,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  in  good  repair,  im- 
pressed me  as  being  more  considerable  than  I  had  supposed  it  to  be. 
We  were  led  immediately  to  our  quarters,  and  were  here  treated  with 
very  good  tiggera,  or  prepared  millet  and  sour  milk  ;  after  which  a  laige 
calabash  full  of  rice,  and,  a  short  time  after,  a  heifer,  were  brought  me 
as  a  present.  Later  in  the  afternoon  1  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
governor,  Hamed  Btirtu,  and  found  him  a  decent-looking  man  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  with  almost  European  features,  but  with 
rather  a  melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  His  residence  had  a 
very  stately  appearance,  and  surprised  me  not  a  little  by  its  style  of 
architecture,  which  approached  to  the  Gothic,  although  the  fine  and 
well-ornamented  clay  walls  were  only  loosely  held  together  by  a  frame- 
work of  boards  and  branches  Presenting  to  him  a  red  berntis  of 
middling  quality,  a  piece  ot  muslin,  a  pair  of  razors,  and  some  other  ■ 
trifles,  I  delivered  to  him  the  letter  with  which  Khalflu  had  furnished 
me,  and  explained  to  him  how  the  ruler  of  Gando  had  given  me  hopes 
of  his  being  able  to  conduct  me  safe  to  F6gha ;  for  the  two  horsemen 
whom  I  had  with  me,  one  from  Gando  and  the  other  from  SCkoto,  were 
only  of  service  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  eat  and  while  there 
was  no  great  danger.  He  received  my  address  in  the  most  cheerful 
manner,  and  informed  me  that  there  were  two  roads,  one  of  them  lead- 
ing straight  on  through  the  midst  of  the  forest  from  Zogirma  to  the  town 
of  Kalliul.  This  he  said  was  the  safest,  though  it  was  probably  too 
difficult  for  my  heavily-laden  camels.  The  other,  he  added,  was  more 
convenient  but  very  unsafe.  He  promised,  however,  that  he  would  find 
trustworthy  men  to  escort  me. 

Zogirma  may  contain  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  inhabitants ;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  suffering  greatly  from  famine,  on  account  of  the  war 
which  had  been  raging  for  the  last  two  years,  between  the  Ffllbe  con- 
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qaerors  of  the  country  and  the  native  inhabitants  the  Dendi,  who, 

^Lvoured  by  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  their  oppressors,  had 

lisen  to  assert  their  independence ;  and  I  could  scarcely  feel  dissatisfied 

with  my  host  when,  after  the  first  signs  of  hospitality  which  he  had 

shown  me,  he  left  us  to  provide  for  our  own  wants,  although  we  had 

some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn.     I  was  very 

Sony  that,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  whole  country, 

1  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  town  of  Bunza  (which  is  situated  south 

lEom  Zogirma),  on  account  of  its  interesting  and  important  situation  as 

Rguds  3xe  intercourse  with  NQpe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gulbi,  where 

itiistillnavigable,  and  the  number  of  del6b-palms  which  are  said  to 

adom  it    There  was  also  residing  in  this  place  a  man  whom  I  should 

GIdb  to  have  visited,  inasmuch  as  he  is  reported  to  possess  a  great 

knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Kanta,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  pro- 

nnce  of  Kebbi  to  the  neighbouring  countries.     His  name  is  Mdllem 

Uahamtldu. 

Thtnday^  June  9. — ^We  were  to  start  the  following  day,  in  order  to 
sDowour  camels  some  rest  before  entering  the  unsafe  wilderness  ;  but- 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  news  suddenly  arrived  that  a  party  of 
Tuarek,  with  about  forty  camels  besides  bullocks  and  asses,  had 
airived  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tilli  on  their  way  to  F6gha,  thus 
affiordiog  us  the  opportunity  of  traversing  the  wilderness  with  some 
degree  of  security.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  we  should  start  in 
the  afternoon  by  way  of  Tilli,  which  certainly  lay  greatly  out  ot  our 
load,  in  order  to  join  this  party,  while  my  young  friend  Abti  Bakr,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  governor,  rode  immediately  to  the  neighbouring  town 
to  induce  those  people  to  wait  for  us.  It  was  thus  deemed  sufficient  to 
gwe  me  for  companions  only  two  horsemen ;  but  fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a  character  that  I  preferred  them  to  at  least  a  dozen  other  people, 
both  of  them  being  experienced  old  warriors  and  most  respectable  men, 
one  of  them  having  been  till  lately  the  governor  of  the  town  of  D6be, 
which  was  now  deserted,  and  the  site  of  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our 
n»d.  I  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  my  two  former  effeminate  com- 
pui(Mis,  Lowel,  the  servant  of  the  governor  of  Gando,  and  Beshir,  an 
ttteodant  of  the  ghaladfma  in  S6koto,  as  they  had  been  of  scarcely  any 
use  to  me  on  my  way  hither,  except,  perhaps,  in  procuring  me  a  better 
reception  from  the  governors  of  the  towns  and  villages ;  and  I  gladly 
complied  with  the  demands  of  my  new  companions,  by  giving  to  each 
of  them  a  new  black  "Hth^m"  or  "  rdwani  baki"  for  themselves,  a  flask 
ofiose  oil  for  their  wives,  and  one  thousand  shells  for  the  expenses  of 
their  households  during  their  absence. 

Returning  then  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  western  border 
of  the  broad  f&ddama,  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles, 
when  the  sun  had  already  gone  down,  the  town  of  Tilli,  which,  coming 
from  Diggi,  we  had  had  just  opposite  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
Here  the  danger  from  the  enemy  was  already  considered  so  great,  that 
the  gates  of  the  town  on  this  side  had  been  walled  up,  only  a  very 
laiiow  passage  having  been  left,  which  could  only  be  used  by  way  of  a 
bawbridge  or  kad^ku.     Having  here  learned  that  our  new  companions 
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were  already  gone  on  in  advance,  and  had  encamped  at  the  very  border 
of  the  forest,  we  changed  our  direction  from  north-east  to  north-west; 
and,  after  a  march  of  about  a  mile,  encamped  close  to  them.  A  laige 
herd  of  cattle  had  its  resting-place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Friday ^  June  10. — When  we  started,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  soon  left  the  cultivated  grounds  and  entered  a  dense  fotest; 
which  at  the  present  season  had  a  very  pleasant  appearance,  all  the 
trees  being  in  blossom,  and  spreading  a  delightful  fragrance  arouud. 
We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  when,  after  proceeding  about  five 
miles,  we  passed  two  extensive  ponds,  which  supplied  us  with  delicious 
water.     But  on  our  return  journey,  in  August  1854,  the  water  of  these 
same  ponds  had  acquired  such  a  pernicious  character,  that  it  almost 
poisoned  the  whole  of  my  troop.    A  little  beyond  these  ponds  we  had 
a  considerable  rocky  declivity,  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  from  the  top 
of  which  we  surveyed  the  extensive  forest  before  us.    To  our  disappoiot- 
ment  wc  encamped  at  a  very  early  hour,  a  little  after  noon ;   but  1 
short  distance  further  on  the  danger  would  have  become  so  imminent  that 
it  would  have  been  unwise  to  pass  the  night  there.     Having,  therefore, 
pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  I  indulged  with  great  delight 
in  the  pleasure  of  an  open  encampment,  such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed  since 
leaving  G&wasti,  the  dirty  huts  in  which  I  had  lately  taken  up  my 
quarters  having  literally  turned  my  stomach.     But  I  had  to  enjoy  this 
wild  encampment  rather  longer  than  was  pleasant;   for  we  had  to 
remain  in  it  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of  my 
friends  the  Asbendwa  losing,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  one  of  their 
camels,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  abandon.    This  involuntary  feat 
of  mine  procured  me  a  name  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  so  that  when 
I  safely  returned  the  following  year  from  my  journey  to  Timbtiktu,  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  designated  me  only  as  the  man  who  had 
spent  a  day  in  the  unsafe  wilderness. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  stay  here  a  third  day;  for 
when  we  were  getting  our  luggage  ready  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 2th  a  very  violent  thunderstorm  broke  out,  with  torrents  of  rain, 
which  made  our  open  encampment  rather  uncomfortable,  and  did  not 
allow  us  to  start  until  a  late  hour.  After  a  march  of  about  four  miles 
through  a  very  dense  forest  with  low  ridges  on  our  right,  we  reached 
the  site  of  Bfrni-n-D6be,  a  beautiful  open  spot  adorned  with  a  rich 
abundance  of  dor6wa  besides  a  tolerable  number  of  del6b-palms, 
while  beyond  the  rich  mass  of  vegetation  a  hilly  chain  approached  from 
the  north-east.  Footprints  of  elephants  were  here  observed  in  every 
direction.  The  rich  character  of  the  country  scarcely  allows  the 
traveller  to  suspect  that  a  few  miles  to  the  north  lies  the  province  of 
Mduri  or  Arew^,  which  all  my  authorities  represent  as  a  countxy 
approaching  closely  to  the  nature  of  the  desert. 

Having  then  entered  again  thick  forest,  which  occasionally  became 
so  dense  that  it  scarcely  allowed  us  to  pass,  and  caused  repeated  delays; 
we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles,  a  large  depression  or 
shallow  vale  coming  from  the  north-east  from  the  province  of  M4uri, 
and  therefore  called  Dallul  or  R^fi-n-M^uri  (the  Vale  of  M&uri),  richly 
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dad  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  succulent  herbage  and  with  numerous 
dd£b-pehns,  besides  a  few  specimens  of  the  dQm-palm  ;  and  having 
Ulted  here  for  a  few  minutes  near  a  well  and  the  site  of  a  former  Polio 
settlement  of  the  name  of  B&na,  we  crossed  the  path  which  leads  from 
lUmi  to  Y^lu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  D^ndina.  This  is  the 
BOBt  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  route,  on  account  of  the  two  provinces, 
dntt  of  Miuri  and  D^ndina,  having  rebelled,  and  there  being  constant 
intefcoiirse  between  the  enemy  in  these  two  quarters  along  this  track, 
10  that  our  companions  were  not  a  little  alarmed  when  fresh  footprints 
of  horses  were  here  discovered.  However,  we  could  move  on  but 
dowly  on  account  of  the  dense  thicket,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
to  collect  the  fruit  of  the  del6b-palm,  corn  being  extremely  scanty  and 
flCartely  to  be  got  in  this  region  at  the  time.  Here  the  camel,  which 
I  had  received  fxx)m  Khalflu  in  a  present,  and  which  I  had  given  up  to 
Biy  H^jebrf  companion,  went  raving  mad,  making  the  most  ludicrous 
Inps,  and  kicking  in  every  direction,  till  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

At  Iragth  we  emerged  from  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  fertile  but 
nested  vale,  and  ascended  higher  ground,  which  separates  the  dallul 
Mturi  finom  the  dallul  F<3gha,*  and  after  a  while  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
IriDy  chain  bordering  the  east  side  of  the  latter  valley,  which  runs  from 
H.  xPE.  to  S.  20P  W.,  being  at  the  broadest  part  about  one  thousand  yards 
■croas.  These  valleys  certainly  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  this 
quarter,  and,  by  their  shallow  character  and  the  total  want  of  a  current 
in  the  water  here  collected,  evidently  prove  the  little  inclination  which 
the  country  has  towards  the  Niger,  as  well  as  the  limited  extent  of 
groond  which  they  drain ;  and  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
even  after  the  plentiful  rains  which  occasionally  fall  in  the  mountainous 
eoontiy  of  Asben,  the  watercourses  of  that  region  have  even  the  sUghtcst 
oonnection  with  these  shallow  vales  which  join  the  Niger. 

It  was  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  when,  greatly  fatigued  by  our 

long  and  slow  march,  we  gradually  descended  the  shelving  ground  into 

(be  valley  of  F6gha,  the  beautifully  sloping  banks  of  which  are  adorned 

With  a  profusion  of  dOm-palms,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  del^b-palms. 

Crossing  then  the  green  vale,  which  was  clothed  with  rank  grass,  and 

on^  presented  here  and  there  a  broken  sheet  of  water,  we  reached  the 

first  »dt-manufacturing  hamlet,  which  is  situated  on  a  mound  of  rubbish 

of  almost  riegularly  quadrangular  shape,  and  of  about  thirty  feet  elcva- 

tioD,  not  unlike  the  ancient  towns  of  Ass3rria,  while  at  its  foot  a  shallow 

dLrty  pond  of  brackish  water  of  almost  black  colour  spread  out, — the 

iriidle  scenery  forming  a  very  remarkable  ensemble. 

A  few  cattle  were  grazing  here  and  there,  but  they  looked  very  sickly 
ind  emaciated,  and  skeletons  of  others  were  lying  about  in  all  dircc- 
tKHis,  proving  the  ravages  that  disease  had  made  among  them:  for, 
>aBdfS  the  fact  that  general  epidemic  diseases  visit  the  cattle  in  these 
vgions  as  well  a?  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  equator  at  certain 
-'-"i,  the  conquering  tribe  settled  in  this  quarter  having  had  to  sustain 


•  Dallul  F<Sgha  joins  the  Niger  at  Birni-n-D6le,  one  day  and  a  half  from 
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a  long  siege  against  the  enemy,  most  of  their  cattle,  being  coopet 
the  town,  had  perished  for  want  of  pasture.  Notwithstanding  al 
disasters,  the  inhabitants  of  Kalllul  stood  their  ground ;  for  the 
hereabouts  are  a  very  warlike  race,  and  are  excellent  archers.  5 
of  them,  attracted  by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  with  c 
which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  rushed  past  us  on  horseback 
were  looking  out  for  a  place  where  we  might  take  up  our  quarte: 
some  degree  of  safety.  Leaving  two  other  salt-manufacturing  h 
on  our  left  side  equally  jutting  out  into  the  bottom  of  the  va 
descended  at  length  from  a  higher  slope  crowned  by  a  cluster  o 
built  but  at  present  deserted  huts ;  and  being  informed  that  the  t 
Kalllul,  or  Kdura,  was  still  some  distance  off,  and  far  out  of  ou 
we  turned  into  one  of  these  salt-hamlets,  which  was  the  fourth  * 
side.  Here  we  were  quartered  in  a  very  excellent  hut,  but  si 
greatly  from  mosquitoes  during  the  following  night. 

We  remained  in  this  poor  hamlet  the  following  day,  and,  being 
of  the  great  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  this  tract 
country,  I  had  no  more  urgent  business  than  to  despatch  two  of  n: 
early  in  the  morning  to  our  companions  the  Asbendvi'a,  wh 
encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  in  order  to  endeavour 
from  them  as  much  com  as  they  were  able  to  spare ;  but  my  sc 
soon  returned  with  the  news  that  the  distressed  inhabitants  had 
from  the  fatiki  or  native  traders  all  their  com  by  force.  I  was  th< 
rather  badly  off,  but  nevertheless  was  prevented  from  pursuii 
route  at  once,  as  the  camels  wanted  some  repose.  The  site 
hamlet  was  highly  interesting  to  me ;  and  I  soon  set  out  for  i 
.  around  this  artificial  mound  of  rubbish.  It  was  of  considerabl 
measuring  about  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  the  same  in  bi 
with  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  towards  the  bottom  of  the  valle 
about  twenty  towards  the  edge  of  the  bank, — the  whole  of  this  3 
bearing  evident  proof  of  its  artificial  character,  consisting  as  it 
nothing  but  the  soil  of  the  valley  itself,  from  which  the  saline  pj 
had  been  extracted.  The  salt  is  here  prepared  in  the  following  m 
The  earth  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  and  put  intc 
funnels  made  of  straw  and  reeds,  when  water  is  poured  upon  the 
and  strainrd  through  the  funnels,  after  which  it  is  caught  in  \ 
placed  unGerneath,  and  then  boiled,  and  the  sediment  formed  ii 
shape  of  a  small  loaf. 

That  it  is  the  earth  which  contains  the  saline  particles,  and  r 
rank  grass  which  grows  here,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  in  other 
there  is  no  doubt  that  salt  is  extracted  from  the  grass  growing  ii 
localities :  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  burning,  the  salt  being  ext 
from  the  ashes ;  and  no  such  process  is  pursued  here.  The  sal 
a  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  quite  fit  for  cooking  purposes ;  it  i 
much  better  quality  than  the  bitter  salt  of  Bllma,  although,  no 
far  inferior  to  the  beautiful  crystal  salt  of  Ta6d6nni,  of  which  I  hei 
the  first  specimen  with  some  Songhay  pilgrims,  who  had  left  H< 
four  months  previously  on  their  way  to  Mekka.  However,  s 
jnode  of  proceeding  is  only  practicable  in  the  dry,  or  towan 
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begizming  of  the  rainy  season ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  latter  the  valley 
is  quite  full  of  water,  which  then  is  fresh,  and  is  said  to  contain  plenty 
of  fish,  the  saltish  properties  of  the  soil  being  too  scanty  and  incon- 
fiderable  to  impregnate  so  large  a  body  of  water.  Even  at  present  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  aqueous  element  had  already  collected,  filling, 
in  some  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  between  the  two  banks, 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  so  that  the  people  could  not  make  use  of 
die  soil  from  the  valley  itself;  but  they  had  stored  up  a  sufficient 
nsion  to  enable  them  to  cany  on  their  labours  for  a  month  or  two 


The  FClbe  call  these  places  slle-ch6lli.  It  is  only  the  salt  which 
induces  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in  this  locality ;  for  they  have  been 
harassed  extremely  by  their  energetic  enemy  the  D6ndi.  The  town  of 
Kalliul  had  had  to  sustain,  during  a  very  short  period,  no  fewer  than 
five  attacks  from  the  latter,  whose  chief  seat,  Y6lu,  closely  borders  upon 
tfaeb  territoiy ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  sad  circumstance  of  all  their 
cattle  having  died,  these  people  had  also  lost  the  whole  of  their  slaves, 
who^  under  such  circumstances,  had  run  away  in  a  body.  The  neigh- 
boDiliood,  even  at  the  present  moment,  was  so  unsafe,  that  the  people 
of  the  town  would  not  allow  me  to  stay  in  the  open  hamlet  where  I 
was,  and  wanted  me  to  come  to  them  behind  their  wall ;  but  fearing 
longer  delay  I  declined,  and  fixed  my  departure  for  the  following  day. 

Ydu,  the  principal  place  of  D^ndina  the  country  of  the  D6ndi  (a 
Innch  of  the  Songhay  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  on  another  occa- 
sion), is  situated  only  about  seven  or  eight  miles  lower  down  this  same 
wHqt,  which  ioins  the  Great  River  at  the  town  of  D6le,  and  which  is 
especially  innabited   by    Songhay   people.      Their    well-known    and 
lenowncd  chief,  G6jida,  had  recently  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  G(5du,  who  kept  up  the  struggle 
s^unst  the  conquering  tribe  with  considerable  energy,  and  probably, 
if  he  had  been  better  provided  with  cavalry,  would  have  long  ago 
.established  the  independence  of  his  countrymen,  by  driving  away  the 
Ffllbe  from  the  valley  of  F6gha,  and  thus  opening  a  free  intercourse 
ttitfa  the  countries  to  the  north.    But  the  inhabitants  of  Kallful,  as  I 
assured  myself  especially  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  entered  the 
town,  are  hardy  warriors,  and  keep  well  together,  although  that  little 
community  is  ruled,  by  four  petty  chiefs, — Sefiina,  M^mma  Yidi,  and 
hro  lHX)thers  called  M^imma  Gunga  and  Amedu  Gtinga.    Even  on  the 
present  occasion  of  my  journey  westward  these  petty  chiefs  paid  me  a 
Tisit^  and  I  made  each  of  them  a  small  present;  but  none  of  them 
was  able  to  supply  me  with  even  the  smallest  provision  of  corn,  although 
they  all  evinced  their  benevolent  disposition,  and  Sefiina  (who,  by 
vearing  a  miserable  sort  of  bernus  of  the  poorest  description,  seemed 
to  vindicate  his  superiority  over  his  brother  chiefs)  made  me  a  present 
of  one  hundred  K6la  nuts,  which  luxury  he  could  more  easily  spare  than  a 
few  grains  of  com.    M^mma  Yidi,  on  the  other  hand,  an  elderiy  gentle- 
man, was  distinguished  by  his  amiable  conduct,  and  understood  even 
a  little  Hiusa«    Generally  speaking,  none  of  the  Fulbe  here  speak  a 
angle  word  of  that  language,  the  valley  of  F6gha  forming  the  boundary 
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between  the  H^usa  and  the  Songhay  languages.  I  likewise  received  a 
visit  from  two  sons  of  the  kddhi  or  alkdli,  one  of  whom,  of  the  name  of 
*Abd  el  Wahabi,  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  of  very  gentleman- 
like bearing,  more  like  a  European  in  his  countenance  than  a  native  of 
Negroland,  and  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  which  awakened  my 
interest  in  him. 

Tuesday^  June  14. — My  two  warlike  companions  from  Zogirma,  who, 
by  their  experience  and  energetic  conduct,  had  inspired  me  with  almost 
unbounded  confidence,  and  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  have  attached 
to  me  for  a  much  longer  period,  had  returned  home  the  moment  I 
reached  the  border  of  the  valley,  finding  their  only  safety  in  speed  and 
secrecy,  and  cutting  straight  across  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest ;  and, 
in  consequence,  I  had  used  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  here  another 
escort,  but  all  in  vain.  However,  M^mma  Yfdi  having  promised  that  a 
guide  should  overtake  me  on  the  road,  I  started  tolerably  early  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey  through  this  unsafe 
wilderness,  being  anxious  not  to  cause  more  delay,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  danger  of  my  situation  in  consequence  of  the  news  of  my  proceedings 
having  spread  through  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  instead  of  making  right 
across  the  country,  I  was  first  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps  northwards, 
to  the  very  place  where  I  had  crossed  the  valley  two  days  previously, 
for,  Kalliul  being  anything  but  a  place  of  trade  and  commerce,  all  the 
little  intercourse  which  is  still  going  on  in  this  region  is  carried  on  along 
the  direct  road,  without  touching  at  this  place. 

A  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  from  this  spot  a  rich  source  of 
excellent  fresh  water  gushes  out  from  the  rocky  ground,  and  forms  a 
large  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  affording  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  black  muddy  water  which  covers  the  remainder  of  the  surface. 
Hanng  taken  in  here  a  supply  of  water,  we  then  passed  several  other 
salt  hamlets  or  sile-ch6lli,  and  emerging  from  the  valley  ascended  the 
higher  ground,  which  presented  open  pastures  with  only  a  little  under- 
wood scattered  in  bushes  here  and  there,  principally  the  gdnda  bush 
and  the  poisonous  plant  damankddda,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
repeatedly  as  forming  an  ornament  of  the  landscape,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  camel. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  view  over  the  valley  from  this 
unddlating  ground  was  highly  interesting.  We  had  just  entered  denser 
forest,  when  my  friend  Yidi  overtook  me,  accompanied  by  two  horsemen, 
and  handing  me,  to  my  great  surprise,  besides  a  good  provision  of  salt, 
two  thousand  kurdi,  or  shells,  which  I  only  reluctantly  accepted  for  the 
sake  of  my  scr\'ants.  He  also  brought  me  a  guide,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me  as  far  as  G^bo.  We  therefore  pursued  our  i\«arch  cheerfully, 
but  experienced  repeated  delays  in  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest.  The 
trees  were  rather  dry,  and  not  very  luxuriant,  no  rain  having  fallen  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  some  time.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  a 
small  pond,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Tuarek  half-castes  from 
Zaberma  or  Ch6ggazar,  who  were  carrying  the  salt  of  F6gha  to  thtir 
home,  on  a  small  number  of  oxen  and  asses.  We  encamped  at  a 
quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  near  another  small  pond,  OQ 
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an  open  spot,  where  I  again  enjoyed  an  open  encampment,  which  is  the 

gireatest  charm  of  travelling  life. 

Wednesday^  June  15. — Soon  after  starting  we  had  to  descend  a 

rocky  passage,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  the  road,  from  time  to  time, 

enlivened  by  small  parties  of  travellers.     First  wc  fell  in  with  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amfn,  from  Hamed-Alklhi,  the  capital  of  the 
western  empire  of  the  FOlbe,  who  had  come  by  way  of  jOnjii,  and  who, 
having  cherished  the  good  intention  of  performing  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mekka,  had  been  frightened  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road ;  and  further 
on  we  met  another  party  of  travellers,  among  whom  was  a  Limttlni, 
that  is  to  say,  a  Moor,  a  man  of  mixed  Arab  and  Berber  blood,  of  the 
andent  tribe  of  the  LimtOna — who,  having  once  formed  the  chief  portion 
of  the  powerful  confederation  of  the  MerAbctln  (Almoravides),  are  at 
present  scattered  and  settled,  in  small  fragments,  on  the  very  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.     He  was  a  stout  and  active  little  fellow,  with  an  op(Mi 
ccMintenance,  and,  being  on  his  way  to  Mekka,  rushed  immediately  to- 
wards me  to  salute  me,  asking  me  whether  I  was  a  Turk  or  a  Christian. 
I  presented  him  with  a  dollar,  requesting  him  to  givii  a  short  not-; 

(which  I  A^TOte  on  the  spot)  to  my  friend  Hdj  Bcshlr,  in  Ki'ikawa,  wherein 
\  informed  him  of  my  whereabouts. 
r  Having  then  passed  several  ponds,  among  which  tlic  tebki  Suglndo 
I  was  the  most  important,  and  made  another  rocky  descent,  from  the  toj) 
of  which  we  overlooked  the  large  valley  or  dallul  of  B(5so,  and  havin;; 
turned  round  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  reached  the  village  of  Gclrbo 
ahout  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Gdrbo  is  a  small  place,  half 
deserted,  and  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy, — the  D(3ndi  of  Tanda 
having  made  a  foray  against  this  place  only  two  days  previously,  and 
cairied  away  almost  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inliabitants.  But  it 
f  18  of  importance,  as  being  the  last  Hiusa  place  in  this  direction,  the 
r^ODS  to  the  west  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Songhay  and  FQlbc. 
A  day  wall,  which  was  to  afibrd  some  protection  to  the  town,  had  just 
been  begun,  but  left  half  finished.  Numbers  of  corn-stacks  inspired  us 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  here  to  supply  ourselves  with 
com;  but  not  a  grain  was  to  be  obtained.  There  was  therefore  no 
iU)'ing  in  this  place,  although  our  heavily  laden  camels  were  rather 
iatuued  after  the  forced  march  through  the  wilderness. 

fhursdayt  Jufte  16. — At  a  tolerably  early  hour  we  were  again  on  the 
maxch  through  the  fields,  where  the  fresh  crops  were  just  shooting  up ; 
but  a  little  further  on  they  had  attained  already  to  a  greater  height,  and 
were  just  being  cleared  of  weeds.  Cattle  also  were  not  entirely  want- 
ingi  and  gave  sufficient  proof  that,  under  a  strong  government,  there 
were  elements  enough  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Tlic  ground  here 
U  broken  by  several  cavities  or  hollows,  where  ponds  are  formed, 
vhidi  of  course  vary  in  size  according  to  the  season.  Some  of  them, 
although  of  considerable  circumference,  contained  salt  water  of  a 
Nackiah  colour.  Thus,  having  passed  a  fresh  swampy  depression, 
where  dflm  and  del6b-palms  also  were  not  unfrcqucnt,  we  reached,  after 
a  maidi  of  about  seven  miles,  a  farming  village  called  Lanad(?ji,  where 
fte  peculiar  structure  o(  the  corn-stacks  attracted  my  attention ;  but. 
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although  built  of  clay,  they  are  not  pretty,  and  neither  similar  to  the 
nobler  style  of  those  which  we  have  found  in  the  Mflsgu  country,  nor  to 
those  which  we  are  to  meet  with  further  on,  in  the  country  of  M^ina. 
The  whole  cultivation  consists  here  of  Negro  millet,  to  the  exclusion  of 
rice  and  sorghum.  Last  year's  crop  had  here  also  been  very  scanty] 
and  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  a  supply.  We  had  then  to 
cross  the  bottom  of  the  valley  or  rifi,  which  at  present  exhibited  only 
separate  sheets  of  water,  while  on  my  return  journey  the  following  year^ 
later  in  the  season,  it  was  almost  entirely  inundated.  But  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  hamlet,  even  at  present,  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  an  extensive  swamp  covered  with  rank  grass. 

We  took  up  our  quarters,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles,  in  an 
open  village  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  overhanging  a  large  sheet 
of  water  which  is  overgrown  udth  reeds ;  it  is  caUed  Songho*slre^ 
meaning  probably  "  the  town  of  the  Songhay,"  but  nevertheless  a  very 
remarkable  name,  as  "  s^e  "  is  not  a  Songhay,  but  a  Mandingo  word. 
Besides  Songhay  and  FQlbe,  it  was  inhabited  by  serfs  belonging  to  the 
people  of  T&mkala ;  and,  being  a  farming  village,  it  was  full  of  ami- 
stacks.  All  the  huts  in  these  Songhay  villages  consist  merely  of  feeds ; 
and  v/hile  they  are  less  solid  than  the  dwellings  of  Kebbi,  which 
throughout  are  built  with  clay  walls,  they  are  better  ventilated  and  Ijave 
a  less  offensive  smell.  There  was  here  a  jovial  old  Ptillo  farmer,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  and  pleasing  manners,  of  the  name  of  M^mmagai 
who  behaved  very  hospitably  towards  me,  and,  besides  milk  and  comj 
even  made  me  a  present  of  a  sheep. 

Friday ^  June  17. — ^There  had  been  a  thunderstorm  in  the  night;  but 
it  was  not  accompanied  with  much  rain,  and  the  sky,  not  having  been 
lightened  by  a  discharge,  was  thickly  overcast  when  we  set  out.  An 
extensive  tract  of  country  consisting  of  sandy  soil  was  here  under 
cultivation,  while  the  trees  at  first  were  very  scanty^  but  gradually  the 
country  became  more  wooded,  while  considerable  herds  of  cattle  gave 
life  to  the  landscape.  After  we  had  passed  another  pond  of  water,  we 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  to  refresh  ourselves  near  a  herd  of  cattle, 
which  was  the  property  of  a  clan  of  Fdlbe,  called  Ddnan-koye,  the 
original  inhabitants  belonging  to  tliat  part  of  the  Songhay  nation  which 
are  called  Germ^be;  and  proceeding  through  a  more  woody  country 
with  an  undulating  surface,  we  took  up  our  quarters,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  in  another  farming-village,  called  Tig6re  for  my  camels  were  in 
want  of  rest,  and  I  was  too  weak  myself  to  resist  the  wishes  of  my 
servants.  This  village  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  independent  farmers, 
although  belonging  to  the  native  Songhay  stock.  The  architecture  of 
the  place  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Songho-sdre  (which  is  more 
of  a  slave-village),  consisting  of  very  large  courtyards,  which  evidently 
appeared  intended  for  a  rich  supply  of  cattle,  although  at  the  present 
moment  no  cattle  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  huts 
themselves,  although  consisting  entirely  of  reeds,  were  large  and 
spacious.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  as  the  mayor 
of  the  hamlet  was  by  no  means  of  a  jovial  or  hospitable  disposition, 
besides  that  the  Songhay  in  general  are  among  the  most  inhospitable 
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people  I  ever  met,  and,  in  their  present  degraded  political  situation,  are 
of  a  rather  sullen  character.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet, 
just  at  that  moment,  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  as  they  had 
received  the  news  that  Ddddu,  the  young  rebelHous  chieftain  of 
Zaberma,  or  Zerma,  was  about  to  attack  Abd  '1  Hassan,  the  governor  of 
T&mkala,  with  a  strong  force ;  and  this  ray  of  hope,  of  once  more 
making  themselves  independent  of  those  foreign  intruders  who  had 
conquered  their  country,  could  not  fail  at  once  to  rouse  the  national 
spirit  of  these  people,  who  had  formerly  offered  a  long  resistance  to  the 
FOlbe,  and  to  render  them  indisposed  to  honour  a  stranger  who  was 
paying  his  court  to  those  foreign  rulers,  and  at  present  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  chief  of  Gando.  This  report  was  the  reason  of  my 
giving  up  my  intended  visit  to  the  town  of  T^mkala,  which  lay  a  short 
distance  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Say,  towards  the  north,  where  we 
expected  to  find  a  supply  of  com. 

Saturday,  June  18.— -On  leaving  Tig6re  we  passed  by  the  well, 
which  presented  a  busy  scene,  numbers  of  women  being  engaged  in 
drawing  water.  Although  situated  in  a  depression,  it  was  twelve 
jhthoms  in  depth.  Further  on  we  passed  another  well,  which  had  even 
been  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence,  to  prevent  strangers  from  using  it ; 
and  in  the  village  of  Tih6re,  which  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about 
ei^it  miles,  the  well,  although  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  measured 
as  much  as  twenty-five  fathoms  in  depth.  Owing  to  the  weak  condition 
of  my  camels,  I  was  induced  by  my  people  to  take  up  my  quarters  in 
this  village  ;  but  I  was  heartily  tired  of  these  short  marches,  for  the  hut 
where  I  was  lodged  was  in  very  bad  condition,  being  extremely  small 
and  dirty,  with  no  trees  to  afford  a  little  shade  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day.  Provisions  also  were  here  very  scanty ;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  obtained  a  small  supply  of  corn  for  our  horses.  But 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  little  sour  milk,  there  being  a  toler- 
ably large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Ftilbe  cattle-breeders,  who 
inhabit  a  sort  of  suburb  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  village.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  was  suffering  from  drought,  as  there  had  been  no 
sain  for  the  last  eight  days ;  nor  did  a  thunderstorm,  which  in  the 
afternoon  gathered  from  the  east,  bring  us  a  single  drop. 

Sunday f  June  19. — ^The  district  also,  through  which  lay  the  first  part 
of  this  day's  march,  was  extremely  parched  and  suffering  from  want  of 
rain,  and  in  consequence  of  this  drought,  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
season,  the  ground  hereabout  had  not  yet  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  through  a 
country  partly  laid  out  in  fields,  partly  covered  with  underwood,  \vc 
entered  a  district  which  had  been  more  favoured  with  rain,  and  where 
the  labours  of  the  field  had  begun.  The  people  here  make  use  of  a 
hoe  with  a  long  handle,  of  a  different  shape  from  what  I  observed  in 
other  quarters. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  then  again  succeeded  each  other  alter- 
nately ;  and  having  passed  a  fanning-village  of  some  extent  called 
Tanna,  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  four  miles  beyond,  in  a  village 
called  T6ndifQ,  but  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  obtain  a  hut  for  our 
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use,  as  the  head  man  of  the  village  was  too  lazy,  or  too  obstinate,  to 
leave  his  cool  shed  in  the  heat  of  the  day :  probably  here  also  the  news 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  countrymen  in  Zaberma  kept  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement.  The  hamlet,  which  is  rather  a 
miserable  one,  has  received  its  name  from  lying  at  the  commencement 
of  a  rocky  dis.trict,  which  extends  from  here  to  the  river,  a  hill  or  mound 
being  called  "  t6ndi "  in  the  Songhay  language.  We  were  now  close  to 
the  Niger ;  and  I  was  justified  in  indulging  in  the  hope  that  I  might  the 
next  day  behold  with  my  own  eyes  that  great  river  of  Western  Africa 
which  has  caused  such  intense  curiosity  in  Europe,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  large  eastern  branch  of  which  I  had  myself  discovered. 

Monday^  June  20. — Elated  with  such  feelings,  I  set  out  the  next 
morning  at  an  early  hour;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  less  than  two 
hours,  through  a  rocky  wilderness  covered  with  dense  bushes,  I  obtained 
the  first  sight  of  the  river,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  more,  during  which 
I  was  in  constant  sight  of  this  noble  spectacle,  I  reached  the  place  of 
embarkation,  opposite  the  town  of  Say. 

In  a  noble  unbroken  stream,  though  here,  where  it  has  become  con-* 
tracted,  only  about  seven  hundred  yards  broad,  hemmed  in  on  this  sid^ 
by  a  rocky  bank  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  the  grea.^ 
river  of  Western  Africa  (whose  name,  under  whatever  form  it  ma.^ 
appear,  whether  DhiOlib^  Mdyo,  Eghirrgu,  fsa,  Kw^a,  or  B^ki-n-rtiw^ 
means  nothing  but  "the  river,"  and  which  therefore  may  well  continvie 
to   be  called   the   Niger)  was  gliding  along,  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.'^r, 
direction,  with  a  moderate  current  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.    On 
the  flatter  shore  opposite,  a  large  town  was  spreading  out,  the  low 
rampart  and  huts  of  which  were  picturesquely  overtopped  by  numbers 
of  slender  dOm-palms. 

This  is  the  river-town,  or  "ford,"  the  name  Say  meaning,  in  Ibis 
eastern  dialect,  "the  river."    The  FOlbe  call  it  GhQtil,  which  name  may 
originally  have  been  applied  to  the  ford  at  the  island  of  Oitilli.    The 
banks  at  present  were  not  high  ;  but  the  river,  as  it  rises,  approaches 
the  very  border  of  the  rocky  slope.     I  had  sent  a  messenger  in  advance, 
the  preceding  day,  in  order  to  have  some  large  boats  ready  for  me  to 
cross  the  river.     But  no  boat  having  arrived,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure 
for  contemplating  the  river  scenery.     There  were  a  good  number  oC 
passengers,  Ftilbe  and  Songhay,  with  asses  and  pack-oxen,  and  thero 
were  some  smaller  boats  in  readiness  suitable  to  their  wants;  hu* 
at  length  the  boats,  or  rather  canoes,  which  were  to  carry  me  an.^ 
my  effects  across,  made  their  appearance.     They  were  of  good  siz^  • 
about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width  in  tb*^ 
middle,  consisting  of  two  trunks  of  trees  hollowed   out,   and  sew*" 
together  in  the  centre.     These  boats  are  cliiefly  employed  for  convey 
the  corn  from  the  town  of  Sinder,  which  lies  higher  up  the  river, 
the  town  of  Say;  and  they  had  been  expressly  sent  for  by  the  "kin^-^ 
of  the  waters,"  or  the  inspector  of  the  harbour,  the  "serki-n-jirgi,"  c:^ 
**  l^mido-l^a,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  or  "  hfyokoy,"  accordii^^ 
to  his  title  in  the  Songhay  language.     The  largest  of  them  was  al  ^"^ 
to  carry  three  of  my  camels  *,  aud  tJ^e  water  was  kept  out  much  bett< 
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i.-Klwd  ever  yet  found  to  be  the  case  wiili  the  native  craft  of  the 
*tanf>  of  Negroland. 

ds,  horses,  people,  and  luggage  having  crossed  over  without 
\,l  mjrself  followed,  about  one  o'clock  in  llic  .iftemoon,  tilled 
kibli^t  when  floating  on  the  waters  of  this  celebrated  stream,  tlie 
"■"^"'n  of  which  had  cost  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  noble  lives.  A 
er  the  western  bank,  a  short  distance  below  the  spot  wlicre 
r  is  generally  crossed,  an  isolated  rock  starts  Ibith  from  the 
l^llsftig  at  this  season  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feci  above  the  snrface ; 
■Jllwiliiiiil  there  is  a  smaller  one,  which,  as  the  river  rises  a  littlt; 
lipltr,  becomes  covered  by  the  water.  The  sight  of  the  river  was  tiic 
MililiiKHnentous  to  me,  as  I  was  soon  again  to  take  leave  of  it ;  for  my 
HHKT  notion,  that  I  should  t>c  able  to  icacli  Timbfiktu  only  by  way  of 
iko,  had  been  confirmed  in  Gando,  and  I  only  entertained  a  slight 
C  that  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  I  might  visit  (hat  part  of  the: 
r  between  Timbfiktu  and  Say.  From  the  very  beginning  I  enter- 
ed Btrong  doubts  whether  I  should  be  able  to  reach  the  western 
it;  tUoA  it  seemed  to  me  more  interesting  to  survey  the  course  of  the 
jfr  between  the  point  where  it  has  become  tolerably  well  known  by 
te  klbonrs  of  Mungo  Park  and  K£n^  Cai11i£,  and  the  lower  portion 
1  ly  the  Landers,  than  to   cross  tlie  whole   extent  of  Central 


Having  presented  myself  at  the  governor's  liouse,  I  soon  obtained 

^Mltera;  but  they  were  not  at  all  according  to  my  fancy,  being  small 

■kl  narrow.    The  town,  in  its  very  low  position,  is  not  refreshed  by  a 

single  current  cI  air,  and  allofietlier  has  a  very  oppressive  atmosphere. 

TliC  huts  in  these  Songhay  places  are  made  rather  for  women  than  for 

t,  the  greater  part  of  each  hut  being  occupied  by  the  female  apart- 

_   it  or  the  alkilla,  and  the  bedstead  or  serir,  made  of  the  branches  of 

tfce^  being  iudoscd  in  a  separate  chamber  of  mats,  and  thus  leaving 

oAy  a  very  small  entrance,  and  obstructing  the  wliole  interior  of  the 

■"  ""■     t     I   have   already   had   occasion,  in   describing  the  town   of 

,  to  point  out  the  care  which  the  Songhay  people  bestow  upon 

MICttLatrimonial  couches;  and  I  was  obliged  first  of  all  to  take  down 

an«j>f  these  smalt  matting  bed-rooms  in  order  to  obtain  some   little 

TBRtilatiui  in  my  hut.     At  length  1  had  made  myself  somewhat  comfort- 

Alt^'.when  the  governor  sent  two  calabashes  of  rice  in  the  iiusk,  and 

tvajotbrrs  of  millet,  but  no  refreshment  for  the  moment,  though  I  stood 

tSjf  much  in  need  of  it,  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 

bottnt  part  of  the  day.     To  the  master  of  the  harbour,  who  had  so 

o^crtDnely  supplied  me  with  the  large   boats,  I  made  a  present  of 

(WftOusand  shells.    Very  little  rain  had  fallen  as  yet  in  this  ncighbour- 

1004;  and  a  thandcrstorm  which  broke  out  in  the  afternoon  did  not 

"•••Jlas.    Indeed  the  aiiin  this  low  valley,  which  is  probably  at  a  level 

otihjut  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  so   oppressive,  that  I  felt 

S'Sloe*  almost  suffocated,  and  unable  to  breathe. 

3*e  following  morning  I  took  a  ride  round  t!ie  place  and  its  neigh- 

"""■     The  shape  of  the  town  is  intolerably  quadrangular,  being 

three  sides  by  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  the  side  towards 
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the  river  being  unprotected.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  each  side  measur- 
ing about  one  thousand  four  hundred  yards ;  but  the  town  is  only  thinly 
inhabited,  the  dwellings  (all  of  which  except  the  house  of  the  governor 
consist  of  matting  and  reeds)  lying  scattered  about  like  so  many  sepa- 
rate hamlets.  It  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  a  wide  shallow 
depression  or  vale  encompassed  by  dfim-palms,  which  are  almost  the 
only  trees  either  inside  or  outside  the  town ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  it  becomes  filled  with  water,  causing  great  inconvenience 
to  the  business  of  the  town  and  the  intercourse  between  the  various 
quarters,  and  greatly  contributing  to  its  unhealthiness.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  seasons  when  the  river  reaches  an  unusual  height,  the 
whole  town  is  under  water,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  seek  safety 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  valley. 

There  is  a  market  held  every  day  in  the  eastern  part,  not  far  from  the 
bank  of  the  river.     Poor  as  it  is,  it  is  of  some  importance  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country :  and  hence  the  town  has  a  great  name  as  a  market- 
place among  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Sdd^n,  a  great  many  of  whom 
here  supply  their  want  of  native  manufactures,  especially  of  the  common 
clothing  for  males  and  females,  as  the  art  of  weaving  and  dyeing  is 
greatly  neglected  in  this  quarter,  cotton  being  cultivated  only  to  a  very 
small  extent.     But  the  place  was  most  miserably  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, there  being  no  store  of  grain  whatever.     Everything  necessary 
was  brought  day  by  day  from  the  town  called  Sinder — the  same  place 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  situated  about  eighty  miles  higher  up 
the  river.     I  was  greatly  surprised  at  not  finding  here  even  a  vestige  oT 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  although  a  large  tract  of  ground  on  this  low  island, 
which  towards  the  rainy  season  becomes  partly  inundated,  is  particularly 
suited  to  that  branch  of  cultivation.     Nwt  even  onions  are  grown  in  the 
place ;  but,  fortunately,  I  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstance  before- 
hand, and  had  provided  myself  with  a  large  supply  of  this  useful  article 
in  Gando,  where  the  onions  are  excellent 

Being  detained  in  this  place  longer  than  I  wished,  and  feeling  a  little' 
better,  on  the  Thursday  following  I  took  a  ride  along  the  river  to  some 
distance  below,  where  it  takes  a  westerly  bend,  and  I  was  astonished 
at  the  dry  and  barren  aspect  which  this  island  bore,  even  here  neitlier 
rice  crops  nor  vegetables,  as  might  be  expected  along  the  banks  of  so 
noble  a  river,  being  seen.     The  island,  which  during  the  highest  level 
the  river  attains  becomes    almost  inundated,  bore  the  aspect  of    a 
scorched  treeless  prairie  ;  and  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  finding 
a  cool  shade,  I  returned  into  the  town,  being  cheerfully  saluted  by   all 
the  people  whom  I  met,  the  name  of  a  m6dibo  or  learned  man,  which 
preceded  me,  gaining  me  the  favour  of  the  inhabitants.    While  pass- 
ing along  the  streets  I  was  delighted  to  observe  a  certain  degree  0^ 
industry  displayed  in  small  handicrafts  and  in  the   character  of  the 
interior  of  the  households. 

Everything  was  very  dear,  but  particularly  butter,  which  was  scarcely 
to  be  procured  at  all.  All  the  currency  of  the  market  consists  of  shells  ; 
but  I  found  the  most  profitable  merchandise  to  be  the  black  cloth  iot 
female  apparel  from  Gando,  which  realised  a  profit  of  eighty  per  ccntf» 
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while  the  Kan6  manufactures  did  not  find  a  ready  sale.    The  black 

Ntipe  tobe^  of  common  manufacture,  bought  in  Gando  for  3,300  shells, 

here  fetched  5,000,  while  the  black  zenne,  manufactured  in  Gando  itself, 

and  bought  there  for  1,050^  sold  here  for  2,000.    Of  course  all  depends, 

in  this  respect,  upon  the  momentary  state  of  the  intercourse  of  this 

quarter  with  H^usa ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  almost  all  communication 

with  that  manufacturing  province  being  interrupted,  it  is  easy  to  explain 

hofw  an  article  produced  in  Gando  could  realise  such  a  percentage  in 

a  town  at  so  short  a  distance  from  that  place — a  state  of  things  which 

cannot  form  the  general  rule.    At  any  rate  for  the  English,  or  Europeans 

in  general,  Say  is  the  most  important  place  in   all  this  tract  of  the 

mer,  if  they  ever  succeed  in  crossing  the  rapids  which  obstruct  the 

river  above  Rabba  and  especially  between  Btisa  and  Yafiri,  and  reaching 

tins  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  the  great  highroad  of  Western  Central 

Africa.    The  traffic  of  the  natives  along  the  river  is  not  inconsiderable, 

although  even  this  branch  of  industry  has  naturally  suffered  greatly 

from  the  rebellious  state  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  more  especially  those 

ofZab^nna  and  D^ndina;  so  that,  at  present,  boats  did  not  go  further 

down  the  river  than  Kirotdshi,  an  important  place  situated  about  fifteen 

Buks  lower  down,  on  the  western  bank,  while  in  the  opposite  direction, 

up  the  river,   there  was  constant  intercourse  as  far  as  KindSji,  with 

which  place  I  made  myself   sufficiently  acquainted   on   my    return 

journey. 

About  noon  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
pweroor  of  the  town.  His  name  is  Abd  Bakr,  the  son  of  the  far-famed 
BiDem  Mohammed  j6bbo.  I  found  him  a  tolerably  cheerful  person, 
>hhough  he  is  wanting  in  that  manliness  of  character  which  makes  a 
tating  impression,  and  he  bore  evident  signs  of  having  been  born  of  a 
female  slave,  while  his  manners  appeared  to  me  to  possess  something 
approaching  to  a  Jewish  character.  He,  however,  was  delighted  to  see 
ine,  as  I  was  not  only  the  first  Christian  who  had  ever  visited  this 
itee,  which  Mungo  Park,  on  his  ever-memorable  journey,  seems  to 
^w  passed  by  entirely  unnoticed,  but  especially  as  I  had  come  at  a 
^1  time  when  the  whole  intercourse  of  the  country  had  been  interrupted, 
3f  jnd  Arabs  as  well  as  natives  were  all  afraid  of  visiting  it.  Having 
jj  ward  of  the  great  superiority  of  Europeans  over  the  Arabs,  both  in 
>e  point  of  intelligence  and  industry,  he  entertained  an  earnest  wish,  if  it 
c't  *ould  be  accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  his  province, 
■ii_  tint  a  vessel  or  steamer  belonging  to  them  might  come  and  fill  his  poor 
i^i  jlj^ct  with  luxuries;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  surprise  that  he 
jsi  **ncd  that  I  did  not  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  led  the 
^  (ovemor  to  think  that,  in  exposing  myself  to  such  great  dangers,  I  could 
tf J  *?^^  have  a  very  mysterious  object  in  view ;  and  he  soon  became 
if(»  ■hrmed,  and  asked  repeatedly  why  I  did  not  proceed  on  my  journey. 
I  had  already  been  informed  in  Gando,  that  AbO  Bakr,  two  years 
P'criously,  had  navigated  the  river  with  a  small  flotilla  of  boats, 
J?*ards  as  far  as  G^gho  or  G6g6,  the  ancient  capital  of  Songhay,  and 
Jj*^ccted  tribute  from  the  Falbe  or  F6llani  settled  near  that  place,  but 
WW  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Tuarek 
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from  penetrating  any  further.  In  consequence  of  this  expedition  on 
the  river,  made  in  open  boats  which  were  continually  filling  with  water, 
the  governor  was  suffering  very  severely  from  rheumatism,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  move.  Having  so  many  pvetty  chiefs  before  me,  and 
seeing  that  this  officer  did  not  possess  much  power,  I  did  not  choose 
to  give  him  a  large  present ;  but  on  my  return  the  following  year,  when 
I  still  had  something  left,  I  made  him  a  more  considerable  present  of 
a  bernus. 

Having  entered  a  new  country,  where  a  language  was  spoken  (the 
Songhay)  with  which  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  servants  was  acquainted, 
and  not  being  able  to  give  much  time  to  its  study,  as  I  had  to  apply 
myself  to  the  Fulfiilde,  the  language  of  the  conquering  tribe,  I  was 
extremely  anxious  to  take  into  my  service  a  native  of  the  country,  or 
to. liberate  a  Songhay  slave;  but  I  did  not  succeed  at  this  time,  and,  in 
consequence,  felt  not  so  much  at  home  in  my  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  through  which  I  had  next  to  pass,  as  I  had  done 
formerly.  For  Gurma,  although  originally  inhabited  by  quite  a  distinct 
race,  has  been  conquered  and  peopled  by  the  Songhay  to  a  great 
extent. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  HILLY  COUNTRY  OF  GURMA, 


Ftiday^  June  24. — I   now  left  the   Great  River  behind  me,    whick 
formed  the  limit  between  the  tolerably  known  regions  of  Central  Negro- 
land  and  the  totally  unexplored  countries  on  the  south-western  side  of 
its  course ;  and  with  intense  interest  my  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  the  new  region  before  me.     However,  this  very  day  we  had  a  suffi- 
cient specimen  of  what  awaited  us  on  our  march  during  the  rainy 
season ;  for  we  had  scarcely  left  the  low  island  behind  us,  on  which 
the  town  of  Say,  this  hotbed  of  fever,  is  situated  (with  its  dry  prairie 
ground  almost  destitute   of  verdure,   and  covered  only  with  a  few 
scattered  specimens  of  the  AscleptadecB\  and  had  ascended  the  steep 
rocky  bank  which  borders  the  west  side  of  the  narrow,  shallow,  and 
irregular  western  branch  of  the  river,  which,  being  encompassed  by 
granite  boulders,  was  at  present  dry,  when  a  dark  array  of  thunder- 
clouds came,  as  it  were,  marching  upon  us  from  the  south-east,  and  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  prepare  for  the  serious  assault,  when  a  terrible. 
thunder-storm  broke  out,  beginning  with  a  most  fearful  sand-wind, 
which  enveloped  the  whole  district  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  made 
progress,  for  a  moment,  quite  impossible.    After  a  while  it  was  followed 
by  a  violent  rain,  which  relieved  the  sand-storm,  but  lasted  for  nearly 
three  hours,  filling  our  path  with  water  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  soaking  us  through  to  the  skin,  so  that  our  march  could  not  fail  to 
be  very  uncomfortable. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  half  aa 
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hour  before  noon  in  a  farming-hamlet  called  SanclidTgii,  where  the 

people  were  busily  employed  in  sowing;  the  plentiful  rain  of  to-day, 

which  was  the  first  of  the  season,  having  rendered  the  fields  fit  for 

cultivation.     After  some  search,  we  obtained  two  huts  of  round  sha])c, 

which  were  situated  near  a  sheep-pen  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  the 

proprietor.     This  was  a  cheerful  and  wealthy  old  man,  who  botli  lodged 

us  comfortably  and  treated  us  hospitably.     While  my  people  were 

drying  their  clothes  and  luggage,  I  roved  about  a  little,  and  observed, 

at  a  short  distance  west  from  the  hamlet,  a  small  rocky  watercourse 

with  pools  of  stagnant  water,  where  the  women  were  washing  their 

dothes,  while  the  slaves  were  busy  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 

Saturday f  June  25. — Having  rewarded  our  hospitable  host,  we  started 
at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march,  in  order  to  reach  in  time  the 
reodence  of  Galaijo,  a  distinguished  chief,  of  whom  I  had  heard  a  great 
many  flattering  reports.  It  was  a  fine  morning  after  yesterday's  storm, 
and  the  country  through  which  our  march  lay  was  hilly,  and  at  times 
presented  very  pleasant  vales,  or  glens,  but  in  general  it  was  destitute 
of  trees,  and  was  only  insufficiently  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The 
▼iew  which  presented  itself  to  us  of  the  country  before  us,  when,  after 
a  march  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  we  reached  the  highest  point, 
was  that  of  an  extensive  wilderness,  the  few  cultivated  spots  being 
entirely  hidden  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Red  sandstone  was  ap- 
parently the  chief  component  of  this  hilly  country,  with  occasionally  a 
I  blad[  tint,  received  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  rich  in  oxide  of  iron — 
in  fact,  of  the  same  geological  feature  as  the  border  country  between 
Kebbi  and  G6ber.  Short  herbage  was  springing  up  here  and  there, 
affording  but  scanty  food  to  the  cattle  that  were  grazing  hereabouts. 

A  steep  rocky  declivity  brought  us  from  the  higher  level,  which  was 
covered  with  small  stones,  into  a  deep  valley.  But  we  had  soon  to 
ascend  again,  traversing  a  district  which  belonged  to  the  village  of 
Ndobtira  and  bore  some  signs  of  cultivation;  and  a  dell,  which  we 
passed  a  little  further  on,  was  extremely  picturesque.  But  the  country 
hereabouts  does  not  in  general  seem  to  be  very  fertile,  and,  besides, 
the  exceptional  drought  of  the  present  year  had  destroyed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crops ;  and  it  was  this  very  unproductiveness  that 
bad  induced  the  chief  to  leave  his  former  place  of  residence,  Sliirgu, 
which  lay  a  little  more  to  the  east,  and  to  found  a  new  dwelling-place 
further  west 

This  place,  which  is  called  Champag6re,  we  reached  at  noon,  but 
preferred  taking  up  our  quarters  on  a  hill  opposite  the  town,  to  the 
north,  which  was  bounded  on  that  side  by  a  well-wooded  dell,  and 
owriooked  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  town  itself  is  inclosed  by  a 
8fflaU  hilly  chain  towards  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  wells, 
sewn  fathoms  in  depth.  It  was  to  have  been  surroimded  by  a  clay 
^^;  but,  only  provisionally,  the  four  gates  had  been  finished  with 
clay,  while  the  rest  of  the  town  was  still  inclosed  by  a  stockade.  The 
interior  of  the  place  looks  very  peculiar,  and  quite  different  from  the 
style  usual  in  Kebbi,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  remarkable  character 
of  the  magazines  of  com,  which  consist  of  towers  or  quadrangular 
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buildings,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  anta.  They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls  gradually  sloping  inwarda  towards  the 
top,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  ivoodcuL  They  have  no  opening 
at  the  bottom,  but  only  a  windowlibe  aperture  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  com  is  taken  in  and  out ;  and  on  the  whole  they  are  not 
unlike  tlie  dove-cots  of  Egypt.  In  every  courtyard  there  were  one  or 
more  of  these  magazines  ;  and  they  far  surpassed,  in  their  whole 
appearance,  the  dwellings  themselves,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
consisted  of  low  huts,  tlie  whole  of  the  courtyards  being  only  surrounded 
by  a  frail  fence,  made  of  the  stalks  of  the  native  com,  while,  in  many 
yards,  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  huts  themselves,  of  which 
there  were  rarely  more  than  two,  formed  part  of  the  fence. 

I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  chief.  The 
portal  of  his  residence  has  quite  a  stately  appearance,  as  shown  in 
the  woodcut  on  p.  =19,  hr'aring  evident  testimony  to  an  attempt  at 


architectural  decoration  \  but  the  spacious  comlyard  inside,  triiich  wu 
inclosed  by  a  low  clay  wait,  full  of  rubbish  and  poor,  mean-loohjng  huts, 
did  not  correspond  with  the  stately  character  of  the  entrance.  How- 
ever, the  dwelling  itself,  although  simple,  is  not  so  mean,  and,  besides 
two  spacious  clay  halls,  includes  some  very  airy  and  cool  corridMS 
built  entirely  of  wood.  Having  been  first  received  by  Galaijo  in  one  of 
the  clay  halls,  I  was  conducted  afterwards  to  a  more  private  audience 
in  one  of  these  corridors ;  and  here,  while  delivering  my  present,  I  bad 
a  fair  opportunity  of  surveying  the  exterior  of  this  interesting  man. 

Mohammed  Galaijo,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a  man  of  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  of  an  extremely  pleasant  and  almost  European 
expression  of  countenance,  and  of  middle  stature.  He  was  dressed 
very  simply,  in  a  light-blue  tobe,  with  a  white  shawl  wound  round  his 
face.  Galaijo,  son  of  Hambodejo,  son  of  PSte,  son  of  Hfimed  Yell«, 
succeeded  his  father— probably  the  very  chief  who  treated  Mungo  P«rt 
so  hospitably  during  his  slay  in  Mdsina— in  the  year  of  the  Hejra,  1231. 
lie  was  then  the  most  powerful  chief  of  Mssina,  or  Melle,  which,  since 
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the  overthrow  of  the  Songha;  empire  by  Malay  HAmed  el  Dh6hebl  the 
empeior  of  Morocco,  had  been  left  to  itself,  and  was  consequently  split 
into  several  petty  kin^oms,  the  three  other  powerful  chiefs  of  that 
country  being  the  Ardo  M&sina,  the  Ardo  FIttogel,  and  G£l  Hamma 
lUna.  But  just  at  the  time  when  Galaijo  became  ruler  llic  great 
idigious  movement  of  the  Flilbe  of  G6ber  began,  under  the  Kcfonncr 
'OtEman,  and,  instigated  by  their  example,  and  fired  with  religious  zeal, 
a  duef  went  forth  from  them,  in  order  to  spread  IsXixa  among  that 
Mttimi  of  the  Flilbe  which  was  established  along  the  upper  course  of 
tbeHiger     This  man  was  Mohammed  or  Horned  Lebbo  who  i 


Dfte  country  of  Mds  nam  the  beg  nn  ng  of  the  year  1233  of  tie  He  a 
It  the  bead  of  a  small  band,  formed  first  an  alliance  with  Galaijo,  who 
bnuclf  had  embraced  IslSm  ;  and,  thus  closely  allied,  they  spread  their 
conquests  over  the  neighbouring  country.  But,  after  having  succeeded 
'  in  cMablishing  a  strong  power,  Mohammed  Lebbo  demanded  homage 
•mi  ille^ance  from  his  ally  Galaijo,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having 
Inoght  the  ensign,  or  tQta,  of  Isldm  from  Sifiwa,  the  place  mentioned 
w  a  iotmer  occasion,  where  the  Reformer  'OthmSn  dan  F<3diye  resided 
•tthe  lime,  together  with  hia  brother  'Abd  Alllhi.  Upon  this,  Galaijo, 
"•"K  little  inclined  to  cede  the  dominion  of  the  country  over  which 
ui  ^103  iiad  been  established  from  ancient  times,  entered  into  a 
™oU  Mruggie  with    the    new  comer;    but  after    an  unsuccessful 
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resistance,  carried  on  for  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
former  residence,  Kon^,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  partisans,  to  seek 
a  new  home  further  eastward.  Here  he  was  received  with  open  anns 
by  the  ruler  of  Gando,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  independent 
bearing  of  Lebbo  and  his  son  Ahmedu,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,— 
those  people,  being  borne  away  by  a  pure  reformatory  view  of  their 
religion,  and  elated  by  their  victory,  going  so  far  as  to  despatch  a 
message  to  their  kinsmen  in  SOkoto  and  Gando,  to  the  effect  that,  if 
they  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  their  wives  to  two,  and  renounce 
their  wide  effeminate  dress,  they  would  pay  them  a  hostile  \isit ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  amicable 
relation  whatever  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  S6koto  and  Gando, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Hamda-All^hi  on  the  other. 

The  chief  of  Gando,  therefore,  granted  Galaijo  an  extensive  although 
not  very  fertile  district  in  his  territories,  where  he  has  now  been  settled 
for  almost  thirty  years.     Thus  we  find,  in  this  region,  a  small  court  of 
its  own,  and  a  whole  community  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  customs  of  the  people  around  them,  but  having  faithfully  preserved 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  their  native  country,  M^sina ;  for,  while 
all  the  neighbouring  Fulbe  are  rather  a  slender  race  of  men,  with 
expressive  and  sharply-cut  features,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  dress  in 
wliite  colours,  we  find  here  quite  the  reverse — a  set  of  sturdy  men, 
with  round  open  countenances,  and  long  black  curly  hair,  all  uniformly 
clad  in  light-blue  tobes,  and  almost  all  of  them  armed  with  muskets. 
I  was  utterly  surprised  at  the  noble  bearing  of  several  of  the  coiutiers> 
but  especially  that  of  the  vizier  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  Idmido 
konno,  both  of  whom  reminded  me  of  Europeans.     The  old  chief,  even 
at  the  present  time,  keeps  up  a  continual  intercourse  with  Timbtikto, 
where  his  eldest  son  was  at  the  time  studying,  and  which  place  he  did 
not  leave  until  some  time  after  my  arrival.     Indeed  the  town  of  KoniUi 
is  still  said  to  belong  to  Galaijo. 

Taking  into  con  ideration  the  peculiar  character  of  this  little  colony, 
and  the  benevolent  disposition  and  venerable  character  of  the  chief  in 
particular,  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  enter  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  him,  and  in  consequence,  the  following  day,  presented 
him  with  a  hel^li  berntis,  which  he  admired  very  much,  and  was  as 
grateful  for  as  his  reduced  fortune  allowed  him  to  be ;  for,  besides 
giving  me  a  present  of  a  heifer  and  a  great  number  of  fowls,  he  provided 
me  also  with  corn,  of  which  there  was  a  great  dearth  in  the  place. 
The  market  was  very  small  aftd  insignificant,  consisting  merely  of  seven 
stalls,  or  shops,  where  scarcely  a  single  sheep  or  ox  was  to  be  seen. 
The  bitter  species  of  ground-nuts,  or  g^ngala,  and  salt,  formed  ahnost 
the  sole  articles  for  sale.     Butter  and  sour  milk  were  plentiful. 

The  whole  of  this  country  belongs  to  Gurma — a  name  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  native  inhabitants,  but 
probably  was  given  to  it  by  the  Songhay,  who,  while  still  settled  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  applied  this  term  to  the  region  on  the  opposite 
or  southern  side,  identical  with  the  name  Ari-binda.  The  country,  at 
least  the  northern  portions  of  it,  had  gradually  been  conquered  and 
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colonised  by  the  Songhay,  who^  as  we  shall  see  on  my  home  journey, 

have  pieserved  in  this  quarter  a  portion  of  their  national  strength  and 

independence,  while  in  the  recent  rising  of  the  FCilbe  the  chief  places 

aloDg  the  highroad  had  been  occupied  by  the  latter ;  but  after  the  first 

impvdse  of  the  religious  movement  had  passed  by,  the  settlements  of 

^  conquering  race  had  greatly  decayed,  so  that  the  communication 

along  this  important  highroad  from  the  west,  at  the  period  of  my 

joumey,  was  almost  entirely  interrupted,  nay,  the  native  independent 

diief  of  B6iJo  had  totally  destroyed  the  considerable  settlement  of 

Uartebdgo  which  commanded  the  road ;  for,  from  the  very  beginning 

the  conquerors  had  only  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  along  the 

highroad,  leaving  the  independence  of  the  chiefs  in  the  interior  almost 

undisturbed.    The  most   powerful  of  these  native  chiefs  of  Gurma 

ire  those  of  BeUnga,    Botu,    Bostigu,    B6jjo,    Machakw^li,    N^ndau, 

ind  Maytoga.     Of  these  the  chief  of  Belfinga  seems  to  be  at  present 

the  most  powerful,  while  next  to  him  ranks  that  of  Bojjo ;  but  in  former 

I     times  B6tu  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  place  in  the  country,  which  is 

the  reason  why  it  is  still  called  by  the  Hdusn  people  "  fAda-n-Gurma," 

^'tfae  palace  or  royal  residence  of  Gurma."    The  name  Gunna,  however, 

n  I  have  said,  seems  not  to  be  the  indigenous  name  either  of  the 

conntiy  or  of  the  people,  while  the  language  of  the  natives  bears  a 

certain  affinity  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  M6si  or  MOre,  and 

Tombo. 

However,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gurma  are  not  the  only  enemies 

I      oftheFtilbe,  but,  besides  the  former,  there  are  also  the  Songhay,  who 

have  emigrated  into  the  country  since  the  time  of  their  predominance 

ilcng  the  Niger ;  and  some  of  these  communities  are  the  most  inveterate 

enemies  of  tiie  present  conquerors,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Ldrba, 

orl^raba,  a  place  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  further  march.     Besides 

the  latter  place,  the  most  important  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this 

district  are  said  to  be  the  following : — T6ra  (the  residence  of  Hamma- 

K4sa),  Darghol,  Garmtiwa,  Fimbita,  close  to  the  river;  and  not  far 

ficom  it,  to  the  west,  GarO  (probably  identical  with  the  neighbouring 

town  oif  Sfnder  of  that  name),  Kas^i,  KOkoro,  and  F6ni.     We  shall 

come  into  contact  with  some  of  these  Songhay  settlements  on  our 

Rtum-  joumey  along  the  Niger,   and  I  shall  then  say  more  about 

them. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  L^ba  that  I  was  induced  to  remain  a  day 

Jfloger  at  Champag6re  than  had  been  originally  my  intention,  the  chief 

^*gging  me  most  urgently  to  wait  till  some  other  people  who  were 

pring  to  Y^gha  might  join  me ;   and  while  staying  here  we  were  so 

^wtunate  as  to  have  a  tolerable  shower  of  rain,  which  greatly  refreshed 

^his  parched  country^  and  again  raised  the  hopes  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  whole  depression  between  the  hill  on  which  we  were  encamped 

">d  die  town  became  filled  with  water ;  and  I  was  greatly  delighted  at 

[      Ae  arrival  of  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  where  we  had  established  our- 

■      ^^^  ^  energetic  weather-beaten   PCillo,  who  came  to  inspect  the 

[      hboon  of  the  fields,  and  who  was  not  a  httle  surprised  at  finding  us 

t      (pietly  established  in  his  homely  dweUing. 

i 
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Tuesday^  June  28. — Our  road  lay  through  a  hilly  country,  well  wooded 
and  intersected  by  a  number  of  small  watercourses ;  and  in  some 
favoured  localities  a  good  crop  of  corn  was  seen  standing  in  the  fields. 
Cattle  also  seemed  not  to  be  wanting,  which  accounted  for  the  circum- 
stance of  the  residence  of  Galaijo  being  so  well  provided  with  milk. 
We  also  met  a  great  number  of  women  on  their  way  to  the  market  of 
Champag6re  with  their  supplies  of  sour  milk.  But  besides  the  small 
dry  watercourses  just  mentioned,  we  had  also  to  cross  a  very  rapid 
torrent,  which  is  called  G6rebi,  and  is  said  to  come  from  the  direction 
of  Kulf6la,  a  very  important  market-place  in  the  interior  of  M6si,  and 
which  caused  us  considerable  delay.  Before  we  entered  ChampaUwel^ 
also,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters  half  an  hour  before  noon,  we  had 
to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  depth 
and  about  thirty  yards  broad,  about  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
neighbouring  watercourses  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Champal^wel  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  T6robe  ;'  but  it 
was  at  that  time  in  the  utmost  state  of  decay  and  almost  deserted,  the 
slight  remains  of  the  ramparts  being  almost  hidden  in  a  dense  forest ;  for 
since  the  decease  of  Mo&zu  (a  celebrated  chieftain  mentioned  also  in  other 
accounts),  who  died  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  power  of  the  Ftilbe  in 
this  place  has  greatly  declined.    The  present  governor,   a  younger 
brother  of  that  energetic  chieftain,  himself  tolefably  advanced  in  yeaia^ 
proved  to  be  a  very  illiberal  and  unamiable  man,  and  he  would  not 
even  assign   me  quarters  on  my  arrival;  so  that  I  had  the  greatest 
trouble  in  taking  possession  of  a  miserable  little  hut  on  my  ov^ti  account, 
while  good  shelter  was  very  essential,  as  a  great  quantity  of  rain  fell  in 
the  afternoon.     However,  all  was  changed,  when,   towards '  evening, 
a  cousin  of  the  present  governor,  of  the  name  of  *Othm^,  arrived,  and  I 
then  received  a   present  of  two  sheep.     I  also   had  the  great  and 
unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  an  Arab,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed 
el  W^khshi,  a  near  relative  of  my  friend  Bti-Bakr  el  W^khshi,  the- 
Ghad^msi   merchant  whom  I   have  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  my  narrative.     This  man  was  then  on  his  return  from 
Gonja,  the  northern  tributary  province  of  Asanti, — the  Gtiro  caravan 
having  been  induced,  by  the  state  of  the  country,  to  abandon  its  direct 
road  from  Yendi  to  Komba  on  the  Niger,  in  favour  of  a  northerly  and 
very  circuitous  road  by  way  of  Y^gha.     But  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  corresponding  with  Europe  by  means  of  this  man.     The  letter 
which  I  gave  to  him,  and  which  I  had  already  written  in  Say,  never 
reached  its  destination,  for  El  Wfikhshi  succumbed  to  disease  in  cross- 
ing the  province  of  NClpe  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  before 
reaching  Kan6. 

Wednesday^  June  29. — On  leaving  this  desolate  residenceof  the  chief- 
of  the  T6robe,  reduced  to  an  entangled  thicket,  we  passed  the  encamp, 
ment,  or  zango,  of  the  Gtiro  caravan,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case 
consisted  of  small  round  huts,  erected  for  the  occasion  with  branches 
and  rank  grass.  The  caravan  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  indi- 
viduals, with  a  couple  of  hundred  of  asses,  which  form  the  usual  beasts 
of  burden  of  these  native  travellers.    Scarcely  a  mile  beyond  the  town 
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vehad  again- to  cross  a  river  which,  bordered  by  the  richest  vegetation, 
■nd  by  abundance  of  rack  grass,  runs  at  this  spot  from  S.E.  to  N.W., 
with  a  depth  of  about  three  feet,  and  at  limes,  when  a  great  deal  of 
nm  has  fallen,  forming  a  far  more  considerable  volume  of  water. 

The  country  which  we  then  entered  was  hilly,  tolerably  well  cultivated, 
ud  thickly  inhabited.  It  was  adorned  here  and  tliere  with  the  baobab 
tK^  and  a  fine  leafy  tree  called  here  "  harQna."  But  \vc  made  only  a 
abort  march,  being  induced,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  road  before 
1^  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  a  farming- village,  situated  in  a  very  rich 
bid  <rf  country,  behind  a  flat-topped  cone,  at  the  distance  of  a  little 
■OR  than  four  miles  from  Champaldwcl.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility 
<(  the  district,  no  com  was  to  be  obtained  here  at  present,  tiie  last 
leu's  harvest  having  failed  entirely,  so  that  (he  people  were  obliged  to 
npply  their  own  wants  at  Boscbdngo.  This  scarcity  is  increased 
pneially  in  districts  where  only  one  species  of  com  is  groui),  all  the 
pnduce  here  being  reduced  to  millet;  while  various  grains  are  raised, 
rtidi  ripen  at  different  seasons,  even  in  these  countries,  dearth  cannot 
pnail  to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time.  All  the  inhabitants, 
Kdnding  even  the  head  man,  belonged  to  the  native  Gumia  race.  All 
tte  cMtle-breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  the  FQibe,  who  regard  "  the  cow 
H  the  most  useful  animal  in  creation," — "ncRge  ngombClri  d^a  fi3 
nUa;"  and,  there  being  no  such  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  no 
ailkwaa  to  be  obtained.  The  dwelling  where  1  was  lodged,  with  its 
moneroua  compartments  and  courtyards,  presented  quite  a  labyrinth 
rf  itself,  Three  servants  of  Galaijo,  all  armed  with  muskets,  had 
ittadied  themselves  to  my  troop  ;  and  1  supplied  eacli  of  them  here 
with  bill  cartridges,  in  case  of  any  attack  on  the  road, 

TkMndtqi,  June  30. — We  had  a  long  day's  march  before  tis,  through 
the  unsafe  wilderness  which  separates  the  - 

reduced  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  TOrobe 
ten  Ae  territory  of.  Y^ha,  It  was  a  fine 
monoDg  and  tolerably  clear.  Corn-fields 
now  and  then  interrupted  the  dense  growth 
of  talha  trees  and  prickly  underwood,  while 
(Kcuionatly  a   baobab   or  a   tamarind-tree 

Cgicater  variety  to  the  scenery.     About 
tniles  and   a   half  from  our   starting- 
pciiit   we    passed,    on    the    right    of    the   j 
puh,  some  peculiarly  constructed  smelting- 
lutDues,  about  six  feet  high  and  a  foot  and 
■  ludf.in  diameter  at  the   base.     The   pro-       ^^.^^^a-  -^  - 
ending  is  very  simple  and  unsophisti,cated.       '''  'j^Jt^ 
Ot  the  ironstone  is  placed  a  larpe  quantity  *  "^ 

jjwood-ashes,  till  the  metal  begins  to  melt,  and  is  then,  by  means  of 
flwe  channels  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  received  in  a  basin. 

Qo»e  behind  these  smelting- furnaces,  which  happened  to  be  the  first 
IladseeninNegroland,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  some  dis- 
Wt,  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  encampment,  or  zango,  of  native 
tlidcn,  01  btiki,  in  a  spot  clothed  with  the  finest  Poa,  and  adorned  with 
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large  wide-spreading  trees.  Ascending  then  a  little,  we  passed  the  village 
of  Bangap(5lle  on  our  left,  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  an  eminence, 
and  then  kept  along  the  northern  base  of  the  latter,  while  on  our 
right  a  dense  forest  spread  out,  broken  by  a  rocky  ridge.  The  whole 
wilderness  through  which  our  way  led  was  in  general  very  dry,  and 
did  not  possess  any  fresh  pasture-grounds,  although  about  two  miles 
beyond  Bangap6lle  we  passed  a  considerable  pond  of  water,  with 
numerous  traces  of  the  elephant;  but  gradually  the  country  became 
more  rocky,  granite  prevailing.  We  encamped,  at  length,  on  the  site  of 
a  former  hamlet,  called  K6fe,  situated  on  a  rising  rocky  ground  close 
to  a  depression,  with  water,  and  clothed  with  fine  pasture  interspersed 
with  flowers,  in  whose  sweet  blossom  numerous  butterflies  were  indulg- 
ing. Here  again  the  footprints  of  the  elephant  were  extremely  nume- 
rous ;  but  by  far  more  interesting,  and  of  much  higher  importance  to  me, 
were  the  traces  of  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal  which  at  present  seems  to 
be  wanting  entirely  in  the  regions  between  the  Niger  on  the  west  and" 
the  ShAri  towards  the  east.  Our  rest  at  this  place  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed ;  for  after  an  alarm  in  the  evening,  which,  fortunately  for  us, 
proved  to  be  false,  we  were  kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  a  terrible 
thunderstorm,  which  broke  out  with  great  violence,  and  rendered  our 
situation  in  the  midst  of  a  low  swampy  ground  very  uncomfortalde 
indeed. 

Friday^  July  i. — In  consequence  of  the  storm  we  started  rather  late. 
Close  behind  our  encampment  we  had  to  cross  a  very  swampy  ground, 
which  we  might  have  passed  more  easily  the  day  before.  We  were 
therefore  greatly  cheered  when  the  boggy  ground  was  succeeded  by 
sandy  soil,  which  became  intersected  by  several  small  watercourses, 
affording  a  channel  to  the  watery  element ;  but  after  a  march  of  about 
six  miles  it  was  again  succeeded  by  a  considerable  pond,  which  we 
had  to  avoid  by  a  long  circuitous  road.  Here,  also,  the  ground  was 
marked  by  numerous  footprints  of  the  elephant,  while  monkey-bread  or 
baobab  trees  were  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  changed,  the  surface 
becoming  rugged,  and  broken  by  small  rocky  ridges;  and  here  the 
clanger  increased,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  L^ba,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Fulbe.  Only  a  few  days  before  they  had  robbed  and 
murdered  some  people  of  the  governor  of  the  T6robe.  But  well-turned 
as  we  were,  all  the  people  round  about  being  aware  that  an  attack  upon 
us  would  not  be  an  easy  affair,  we  proceeded  without  any  accident;  and 
having  twice  made  a  considerable  descent,  we  reached,  a  little  after 
three  o'clock,  the  village  of  Bosebingo,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
stockade.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Kar^be,  who,  although  kinsmen  of  the 
inhabitants  of  L&rba,  fear  and  respect  in  some  degree  the  authority  of 
the  FQlbe :  however,  we  soon  convinced  ourselves  that  the  character  of 
their  allegiance  is  very  precarious.  The  mayor  of  the  village,  being  a 
man  of  advanced  age,  dressed  in  a  ragged  shirt,  lodged  me  in  his  own 
quarters,  which  seemed  to  contain  a  very  remarkable  household,  the 
most  interesting  objects  being  his  two  wives,  very  stout  females,  richly 
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ornamented  with  copper  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  with  strings 
of  beads  round  their  necks,  but  having,  besides,  another  ornament,  at 
which  I  was  more  surprised,  viz.  a  thin  plate  of  tin  in  the  under  lip,  like 
that  worn  by  the  Marghf ;  but  I  was  astonished  at  not  finding  the  nose- 
ring, which,  from  what  I  had  heard,  I  had  concluded  that  all  the  Song- 
hay  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Altogether,  these  fashionably  dressed 
women,  with  their  dirty  old  partner,  would  have  formed  a  highly  mtercst- 
ing  subject  for  illustrating  the  customs  of  these  people. 

Having  rested  awhile,  for  I  felt  greatly  exhausted  after  my  sickly 
state  in  Say,  I  roved  a  Httle  about  the  place  (which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
well-wooded  eminence),  and  collected  several  specimens  of  minerals, 
which,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  were  thrown  away  by  my  people. 
Gneiss  and  mica  slate  were  predominant,  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
granite  occasionally  appeared. 

Having  observed  from  this  point  that  the  river  Sirba  runs  only  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  place,  we  endeavoured  in  the  evening  to  arrange 
with  the  inhabitants  to  assist  us  in  crossing  this  sheet  of  water,  where 
there  are  no  boats.  While  speaking  with  the  natives  about  this  river,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  from  them  that  they  consider  the  water  unwhole- 
some, and  more  particularly  so  for  horses,  while  even  the  herbage  which 
gjTows  close  to  the  border  is  regarded  as  extremely  deleterious  to  the 
cattle  ;  but  the  people  themselves  supply  their  own  wants  entirely  from 
the  river.  They  do  not  carry  the  water  in  single  pitchers  on  their  heads, 
which  is  the  general  custom  in  Negroland,  but  use  a  simple  pair  of 
yokes,  from  which  a  couple  of  nets  are  suspended,  in  each  of  which  a 
pitcher  is  carried,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Germany. 

The  chief  treated  my  party  very  hospitably.  While  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bangap6lle  there  seemed  to  be  great  scarcity  of  corn,  here  it 
appeared  to  be  in  abundance.  We  spent  our  evening  comfortably, 
although  it  was  necessary  to  take  great  care  of  the  horses,  as  a  number 
of  horse-stealers  were  hovering  about  the  place. 

Saturday^  July  2. — A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village  we  came 
to  the  river  Sirba,  which  here  forms  a  bend  from  N.W.  to  N.E.,  between 
bonks  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  caused  us  not  a  little  anxiety,  as  it 
was  nearly  seventy  yards  wide,  and  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  depth 
in  the  middle.  We  had,  moreover,  to  cross  it  merely  on  bundles  of 
reeds,  which  we  had  to  tie  together  ourselves.  At  length,  after  much 
controversy,  we  succeeded  in  arranging  with  the  natives,  for  2,000 
shells,  to  assist  us  in  crossing.  While  the  large  bundles  which  were 
to  constitute  our  frail  ferry  were  being  tied  together,  the  head  man  of 
the  village  and  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  sitting  on  the  high 
hanks  of  the  river,  which  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle.  There  was  something  very  peculiar  about  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place.  The  men  were  formed  into  interesting  groups,  with 
features  full  of  expression,  but  approaching  somewhat  to  effeminacy, 
their  hair  being  plaited  in  long  tresses,  which  hung  down  over  their 
cheeks,  and  in  some  cases  reached  their  shoulders.  Their  dress  con- 
sisted of  short  blue  shirts,  and  long  wide  trousers  of  the  same  colour. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  small  pipes  in  their  mouths,  which  they  smoked 
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incessantly.  The  women  were  of  rather  short  stature,  and  of  not  very 
S3mimetrical  forms,  with  naked  legs  and  breastSi  Their  necks  and  ears 
were  richly  ornamented  with  strings  of  beads ;  but  they  also  were 
destitute  of  the  nose-ring,  which  I  had  supposed  common  to  this  tribe. 

The  men  were  expert  swimmers,  and  carried  the  small  articles  across 
the  river  in  large  calabashes  ;  but  we  ourselves  and  the  heavier  luggage 
had  to  cross  on  the  rafts  of  reeds,  and  in  about  two  hours  we  succeeded 
in  getting  safely  over  the  water  with  our  whole  troop.  A  little  after 
twelve  o'clock  we  left  the  opposite  bank,  being  joined  by  two  horsemen 
of  the  Syilcbdwa,  who  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot  have  a  large 
settlement  called  Dutuwel ;  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  making  our 
way  through  the  swampy  plain,  intersected  by  several  small  water- 
courses, which  descended  in  deep  ravines  from. a  small  rocky  chain 
towards  the  north.  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  we  pitched  our 
tents  a  little  beyond  the  site  of  a-  former  encampment  of  the  native 
traders,  where  the  ground  was  tolerably  free  from  trees  ;  and  I  enjoyed 
our  resting-place  extremely,  for,  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  I  felt  greatly  fatigued. 

Sunday^  July  3. — We  continued  our  march  through  the  forest,  which 
here  had  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  soon  passed  a  cone  on  our  right, 
on  the  offshoots  of  which,  as  would  appear  from  the  quantities  of  stones 
scattered  about,  a  hamlet  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  former  times. 
Besides  gneiss,  large  pieces  of  a  fine  species  of  marble  were  lying  about 
in  every  direction.  Rank  grass,  now  and  then  adorned  with  blue 
Crucifera:,  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  dense  growth  of  trees 
(but  there  were  none  of  large  size,  and  less  of  the  bush  called  "  ts^a  " 
than  I  had  seen  the  previous  day),  besides  a  few  isolated  monkey-bread 
trees.  I  observed,  also,  that  the  people  were  here  digging  up  the  same 
root  which  I  had  noticed  on  my  journey  to  Adamdwa.  The  footprints 
of  the  elephant  and  the  buffalo  were  very  numerous ;  and  a  little  further 
o^  we  fell  in  with  a  large  herd  of  the  latter  species  indulging  in  the 
luxuriant  herbage  of  the  pasture-grounds,  which  here  grows  without 
any  use  to  man. 

Ilaving  then  gone  round  a  considerable  pond  of  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  we  entered  upon  more  undulating  ground  adorned  with 
larger  trees,  where,  besides  the  monkey-bread  tree,  the  dorOwa  was 
predominant ;  and  a  little  beyond  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
village  of  Bund6re  had  been  situated  in  former  times,  we  reached  the 
modern  village  of  that  name,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  A 
dyeing-place,  containing  from  eight  to  ten  pits,  besides  a  large  basin  fox 
making  up  the  mixture,  presented  some  signs  of  industry  and  civilization ; 
at  a  short  distance  from  our  quarters,  also,  a  blacksmith  was  living.  This 
village  belongs  to  the  territory  of  Ydgha,  and  the  huts  presented  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  being  built  almost  entirely  of  stalks  and 
matting.  The  latter,  which  constitutes  the  walls,  is  plastered  with  clay, 
and  reaches  an  altitude  of  nine  feet.  The  roof  is  not  formed  of  slender 
boughs  and  branches,  but  of  large  poles 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  corn  that  evening,  I  was  obliged  to  stay 
J2cre  the  following  day.    No  millet  is  cultivated  in  this  place,  all  the 
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om  consisting  of  sorghum.  The  people  u-ould  hot  take  anything  but 
shells,  and  refused  cotton  strips.  Sixty  of  the  former  bought  a  full 
measure  of  a  common  drinking-bowl,  or  "  gerra,"  of  com ;  and  for  one 
thousand  five  hundred  shells  we  procured  a  lean  sheep. 

T\iesdayf  July  5. — ^The  country  which  wc  traversed  on  Icaviiif; 
Bund6re  was  well  adorned  with  trees,  especially  the  tamarind,  aiul 
bore  evident  signs  of  extensive  cultivation,  even  indigo  and  cotton 
being  observed  by  the  side  of  a  pond ;  but  the  forest  soon  became  so 
dense,  that  our  progress  was  very  difficult,  and  the  ^mi'ida,  a  Liliacea 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  so  plentiful  in  some  places,  that  it 
farmed,  as  it  were,  a  rich  carpet,  exhibiting  quite  an  unwonted  and 
cheerful  aspect,  for  in  general  this  quarter  of  Africa  is  rather  poor  in 
flowers.  We  had  just  passed  a  very  dense  jungle  of  tall  reed-grass 
interspersed  with  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  when  a  thunderstorm  whicli 
had  hovered  over  us  all  the  morning  broke  out,  and  soon  changed  the 
whole  forest  into  one  mighty  sheet  of  water,  when  we  had  to  cross  three 
powerful  torrents,  all  running  towards  the  south-east,  and  probably 
discharging  themselves  into  the  Sirba. 

Completely  drenched,  and  almost  swamped  by  the  water,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Denga,  but  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  entering  it,  on 
account  of  the  dense  forest  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  At  length 
we  succeeded  in  penetrating  this  mass  of  thorny  bushes,  and,  having 
obtained  quarters,  were  able  to  dry  our  clothes;  but  the  damp  was 
excessive,  and  the  second-best  of  my  scr\'ants,  the  young  ShQwa  lad 
'Abd  All^i,  was  this  very  day  attacked  by  the  Guinea  worm,  which 
laid  him  up  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  my  journey,  and  at 
times  rendered  him  the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the  world. 

The  hut  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  well  built ;  but  it  was  so 
completely  obstructed  by  numbers  of  com  jars  of  clay,  that  scarcely 
any  room  was  left  for  my  own  use.  Our  diet,  however,  was  not  so  bad, 
and  besides  sour  milk,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
articles  of  food  for  a  European  traveller  in  these  regions  during  the 
lainy  season,  we  obtained  also  a  couple  of  fowls. 

Wednesday^  July  6. — Our  road,  on  leaving  Denga,  led  through  under- 
wood, which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  dense  forest,  the  view  being 
bcmnded  towards  Sie  right  by  heights.  Among  the  trees  of  the  forest 
ttore  was  soon  conspicuous  that  large  beautiful  tree,  a  species  of  acacia, 
wluch  the  inhabitants  of  Sh^wi  and  Mdkari  call  korgam,  and  from  which 
they  build  most  of  their  boats,  while  a  kind  of  vegetable  butter  is  made 
from  its  core.  It  grew  here  to  an  altitude  of  certainly  not  less  than 
ci|ji^  feet,  with  a  wide-spreading  crown,  but  not  very  dense  foliage. 
It  is  here  called  "  mur,"  at  least  by  the  Arabs ;  its  native  Songhay  name 
1  did  not  learn  till  some  time  subsequently. 

Amongst  the  underwood,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  bush  here 
called  "  kfrche,"  with  its  small,  white,  edible  fruit,  which  is  extremely 
plouant  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  but,  from  its  very  sweet  taste, 
soon  becomes  unpalatable ;  there  was,  besides,  the  "  mekhet,"  as  it  is 
cdled  by  the  Arabs,  the  fmit  of  which  is  much  liked  by  the  natives,  but 
itwfts  not  yet  ripe.    The  wilderness  was  interrupted  by  a  village  of 
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considerable  size,  called  Gongtingo,  surrounded  by  a  living  fence  of 
bushes,  and  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  principally  Zea  Mals^ 
while  a  single  dtim-palm  attracted  our  attention.     Here  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  spreading  life  over,  and  enhancing  the  cheerful, 
aspect  of,  the  landscape. 

Forest  again  succeeded,  intersected  by  a  small  rivulet  which  had 
inundated  the  district  to  some  extent;  and  about  two  miles  beyond 
Gonglingo  we  had  to  cross  swampy  meadow  grounds,  where  my  H^usa 
Pullo,  a  native  of  Zab6rma,  whom  I  had  taken  into  my  service  in 
Champag6re,  called  my  attention  to  a  plant  named  here  "  y^ngara-bubiki," 
which  is  said  to  keep  flies  from  open  wounds,  especially  from  those  of 
the  camel ;  it  probably  contains  a  sort  of  slight  poison.    Having  crossed 


I.  Joddrde,  a  clay  seat  of  semicircular  shape,  raised  about  a  foot,  on  each  side  oi  the 
door.  2.  Lyggere,  two  round  shallow  holes  in  the  floor,  measuring  about  tif^X  inches 
in  diameter,  to  place  the  dishes  during  dinner,  in  order  to  prevent  them  fn>m  being 
upset.  3.  Kosondi,  a  half-oval-shaped  place,  surrounded  by  a  slight  clay  rampart, 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  for  containing  luggage,  etc.  4.  Hurgal,  a  sort  ofclay 
bank,  about  six  feet  in  lenetn,  and  about  a  foot  in  neight,  and  rather  narrow.  5.  Three 
"  benbel,"  or  large-sized  clay  jars,  for  containing  corn.  6.  Six  smaller  "  benbe]^"  called 
"  mabbirgel  benoel."  7.  Hobinirde,  the  cooking-place,  consisting  of  four  stones,  or 
rather  clay  mounds,  protected  against  any  gust  of  wind  by  a  slight  wall  towards  the 
side  of  the  door,  while  its  privacy  is  already  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  large  day 
jars.  8.  Two  movable  seats,  or  jodorde,  one  of  round,  tne  other  of  an  oblong  shape, 
both  made  of  wood.    9.  Kekimakka,  or  middle  pole,  for  supporting  the  roof  of  the  hut. 

a  short  tract  of  rugged  ground,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  sandstone 
protruded  through  the  surface,  we  entered  a  more  populous  district 
with  several  villages  right  and  left,  but  presenting  great  difficulties  to 
the  passage  of  the  camels,  as  it  consisted  of  red  clay,  soaked  with 
water,  which  formed  several  large  ponds,  and,  being  recently  traversed 
by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  was  extremely  muddy. 

Thus  leaving  two  villages  on  one  side,  we  reached,  a  little  before 
noon,  the  clay  wall  of  the  town  of  Sebba,  which,  though  the  residence 
of  the  lord  of  Y^gha,  has  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  indicate  the  capital 
of  even  a  small  province.    The  governor  was  sitting  in  firont  of  hia 
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house,  close  to  the  mosque,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  congregatioQ  of 
people,  and  was  reading  and  interpreting  to  them  some  passages  from 
theEuribi.  Having  sent  two  of  my  servants  in  advance,  1  soon  obtained 
quaitem,  and  was  lodged  in  an  excellent  hut,  which  I  shall  here  describe. 
The  hut  measured  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls  being  ten 
feet  high  to  the  beginning  of  the  roof,  but  consisting  merely  of  matting, 
which  ivas  coated  with  clay.  The  roof  was  supported  by  a  pole  in  the 
middle.  The  hut  was  full  of  larger  or  smaller  vessels  of  clay,  and  was 
apparently  intended  for  a  consideiabte  household.  The  woodcut  on  p. 
336  will  give  a  full  idea  of  the  comfort  which  an  African  household  in 


the  hut  by  the  industrious  landlady  the  couch  and  even  the  di  Iica 
baring  been  taken  away  But  suspended  from  the  roof  uas  the 
'■pI]gure,"or  basket  for  smaller  luggage  which  contamed  at  the  lime 
besides  the  komcba,  the  pittOrke  or  small  stick  for  wea\mg  and  the 
ftbini,  a  small  leather  portfolio  for  wntmg  Tiie  accompan3^ng  view 
though  it  exhibits  the  hut  rather  m  an  mverted  manner  will  give  the 
leado'  a  fair  idea  of  its  character 

T\x  clay  being  ercellently  polished  and  the  hut  of  recent  construe 
tiOD,  left  a  very  pleasant  impression  but  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
human  life,  all  this  finery  cohered  nothing  but  mi  ery  and  I  discovered 
the  next  day,  to  my  utter  amazement  that  this  beautiful  hut  was  one 
entire  nest  of  ants,  which  had  in  one  day  made  great  havoc  uith  the 
whole  of  my  luggage 

la  the  aftcrnopn  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  goveraot  who  i,a 
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not  without  power,  so  that  I  thought  it  better  to  sacrifice  to  him  a 
bemtis  of  inferior  quaUty,  besides  some  smaller  articles.  He  was 
a  fine-grown  man,  with  large  features,  which  at  once  indicated  his 
origin  from  the  black  stock  of  the  Flilbe  or  the  T6robe.  Sitting  at  the 
door  of  his  palace,  he  received  me  kindly,  and  promised  me  that 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  my  further  progress.  Considering  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  he  treated  me  hospitably  on  the  whole,  sending 
me  the  next  day  a  young  heifer,  besides  a  great  many  dishes  of  prepared 
food. 

The  name  of  the  principality  is  Y^ha,  dating  from  the  time  which 
preceded  the  conquest  of  the  FOlbe ;  but  the  governor's  private  name  is 
Sdjo  ben  Ibrahima.  Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  ruler,  the  place 
is  m  a  miserable  condition,  and  resembles  rather  a  wilderness  than  a 
town  ;  but  it  is  extremely  picturesque,  having  a  thick  covert  of  beautiful 
trees  nourished  by  a  large  sheet  of  water.  The  place  contains  scarcely 
two  hundred  huts,  and  nothing  like  a  market  is  to  be  found.  The 
difficulty  of  our  obtaining  supplies  was  the  greater,  as,  contrary  to  our 
expectation  and  the  information  we  had  received,  nothing  but  shells  had 
currency  in  the  place  ;  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that,  by 
means  of  the  cotton^  strips  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves,  we 
obtained  a  small  supply  of  butter  and  corn,  four  drk  being  reckoned 
here  the  same  as  in  Gando,  while  in  the  town  of  Say  there  was  thirty 
per  cent,  profit  upon  the  cotton  strips.  The  most  abundant  article  I 
found  here  was  milk,  which  was  the  best  I  had  ever  yet  tasted  in  Negro- 
land  ;  and  it  gave  me  a  fair  but  rather  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  might 
expect  to  find  amongst  the  Ftilbe  further  west.  We  also  bought  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  from  the  women,  in  exchange  for  some  looking-glasses 
and  cloves.  All  the  corn  here  consists  of  sorghum ;  and  seventy  shells, 
at  the  time,  would  just  buy  sufficient  com  for  a  horse  for  one  day, 
which  is  a  very  high  price  indeed  for  Negroland. 

Nothwithstanding  the  poor  character  of  the  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
stay  here  two  whole  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  my  arrival,  in  order 
to  give  the  camels  some  rest,  as  they  were  suffering  greatly  from  the 
effects  of  the  rainy  season,  and  on  account  of  the  holiday  of  the  '*  fotr," 
which  fell  on  the  8th.  If  I  had  known  the  character  of  the  province  of 
Libtdko  better,  I  should  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  even  a  longer 
stay  here  :  and  I  would  advise  any  future  traveller  to  do  so,  taking  care, 
however,  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  shells  with  him,  which  will 
enable  him  to  make  himself  quite  comfortable  in  Y^gha. 

Music  having  announced  the  arrival  of  the  imp>ortant  and  joyful  day, 
soon  after  midnight,  almost  the  whole  of  the  men  went  out  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  say  their  prayers  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
town.  All  the  Fulbe  were  dressed  in  snow-white  shirts,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  purity  of  their  creed  ;  but  some  of  them  wore  dark-blue  trousers. 
There  were  about  forty  horses  with  the  party,  which  probably  was  all 
that  the  townspeople  could  muster. 

Having  had  to  sustain  here  a  slight  religious  attack  from  the  kddhi, 

who  wanted  to  represent  me  as  a  sorcerer,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  make 

a  small  present  to  each  oC  the  \\o\vAa^  i^e^ot^le^  as  9,  kind  of  s^ddcga,  or 
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alms.  The  holiday  also  disturbed  me  in  compiling  a  small  vocabulary 
of  the  Gurma  language,  called  by  the  Ftilbe  Gurmau-kObei  which  I  had 
begun,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  unfinished. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PROVINCE  OF  LIBtXkO. — SOUTH-EASTERN  LIMIT  OF  THE  RANGE  OF  THE 


COMMERCE  OF   TIMBUKTU. 


Sahtrday,  July  9. — ^We  left  Sebba,  the  capital  of  the  wilderness — 
bfmi-n-d^ji,  as  I  called  it, — passing  through  a  district  where  forest  and 
cultivated  ground  alternated.  The  slaves  were  busy  in  the  fields  root- 
ing up  the  weeds  from  among  the  crops;  but,  after  a  march  of  about 
four  miles,  we  had  to  cross  a  very  considerable  water,  which  is  here 
called  Yali,  and  about  whose  course  I  am  not  able  to  give  distinct  infor- 
mation. It  is  said  to  come  from  M6si,  and  to  join  the  river  Sirba  not 
Car  from  Boseb&ngo  ;  but  the  latter  statement  is  incredible.  The  water 
being  not  less  than  four  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  at 
least  four  hundred  yards,  most  of  our  luggage  became  wetted. 

The  country  then  assumed  a  more  rocky  appearance — mica  slatr, 
granite,  and  gneiss  alternating,  the  granite  sometimes  appearing  in 
large  boulders.  The  vegetation  also  assumed  hcrea  more  varied  aspect, 
besides  tamarind-trees,  m^dachi  and  kade  predominating ;  and  alto^retlicr 
the  forest  exhibited  a  fresh  and  pleasant  character,  especially  as  the 
sun  had  at  length  broken  through  the  clouds  which  had  obscured  its 
rays  during  the  first  part  of  the  day.  After  a  march  altogether  of  about 
eleven  miles,  we  reached  the  village  of  Namanttigu,  which  still  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Y^gha,  the  mayor  of  which  we  had  met  a  short  time 
before,  on  the  road,  as  he  was  going  to  look  after  his  cattle. 

The  village  is  of  some  importance,  and  consists  of  several  groups 
which  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  lying  straggling  about  in  the 
fields ;  but  the  huts  themselves  are  very  narrow,  and  the  one  which 
was  assigned  to  myself  was  so  small  that  there  was  scarcely  room  to 
breathe.  Nothing  is  more  unhealthy  for  a  European  than  these  abodes 
of  stench  and  filth  ;  but  during  the  rainy  season  he  is  often  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  these  dirty  dwellings,  especially  if  he  has  valuable 
property  in  his  possession. 

Namanttigu,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Songhay  empire,  was  a  rather  eventful  place  for 
my  whole  subsequent  proceedings,  as  I  here  met  an  Arab  from  the 
^rest,  in  whose  company  I  was  safely  to  enter  the  town  of  Timbuktu. 
He  called  himself  Sheikho,  though  this  was  not  originally  his  proper 
name;  and,  in  order  not  to  cause  any  mistake,  I  will  in  future  call  him 

ifrom  his  father  and  the  name  of  his  birtliplacc)  Weled  Ammer  Wal^ti. 
ic  !^'i»  certainly  a  vejy  remarkable  fellow ;  and  1  shsiU  ligive  ftec^jji^ut 
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occasion,  in  the  further  course  of  my  journey,  to  advert  to  his  doing& 
Being  originally  a  native  of  Walita,  he  had  emigrated  to  TimbQktu, 
whence  he  had  roved  about  a  great  deal  among  the  Tuarek  as  well  as 
among  the  Falbe,  and  was  at  present  on  his  way  from  BeHnga,  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Gurma.  He  had  a  good 
quantity  of  the  broad  g^bag^,  or  cotton  strips,  of  M6si  with  him,  which 
form  the  staple  currency  in  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Libt^o  to 
Timbtlktu,  ten  drd  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  hundred  shells.  Be- 
sides Arabic,  he  spoke  Fulftllde,  Songhay,  M6si,  and  B^mbara  fluently, 
and  Temishight,  or  the  language  of  the  Tuarek,  almost  as  well,  and 
altogether  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  whom  I  met  on  my  journey,  in 
spite  of  the  trouble  he  caused  me  and  the  tricks  he  played  me.  He 
was  a  handsome  man,  of  middle  size  and  of  rather  slender  growth,  and 
with  very  fine  expressive  features.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  long  black 
gown,  with  a  black  shawl  wound  round  his  head ;  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance, as  he  was  moving  along  at  a  solemn,  thoughtful  pace,  frequently 
reminded  me  of  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition.  However,  his  real 
character  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting  was,  of  course,  unknown  to 
me,  and  I  was  delighted  at  having  found  such  a  man,  as  he  held  out 
to  me  the  fairest  prospects  of  reaching  Timbuktu.  But  although  I 
convinced  myself  that  this  man  would  be  of  great  service  to  me,  yet  I 
did  not  make  a  bargain  with  him  immediately,  but  we  agreed  that  I 
should  arrange  with  him  in  D6re,  when  he  would  be  able  to  settle  his 
own  business. 

The  village  of  Namanttigu  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Flilbe, 
all  of  whom  were  clad  in  the  purest  white,  even  the  little  children  wear- 
ing round  their  heads  a  large  turban  of  white  cotton  strips ;  but  this 
was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  their  festival  having  been  held  the 
previous  day.  A  great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  hereabouts ;  and  cotton 
appeared  to  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Smiday^  July  10. — Our  road,  on  leaving  Namantfigu,  led  through  a 
deep  clayey  soil  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  which  was  only  now  and 
then  interrupted  by  a  little  cultivation.  A  wealthy  family  of  Ftilbe, 
father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and  ac- 
companied by  servants  and  b}'  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  were  pursuing 
the  same  path  ;  and  their  company  was  rather  agreeable  to  us,  as,  after 
a  march  of  about  five  miles,  we  had  to  cross  a  large  sheet  of  water  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  through  which  they  showed  us  the  way.  It  is 
delightful  for  a  traveller  to  meet  with  these  nomadic  settlers,  after  the 
disgust  he  has  felt  at  the  degraded  character  of  their  countrymen  in 
Wurno.  We  had  here  entered  a  region  full  of  water,  the  soil  present- 
ing very  little  inclination  to  afford  it  the  means  of  flowing  ofif.  Further 
on  also,  where  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  we  had 
to  cross  several  channels  of  running  water,  and  encamped  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  about  seventeen  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  close 
beyond  another  watercourse ;  for  we  were  not  aware  that  about  two 
miles  further  on  there  was  a  far  more  favourable  place  for  encamping, 
viz.  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Tump6nga. 

The  $ite  of  thi§  pl^ce  we  passed  early  the  rvext  ^loniing.    Before  the 
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of  the  rising  of  the  Jih&di,  the  town  had  been  inhabited  by  Folbe 
nd  pagans  indiscriminately,  when,  owing  to  the  religious  ferment 
aused  by  that  reformer,  a  bloody  feud  broke  out  between  the  Moham- 
aedan  and  pagan  inhabitants.  The  latter  were  vanquished,  and  fled  to 
44ba,  the  powerful  Gurma  domain  at  some  distance  towards  the  south, 
ivhile  the  former  founded  the  town  of  D6re.  Two  dyeing-places  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  industry  had  formerly 
prevsdled  in  this  place,  which,  like  so  many  other  human  abodes  in 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  countries,  has  been  reduced  to  desolation 
in  consequence  of  religious  disputes. 

Beyond  this  place  granite  protruded  in  large  boulders,  while  monkc}'- 
hread  trees  were  in  great  abundance ;  but  gradually  the  country  became 
more  open,  the  trees  being  scanty  and  the  soil  hard  and  barren.    This 
did  riot,  however,  last  long,  and  further  on  we  had  to  cross  a  consider- 
able sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  fine  pasture-grounds ;  tlien  followed 
another  very  barren  and  open  tract,  till,  after  a'  march  of  almost  twenty 
miles,  vra  reached  the  village  of  K6ria,  situated  beyond  a  broad  sandy 
watercourse  at  present  dry.     The  scarcity  of  herbage  was  here  so  great 
that  I  was  obliged  to  send  two  of  my  people  back  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  order  to  procure  a  little  grass  for  the  horses.     The  head 
man  of  the  village  received  us  very  inhospitably,  refusing  us  quarters  in 
such  a  peremptory  manner,  that  it  was  only  by  force  I  could  procure  an 
open  yard  where  to  pitch  my  tent     However,  he  soon  changed  his 
behaviour  entirely.      It  so  happened  that  a  thunderstorm,  with   the 
bhrckest  clouds,  which  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  portended  a  heavy 
fan  of  rain,  twice  passed  over  our  heads  without  bringing  these  famished 
people  a  single  drop ;  whereupon  all  of  them  assured  the  inliospitabic 
mayor  that  it  was  a  divine  punishment  lor  his  niggardly  and  unrighteous 
conduct  towards  me.     Frightened,  therefore,  by  such  signs,  he  carried 
his  hospitality  so  far  as  even  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  young  heifer. 
But  the  first  advances  towards  a  friendly  intercourse  were  made  by  an 
old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  piece  of  ground  where  we  had  encamped, 
— she  bringing  me,  as  a  token  of  good-will,  a  dish  of  well-cooked  paste, 
which  probably  constituted  her  whole  supper. 

Considering  the  parched  character  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  few  dtlm-palms  at  the  border  of  the  channel, 
while  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  almost  destitute  of  trees. 

Tuesday^July  12. — ^A  short  march  of  a  little  less  than  six  miles,  in 
company  with  the  son  of  the  old  governor,  brought  us  from  here  to 
Dflie:  The  country  through  which  we  passed  bore  at  the  time  the 
doracter  of  extreme  drought  and  barrenness ;  and  numerous  flocks  of 
Razelles  (quite  an  unusual  aspect  to  me  in  the  populous  districts  of 
Megroland  through  which  I  had  passed)  were  roving  about  over  this 
inunense  plain,  which  was  scarcely  broken  by  a  single  tree,  with  the 
GEcration  of  a  few  stunted  monkey-bread  trees.  In  the  distance,  to- 
wwds  the  south,  two  small  eminences  bounded  the  horizon. 

The  remnant  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  in  a  most  emaciated  condition, 
*is  scattered  in  the  barren  fields,  licking  the  soil,  which  is  here  full  of 
Uttron,    The  s^d  had  alrpad^  beeij  sown,  but  the  crop^  had  sca,rcelY 
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started  forth  from  the  ground,  aud  were  languishing  for  want  of  rain. 
Huts  were  occasionally  seen  for  the  first  mile  or  two,  but  being  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  without  affording  the  least  shade,  they 
presented  rather  a  dismal  aspect.  But  this  immense  plain,  which  at 
the  present  season  was  only  very  slightly  broken,  about  half-way,  by  a 
shallow  strip  of  green  bordered  by  projecting  granite  boulders,  suppUes 
abundant  food  for  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  for  which  Libt^o  is  re- 
markable. 

D6re  is  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Libt^o ;  but  its  appearance 
caused  us  the  utmost  disappointment,  presenting,  as  it  did,  unmistak- 
able signs  of  misery  and  decay,  the  wall  by  which  it  had  been  formeriy 
surrounded  being  nothing  but  a  disgusting  heap  of  rubbish,  while  the 
whole  place  exhibited  the  utmost  neglect  But,  through  the  kind 
interference  of  a  messenger  of  Galaijo,  who  was  most  opportunely  here 
at  the  time,  I  was  lodged  in  an  excellent  and  spacious  hut,  measuring 
probably  not  less  than  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  presenting  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  little  dirty  nook  which  formed  my  quarters 
in  NamantOgu.  The  place  is  said  to  abound  in  thieves,  which  is  not 
astonishing,  as  it  is  not  only  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  natives  from  the 
different  tribes  which  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  even 
several  B6rnu  people  have  settled  here  since  the  inroad  of  Wdddy. 

D6re  is  principally  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Arabs  of  Azaw&d, 
the  district  to  the  north  of  Timbtiktu,  who  bring  to  this  market  the  salt 
of  Ta5d6nni  in  great  quantities,  and  occasionally  even  reside  here  for 
a  long  time;  but  they  generally  come  direct  from  Azaw&d  without 
touching  at  TimbCiktu,  proceeding  by  way  of  G^ho  (the  ancient  capital 
of  tlic  Songh.'iy  empire,  and  once  the  great  gold-market  of  the  western 
part  of  Negroland),  or,  still  more  direct,  by  T6saye,  the  point  where  the 
river  greatly  contracts,  before  it  changes  from  an  easterly  to  a  south- 
easterly course.  Some  of  them  are  very  wealthy  people, — one  individual 
having  as  many  as  forty  camels  with  him.  Among  other  important 
information,  I  received  from  them  the  news  that  Himed  Weled  Habfb, 
tlie  sheikh  of  Araw^n,  who,  from  the  account  of  Cailli^,  is  generally 
regarded  in  Europe  as  the  chief  murderer  of  Major  Laing,  had  died  a 
short  time  before,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years ;  and  I  regarded 
this  piece  of  news  as  a  very  auspicious  omen  for  the  success  of  my 
undertaking. 

These  Arabs  left  on  the  17th, — a  circumstance  not  quite  indifferent  to 
me,  as  I  was  led  to  expect  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  my  arrival, 
not  only  into  the  heart  of  the  desert,  but  also  to  TimbOktu,  and  thus 
augment  the  difficulties  of  my  journey.  There  were,  however,  also  a 
good  many  individuals  who  wanted  to  pass  themselves  off  for  Arabs 
without  hadng  any  claim  to  such  a  descent.  Besides  the  Arabs,  the 
Wdngar^vva,  or  Eastern  Mandingoes,  especially  from  Mini&na  and 
W^ssulo,  the  inhabitants  of  M6si,  and  the  people  of  G^6,  Gdgho,  or 
G6g6,  jfrequent  this  market-place  in  considerable  numbers;  and  it  is 
principally  the  W^ngariwa  who  impart  to  this  touTi  its  importance, 
supj)lying  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  white  K6la  nuts,  for  which  the 
consumption  here  seems  not  Xo  \)c  very  ^Tca.t^  besides  wod^  (shells),  or 
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^^€de"  as  the  Ftklbe  call  them,  which  are  evidently  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  river  Nufiez,  *  but 
they  were  entirely  wanting  at  the  time.  The  people  of  M6si  bring 
ddefly  their  fine  donkeys,  which  are  greatly  sought  after;  and  a 
nnmerous  body  of  people  of  the  sheikh  Ahmedu,  of  Hamda-AlUhi,  had 
left  a  few  days  before  with  a  number  of  asses  which  they  had  bought 
here.  -  Besides  asses,  the  people  of  M6si  supply  this  market  with 
gftbag^  or  "  tdri,"  as  the  Arabs  near  Timbuktu  call  them,  cotton  being 
extremely  cheap  in  their  country,  so  that  in  the  great  market-places  of 
tbaU  country,  especially  in  Kulf^la,  an  indigo-coloured  shirt  is  not  worth 
more  than  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  shells. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  and  the 
people  thereabouts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  bring  chiefly  butter  and 
00m  to  market ;  and  it  was  highly  interesting  to  me  to  be  here  brought 
into  direct  communication  with  that  place,  which,  although  once  the 
most  celebrated  and  renowned  in  all  Negroland,  yet  has  become  so 
ikmpletely  obhterated,  that  its  geographical  position  has  given  rise  to 
tiie  most  contrary  opinions  among  the  learned  geographers  of  our  age. 
i  Shells  formed  the  currency  of  the  market,  and  these  it  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  order  to  supply  my  wants  I  was  obliged  to  sell 
my  ttirkedls  for  two  thousand  five  hundired  to  three  thousand  shells 
each,  while  in  the  town  of  Say  they  had  realized  four  thousand,  and, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  fetched  the  same  price  in  Timbuktu.  Sometimes 
I  was  not  able  to  dispose  either  of  my  ttirkedis  or  my  tobes,  even  at  the 
lowest  price ;  while  others,  that  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  selling, 
Hvere  returned  to  me  as  defective.  I  was  at  considerable  expense  for 
my  large  household,  my  three  horses  alone  (*Alf  providing  for  the  other 
two)  costing  me  every  day  four  hundred  shells  for  the  corn  with  which 
I  was  forced  to  feed  them  exclusively. 

.  Almost  all  the  com  which  is  brought  into  the  market  consists  of 
Negro  miUet,  ot  Pennisetumiyphotdeum^  while  Indian  millet,  or  sorghum, 
is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  I  was  repeatedly  prevented 
from  buying,  because  I  was  not  possessed  of  what  the  people  wanted. 
Thus  when,  on  the  13th,  a  caravan  of  Tuarek  serfs,  with  oxen,  arrived 
bringing  com  from  G6g6,  they  refused  to  accept  anything  I  could  offer 
them,  viz.  shirts,  zenne,  and  gabag^ ;  and  the  day  before  I  started  there 
was  no  corn  at  all  to  be  got,  as  no  T^rki  had  arrived.  Not  the  smallest 
partide  of  rice  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  I  could  not  but  deem  myself 
lortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  vegetable  paste  of 
doddwa,  which  made  my  food  of  millet  a  little  more  endurable.  This 
formed  my  usual  supper.  In  the  morning  I  usually  breakfasted  on 
t^ggera,  or  cold  paste,  with  sour  milk ;  the  latter  being  excellent  and 
very  cheap,  and  almost  the  only  article  which  was  to  be  found  in 
abundance. 

But,  besides  the  great  difficulty  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants  during 

•  I  may  as  Well  state  in  this  place,  that,  both  in  D6re  and  in  Timbuktu, 
bargains  are  made  according  to  the  full  hundred,  or  the  mi'ye  sala-miye, 
while  in  all  tHc  markets  of  Bambara  a  fictitious  hundred,  the  miye  ajemiyc, 
bcin^  in  reality  eight;y)  forms  the  standard, 
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my  residence  in  the  place,  I  had  still  more  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
currency  of  the  country  through  which  I  had  to  pass  on  my  journey  to 
Timbuktu ;  this  is  the  "  far^wel,"  or  "  feruwAl,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Arabs,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cotton  cloth  sewn  together  from  a  number 
of  pieces,  and  supposed  to  measure  thirty-two  drd,  though  in  reality 
the  measure  docs  not  exceed  thirty.  The  price  of  each  feruw&l  is 
generally  three  hundred  shells ;  but  during  my  stay  it  rose  to  four 
hundred. 

The  market  is  held  on  the  border  of  the  village,  on  the  bleak  open 
ground  which  extends  to  the  south ;  but  there  were  very  rarely  more 
than  five  hundred  people,  and  in  general  scarcely  as  many  as  two  hundred, 
assembled.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  taking  into  account  the 
manner  of  living  in  these  regions,  a  good  deal  of  business  is  transacted 
in  this  place ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  strangers  who  visit  it,  ready- 
cooked  pudding,  tiggera,  and  sour  milk  are  offered  for  sale  throughout 
the  whole  day.  Besides  salt,  cotton  strips,  dyed  cloth,  K6la  nuts,  com, 
and  asses,  some  copper  manufacttued  chiefly  into  large  drinking-vessels 
is  also  brought  into  the  market  by  the  people  of  M6si.  However,  I  do 
not  think  they  manufacture  the  copper  vessels  themselves,  but  bring 
them  from  Asanti.  Copper  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants,  by  way  <rf 
ornament,  to  a  large  extent ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  on  observing 
that  some  of  the  young  girls  wore  in  the  long  plaits  of  their  hair  a  very 
remarkable  ornament  made  of  that  metal,  representing  a  warrior  on 
horseback  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ; 
for,  with  the  Songhay  people,  smoking,  although  forbidden  by  the 
present  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  the  former  territory  of  their  empire, 
the  fanatical  prince  of  Hamda-AlUhi,  is,  next  to  dancing,  the  chief 
enjoyment  of  their  existence.  Whether  these  small  horsemen  worn 
in  the  hair  of  the  young  damsels  form  an  ornament  without  meaning, 
or  are  intended  as  auspicious  omens  as  to  their  future  husbands,  I 
cannot  say ;  and  I  must  apologize  to  the  reader  for  not  being  able,  in 
this  part  of  my  journey,  which  was  more  beset  by  dangers,  to  enter 
fully  into  the  private  life  of  the  people. 

Altogether,  Dore,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  by  the  name  of  the 
whole  province,  Libtdko,  appeared  to  me  an  extremely  dry  and  uncom- 
fortable place.  However,  this  seemed  to  be  rather  exceptional,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  drought  prevailing  that  year ;  and  it  was  not  untU 
the  evening  of  the  17th  of  this  month  (July)  that  we  had  a  moderate 
fall  ot  rain,  when  nature  as  well  as  man  appeared  a  little  refreshed. 
The  name  which  the  Tuarek,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  of  Azaw^d,  give  to 
this  place,  namely  W6ndu,  or  Winde,  seems  to  imply  quite  another 
character,  as  the  word  means  pond  or  lake;  but,  in  reality,  a  very 
extensive  sheet  of  water  is  annually  formed  close  to  the  western  side 
of  the  town,  although  during  my  stay  the  extensive  depression  was  dry; 
and  I  even  have  ground  to  suppose  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  veiy 
often,  through  a  very  considerable  backwater,  directly  connected  with 
the  Niger. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  however,  was  at  the  present  moment 
wor$e  thgn  its  m^terijil  coudiUovi,  Th^  tooijdei:  and  anarchy  were  su^ 
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as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  no  government  at  all.    There  were 

so  many  different  factions  that  one  paralyzed  the  other,  and  there  isino 

doubt  that  the  present  misery  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  such 

a  state  of  anarchy.    There  was  a  titular  governor  of  the  place  called 

Ibrahfma ;  but  bis  mild  disposition  and  his  advanced  age  had  left  him 

scarcely  any  power  at  all,  and  I  had  to  make  my  ppacc  with  all  parties 

as  well  as  I  could.    The  most  energetic  and  influential  amongst  the 

aspirants  to  power  seemed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  governor,  of  the  name 

of  Hlmed  *Afsa.    Then  there  was  an  elder  but  weaker  brotlier  of  his, 

of  the  name  of  B61ko,  and,  further,  a  man  of  the  name  of  El  Jelddi,  who 

troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  write  him  a  charm,  by  the  secret 

influence  of  which  I  might  procure  him  the  government  of  the  place. 

Libtdko  is  situated  between  many  different  tribes,  with  the  seats  of 
the  Tuarek  close  to  the  north,  from  whence  these  restless  people  are 
continually  pushing  on;  and  this  situation  necessarily  imbues  the 
inhabitants  with  a  warlike  spirit.  In  former  times,  especially,  they 
were  renowned  for  their  valour,  and  distinguished,  moreover,  by  the 
breed  of  their  horses,  but  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  severe 
drought  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time,  all  the  horses  had  been 
8cnt  to  a  great  distance,  where  they  were  likely  to  find  better  pastures. 
At  present,  there  being  so  many  factions  and  no  strong  government 
whatever,  and  the  supremacy  exercised  by  their  liege  lord  in  Gando 
being  a  perfect  nullity,  no  certain  line  of  policy  can  be  pursued,  and 
fliey  are  one  day  on  good  terms  with  the  Tuarek,  while  the  next  day 
.some  serious  fighting  takes  place ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  on  the 
l6th  a  party  of  these  people,  who  supplied  the  market  with  the  articles 
which  all  the  people  were  in  want  of,  were  plundered  of  the  whole  of 
their  property.  Even  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Y^gha, 
80  nearly  related  to  themselves  by  origin  and  interest,  there  were 
serious  dissensions ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the  place,  the  latter  drove 
away  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  village  of  K6ria.  The  province 
comprises  a  considerable  number  of  villages,  and,  if  well  governed, 
would  be  of  great  importance,  especially  as  forming  the  western  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  of  Gando  where  it  borders  upon  that  of  M^sina, 
orHamda-AlUhi. 

I  was  peculiarly  situated  with  regard  to  my  new  companion  El 
Waliti,  who  was  the  sole  reason  of  my  making  so  long  a  stay  in  this 
place,  while  my  exhausted  camels,  instead  of  having,  as  it  was  asserted, 
a  lair  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  strength  for  the  remainder  of  the 
JMimey,  were  growing  weaker  every  day  from  want  of  good  feeding. 
The  clever  Arab,  who  represented  himself  as  a  very  important  person 
nTimbOktu,  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  sheikh  El  Bakfiy,  under 
•hose  especial  protection  I  intended  to  place  myself,  at  times  had  the 
power  of  raising  my  spirits  by  the  interesting  information  which  he 
•is  able  to  give  me.  Now  and  then,  for  instance,  he  described  the 
peat  mercantile  importance  of  Sans^ndi,  or  dwelt  upon  the  great 
Uthority  enjoyed  by  the  chief,  whose  fame  had  inspired  me  with  so 
inch  confidence  in  my  undertaking  this  journey  to  the  west,  and 
llvough  whose  influence  the  former  mercantile  importance  of  Timbi'iktu 
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had  not  only  been  entirely  restored,  but  a  new  interest  had  accrued  to 
it  as  being  the  seat  of  a  religious  chief  of  high  authority,  who  exercised 
an  influence,  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  over  a  very  large 
tract  of  country,  and  extending  even  over  the  pagan  tribes  around,  into 
the  very  heart  of  M6si,  that  country  which,  as  we  shall  see  more  dis- 
tinctly further  on,  from  a  remote  age  has  been  the  champion  of  paganism 
against  Isldm.  But  on  other  occasions  the  conduct  of  my  companion 
was  so  little  straightforward  as  to  fill  me  with  serious  fears.  Never- 
theless, I  here  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him,  giving  him  a  fine 
black  tobe  and  a  black  shawl,  and  stipulating  to  reward  him,  on  my 
safe  arrival  in  Timbuktu,  with  a  present  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  white 
heUli  bernfis,  besides  buying  him  here  a  horse  for  the  price  of  another 
tobe,  three  ttirkedi,  and  a  black  shawl.  On  the  whole,  at  that  time,  I 
was  too  much  imposed  upon  by  his  fascinating  manners  to  become 
fully  aware  of  his  intriguing  character ;  and  perhaps  it  was  well  that  it 
was  so,  or  I  might  not  have  trusted  myself  into  his  hands.  However, 
by  degrees,  I  became  heartily  tired  of  the  long  delay  which  he,  together 
with  *Ali  el  Ageren,  forced  upon  me.  I  had  long  prepared  everything 
for  my  outset,  and  on  the  20th  I  finished  a  letter,  which  I  addressed  to 
Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Tripoli,  and  inclosed  it  under  cover  to  my 
friend  *Abd  el  K^der  dan  Taffa,  in  S6koto,  and  decided  on  intrusting  it 
to  the  care  of  Dah6me,  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Gando, 
and  who  was  to  return  home  from  this  place,  beyond  which  he  enjoyed 
no  authority ;  but  unfortunately  he  took  so  little  care  of  the  parcel  on 
his  journey,  when  he  had  to  cross  a  great  many  swollen  rivers,  that  the 
outer  envelope  was  destroyed  entirely,  so  that  the  learned  PQllo,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  a  letter  in  a  writing  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, left  it  with  tlie  bearer,  with  whom  I  found  it  on  my  return  to 
Gando,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year.  He  had  worn  it  as  a  sort 
of  charm  in  his  cap,  while  I  expected  that  it  had  long  reached  Europe 
and  informed  my  friends  of  my  latest  proceedings. 


CHAPTER    XVn. 

UNSETTLED    PROVINCES     OBSTRUCTED    BY    NATURE    AND    INFESTED    BY 

MAN. — ^ARIBi'nDA. — h6mBORI. 

IJmrsday.July  21. — At  length  I  set  out  on  the  last  and  most  dangerous 
stage  of  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  thinking  at  the  time  that  I  should  be 
able  to  reach  that  celebrated  place  in  about  twenty  days.  But  I  under* 
rated  the  distance,  such  a  very  different  position  having  been  assigned 
to  that  mysterious  place  by  geographers ;  and  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
difQculties  which  attended  this  journey,  at  least  for  a  Christian,  and  the 
delays  which  would  be  caused  me  by  the  character  of  the  new  companion 
whom  I  had  attached  to  me. 

On  leaving  the  turbulent  town  of  D6re  a  great  many  armed  peofde 
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ucompaiiied  me,  much  against  my  inclination  ;  and  their  conduct  was 

10  sitqiidous  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  halt  and  send  them  about 

tibeir  business :  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  not  long  before,  had 

robbed  and  killed,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  wealthy  shcrif,  whom  they 

pretended  to  escort,  on  his  way  from  Sans^ndi.     Just  in  crossing  the 

shallow  concavity  where  every  year  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water  is 

foraied,  which  often  assumes  the  dimensions  of  an  immense  lake,  and 

even  now  was  covered  with  fine  fresh  turf,  we  met  a  large  caravan  ol* 

Mtei  traders  from  BCissumo,  their  asses  heavily  laden  with  immense 

bandies  of  t^,  or  cotton  strips,  and  with  K6la  nuts.     Furtlier  on,  wliere 

a  little  cultivation  of  cotton  appeared,  the  monkey-bread  or  baobab  tree 

became  predominant.    Altogether  the  whole  province  seemed  to  be  in 

ajniseiable  state;  and  the  village  Ddnand(3,  which  we  passed  after  a 

march  of  about  seven  miles,  bore  evident  traces  of  having  siiffcrcd  from 

the  effects  of  war.     The  monotony  of  the  country  was  pleasingly  broken 

by  a  small  rivulet,  which  we  crossed  a  few  yards  beyond  the  village, 

and  which  was  bordered  by  some  very  fine  trees  of  the  "  mur  "  kind, 

iriiich   I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  as  affording  excellent 

timber  for  boat-building.     The  baobab  trees,  also,  were  here  greatly 

^stinguishcd,  both  by  their  size  and  their  fine  foliage. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  tliis  day  in  Wfilu,  a  village  situated  beyond 

a  laige  sheet  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  "  w6ndu,"  overgrown  by 

the  finest  trees.    The  place  is  inhabited  by  Tuarek  slaves,  who  are 

trilingues^  speaking  Tem&shight  as  well  as  Songhay  and  FulfOldc  ;  but 

their  huts  were  very  miserable  indeed,  and  of  mosquitoes  there  was  no 

end,  and  we  had  likewise  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  supply  of  corn. 

Thc'hut  in  which  I  took  up  my  quarters  had  been  recently  built,  and 

on  the  whole  was  not  so  bad,  but  so  choke-full  of  simple  furniture,  such 

as  large  jars,  pots,  dishes,  saddles,  provision-bags,  and  numerous  other 

articles,  that  1  could  scarcely  find  room  for  myself,  while  the  proprietor, 

when  he  returned  from  the  fields  and  found  a  stranger  quartered  in  the 

midst  of  all  his  treasures,  felt  so  anxious,  that  he  did  not  stir  from  the 

door.     However,  the  west  side  of  the  village  being  bordered  by  a  large 

sheet  of  water,  or  tebki,  richly  adorned  with  trees  and  herbage,  I  did  not 

remain  long  in  my  close  quarters,  but  hastened  towards  this  green  open 

spot,  which  was  delicious  in  the  extreme,  but  gave  birth  to  a  legion  of 

mosquitoes. 

We  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  little  hamlet  the  more,  as  we  were 
obliged  to  stay  here  the  following  day ;  for  we  received  a  credible 
report  that  El  Khatir,  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbouring  Tuarek 
duefs,  intended  making  a  foray  against  this  place,  and  the  inhabitants 
woe  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm.  But  a  thunderstorm  which  broke 
wit  the  next  morning,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain, 
relieved  us,  most  providentially,  of  all  danger  from  this  quarter,  swelling 
tbe  many  watercourses  which  intersect  this  region  to  such  a  degree 
ti»t  they  became  impassable  to  the  enemy.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
luttnlet  where  we  were  encamped  there  is  a  considerable  suburb  of 
Ffllbe  cattle-breeders ;  and  in  the  evening  a  great  many  of  them  paid  me 
avisit 
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Saturday^  July  23. — ^We  had  here  entered  a  district  which  was  very 
different  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  traversed  in  the  province  <rf 
Libt^ko ;  and  the  nature  of  which  caused  us  great  delay,  and  veiy 
serious  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  many  rivers  and  swamps  which  we 
had  to  cross.  During  the  first  part  of  our  day's  march,  we  had  the 
w^ndu  of  Wtilu  for  a  long  time  on  our  right,  but,  having  crossed  without 
much  difficulty  one  considerable  branch  of  it,  we  came  to  another  water 
with  a  strong  current,  which  caused  us  a  long  delay,  as  it  was  at  that 
time  about  four  hundred  yards  across,  and  not  less  than  four  and  a  half 
feet  deep  in  the  channel.  The  water  at  this  spot  has  a  southerly  course ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  greater  river  it  joins.  For  several  miles 
the  upper  course  of  this  same  water,  as  it  seemed,  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance  on  our  right.  Large  wide-spreading  "mur,"  tamarind,  and 
monkey-bread  trees  everywhere  appeared,  and  we  could  see  the  foot- 
steps of  a  great  number  of  elephants.  The  country  on  our  left  was 
undulating,  and  consisted  of  sandy  soil  clothed  almost  exclusively  with 
the  kilgo,  with  its  ash-coloured  leaves  and  its  long  red  pods ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  river  receded,  the  character  of  the  landscape  also  changed, 
the  surface  becoming  rather  iC.  cJ,  and  exhibiting  more  small  brushwood, 
while  numerous  water-pools  spread  out,  overgrown  with  kr6b,  or  the 
edible  Poa^  and  with  molukhfa.  The  district  was  full  of  buffaloes ;  but  it 
was  also  much  infested  by  a  dangerous  species  of  fly,  which  greatly  tor- 
mented our  animals,  and  which  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Negroland.  We  encamped,  after  a  march  of  about  sixteen  miles, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  near  the  site  of  the  former  encampment  of  a 
Tuarek  horde,  where  kr6b  was  springing  up  in  the  most  luxuriant  abund- 
ance, affording  the  richest  pasture  to  the  horses,  and  a  cheerful  sight  to 
ourselves  ;  but  we  had  here  to  sustain  a  very  heavy  tain,  which  lasted 
for  several  hours.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  accompanied  by  much  wind, 
so  that  my  frail  tent  offered  sufficient  resistance ;  but  the  encampment 
was  far  from  comfortable. 

The  rain  had  at  length  ceased ;  but  we  had  scarcely  resigned  ourselves 
to  sleep,  when  a  troop  of  pilgrims,  passing  by  at  this  unusu^  hour  of 
the  night,  roused  us  at  once.  Fortunately,  the  ground  which  we  had  to 
traverse  further  on  was  of  a  rocky  nature,  else  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  proceed  after  the  last  night's  rain;  but,  altera 
march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  we  came  to  a  very  considerable  sheet  of 
water,  which  we  crossed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  encamped  close 
beyond  in  a  state  of  entire  exhaustion.  The  channel  of  the  torrent 
itself,  which  had  spread  its  inundation  to  a  great  distance,  was  so  con- 
sidei^ble,  being  at  the  deepest  spot  five  feet  and  a  half,  that  it  almost 
swamped  me  on  my  horse,  besides  wetting  all  my  luggage.  The  place 
where  w^e  had  encamped  was  a  narrow  open  spot  in  the  forest ;  but 
the  ground  was  full  of  ants,  and  we  were  also  greatly  troubled  by  in- 
numerable swarms  of  small  flies  which  penetrated  into  all  our  clothes. 
Fortunately  we  had  no  rain,  so  that  I  was  able  to  stay  outside,  as  the 
heat  in  the  tent  was  scarcely  endurable.  This  day,  also,  we  obser\*ed 
numerous  footprints  of  elephants. 

Monday,  July  25. — We  rose  with  the  hope  that  we  might  arrive  at 
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mn  early  hour  in  Aribinda,  or  ralhcr  the  chief  place  of  that  district, 
although  we  were  aware  that  we  should  have  to  cross  another  consider- 
able sheet  of  water ;  but  we  were  sadly  disappointed,  for,  after  a  march 
of  about  three  miles  through  a  more  rugged  district  with  black  and  red 
granite  and  a  great  quantity  of  gneiss, -we  reached  the  wide  inundations 
of  a  river  called  Btiggoma  by  my  companions,  which  we  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross.     Seeing  that  we  should  not  succeed  here,  we  struck 
off  into  the  forest  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  in  order  to  ford  it  higher 
up,  when  suddenly  we  fell  in  with  two  men  who  were  pasturing  a  couple 
of  asses ;  hut,  although  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  were  their  friends, 
tbKf  would  not  hear  us,  and,  beating  their  shields,  cried  out  lustily  to 
flieir  companions,  who  all  on  a  sudden  rushed  out  in  every  direction 
from  behind  the  bushes,  and  in  a  moment  surrounded  us.     There  were 
from  ODe  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  people,  all  tall  slender  men, 
Balf-naked,  with  nothing  but  a  poor  ragged  cloth  round  their  loins,  and 
another  rag  still  poorer  round  their  heads,  and  each  armed  with  a  couple 
of  spears  and  a  ragged  shield,  which  they  brandished  over  their  heads 
^b  warlike  gesticulations.     The  aifair  seemed  rather  serious,  and  here 
it  was  fortunate  that  I  had  such  a  clever  companion  as  the  Waldti  with 
me;  for,  while  I  was  pointing  my  gun,  he  begged  me  to  ride  quietly  in 
adTance  straight  upon  those  people,  and  at  the  same  time  cried  out  to 
tbem  that  I  was  a  sherlf,  and  a  friend  of  the  sheikh  El  Bakdy,  to  whom  I 
iras  carrying  a  number  of  books  from  the  east.    All  of  a  sudden  they 
dropped  their  spears  and  thronged  round  me,  requesting  me  to  give  them 
By  blessing ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  placed  obliged 
me  to  comply  with  this  slight  request,  although  it  was  by  no  means  a 
{feasant  matter  to  lay  my  hands  on  all  these  dirty  heads. 

Od  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  met  with  these  people ; 
for  without  their  aid  and  information  we  should  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  cross  the  water  which  intersected  our  track,  at  least  without  a  most 
serious  loss  to  our  luggage.  People  in  Europe  have  no  idea  what  it  is 
;2^^  to  travel  during  the  rainy  season  in  these  regions  ;  else  they  would  not 
or  il  wonder  that  poor  Dr.  Vogel,  in  going  at  that  time  of  the  year  from 
Tttoba  to  Z&riya,  lost  most  of  his  instruments,  and  all  his  collections, 
in  crossing  the  rivers. 

"They  were  poor  people  from  Gd6,  or  G6g6,  and  the  neighbourhood, 

a  mixture,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,   of  Songhay  and  Tuarck,   but 

q)eaking  only  the  language  of  the  former ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that 

tney  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Gab6ro,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  in  a 

later  chapter.    They  had  visited  the  market  of  Aribinda,  and  were  at 

present  on  their  way  to  D6re  and  Libt5,ko,  carrying  as  merchandise, 

on  a  couple  of  asses  and  bull  oxen,  nothing  but  cotton  strips,  or  "  tilri," 

rice^  and  a  few  mats,  of  which  latter  article  they  brought  me  three  as  a 

present     Having  received  my  blessing,  and  the  tumult  having  quieted 

down,  they  conducted  us  to  a  place  where  they  declared  the  water  to 

be  fordable.    But  the  boggy  ground  inspired  us  with  but  little  confidence ; 

and  it  really  caused  us  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.     My  people  were 

obliged  to  carry  all  the  luggage,  even  the  heaviest,  across  the  swamp, 

which  was  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  camels  being  scarcely  able  to 

*♦  \b 
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make  their  way,  even  unloaded ;  and  I  myself  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  under  my  horse,  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp,  almost  as  badly  as  had 
happened  to  me  on  a  fortner  occasion,  on  my  journey  to  K^nem.  I 
was  firmly  convinced  that  my  horse  would  not  be  able  to  carry  me  over, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  safest  way  to  cross  the  bog  on  foot ;  but  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  swayed  by  the  Wal^ti,  who  thought  that  my 
dignity,  in  presence  of  those  native  travellers,  absolutely  required  me 
to  remain  on  horseback.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  my  journals 
got  wet  through  in  a  most  miserable  way,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extricating  my  horse  from  the  bog,  in  which  it  was  lying  for 
some  minutes  as  if  dead. 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  again  set  out 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp ;  but  we  had  first  to  return,  along 
the  water,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  in  order  to  regain  the  direct 


track.  We  then  proceeded  at  an  expeditious  rate,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Aribfnda  before  nightfall.  A  short  distance  before  we  reached  our 
destination,  the  whole  character  of  the  country  changed,  granite  mounds 
rising  on  our  right  and  left  to  considerable  altitude,  and  leaving  only  a 
narrow  passage  through  which  to  proceed, — the  beautifully  sweeping 
slope  of  the  eminence  on  our  right  being  pleasantly  adorned  with 
bushes,  and  enlivened  by  goats. 

Having  left  another  village  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  range,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  the  lam6rde  or  residence  of  the  chief  of  Aribfnda, 
which  is  likewise  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  granitic  ridge,  part  of  the 
huts  being  built  on  the  slope,  and  part  in  the  plain, — the  latter  fomnng 
a  group  by  itself,  which,  with  its  projecting  and  receding  walls,  foraMi 
a  sort  of  defence,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  Here 
we  obtained  quarters  without  delay,  two  of  my  people  having  gone  in 
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advance ;  but  they  were  narrow,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable,  and  appeared 
to  us  the  more  miserable  as  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell  during  our  stay 
here.     The  inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Songhay  race ;  but  there 
axe  also  a  great  many  Tuarek,  or  rather  Tuarek  half-castes,  who  live 
here  peaceably,  though  in  general  the  Tuarek  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  districts  are  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  warfare  with  each 
other, — the  former  always,  pushing  more  and  more  in  advance,  and 
threatening  to  overrun  the  whole  of  this  region  of  Negroland.     TIic 
people  supply  themselves  with  water  from  the  holes  in  the  rocks,  where 
it  collects, — ^their  supply  for  the  dry  season  being  deposited  in  a  cistern 
of  large  size.    The  soil  in  the  valley,  which  here  widens  into  a  con- 
siderable plain,  is  very  fertile,  and  does  not  require  much  rain  ;  and  the 
com  was  here  a  little  cheaper  than  in  Libt^ko,  one  hundred  shells,  or 
rather  the  equivalent  of  that  sum,  for  shells  had  no  currency  in  the 
place,  being  sufficient  for  the  daily  allowance  of  one  horse.     I  also 
observed  with  pleasure  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattle.    Ariblnda  seems 
fomierly  to  have  been  an  important  place,  or  rather  province,  and  the 
most  considerable,  at  one  time,  of  all  the  districts  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  so  that  the  Songhay  of  G<5g6  designated  it  IMri-binda,  "  the 
place  beyond  the  water,"  which  name,  in  a  wider  sense,  is  given  to  the 
whole  country  on  the  south  of  the   Isa,   or  so-called  Niger,  as  an 
equivalent  to  Gurma. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  conceal  the  more  valual^le  articles  of  my 
property  from  the  prying  eyes  of  my  clever  but  greedy  Arab  companion ; 
but  the  following  day,  as  I  was  obliged  to  dry  some  of  my  luggage, 
which  had  been  completely  soaked,  he  got  a  peep  at  some  fine  bernuscs 
which  1  had  with  me ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  covetousncss,  1  thought 
it  pnident  to  make  him  here  a  handsome  present.  Altogetlicr  my 
luggage  suffered  severely  from  the  many  watercourses  which  we  had  to 
cross  at  this  stage  of  my  journey,  as  well  as  from  the  excessive  dampness 
of  the  weather.  I  also  made  some  presents  to  tlie  governor,  but  was 
rather  astonished  when,  on  setting  out,  he  begged  from  me  the  very 
tobe  which  I  was  then  wearing. 

Wednesday,  July  27. — The  country  which  we  had  to  traverse  was 
diversified  by  small  granitic  ranges  and  detached  cones ;  but  it  also 
affcvded  many  localities  for  swampy  grounds,  very  difficult  to  be  crossed. 
In  some  places  beani§  were  cultivated  besides  millet.  We  encamped  at 
length,  after  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
on  the  site  of  a  former  village,  which  was  richly  overgrown  with  the 
most  succulent  herbage,  very  grateful  both  to  horse  and  camel. 

Thursday ,  July  28. — We  had  had  some  summer  liglitning  in  the  even- 
ing, followed  by  slight  rain  during  the  night ;  but  about  half-past  six 
o'clockin  the  morning,  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  out,  accompanied 
by  violent  rain,  which  lasted  till  noon,  and  rendered  us  extremely  uncom- 
fortable.    My  friend  El  WaUti,  being  of  a  weak  and  ner\'ous  tempera- 
ment, was;  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  laid  up  with  fever.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  not  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  we  at  length  set  out  on  our  watery  march,  and  after  a 
Stretch  of  about  ten  miles,  having  passed  a  very  extensive  and  deep 
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water,  reached  the  Songhay  village  of  Filiyo,  and  with  extreme  difficulty 
obtained  most  indifferent  and  damp  quarters  in  the  dark.  The  whole 
village  is  built  of  clay,  with  elevated  towerlike  entrances  not  unlike  the 
granaries  in  Champag6re.  It  consists  of  several  detached  groups, 
which  are  separated  by  cornfields,  where  the  crops  were  standing 
moderately  high.  The  inhabitants  belong  exclusively  to  the  Songhay 
race,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Ffilbe,  who,  however,  have  themselves 
almost  changed  their  national  character;  and  although  the  village  is 
externally  subjected  to  the  Pfillo  governor  of  Gilg6ji,  or  Jilg6di,  never- 
theless the  people  have  a  very  independent  demeanour,  and  hold  in 
detestation  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Ftilbe :  even  their  carriage  bears 
evident  testimony  to  a  certain  feeling  of  liberty ;  and  there  is  no  end  of 
smoking.  The  women  wear  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  while  all  of  them 
are,  besides,  distinguished  by  a  copper  ring  round  the  wrist 

Having  arrived  so  late  the  preceding  evening  that  the  horses  had 
even  remained  without  food,  I  was  obliged  to.  stay  here  the  next  day 
in  order  to  purchase  a  supply  of  com,  which  I  effected  with  the  fardwel 
I  had  obtained  in  Libt^ko,  consisting  of  eight  pieces  called  "  k6ria,"  or 
"farda,"  sewn  together.  All  the  grain  hereabouts  consists  of  Negro 
millet,  or,  as  the  Songhay  call  it,  "  h6ni."  The  governor  of  the  place, 
who  had  treated  me  inhospitably  the  first  evening,  on  being  remonstrated 
with  for  his  miserly  conduct,  gave  me  very  generous  treatment. 

Saturday^  July  30. — On  leaving  the  place,  I  was  exceedingly  struck 
with  its  castlelike  appearance,  as  well  as  with  the  fine  crops  of  com 
which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  while  a  rich  growth  of  trees  embel- 
lished the  district  to  the  south.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and,  a  heavy 
dew  having  fallen,  the  drops  of  wet  slipping  down  from  the  com 
glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  while  the  monkey-bread  trees 
being  just  in  full  blossom,  the  white  bell-like  flowers  hanging  down 
from  the  colossal  branches  gave  a  remarkable  relief  to  the  scenery.  It 
was  through  such  a  country  that  our  path  kept  along,  on  a  rising  ground, 
when,  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and  leaving  a  couple  of 
hamlets  built  of  matting,  like  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gdg6, 
on  one  side,  we  reached  the  Songhay  town  of  Tinge,  built  likewise  in 
the  shape  of  a  "  kasr,"  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill. 

The  houses  in  this  village  have  not  an  elevated  towerlike  shape  like 

those  of  Filiyo,  nor  do  they  contain  an  upper 
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story.    They  have  flat  roofs.    The  walls  consist 

of  sun-dried  clay,   which  is  formed  in  regular 

lumps,  like  stones,    and  is  placed  in  uniform 

layers,  with  loose  clay  between.     Such  being 

the  mode   of  construction,    the  whole  of  the 

houses  have  rather  a  miserable  appearance  from 

without,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  time  of 

our  arrival,  in  the  hot  hour  of  noon,  when  the 

destructive  effect  of  the  rainy  season  became 

more  apparent  in  the  midday  sun.    But  the  interior  of  the  dwellings  is 

not  so  bad,  and  some  of  them  are  very  large  and  spacious,  as  the 

accompanying  ground-plan  of  the  quarters  where  I  was  lodged  wUl 
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serve  to  show.  These  consisted  of  a  very  spacious  antechamber,  or 
segifa,  forty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  as  many  in  height,— I 
myself  taking  up  the  part  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  my  people 
that  on  the  left,  a  sort  of  light  wall  being  formed  with  matting.  From 
Ais  antechamber  we  could  pass  into  an  irregular  courtyard,  which 
^ve  access  to  a  number  of  apartments  where  several  families  were 
hving. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Songhay  who  have  vindicated  their 

tiberty,  up  to  the  present  time,  successfully  against  the  restless  and 

steadily  advancing  FtUbe,  although  in  independence  they  are  far  behind 

their  noble  brethren  in  D^gol  and  those  other  places  lower  down  the 

Niger.    The  indigenous  name  of  their  family  is  Bele6de,  or,  as  they  arc 

called  by  the  FOlbe,  Kurmink6be ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  come  from 

Zishia,  near  T6ra.    The  nobler  among  them  do  not  disfigure  their 

features  at  all  by  tattooing,  or  "  k6rto,"  while  some  of  them  make  an 

incision  under  the  left  eye,  from  the  nose  towards  the  cheek-bone,  and 

the  common  people  three  separate  incisions — three  cuts  on  the  temple, 

three  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  three  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

An  of  them  wear  clothing,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dressed  in 

indigo-dyed  shirts.    Their  weapons  consist  almost  entirely  of  spears 

SwOTds  are  very  rare ;  nor  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  constitute  tlu: 

principal  weapons  of  the  people  of  D^rgol,  usual  among  them.    The 

exertions  of  the  natives  of  these  places  in  defending  their  independence 

are  greatly  favoured  by  the  discord  and  dissensions  which  prevail 

amongst  the  FtUbe, — Mahamtidu,  one  oi  the  Ftilbe  chiefs  of  Dalla, 

having,  in  consequence  of  his  disputes  with  the  sheikh  Ahmedu,  taken 

refuge  with  the  pagan  natives  of  M6si,  from  whence  he  makes  continual 

medatory  expeditions  against  the  territory  of  his  countrymen  the  Ftilbe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tinge,  therefore,  males  as  well  as  females,  enjoy 

their  liberty  and  independence  in  smoking  the  whole  day  long,  and 

dandng  every  evening  when  it  is  not  raining, — an  amusement  which 

already,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Andalusian  geographer  £1  Bckri 

did  not  fail  to  remark  as  characteristic  of  these  people,  while  their  less 

happy  brethren  in  Timbuktu  and  Jimbfilla  have  been  deprived  of  these 

their  favourite  and  innocent  amusements  by  the  austere  laws  of  their 

fitnatical  oppressors. 

The  natives  are  industrious,  both  in  cultivating  the  ground  and  in 
weaving;  and  these  habits  seemed  to  be  favoured  by  Providence,  so 
that  while  all  the  neighbouring  districts  were  suffering  from  dearth  and 
famine,  in  this  village  corn  was  plentiful,  especially  Negro  millet,  or 
*•  h^ni."  Indian  millet,  "  siba  "  or  "  hfime,"  was  rather  scarce.  But  the 
com  was  still  in  seed  and  not  pounded,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  stay 
hiBfe  again  a  day  in  order  to  have  a  supply  prepared  for  us.  We  bought 
our  com,  in  the  beginning,  with  the  farfiwel  which  we  had  brought  from 
libt^o ;  but  after  a  little  while  the  inhabitants  refused  to  accept  of  this 
cotton,  which  is  not  so  good  as  their  own  manufacture.  The  cotton 
wUch  I  had  brought  from  Gando  was  much  better  than  theirs ;  but  it 
did  not  please  them,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  strips.  My 
^DS^ish  dfOTiing-n^edles  were,  however,  very  acceptable,  as   being 
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exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  coarse  texture  of  their  woollea  shawU 
and  blankets.  Fifty  of  them  fetched  here  a  price  equal  to  the  value  of 
a  Spanisli  dollai  -  but  the  small  commoa  needles  were  regarded  by 
them  witli  the  utmost  contempt. 

I  employed  my  time,  as  far  as  the  rainy  weather  would  allow  me,  in 
taking  a  walk  through  the  country ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  I  found  that  the  ground  hereabouts,  particularly  towards  the  west, 
was  very  rocky,  the  corn  being  sown  in  the  intervening  patches  of  arable 
soil.  On  a  rising  spot,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  there  was 
a  group  of  matting  huts,  which  constituted  a  small  weaving  manufactory. 
At  the  foot  of  the  liill  on  which  the  village  was  situated,  there  was  a  deep 
pond  covered  with  Pistia  Straiiatos,  like  the  ponds  in  t!:o  interior  of 


KanA ;  and  it  was  from  here  that  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  forllike 
appearance  of  the  village,  with  its  receding  and  projecting  angles,  and 
its  half-circular,  bastlonlikc  walls  in  other  places,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut ;  while  in  the  distance  the  mountain  groups 
formed  an  interesting  background.  However,  we  had  here  such  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  that  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  another  day,  as  the 
roads  ivcre  rendered  totally  impassable.  The  rain  which  fell  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  July  was  of  such  violence  that  a  fourth  part 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  siifTcred  more  or  less ;  and  in  one  dwelling, 
which  was  totally  destroyed,  eleven  goats  were  killed,  while  the  inmates 
themselves  bad  only  just  time  to  escape.  It  was  discovered  that  just 
life  enough  rejnained  in  these  poor  '"li.ma.ls  l&  order  to  enable  their 
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owners  to  perform  the  essential  ceremony  of  cutting  their  throats ;  for 
they  also  havo  a  touch  of  IsUm. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  my  journey  to  the  west,  I  had  been  very 

amdous  to  move  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  worst  part 

of  the  rainy  season ;  but  seeing  that  all  was  in  vain,  I  had  become,  in  a 

certain  degree,  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  time ;  but  when  the  first  of 

August  broke  upon  me  in  this  village,  I  became  deeply  concerned,  and 

wrote  in  my  journal :  "  May  the  Almighty  bless  this  month,  and  lighten 

the  difficulties  which  stand  in  my  way,  that  before  its  close  I  may  safely 

leach  the  place  of  my  destination  I " 

It  was  most  interesting  to  observe  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  uninter- 
rupted sheet  of  water,  which,  after  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  that 
had  fallen,  was  spreading  out  over  the  low  grounds  in  the  plain ;  and 
the  people  themselves  whose  dwellings  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
>^hich  were  just  about  to  undergo  the  necessary  repairs,  were  standing 
gazing  with  delight  upon  the  deluge  which  promised  to  them  a  very  rich 
crop.  My  clever  Arab  from  the  west  lay  almost  dead  with  fever  ;  but 
the  head  man  of  the  town,  whose  name  was  Abu-Bakr,  a  man  of  vcr>' 
stately  appearance,  was  of  rather  a  communicative  disposition,  so  that 
with  his  assistance  I  was  able  to  make  considerable  progress  in  my 
knowledge  of  the  Songhay  language  ;  and,  if  I  had  been  able  to  go  on 
in  this  way,  I  might  soon  have  mastered  the  language  ;  but  unfortunately 
my  situation  became  too  unsettled  in  the  sequel  to  allow  of  a  quiet 
course  of  study;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  extremely  poor 
character  of  the  language  itself  completely  damped  my  enthusiasm. 

I  here  first  discovered  the  error  of  Cailli6  in  giving  to  the  people  of 

Timbtlktu  the  name  of  '*  Kisstlr,"  or,  as  he  writes,  "  Kissour,"  which  is 

endently  nothing  but  a  mistake,   "  ki-s6'ri,"  or  rather   "  ki-songhi," 

"U-SODg^y,"  meaning  the  language  of  the  Songhay.    I  here  also  became 

iwne  of  the  fact  that  this  idiom  is  originally  monosyllabic,  while  I 

obBcrred  likewise  that  the  language  spoken  in  Agades,  of  which  I  had 

made  a  vocabulary,  though  evidently  a  dialect  of  the  same  idiom,  had 

\xsea  affected  to  a  great  extent  by  the  influence  of  the  Temdshight,  or 

Berber. 

Tuesday^  August  2. — ^We  at  length  set  out  to  pursue  our  journey, 
which  now  became  full  of  danger,  as  we  had  to  traverse  the  province  of 
Dalla,  which  is  ruled  by  a  governor  in  direct  subjection  to  the  fanatical 
chief,  a  M^ina  residing  in  Hamda-All^hi,  who  would  never  allow  a 
Giristian  to  visit  his  territory.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  Arab.  Just  at  that  time  a  change  in  the  government  of 
this  district  had  taken  place, — a  young  inexperienced  lad  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  former  ruler. 

Fortunately  there  had  been  no  rain  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding 
day,  so  that  the  country  had  dried  up  a  little  from  the  inundation  of 
tlie  last  of  July,  and  the  weather  was  fine  and  genial.  Thus  cheerfully 
proceeding  on  our  road,  we  met  several  people  on  their  way  to  the  town 
with  fowls  and  milk ;  for  during  our  stay  in  Tinge  the  communication 
with  the  neighbouring  places  had  been  entirely  interrupted  by  the  heavy 
rains.    Abu-Bakr  escorted  me  to  some  distance,  when  he  left  me  with  a 
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hearty  wish  for  the  success  of  my  uadertaking,  and  begged  me  urgently 
to  be  on  my  guard.  In  taking  here  quite  a  northerly  direction,  we  now 
entered  a  province  where  the  population  of  the  Ftilbe  entirely  prevails, 
and  this  day  we  had  passed  several  encampments  of  Ftilbe  cattle- 
breeders  on  our  route,  consisting  of  oblong  oval-shaped  huts,  constructed 
of  matting.  Cattle  seemed  to  abound  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
was  rather  scanty,  and  the  character  of  the  country  uniform,  and  without 
any  interesting  features,  the  trees,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  talha 
and  hom6d.  We  had  also  to  cross  a  river,  at  present  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  which  the  preceding  day  had  evidently 
been  impassable  and  had  carried  away  several  head  of  cattle,  a  fact  we 
learned  from  a  Ptillo  neatherd  whom  we  passed  on  our  road,  as  he  wa^ 
cheerfully  stalking  before  his  cattle,  and  leading  them  along  merely  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  crossed  a  swamp 
and  left  a  larger  sheet  of  water  on  our  left,  we  reached  a  miserable 
hamlet  called  D6shi,  belonging  still  to  the  district  of  Ks6ne  (which 
comprises  Filiyo),  and  consisting  of  several  groups  of  half-decayed  clay 
dwellings  inhabited  by  poor  Songhay  people,  who  appeared  to  be 
greatly  oppressed. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  here  obtained  quarters ;  and  we 
had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  a  dispute  with  the  landlord,  on 
account  of  the  many  dogs  which  beset  his  house,  and  would  not  cede 
their  place  to  us.  This  was  a  certain  proof  that  the  natives  were  not 
far  advanced  in  Isldm,  as  the  Mohammedans  in  general  are  averse  to 
the  company  of  this  unclean  animal,  and  the  Ftilbe  very  rarely  make 
use  of  dogs  even  for  watching  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Most  of 
these  dogs  were  of  black  colour,  and  almost  all  the  fowls  were  of  black 
and  white  colour.  I  here  also  observed  that  the  native  women  carried 
the  water  in  a  pair  of  buckets  slung  across  the  shoulder,  as  I  had 
remarked  already  in  other  Songhay  places ;  but  here,  also,  they  did  not 
wear  nose-rings.  The  country  around  was  well  cultivated,  and  produced 
especially  sorghum  ;  but  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  not  been 
a  favourable  one,  as  was  the  case  almost  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
dearth  was  prevailing. 

We  here  met  with  a  party  of  native  traders  from  H6mbori,  with  oxen 
laden  with  salt,  who  gave  us  some  useful  information  with  regard  to 
the  road  before  us.  It  had  been  a  point  of  great  dispute  with  us 
whether  or  not  we  should  visit  that  town,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
settlements  in  Negroland,  probably  already  mentioned  as  an  independent 
place  by  El  BekrI,  and  forming  the  seat  of  a  governor  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Songhay  empire,  the  H6mbori-koy,  and  where  even  now  a  con- 
siderable market  is  held  ;  but  after  matiure  consideration  we  had  thought 
it  better  to  leave  it  on  one  side,  as  on  account  of  the  considerable 
intercourse  of  people  in  that  place,  and  the  many  Arabs  who  frequent 
it,  the  danger  of  my  true  character  being  there  discovered  was  the 
greater. 

Notwithstanding  our  determination  not  to  touch  at   H6mbori,  on 
setting  out  the  following  day,  aftex  au  almost  sleepless  night,  owing  to 
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the  number  of  mosquitoes,  we  preserved  an  entirely  northerly  direction. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round  the  village,  consisting  of 
Indian  and  Negro  millet,  the  crops  being  almost  ripe.     But  I  here  met 
again  that  great   annoyance   to   the    husbandman,   the    black  worm 
••  b^owes/'  my  old  acquaintance  in  Bagfrmi,  which  I  had  not  seen  in 
the  "whole  intervening  country,  and  which  causes  an  immense  deal  of 
damage  to  the  crops.    The  ground  was  rocky  in  many  places  ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  grovjrth  of  the  monkey-bread  tree,  which  is  often 
seen  shooting  forth  from  between  the  very  rocks.     Further  on  I  also 
observed  a  little  cultivation  of  beans,  while  the  black  worm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  large  heaps  of  the  small  red  worm,  which  I  liad  first  obser\'ed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sirba,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  terrible 
nuisance  to  many  of  these  districts.     Gradually  the  road  became  more 
Ewampy,  while  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  detached  mountains 
oC  Hdmbori. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  five  of  our  party,  riding  a 
Uttle  in  advance  of  the  camels,  approached  the  town  of  Ki'ibo,  when, 
being  observed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  our  appearance  created  a 
great  alarm  in  the  place,  the  people  thinking  that  a  hostile  troop  was 
approaching ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  our  laden  camels,  their  fears 
ceased,  and  they  gave  us  quarters.  Ktibo  is  the  first  place  of  the 
district  called  T6ndi,  or  el  Hajri  (meaning,  the  mountainous  or  stony 
district),  while  Filiyo  and  D6shi  belong  to  the  district  called  Ks6nc; 
but  io  a  political  respect  KObo  belongs  now  to  the  province  of  Dalla, 
which  at  present  is  governed  by  a  son  of  M6di  B6le ;  it  is  two  days  and 
ahalf  distant  from  the  town  of  H6mbori,*  and  is  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. The  houses  were  usually  well  built,  and  consist  of  clay,  the 
greater  part  of  them  including  a  tolerably  large  courtyard.  Our  house 
also  was  spacious ;  but,  on  account  of  my  heavy  luggage,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  open  seglfa,  or  antechamber,  which  was 
greatly  exposed  to  mosquitoes.  In  front  of  my  quarters  there  was  a 
handsome  square  of  tolerably  regular  shape  ;  and  towards  the  north  a 
considerable  tank  spread  out,  along  which  led  the  path  into  the  fields : 
for,  the  whole  place  being  situated  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  all 
the  moisture  of  the  neighbourhood  collects  here. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  light  stockade  of  two  rows  of  bushes ; 

and  round  about  the  place  there  are  several  ponds  of  water.    Turtles 

arc  very  common  here,  and  the  soil  swarms  with  ants.     The  place  was 

tolerably  well  provided  with  corn,  and  I  bought  here  twenty  mudd  for 

one  hundred  dr&  of  Gando  cotton  strips,  equal  in  reality  to  nine  hundred 

shells,  but  the  mudd  of  Ktiibo  is  smaller  than  that  of  Tfnge,  being  about 

two-thirds  of  its  size,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round  dish,  while  that  of 

Tinge  is  like  a  pitcher.    The  daily  allowance  of  corn  for  a  horse  cost 

about  one  hundred  shells. 

A  vcjy  heavy  thunderstorm,  accompanied  with  violent  rain,  broke 

♦  A  person  starting  from  Kubo  sleeps  the  first  night  in  the  forest,  halting 
about  dser ;  the  second  day,  before  noon,  he  reaches  T6nderu,  probably  so 
called  from  being  situated  on  or  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  and  the  third 
diiyi  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  arrives  at  H6mbori, 
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out  in  the  evening ;  and  the  clayey  soil  of  the  country  which  we  had  to 
traverse  obliged  me  to  stay  here  the  following  day.  The  delay  caused 
me  great  disappointment,  as  the  spreading  of  the  news  of  my  journey 
could  not  fail  to  increase  its  difficulties,  and  the  more  so  as  we  heard 
here  the  unpleasant  tidings  that  the  governor  of  Dalla  himself  was  near, 
and  that  most  probably  we  should  fall  in  with  him. 

Meanwhile  I  was  applied  to  by  our  host  and  a  cousin  of  his,  to  decide 
a  dispute  between  them  as  to  the  chieftainship  of  their  village ;  but,  of 
course,  I  referred  them  to  their  own  liege  lord,  and  they  started  oflf  to 
join  him,  near  the  village  of  Di'ma  ;  but  their  absence  did  not  expose  us 
to  inhospitality,  as  we  were  very  lavishly  treated  with  numerous  dishes 
of  Indian  corn,  which,  however,  were  rendered  less  palatable  by  the 
use  of  tlie  dod6wa-bosso,  or  the  adulterated  dod6wa ;  we  also  received 
a  good  supply  of  milk.  I  even  bought  a  few  fowls,  though  they  were 
rather  dear,  selling  for  one  hundred  shells  each,  a  price  here  reckoned 
equal  to  two  darning-needles. 

Fi'iday,  August  5. — There  had  been  another  heavy  rain  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  preceding  day,  but,  fortunately,  it  had  not  been  of  sufficient 
duration  to  render  the  roads  impassable.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
indecision  with  my  companion  El  Wal^ti  as  to  the  route  which  we 
should  pursue  ;  and  while  it  almost  seemed  from  our  northerly  direc- 
tion as  if  up  to  this  moment  he  had  intended  to  take  me  to  H6mbori, 
notwithstanding  his  former  protestations  against  such  a  proceeding,  he 
now  pretended  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  go  to  Dtlna,  and  we 
accordingly  changed  our  course  to  the  west,  or  rather  W.S.W.,  steering 
about  like  a  vessel  with  contrary  winds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  this  time  the  crafty  Arab  himself  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  take,  and  this  was  evidently  the  reason  of  his  great 
delay,  as  he  probably  thought  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  me,  and  taking  possession  of  my  property ;  but  we  did  not  become 
aware  of  this  treacherous  conduct  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,  when  we  learned  how  providentially  we  had  escaped  all 
his  wiles. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  village  of  Kiibo  there  is  a  suburb  of  Ffilbe 
cattle-breeders,  consisting  of  about  sixty  large  huts  of  reed.  .  As  soon 
as  we  had  left  this  place  behind  us,  we  were  quite  horror-etruck  it 
observing  all  the  paths  full  of  those  small  red  worms  which  I  have 
mentioned  before,  marching  in  unbroken  lines  towards  the  village  ;  even 
my  servants  were  quite  surprised  at  such  a  spectacle,  having  never 
before  seen  anything  like  it,  and  they  gave  vent  to  their  feddDgs  of 
astonishment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  commiseration  for  the  natives,  in 
reiterated  exclamations  of  "  Wolla,  wolla  ! "  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  reason  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  but  it  seems  peculiar  to  this 
region.  Yet  the  ground  was  not  quite  barren,  and  was  even  sprinkled 
with  violets  here  and  there,  the  surface  being  undulating,  not  unlike  the 
sandy  downs  of  Kdnem,  the  parallel  of  which  country,  namely  about 
15°  of  nortliem  latitude,  we  had  here  reached. 

Proceeding  thus,  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles  a 
higher  pointf  hoxn  whence  we  h?id  ^  \\c\v  on^t  ^wvde  ex|panse  of  under* 
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wood,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  baobab  trc 
Doith  some  of  the  detached  cones  of  the  Hi^mbo 
landscape  a  very  singular  feature,  the  isolated  c 
(if  lange  it  can  be  called)  starting  up  from  the  pli 
forms,  as  the  accompanying  w-ooiinit  r'ill  cho-v. 


while  towards  the 
range  gave  to  the 
of  the  ranao 
nast  peculiar 


We  passed  the  site  ol  a  former  place  -  but  at  present  tlieie  were 
caly  nomadic  encampments  of  Fi^lbc  catlle-brcedors,  with  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  only  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen.  Tlie 
dndliugs,  \a  a  hamlet  which  we  passed  a  little  further  on,  were  of  a 
very  irrepilar  dcscriptioD,  corresponding  to  tlic  corn-stacks  which  we 
hid  left  on  one  side  a  little  before,  as  represented  in  (lie  woodcut 
below.  All  the  children  here,  even  those  of  tlie  FQlbe,  were  quite 
naked.  Uy  companion  £1  Walaii  wanted  to  obtain  quarters  in  tliis 
place;  but  fortunately  the  huts  proved  too  bad,  and  \vc  raoved  on, 
mother  hamlet,  which  we  passed  a  little  further  on,  being  of  a  still 
Rorae  dcscripticn. 


On  passing  several  parties  of  FQlbe  [ravellL-r^  on  our  road,  I  was 
nuprised  at  the  change  in  the  form  of  compliments,  the  mode  of  saluting 
having  been,  the  last  few  days,  "  barSijo,"  but  to-day  we  met  some 
parties  who  saluted  us  with  the  well-known  compliment  "  f6fo,"  a  word 
nUcb,  although  probably  of  western  origin,  has  been  even  adtaiUcd 
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into  the  Hausa  language,  with  the  meaning  of  general  well-wishing. 
Thus  we  proceeded  cheerfully  onwards,  having  crossed  a  very  difBcult 
boggy  ground,  where  1  almost  lost  one  of  my  camels,  till,  a  little  after 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  poor  village  of  DQna,  con- 
sisting  of  three  detached  groups  of  huts,  one  of  which,  with  its  high 
towerlike  granaries  with  a  pointed  roof  of  tliatch,  presented  a  rety 
remarkable  spectacle.  As  for  myself,  I  obtained  quarters  in  an 
isolated  hut  of  rather  indifferent  description. 

The  first  news  which  1  learned  here,  and  which  was  far  from  beteg 
agreeable,  was,  that  tlie  governor  of  Dalla  with  bis  camp  was  at  a  short 


distance,  and  in  the  ver^  road  which  ^ve  had  to  pursue  the  following 
day;  and  as  in  consequence  it  would  have  been  highly  impnident  to 
endeavour  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  I  determined  to  send  two  of  my  men  - 
to  him  with  a  present,  while  I  pursued  my  journey  with  the  rest  of  my 
people.  But  as  this  governor  was  a  vassal  of  the  chief  of  Hariidft- 
AlUlii,  who,  if  he  had  heard  that  I  was  a  Christian,  would  probably  hare 
thrown  great  difficulties  in  my  way,  and  perhaps  not  allowed  me  to 
proceed  at  all,  1  was  not  without  great  anxiety,  and  piissed  a  sleepless 
night;  and  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  come  out  from  the  camp  on 
the  news  of  a  distinguished  stranger  having  arrived,  and  who  completelT 
surrounded  me  on  my  setting  out,  was  far  from  agreeable.  At  lengu 
we  started,  traversing  a  dUtiici  ot  jed  aaody  soil,  and  overgrown  wit(i 
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t/aanXj  herbage,  while  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  was  under  cultiva- 
tion, without,  however,  promising  a  rich  harvest,  the  crops  being  rather 
Uuu  and  of  poor  quality  \  and  ue  had  only  proceeded  a  sliort  distance, 
when  we  observed  such  enormous  quantiiies  of  the  red  worm  as  we 
had  never  seen  before,  not  even  near  Kiiho,  forming  large  heaps,  from 
which  long  and  unbroken  lines  were  seen  moving  eastward. 

After  a  march  of  two  mileg,  we  reached  the  half-decayed  and  deserted 
village  called  Nyanga  Segga,  where  the  governor  of  Dalla  was  encamped. 
Bui,  as  if  he  had  expected  my  coming,  he  and  all  his  people  had 
mounted.  I  had  sent  El  Waiati  and  'All  to  present  my  compliments  to 
him;  but  when  I  was  pursuing  the  right  track,  all  the  horsemen  came 
up  to  tne,  requesting  me  to  give  them  my  blessing ;  and  they  so  urgently 
entreated  me  at  the  same  time  to  pay  ray  respects  personally  to  Iheir 
cbief,  that  I  could  not  resist  their  request  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
DWaUtihadinsome  way  or  other  compromised  himself  by  his  ambigit- 
oua  conduct ;  and  when  I  approached  the  emir,  who  was  very  simply 
dressed,  the  former  quite  forgot  the  part  which  he  had  to  play,  and, 
castbiga  wild  look  at  me,  requested  me  to  withdraw,  in  such  a  manner 


if  gR>dy  to'increase  the  danger  ot  my  situation.  Deeming  it  better 
not  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  this  man  under  such  circumstances,  I 
retreated  as  soon  as  I  had  complimented  the  chief,  pursuing  my  track, 
but  I  was  followed  by  several  horsemen,  who  were  rather  troublesome 
than  otherwise. 

The  governor  of  Dalla  is  said  to  be  mare  powerful  than  even  that  of 
Gilgaji,  with  whom  he  is  in  an  almost  continual  state  of  feud,  as  is  the 
cue  with  nearly  all  these  petty  chiefs,  although  they  are  al!  the  vassals 
of  one  and  the  same  liege  lord.  This  man,  however,  was  to  become  of 
Rmarkable  interest  to  me ;  for  I  was  soon  to  meet  him  again  under  very 
■Itcrcd  drcumstances,  when,  from  being  an  object  of  fear  to  myself,  he 
«u  obliged  to  sue  for  my  protection,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  countiy  hereabout  presented  a  sandy  level  mostly  clad  with 
icacia^  and  especially  with  a  kind  called  firria.  About  eight  miles 
beyond  Nyanga  Segga,  the  ground  became  swampy ;  and  after  a 
Baicb  of  about  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  fields  of  Munddro,  or 
tatber  their  site,  for,  in  the  present  desolate  state  of  the  country,  they 
were  not  under  cultivation  at  the  time.    Here  the  soil  consisted  of  deep 
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white  sand  adorned  with  large  baobab 
trees,  while  parallel  on  our  right,  at  the 
distance  of  about  live  hundred  yards, 
a  range  of  sand-hills  stretched  along, 
overtopped  in  the  distance  by  an  im- 
posing cone  belonging  to  the  HCmbori 
mountains.  Thus,  reaching,  at  last, 
cultivated  ground,  where  the  crops, 
liowevcr,  were  stil)  very  scanty  and 
in  a  neglected  stale,  vie  entered,  a 
little  after  two  o'clock,  the  deserted 
village  of  MundOro,  which  till  recently 
had  been  a  considerable  town,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  kasrlike  place,  of 
dwellings  built  of  clay,  and  with  very 
pointed  thatched  roofs,  simitar  to  those 
represented  above,  and  an  open  suburb 
of  spacious  cottages,  consisting  o( 
thatch  u-ork  of  a  very  peculiar  shape 
as  represented  in  tlie  woodcut  on 
p  253  With  the  exception  of  about 
a  dozen  people  the  place  was  quite 
deserted  the  former  chief  Mahamudu, 
liavmg  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the 
governor  of  Dalla,  and  sought  refige 
uith  the  inhabitants  of  M6si  from 
hence  he  carried  on  a  continual 
nes  of  expeditions  against  his  kms- 
n  Fortunately  we  were  accom 
I  an  cd  by  t  trooper  of  the  governor 
f  Dalla  «ho  took  great  care  m  sup- 
[  Ij  ng  us  Mith  neccssanes  All  the 
I  uts  were  very  spacious  but  the 
thatching  was  not  of  very  accurate 
workmanship  and  the  1  umidity  whidi 
entered  my  hut  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  when  we  experienced  a  violeot 
thunderstorm  with  very  heavy  rain 
was  considerable  but  keeping  up  a 
large  fire  during  the  whole  of  the 
night  I  felt  tolerably  comfortable  it 
though  the  greater  part  of  my  hut  nas 
under  water 

Sunday,  August  7. — Taking  now  a 
N.N.W.  course,  we  again  approached 
nearer  the  mountains  of  HOmbori, 
which  for  several  days  we  had  already 
observed  in  the  distance  on  our  right; 
but  after  leaving  KQbo,  owing  to  our 
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curious  zigzag  travelUng,  we  had  again  turned  off  from  them  entirely ; 
and  when  we  left  the  village  of  Mund6ro,  it  seemed  even  as  if  wc  were 
almost  to  retrace  our  steps,  for  we  followed  a  direction  a  little  £. 
from  N.  while  ascending  through  cultivated  ground,  till,  after  a  march 
of  three  miles,  we  reached  the  highest  point  of  this  tract,  which  pre- 
sented to  us  a  highly  interesting  view  of  the  mountains,  or  rather  the 
detached  eminences,  of  the  HOmbori  range  (which  is  represented  in 
the  woodcut  on  the  preceding  page),  isolated  cones  starting  forth  from 
the  plain  in  the  most  grotesque  and  fanciful  forms. 

Here  we  began  to  descend  through  an  undulating  sandy  tract,  where 
the  acacia  predominated,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  single 
baobab  tree.    Having  passed  a  pond  of  stagnant  water,  we  gradually 
began  to  turn  a  little  westward  from  N.,  the  country  improving  till  we 
.  reached  the  fields  of  fsayd,  or  fs6,  a  place  of  some  importance,  consist- 
ing, as  the  villages  in  this  neighbourhood  generally  do,  of  a  nucleus  of 
clay  houses,  remarkable  only  on  account  of  its  peculiar  towerlike  granaries, 
ind  a  suburb  of  cottages  of  thatch-work,  but  of  the  most  varied  shape, 


•ercial  of  which  are  represented  jn  the  accompanying  wooclciit ;  and 
here  wc  took  up  our  quarters.  As  for  myself,  I  obtained  a  large,  excel- 
lenl  hut,  with,  however,  this  great  defect — that  the  lower  part  of  the 
thatching  was  so  thin  and  frail  that  a  heavy  shower  would  have  swamped 
the  whole,  but  for  a  small  channel  which  was  carried  all  round  the  inner 
part  of  the  wall. 

I  felt  greatly  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  humidity  to 
which  I  was  exposed,  and  was  neither  able  to  enjoy  the  hospitable 
treatment  which  was  shown  me,  nor  even  to  get  rest  at  night,  although 
I  changed  my  couch  repeatedly  in  order  to  obtain  some  repose.  But 
as  we  remained  here  the  following  day,  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
become  fully  acquainted  with  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  place  ; 
and  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  village,  together  with  an  extensive  pond 
from  which  the  natives  at  this  season  of  the  year  get  their  supply  of 
water,  and  the  picturesque  castellated  mountains  of  H6mbori  in  the 
back^und. 
Tte  place  is  populous,  and  inhabited  by  Songhay  and  FClbe  conjointly, . 


is« 
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the  latter  of  whom  belong  to  the  tribe  called  Jellobe,  and  are  in  posses- 
sion of  large  herds  of  cattle  and  nunieroua  flocks,  white  the  native 
Songhay  seem  to  be  poor  and  rather  badly  off.  As  strict  MohammedaDS 
they  have  the  custoni  of  wearing  silver  lings  on  their  little  finger,  which 
they  fancy  obtains  favour  for  them  when  saying  tlteir  prayers,  A  good 
deal  of  industry  was  apparent '  but  com  was  very  dear  although  cheaper 
than  It  was  sa  d  to  be  further  on  where  no  com  uas  to  be  obtaned, 
except  in  Nliggera  and  I  was  glad  to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  grain, 
the  nudd  for  fo  w  dr^  of  \ery  broad  cotton  strps  wh  le  sxteen  driof 
Gando  cotton  stnpa  we  e  esteemed  equil  to  ten  dri  of  the  r  own 
Cownes,  or     chfide      had  no  currency  here    except  for  buy  ng  sour 


milk,  of  which  there  was  a  good  supply.  On  account  of  the  numerous 
pools  which  surround  the  place,  it  was  infested  by  mosquitoes,  which 
deprived  me  of  what  was  most  valuable  to  me — a  good  night's  rest 

Tuesday,  August  9. — There  were  two  roads  before  us  through  the 
unsettled  country  to  the  north,  where  at  present  there  are  no  towns, 
but  only  temporary  encampments  of  the  Tuarek  or  Im6shagh,  who 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  to  a  considerable  extent, — one  road  leading  in  a  more  northerly 
direction  to  Ldro,  and  the  otlier  in  a  north-westerly  one  to  B6ne;  and 
although  tlie  guide  whom  we  had  taken  with  us  from  MundAro  assured 
115  that  we  sliould  not  find  in  BOne  either  quarters  or  hospitality,  w,j 
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friend  £1  WaUti,  for  some  reason  01  other,  preferred  tlie  latter  route, 
and  ive  had  to  make  rather  a  long  day's  jouTiiey  in  the  weakened  state 
to  which  we  ourselves  and  our  animals  were  reduced.  But  the  march 
was  highly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  the 
picturesque  shape  of  the  several  detached  cones  of  the  H(>niboTi 
mountains,  through  the.  midst  of  which  our  way  led.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  from  the  information  which  I  had  gathered  from  the 
Datives,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  chain,  which  I  had 
thoueht  iai  more  elevated  and  continuous : — the  highest  elevation 
wWn  some  of  the  cones  reach  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  eight 
bimdied  feet  above  the  plain. 


In  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  more  uniform, 
while  the  mountains,  covered  by  the  rising  ground  on  our  right,  looked 
£ke  mere  hills,  our  track  itself  lying  through  a  more  level  country,  some- 
tiacfl  covered  wth  underwood,  and  at  others  presenting  a  bleak  open 
graimd,  or  "nfiga  ;"  but  the  interest  of  this  scenery  increased  consider- 
■I1I7  when  we  reached  the  western  foot  of  a  broader  mound  which  had 
■beady  attracted  our  attention  tlie  day  before.  On  a  sloping  ground, 
cmaiating  of  rubbish  and  boulders,  there  rose  a  wall  of  steep  cliffs  like 
■n  axtifidal  fortification,  forming,  as  it  seemed,  a  spacious  terrace  on 
fhetopiWhere  there  are  said  to  be  three  hamlets,  inhabited  by  a  spirited 
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race  of  natives  who,  in  this  rocky  retreat,  vindicate  their  independence 
against  the  overbearing  intrusions  of  the  Fulbe.  We  even  observed  on 
the  slope  under  the  steep  cliffs,  where  there  are  several  caverns,  some 
people  pasturing  their  sheep,  while  fields  of  Negro  com  and  kar^,  or 
Corchofus  olitofitiSf  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  sometimes 
descend  even  into  the  very  plain  to  satisfy  their  most  necessary  wants. 
After  passing  this  mound,  and  following  a  more  north-westerly  direction/ 
we  approached  another  mound,  rising  from  the  plain  like  an  isolated 
cone,  and  with  its  steep,  narrow,  and  rugged  crest,  looking  exactly  like 
the  ruin  of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  Leaving  this  mound,  together 
with  the  path  leading  to  the  Songhay  town  of  L^o  on  our  right,  we 
approached  the  southern  foot  of  another  castellated  mound,  which 
stretched  out  to  a  greater  length,  but  offered,  in  its  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  exactly  the  spectacle  of  crenellated  walls  and  towers. 
Where  the  foot  of  the  mound  juts  out  into  the  path  on  the  top  of  the 
offshoots,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  had  erected  a  small  chapel, 
or  rather  a  place  for  pagan  worship,  which  presented  a  very  peculiar 
appearance.  Here  we  entered  a  sort  of  broad  defile,  formed  between 
this  castellated  mound  and  another  cone  towards- the  west,  which, 
although  of  considerable  elevation,  was  not  so  rugged,  and  exhibited  a 
less  picturesque  appearance. 

Greatly  fatigued  by  our  long  march,  especially  as  a  cool  breeze  in  the 
morning  was  followed  by  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  noonday  hoors,  we 
reached,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Falbe"  village  of 
Bdne,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mound ;  but  although  I  had 
sent  two  of  my  people  in  advance,  we  were  unable-  to  obtain  quarters, 
and  after  some  unavailing  dispute  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  outside 
in  the  open  grassy  vale  between  the  two  mountains ;  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  village,  who  are  exclusively  F(ilbe,  do  not  like  strangers  to  enter 
their  dwellings,  at  least  not  for  a  night's  quarters.    They  however 
treated  us  in  the  evening  with  a  good  supply  of  milk,  while  they  also 
informed  us  that  a  large  encampment  of  that  section  of  the  Tuarek 
which  is  called  Iregeniten  was  at  a  few  miles'  distance.     El  Waldti 
supposed,  or  rather  pretended  to  suppose,  that  they  were  the  clan  of  a 
powerful  chief  of  the  name  of  Somki,  and  assured  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  this  chief  a  handsome  present,  in  order  that  under 
his  protection  we  might  proceed  safely  from  camp  to  camp  till  we 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  for  although  we  might  have  travelled 
by  a  more  southerly  road  turning  from  this  point  westward  to  Ntlggera, 
it  seemed  more  prudent  to  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  range  of 
the  dominion  of  the  F(ilbe,  in  order  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
chief  of  Hamda-AlUhi,  who  certainly  could  not  but  be  hostile  to  my 
intention  of  reaching  Timbuktu.    And  it  seems  not  to  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  here,  that  this  very  Ntiggera, — a  hamlet  of  some  note,  as  being 
the  residence  of  learning  and  holiness, — ^was  the  point  from  which  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamda-All^hi  started. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

mdSHAGH  OR  TUAREK  ENCAMPMENTS  SOUTH  OF  THE  NIGER.— LAKES 
AND  BACKWATERS  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER. 

Wednesday^  August  10. — In  conformity  with  our  project,  I  myself,  with 
£1  Wal&ti  and  two  of  my  people  on  horseback,  leaving  my  luggage 
behind  with  the  rest  of  my  servants,  started  in  the  morning  for  the  camp 
of  the  Tuarek,  having  provided  a  very  handsome  present,  consisting  of  a 
large  Nfipe  tobe,  a  red  cap,  a  ttirkedf,  and  three  fine  •'  hAf  "  or  '•  lithAm," 
altogether  worth  about  two  thousand  shells.  However,  we  had  only  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  when  we  met  a  few  Tuarek  serfs,  who  informed  us 
that  it  was  not  Somki,  but  another  chief  who  had  moved  his  encampment 
tothis  place ;  and,  from  what  I  observed,  I  concluded  that  £1  Wal^ti  had 
been  well  aware  of  this  before,  but  wanted  only  to  extort  from  me  a 
Inge  present  Once  in  the  hands  of  this  crafty  Arab,  I  had  to  use  great 
discretion  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  betraying  me  altogether,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  bear  silently  any  little  trick  which  he  might  play  me  in 
(sder  to  enrich  himself,  as  long  as  I  proceeded  onwards  and  approached 
the  object  of  my  arduous  undertaking.  We  therefore  moved  on,  and, 
floon  leaving  the  mountains  behind  us,  after  a  march  of  about  eight 
niles  across  a  plain  covered  with  dense  underwood,  reached  the  encamp- 
oent  of  the  Tuarek. 

'  This  was  a  very  important  stage  of  my  journey.  Having  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  danger  crossed  the  wide  open  country  of  the 
otber  more  easterly  tribes  of  the  Tuarek  on  the  setting  out  of  our  ex- 
pedition, and  heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  them,  I  here  once  more 
entered  their  territory  and  delivered  myself  up  into  their  hands  without 
enjoying  the  protection  of  a  single  powerful  chief,  and  guided  solely 
bf.the  advice  of  that  crafty  man  whose  only  purpose  was  to  get  from 
me  as  much  as  possible.  The  encampment  consisted  of  leather  tents 
of  larger  or  smaller  size,  but  it  evidently  belonged  to  a  chief  without 
gpeat  power,  as  seemed  to  be  apparent  from  the  total  absence  of  camels 
and  horses.  However,  I  immediately  conceived  a  favourable  impres- 
wm  of  the  muscular  strength  and  dexterity  of  these  people ;  for  when 
Nre  approached  the  tent  of  the  chief,  who  was  sitting  inside  upon  his 
sooch  of  reeds,  he  with  a  single  jerk  jumped  out  and  suddenly  stood 
qiright  before  us.  Of  course  the  tent  was  open  in  front,  but  neverthe- 
ess  it  appeared  to  me  a  great  gymnastic  feat,  especially  taking  into 
loeount  the  lowness  of  the  entrance,  as  in  jumping  out  he  had  to  stoop 
It  the  same  time.  Without  delay  a  smaller  tent  was  placed  at  our  dis- 
losal,  and  we  made  ourselves  comfortable. 

The  tents,  *'6he"  (pi.  6h6nnan),  consist  of  a  large  round  piece  of 
eather  formed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  sheepskins  cut  in  quad- 
angular  pieces  and  sewed  together,  while  the  borders  of  the  whole  are 
eft  purposely  very  irregular,  in  order  to  pass  the  stalks,  which  describe 
he  outward  circle  of  the  tent,  through  the  projecting  corners.  These 
ikins  are  spanned  over  three  pairs  of  poles,  the  middle  pair  of  con- 
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sidcrable  elevation,  the  remaimng  two  cot  so  high,  a 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  being  forked,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying woodcut,  althotigh,  as  far  as  I  have  become  aware,  the  middle 
poles  aic  not  always  the  same,  in  some  tents  both  joining  at  the  top, 
in  othcis  seeming  to  stand  apart. 

In  such  a.  tent  there  are  generally  two  couches,  or  divans,  called 
"  teshegit,"  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  and  raised  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground ;  for  these  people  generally  choose  the  most  swampy  places 
for  thfir  encampments,  and  after  a  thunderstorm  are  sometimes  to  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.     They  are  also  cot  wantiag  in  comforts ; 


and  on  e\ery  co  ch  tl  c  e  is  a  ieall  er  pi  lo  \  adafdr  wl  ch  certainly 
seems  %ery  cssent  I  as  it  \  ould  be  most  uncomfortable  to  rest  the 
elbow  on  the  une\cii  and  hard  surface  of  these  leed  couches.  Almost 
all  the  furniture  of  these  simple  people,  besides  a  few  wooden  bowls 
for  eating  and  drinking,  consists  of  leather  bags  of  excellent  work- 
manship and  sometimes  very  tastefully  ornamented,  as  will  be  shotvD 
later  in  tliis  volume.  In  these  they  stow  a«ay  their  clotlies  as  well 
as  their  provisions;  and  during  the  night  they  surround  the  whole  tent 
with  very  neat  mattings  of  a  line  species  of  reed,  so  that  a  tent  of  this 
description  forms  quite  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

Although  our  host  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  first-rate  chiefs,  he,  aa 
well  as  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  who  came  to  visit  us,  bad  a  veiy  noble 
and  prepossessing  appearance,  being  rather  broad-shouldered,  stout, 
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■nd  nell  knit,  with  a  pleasing  ezpresaion  of  countenance  and  a  fair 
■kin,  though  there  were  3  few  among  them  who,  with  their  coarse 
featuics  and  their  dark  skin,  boie  testimoaj  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
Berber  blood.  We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves  comfortable,  when  we 
woe  treated  with  large  quantities  of  fresh  and  sour  milk,  while  a  fat 
dieep  was  slaughtered  and  prepared  for  our  supper,  but  without  any 
tdditional  food,  these  people  living  almost  entirety  on  meat  and. milk. 

Of  course  I  had  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  my  new  friends, 
consisting  of  a  fine  black  tobe,  a  tUrkedl,  and  a  black  harfim  ;  but 
1  doubt  very  much  whether  my  Iriend  El  WaMti  gave  them  tliesc  articles 
H  a  present  &om  me,  or  whether  he  sold  them  as  his  own.  However, 
be  this  as  it  may,  I  wanted  not  only  their  protection,  but  tlieir  assistance 
kn,  as  my  camels  were  so  weakened  by  the  continual  humidity  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  carry  my  luggage 
IDj  further.  But  besides,  as  we  had  to  pass  the  seats  of  these  lawless 
tribes,  we  had  to  grope  our  way,  as  well  as  possible,  from  one  encamp- 
BMnt  to  die  other,  so  that  we  wanted  guides ;  and  it  tvas  tliercfore 
Miuged  that,  hiring  a  couple  of  pack-oxen  at  this  place,  we  should  join 
ifaia  tribe  the  following  morning,  when  they  would  take  us  on  our  way 
to  Ibe  c^ief,  Somki.  The  mountainous  district,  in  the  direction  of 
'  tiie  following  appearance  at  it 


On  returning  from  this  encampment  to  BiSne,  being  misled  by  a  man 
who  professed  to  know  the  district,  ivhicli  for  tlie  most  part  consists  of 
twimpy  ground,  we  fell  into  a  dangerous  bog,  and  made  our  way  with 
peat  difBculty.  We  were  also  visited  by  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  in 
the  evening,  which  swamped  the  whole  country,  killed  one  of  my 
fwels,  and  rendered  our  night's  rest  very  uncomfortable.  In  coase- 
qaence  of  this  violent  rain  our  road  the  next  day,  on  our  way  to  the 
Taaick,  was  very  bad,  and  we  bad  great  difBculty  in  avoiduig  the 
•wampa;  but  I  was  rewarded  by  the  picturesque  aspect  of  Ibe  scenery, 
■  rich  cascade  rushing  down  over  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  mountain,  from 
a  bright  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  forming  at  the  bottom  a 
powerful  torrent,  which  swept  along  through  a  fine  border  of  vegetation 
m  the  directioQ  of  B6ne.  The  poor  independent  inhabitants  of  that 
gowitaio  had  left  their  stone  cottages  and  caves  on  the  slope  of  the 
Mepdifia,  and  were  busy,  after  the  fertilising  rain,  witli  tlie  bbours  of 
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the  field  in  their  limited  grounds,  clearing  them  of  the  wee 
crops  promised  well,  and  had  a  healthy  appearance.  \ 
disturbed  these  poor  people  in  their  labours,  they  retired  b< 
safeguard  of  their  Cyclopean  rocks,  and  stared  at  us  with  great 
the  unusual  appearance  of  our  whole  train  causing  them  a  gre 
dismay;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we  endeavoured  by  our  gc 
persuade  them  to  continue  their  labours,  as  they  did  not  undei 
while  we  were  greatly  pleased  to  observe  that,  although  pag 
were  decently  clad  with  neat  aprons  of  cotton  round  their  loin 

Having  at  length  joined  our  friends  of  yesterday,  we  pit 
linen  tents,  which  greatly  attracted  their  attention,  at  some 
from  their  leather  dwellings,  and  were  soon  beset  by  numbe 
fair  sex,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their  plumpne 
cially  by  that  peculiar  feature  called  "tebtillod^n,"  which  1  n 
on  a  former  occasion ;  but  I  was  forced  to  frighten  these  fai 
away,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  last  day's  thunderstorm,  I 
unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  emetic.  A: 
men,  their  dress  consisted  throughout  of  a  short  shirt  with  si 
sleeves,  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of  broad  cotton  strips,  dnly  a  fi 
lads,  sons  of  the  chief,  wearing  also,  here  in  the  encampment,  l 
shirts,  with  a  patch  of  red  cloth  to  adorn  the  large  breast-pockc 
headdress  was  likewise  very  poor,  consisting  not  of  a  who] 
har^m  or  tesilgemist,  but  of  single  cotton  strips  of  various  colo 
red,  white,  and  of  the  mixed  kind  called  "  shahariye,"  sewed 
only  a  few  of  them  being  able  to  add  a  strip  of  red  cloth  :  for,  a] 
these  Tuarek  are  very  fond  of  a  variety  of  colours,  a  featun 
observed  by  that  most  excellent  geographer  El  Bekrl,  and  ne^ 
the  manufactured  shirts  of  Nfipe  and  H^usa  as  they  receive  th 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  greatest  chiefs,  who  pride  them 
possessing  a  whole  shirt  of  that  kind.  Owing  to  the  swampy  < 
of  the  neighbourhood,  which  produced  countless  hosts  of  mo 
and  to  the  number  of  hyenas,  which  frightened  the  cattle  rep< 
passed  a  restless  and  sleepless  night. 

Friday,  August  12. — I  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Tua 
my  crafty  Arab  companion  was  enabled  to  take  full  advanta^ 
dangerous  situation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  become  r 
to  represent  me  to  these  simple  people  as  a  great  sherif,  an 
excite  their  hospitable  feelings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  i 
me  to  reward  their  treatment  in  a  generous  manner,  but  nev 
sold  my  presents  to  them  as  his  ovvn  property.  It  required  a  g 
of  patience  and  forbearance  on  my  part,  to  bear  up  against  th 
ous  delays  in  this  part  of  our  journey,  and  to  endure  the  ma 
played  upon  me  by  the  treachery  of  my  companion,  in  order  t( 
at  least  his  proceeding  to  open  violence.  In  this  encamp 
bartered  the  horse  which  I  had  bought  for  him  at  Libt^ko,  i 
fat  and  powerful  bulls,  which,  in  Timbtiktu,  probably  might  U 
eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  shells  each.  This  business 
length  settled,  and  the  whole  encampment  breaking  up,  we  p: 
onwards.    The  men  were  mostly  mounted  on  horses  of  a  small  i 


uses. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  onward,  our  friends  encamped  abont  a  mile 
from  their  former  resting-place,  or  "amazigh,"  close  beyond  an  cxten- 
nve  meadow  water  which  caused  the  young  herbage  to  spring  np  all 
around,  and  full  of  holes,  thus  creating  frequent  delay. 

Continuiag,  then,  our  journey  alone,  and  ascending  higher  ground, 
where  a  little  cultivalion  was  being  carried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the 
Domadic  tribe  which  at  present  have  taken  possession  of  these  grounds. 
■od  passing  another  encampment,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
eight  miles,  the  camp  where  we  were  to  make  another  halL  It  was 
titoaled  in  an  open  tiact  of  ground  called  ImeggOlelt-,  adorned  only  hy 
■  few  stunted  talha  trees,  while  at  some  distance  to  the  south  a  (lat  vale 
(Plead  out,  clothed  ivith  a  greater  profusion  of  vegetation,  and  affording 
nch  pasture   to    numerous  * 

Socks  of  sheep  and  goats  

The  whole  tract  forms  a 
lOrt  of  irregular  valley 
bcriered  towards  tlie  north 
bj  a  hilly  chaui  of  slight 
elevation,  and  towards  the 
Best  t^  a  cluster  of  flat 
topped  cones 

Tile  camp  was  governed  "■ 
by  three  different  diiela, 
called  Silina,  J&wi,  and 
Fettler^,  the  latter  being 
imaa  of  a  lery  powerful  frame  Several  small  presents  «ere  necessary 
to  ntisfy  them  alL  Besides,  as  the  l»o  pack  o\en  which  1  had  hired 
&c  day  before  were  to  return  from  this  place,  I  had  to  buy  here  two 
uboals  myself;  and  I  had  great  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
iij,  in  concluding  a  bargain :  but  I  at  length  succeeded  in  buying  one 
Wi,  with  a  tobe  worth  here  6,000  slicUs,  and  a  ttirkedl  of  inferior 
fBlity  worth  z,ooo ;  and  a  second  one,  with  three  h£lf  worth  4,000, 
topltier  with  a  tflrkedl  worth  3,500.  This  was  not,  however,  their 
Ml  value,  but  the  price  fixed  hy  El  Walati,  who  had  himself  a  profit 
if  It  least  fifty  per  cent.  He  also  was  the  sole  cause  of  my  being 
taiined  here  so  long,  as  he  wanted  to  sell  the  mare  which  he  had 
Inugbt  with  him  from  Buldnga ;  for  horses  constitute  the  chief  article 
cf  trade  with  these  people,  and  small  Flilhe  traders,  or  rather  JawAmhc 
■Zoghoran,  visit  them  continually,  bringing  horses  from  Soiara  and  the 
tamtiy  of  BUrgu,  where  the  best  animal  fetches  not  more  than  about 
ttiny  thousand  shells,  and  bartering  them  with  these  people  for  cattle, 
Ud  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival  a  numerous  troop  of  these  native 
•xdeta  arrived.  It  was  here  that  I  observed,  for  (he  first  time,  some 
•(the  Tuarek  clad  entirely  in  shirts  made  of  leather,  which  they  are 
■iUul  in  preparing. 
Simday,  Augttsl  14. — The  bargaining  being  at  length  concluded,  we 
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got  ourselves  in  readiness  to  pursue  our  journey,  when  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  gathering  from  the  north,  kept  us  back  till  nearly  noon. 
We  at  length  set  out ;  but  the  recently  bought  animals  were  so  intract- 
able that  we  only  moved  on  at  a  very  slow  pace.    We  had  first  to 
retrace  our  steps  a  little  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  cross  the  hilly 
chain  which  separated  us  from  the  sandy  downs  along  the  Niger ;  and 
had  then  to  descend  a  very  steep  sandy  slope,  which  brought  us  into 
an  irregular  valley,  with  the  mountains  of  Dalla  forming  a  conspicuous 
object  towards  the  west.     Having  then  turned  round  a  mountain  spur 
which  stretched  out  into  the  plain  on  our  right,  we  reached  the  encamp- 
ment of  B616,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Haw-n-ddak. 
His  exterior  had  nothing  of  that  noble  appearance  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  the  higher  class  of  these  wild  tribes,  as  he  was  of  imwieldy 
corpulency,  and  of  a  rather  short  figure,  resembling  the  famous  South- 
African  chief,  Nang6ro,  visited  by  Messrs.  Galton  and  Anderson.     Ho- 
received   us,  however,  very  hospitably,   and  proved  to  be  rather  an 
intelligent  man ;  but,  fortunately,  he   had  not  sufficient  cleverness  to 
discover  that  I  was  a  Christian,  although,  from  the  very  first  moment 
when  he  beheld  my  luggage,  he  arrived  at  the  firm  conclusion  that  I  was 
not  what  my  companions  represented  me  to  be, — namely,  a  sherff  from 
the  far  east;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  little 
knowledge  which  I  possessed  of  his  language,  and  which  I  had  not 
quite    kept  back  before   him,   }^'di  I   was   a  merchant,   either   from 
Ghad^mes  or  Morocco,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  me  to  hear  him 
argue  this  point,  while  he  affirmed  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and 
with  an  oath,  that  I  was  a  ShillUh, — a  Berber  from  the  north, — and 
wanted  to  represent  myself  as  a  sherif,  in  order  to  pass  through  his 
tribe  with  less  trouble  and  expense.      He,   as  well  as  his  people, 
became,  by  degrees,   rather  troublesome;  but  they  treated  us  well, 
sending  us  two  prepared  sheep,  and  large  dishes  of  rice  boiled  in  an 
abundance  of  butter,  but  without  salt.     The  chief  himself  is  said  to 
consume  every  day  a  sheep,  and  the  supply  of  milk  from  seven  cows, — 
in  this  respect  reminding  us  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius. 

Monday^  August  15. — I  presented  to  the  chief  a  first-rate  ttirkedf,  two 
black  shawls,  and  a  red  cap  ;  but  as  my  fine  horse  excited  his  cupidity, 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away,  and  matters  appeared  for  some 
time  rather  serious.  But  having  at  length  proceeded  on  our  journey, 
after  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  we  ascended  from  the  rich  grassy  plain, 
upon  an  undulating  tract  of  deep  sandy  soil,  richly  clothed  with  mimosa 
and  herbage,  and  broken  now  and  then  by  a  depression  or  cavity 
covered  witli  the  richest  species  of  grass,  called  "  banga."  Niunerous 
flocks  of  sheep  were  pasturing  here,  and  a  servant  of  B6l6,  who  accom- 
panied us,  felt  no  compunction  in  seizing  the  fattest  specimen  and 
slaughtering  it.  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  poisonous 
euphorbia  became  very  common ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  water,  as  we 
had  taken  no  supply  with  us,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  march  over 
the  sandy  downs,  that  we  reached  a  pool  of  stagnant  and  dirty  u'ater. 
A  little  more  than  two  miles  beyond,  we  came  to  another  encampment 
of  Tuarck.     Here  fortunately  I  found  better    rest  than  at  B<il6's,  only  a 
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few  people  being  present  at  the  time.    The  chief,  too,  being  of  rather 
a  subordinate  character,  raised  his  pretensions  less  high. 

On  account  of  their  degraded  character  and  their  low  condition  in  the 

scale  of  Tuarek  society,  these  people  were  not  even  allowed  to  wear 

swords,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  free  and  noble  Am6shagh,  but, 

besides  their  spears,  they  are  only  armed  with  a  long  "  t6lak,"  or  knife, 

worn  at  the  left  arm.    AH  the  Tuarek  hereabouts  wear  short  narrow 

sturts,  and  short  and  tightly  fitting  trousers ;  and  almost  all  of  them 

wear  round  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  their  face  a  shawl  composed  of 

strips  of  different  colours  and  materials,  as  I  have  stated  above  ;  only 

the  chief  himself  uses  a  black  tobe,  and  a  shawl  of  the  same  colour. 

i        These  various  tribes  pasture  their  cattle  quite  differently  from  each 

other.    Most  of  the  Tuarek,  like  the  Ftilbe  in  general,  drive  them  out 

eaily  in  the  morning,  and  fetch  them  home  when  the  heat  of  the  day 

commences,  in  order  to  milk   them,  after  which  the  cattle  are  again 

drifen  out  till  evening ;  but  the  people  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  last  day's 

encampment,  pasture  their  cattle  during   the  night,  and  fetch  them 

borne  early  in  the  morning  for  milking.    We  had  a  fine  cool  breeze  in 

tbe  evening,  which  refreshed  me  extremely  while  lying  in  front  of  my 

tent;  but  in  the  night  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  out,  followed 

by  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain. 

Timdtxy,  August  16. — It  was  almost  noon  when  we  started,  for  as  long 
as  my  friend  £1  WaUti  had  something  io  sell,  there  was  no  chance  of 
travelling;  and  in  order  to  diminish  my  dissatisfaction,  it  was  pretended 
tbak  one  of  my  pack-oxen  was  lost.  Here  my  companion  bartered  his 
young  camel  for  sixty  sheep,  and  the  bargain  being  at  length  concluded, 
we  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  But  before  setting  out  I  had 
to  give  my  blessing  to  the  whole  population  of  the  encampment,  male  as 
well  as  female.  Among  the  latter  I  discovered  a  few  pretty  young 
women,  particularly  one,  who,  together  with  her  baby,  formed  a  most 
pleasing  spectacle,  her  beauty  being  enhanced  by  her  extreme  shyness 
in  approaching  me  ;  but  their  dress  was  very  poor  indeed,  consisting  of 
coarse  cotton  stuff,  which  was  v^rapped  round  the  body  and  brought 
down  over  the  head.  All  the  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  have  the 
left  side  of  their  head  entirely  shaven,  while  from  the  crop  on  the  right 
side  a  long  curl  hangs  down. 

At  leagth  we  are  again  on  the  road,  but  our  march,  through  a  rather 
level  tiadt  of  country,  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  after  a  little  more 
than  six  miles,  having  crossed  a  basin  where  a  large  sheet  of  water  had 
collected,  we  again  took  up  our  quarters  in  another  encampment  the 
chief  of  which  was  stated  to  possess  great  authority,  so  that  I  had  once 
more  to  give  presents  to  the  value  of  nearly  ten  thousand  shells,  besides 
atOrkedi  and  "  h^"  to  be  given  to  the  man  belonging  to  B6l(?,  who  had 
•ervcd  us  as  a  guide.  I  had  likewise  to  send  a  present  to  a  Tdrki  chief 
at  some  distance,  in  order  to  take  every  precaution  recommended  to  me 
^  my  companion  to  ensure  my  safety,  although  I  felt  certain  that  he 
Janisclf  applied  the  greater  portion  to  his  own  use.  It  was  thus  that  my 
•applies  rapidly  disappeared,  and  I  had  a  fair  prospect,  if  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  of  arriving  in  Timbuktu 
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greatly  lightened.  We  were  however  hospitably  treated  by  our  hosts, 
and  were  even  regaled  with  the  uncommon  luxury  of  a  large  dish  of 
"  meg^ta,"  a  sort  of  maccaroni,  prepared  from  wheat  with  a  rich  season- 
ing of  butter,  and  famous  since  the  time  of  El  Bekrf.  As  a  proof  that 
we  were  approaching  Timbtiktu,  I  may  mention  that  the  people  of  this 
encampment  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  a  sip  of  tea,  which  they 
called  the  water  of  Simsim,  from  the  celebrated  well  of  that  name  in 
Mekka.  Another  of  my  camels  being  knocked  up,  I  here  exchanged  it  for 
four  bulls,  one  of  which  was  fit  for  carrying  burdens,  being  equal  in 
value  to  two  or  three  of  the  others ;  but  I  had  afterwards  a  keen  dispute 
on  account  of  this  bargain,  the  camel  having  subsequently  died 

Wednesday y  August  1 7. — On  setting  out  from  this  encampment,  we  kept 
at  first  a  Httle  more  westward,  thus  leaving  the  district  of  Bans6na,  which 
formerly  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  to  the  north,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  encampment  of  fso,  a  brother  of  Somki,  who  had  sent  a 
messenger  the  preceding  day  in  order  to  invite  us  to  pay  him  a  visit 
The  district  through  which  we  passed  is  called  Minta,  and  is  rich  in 
ironstone,  while  ruins  of  former  smel ting-places  are  seen  in  different 
localities ;  but  it  was  extremely  barren,  extensive  tracts  of  bleak  native 
soil,  called  "  n^ga  "  or  "  hamraye,"  fatiguing  the  eye  under  a  hot  African 
Sim.  Further  on  the  soil  became  swampy,  and  bore  frequent  footprints 
of  the  elephant :  but  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  three  miles, 
while  we  again  returned  into  a  northerly  direction,  we  entered  an 
undulating  sandy  track  clothed  with  bushes,  and  two  miles  and  a  half 
beyond  again  encamped  on  the  site  of  a  Tuarek  fimazigh.  Here,  after 
having  made  some  presents,  we  were  well  treated,  two  sheep  being 
slaughtered  for  us ;  but  we  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night  on  account 
of  the  vast  number  of  mosquitoes  which  infested  the  place. 

Thursday ^  August  18. — We  at  length  made  a  tolerable  day's  march 
in  order  to  reach  the  small  town  of  B^mbara,  which  forms  the  southern- 
most of  the  fixed  settlements  of  the  Songhay  along  the  creeks  and 
backwaters  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  the  country.     The  district  through 
which  we  passed  in  the  beginning  of  our  march  formed  a  tolerable  level, 
thickly  overgrown  with  bushes  and  the  feathery  bristle,  which  gradually 
attained  such  a  height  as  to  reach  the  rider  on  horseback.    At  times 
also  the  poisonous  euphorbia  predominated,  and  after  a  march  of  about 
nine  miles  our  old  friend  the  hajillj,  or  Balajiites  JElgypti€u:a^  which  I  did 
not  remember  to  have  seen  since  leaving  F6gha,  began  to  appear.    But 
far  more  cheerful  than  the  sight  of  this  tree  was  the  view  of  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  which  appeared  on  our  right  about  three  miles  further 
on,  and  which  excited  in  me  the  first  idea  of  the  size  and  richness  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  it  is  here  called  D6 ;  but  in  its  further 
course  northwards,  where  the  eye  could  not  reach  the  border,  it  bears 
the  particular  name  of  SiMddu,  and  at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  river. 

Having  then  passed  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  and  emerged 
from  the  undulating  country,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the  town  of  B^mbara, 
situated  a  little  in  front  of  a  chain  of  hills,  as  represented  in  the  wood* 
cut  opposite.     In  an  hour  more  we  reached  the  place,  and  at  the 
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I  had  to  stay  in  Bdmbara  several  days,  not  at  all  for  my  own  comfort, 
as  I  continually  ran  the  risk  of  being  recognised  and  identified,  having 
been  known  as  a  Christian  at  the  short  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey 
from  here.  Nothing  but  the  scanty  intercourse  which  is  kept  up  in  this 
region  made  such  a  sudden  change  of  character  possible,  for  as  jret  I 
had  nobody  to  protect  me.  But  my  friend  El  Wal^ti,  whose  relation 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  derived 
the  sole  benefit  from  our  stay.  He  had  married  here,  four  years 
previously,  a  rich  wife,  and  had  absconded  with  all  her  property: 
besides  having  seriously  offended  the  powerful  Tdrki  chief  Somki. 
Having  thus  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  enter  the  place  again,  if  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity 
of  enriching  himself  at  my  expense  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  my 
company.  However,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  all  these  circumstances,  while  I  had  to  bear  silently  all  the  intrigues 
of  this  man,  my  only  object  being  to  reach  safely  in  his  company  the 
town  of  Timbuktu ;  but  it  was  evident  enough  that  he  was  continually 
wavering,  whether  it  was  not  more  profitable  for  him  to  deliver  me  into 
the  hands  of  the  FOlbe,  as  he  knew  well  that  in  the  town  of  D^r-e*-SaUm, 
which  was  only  thirty  miles  distant,  there  was  a  powerful  governor, 
under  the  ruler  of  Misina,  and  himself  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo^ 
who,  at  the  first  intelligence  of  my  real  character,  would  have  cut  short 
all  my  proceedings,  and,  in  the  most  favourable  case,  would  have  sent 
me  direct  to  his  liege  lord  and  nephew  in  Hamda-AU^hi. 

I  had  to  make  here  some  considerable  presents  to  a  number  of 
people.  There  was  first  our  host  Jobbo,  who  had  given  us  quarters, 
and  who  treated  us  very  hospitably;  then,  the  son  of  the  chief  or  emir, 
who  was  absent  in  Hamda-All^hi ;  next,  three  kinsmen  of  the  latter, 
who  were  represented  to  me  as  dh^emln ;  and  lastly,  three  Arabs  from 
Timbfiktu,  who  were  staying  here  at  the  time,  and  whose  friendly  dis- 
position I  had  to  secure  for  some  reason  or  other.  One  of  the  latter 
was  a  very  amiable  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amin,  son 
of  the  learned  k^dhi  Mtistapha,  and  it  was  he,  in  particular,  whp  gave 
me  some  information  with  regard  to  my  friend  El  WaUti,  who,  on  his 
part,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  favour  of  this  young  man,  by  persuading 
me  to  make  him  a  good  present,  and  to  commission  him  to  take  charge 
of  my  horse  through  the  dangerous  and  watery  tract  of  coimtiy  fircMi 
Saray^mo  to  Kabara.  As  for  the  second  of  these  Arabs,  he  belonged  to 
the  small  tribe  of  the  Ans^r,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called  Lansdr,— 
that  most  respected  Arab  tribe  which,  on  account  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  Mohammed,  enjoyed  everywhere  and  at  all  times  great 
influence,  but  which  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Hammcidi,  the  rival  of  the  sheikh  El  Bak&y  in 
Timbuktu,  and  seemed  to  be  of  such  a  hostile  disposition  towards  my 
friend  that  the  latter  represented  him  to  me  as  shamefully  exiled  from 
that  town,  and  as  totally  disgraced.  Besides  these  presents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  I  had  also  to  reward  the  various  people  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  the  Tuarek  encampments  in  order  to  show 
us  the  road,  or  rather  to  drive  the  sheep  and  cattle  belonging  to  El 
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WaUtL  But  in  return  for  all  these  presents  I  was  at  least  treated 
hospitably  and,  for  these  coiuitries,  even  sumptuously ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  &id  that  the  rice  here,  which  constituted  the  chief  article  of  food,  was 
of  excellent  quality. 

While  we  were  staying  in  this  place  I  received  a  visit  from  two 

Tuarek  chiefs,  who,  owing  to  om*  slow  progress,  had  heard  of  me,  and 

came  in  order  to  obtain  from  me  my  blessing,  but  more  particularly 

tome  presents.    The  chief  of  them  was  a  very  respectable-looking  man, 

of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  or  Hem^hem6,  with  large  open  features, 

8Qch  as  are  never  seen  among  the  K6l-owf,  and  of  a  tall  stately  figure. 

They  behaved  very  friendly  towards  me,  and  one  of  them  even  embraced 

Be  very  cordially ',  but  the  scale  of  their  religious  enidition  was  not 

very  considerable,  and  I  was  gready  amused  when  El  WaUti,  in  order 

to  get  back  from  them  his  tobacco-pouch,  which  they  had  secretly 

abBtracted  from  him,  suddenly  seized  one  of  my  books,  whicli  happened 

to  be  "  Lander's  Journey,"  and,  on  threatening  them  with  it  as  if  it 

were  the  Kur^,  the  pouch  was  restored  without  delay. 

I  bad  been  questioned  repeatedly  on  my  journey  respecting  the 

1     Udiedfi  who  was  expected  soon  to  appear ;  but  these  people  here  were 

moommonly  anxious  to  know  something  concerning  him,  and  could 

scarcely  be  prevented  from  identifying  me  with  this  expected  prophet, 

irho  was  to  come  from  the  East    They  were  scarcely  gone  when  a 

messenger  arrived  from  the  great  chief  Somki,  whose  name  had  already 

filled  my  imagination  for  so  long  a  time ;  and,  at  El  Waldti's  most  urgent 

request,  who  did  not  fail  to  enhance  the  importance  of  this  man  as  much 

IS  he  was  able,  I  prepared  a  considerable  present,  worth  altogether 

33iOOO  shells,  which  my  friend  was  to  take  to  him  on  the  following 

day. 

Now  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary  to  have  come  into  any 
contact  with  this  chief,  as  the  direct  road  to  TimbOktu  led  straight  from 
here,  without  touching  at  Sarayimo,  near  which  place  Somki  had 
fomied  his  encampment ;  but  my  friend  represented  the  direct  road  from 
here  to  Timbtlktu  as  leading  along  the  encampments  of  several  powerful 
duefs,  whom  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  avoid  :  and  perhaps  he  was 
lig^t,  not  so  much  from  the  reason  stated  as  on  account  of  the  water- 
communication  between  Saraydmo  and  Timbuktu  offering  a  great 
•drantage.  In  conformity  with  these  circumstances,  on  the  third  day 
of  our  stay  here.  El  Walati  at  length  set  out  for  the  encampment  of 
Somki,  in  order  to  obtain  his  protection,  to  enable  me  to  pass  safely 
ttrongh  his  territory ;  and  I  sent  along  with  him  my  faithful  servant 
Mdiammed  el  Gatr6ni,  whom  I  had  just  cured  of  a  severe  attack  of 
^b'scntery,  although  I  could  not  expect  that  he  would  be  able  to  control 
the  proc^dings  of  the  crafty  Arab,  as  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
c^  tile  Tuarek.  They  did  not  return  until  the  third  day,  and  gave  me 
in  the  meantime  full  leisure  to  study  a  little  more  accurately  the  rcla- 
tioDs  of  this  place. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  NETWORK    OF    CREEKS,   BACKWATERS,   AND    LAKES    BELONGING   TO 
THE  NIGER. — SARAYAMO. — NAVIGATION  TO   kAbARA. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  the  town  of  Bimbara,  I  had  not  been  at  all  aware 
that  it  formed  a  most  important  point  of  my  journey,  it  being  for  me,  as 
proceeding  from  the  south-east,  what  that  celebrated  creek  three  days 
west  from  Timbuktu  was  to  the  traveller  from  the  north  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  on  this  account  has  received  the  name  of  "  R4s 
el  m^"  The  town  of  B^mbara  is  situated  on  a  branch,  or  rather  a  dead 
backwater  of  the  river,  forming  a  very  shallow  bottom  of  considerable 
breadth,  but  a  very  irregular  border,  and  containing  at  that  time  but 
little  water,  so  that  the  communication  with  the  river  was  interrupted ; 
but  about  twenty  days  later  in  the  season,  for  about  four  or  five  months 
every  year,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  the  boats  proceed 
from  here  directly,  either  to  Dire  by  way  of  G^laye  and  K&fiima,  or  to 
Timbuktu  by  way  of  D6lego  and  Saray^mo,  thus  opening  a  considerable 
export  of  com  towards  that  dependent  market-place,  which  again  has 
to  supply  the  whole  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Azaw^d,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

This  shallow  water  is  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  the  hilly  chain 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  beyond  there  is  another  branch, 
which  joins  it  towards  the  south.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  water  at 
present,  there  was  no  great  activity,  and  two  canoes  only  were  lying 
here  under  repair,  each  of  them  being  provided  with  two  low  chambers, 
or  cabins,  vaulted  in  with  reeds  and  bushes,  as  I  shall  describe  further 
on.  Of  course,  when  this  basin  is  full  of  water,  and  navigated  by 
numbers  of  canoes,  the  place  must  present  quite  another  appearance, 
while  at  the  time  of  my  visit  its  shallow  swampy  state  could  not  but 
increase  the  dulness  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  which  had  not  yet 
been  fertilised  by  the  rainy  season.  I  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants 
that  only  one  plentiful  shower  had  as  yet  fallen.  This  was  the  reason 
that,  instigated  by  the  absurd  rumour  which  had  preceded  me  that  my 
favour  with  the  Almighty  was  so  great  that  it  had  some  influence  upon 
the  fall  of  rain,  all  the  inhabitants,  although  Mohammedans,  assembled 
on  the  second  day  of  El  WaUti's  absence,  and,  headed  by  the  emir, 
came  to  me  in  procession,  and  solicited  my  interference  in  their  behalf 
for  a  good  shower  of  rain.  I  succeeded  this  time  in  eluding  their 
solicitations  for  a  direct  prayer,  satisfying  them  by  expressing  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  Almighty  would  have  mercy  upon  them.  But  I  was  so 
favoured,  that  there  was  really  a  moderate  shower  in  the  evening,  which 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  ground,  although  the  air  did  not  become 
much  cooler,  for  it  was  excessively  hot  all  this  time,  and  sometimes 
almost  insupportable  in  my  narrow  dirty  hut.  I  remember  in  particular 
one  miserable  night  which  I  spent  here,  when,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  wink  of  sleep,  I  wandered  about  all  night,  and  felt  totally  ejdiausted 
in  the  morning.    Notwithstanding  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  I  after* 
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wards  preferred  sleeping  outside  my  hut,  in  order  to  inhale  the  slight 
refreshing  breeze  which  used  to  spring  up  during  the  night.  Unfortu- 
nately I  had,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  long  before  broken  my  last 
thermometer,  and  was  therefore  unable,  or  rather  believed  myself  un- 
able, to  measure  the  heat  with  accuracy,  but  it  could  certainly  not  be 
inferior  to  the  greatest  rate  we  had  experienced  in  KOkawa.  The  whole 
country  round  about  the  village  is  very  bleak,  consisting  chiefly  of  black 
aigillaceous  soil,  such  as  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
sheets  of  water,  and  scarcely  a  single  tree  offers  its  foliage  as  a  shelter 
ium  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Ihad  also  su£Gcient  leisure  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  trading  relations 
of  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  rather  poor ;  for 
although  a  daily  market  is  held,  it  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  and,  besides 
sour  milk  and  salt,  very  little  is  to  be  found.  Even  Indian  com  is  not 
brought  regularly  into  the  market,  although  so  much  agriculture  is  going 
on  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  had  to  buy  my  supply  from  strangers 
who  by  chance  were  passing  through  the  place,  while  for  one  of  my 
r  oxen  I  got  only  as  much  as  forty  sda,  or  measures  of  corn :  of  rice,  on 
the  contraiy,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourliood,  the 
natives,  even  at  this  season,  appeared  to  possess  a  sufficient  supply. 
The  standard  currency  consists  of  "  t^,"  that  is  to  say,  cotton  strips 
two  hands  wide,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  possess  the  smallest 
quantity ;  it  is  only  in  purchasing  sweet  or  sour  milk  that  the  inhabitants 
accept  shells.  Everything  that  is  sold  in  the  market  is  measured  and 
inspected  by  an  officer,  who  does  not  bear  the  same  title  by  which  he 
b  known  in  the  eastern  countries  of  the  Ftilbe,  viz.  "  l^mido-lCimu," 
but  is  here  called  "  emiro-f6ba." 

A  good  deal  of  entertainment  was  afforded  me  by  the  daily  turning 
out  and  bringing  in  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  five  lierds  of  cattle 
which  the  place  possessed.  Three  herds  returned  early  in  the  morning 
from  their  pasture  grounds,  where  they  had  been  left  during  the  night, 
in  order  to  be  milked;  and  the  two  remaining  ones  were  then  turned 
ont,  in  order  to  return  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  But  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  number  of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed,  the 
droti£^t  was  so  great  that  there  was  only  a  small  supply  of  milk  at  the 
time. 
\  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  their  setting  out,  my 
two  companions,  whom  I  had  sent  to  Somki,  returned,  and  £1  WaUti 
wonld  fain  have^made  me  believe  that  that  chief  had  at  first  most 
obstinately  refused  to  receive  the  presents,  and  had  peremptorily 
demanded  that  I  should  make  him,  in  addition,  a  present  of  one  of  the 
hoses;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  persisted  in  representing  that 
those  presents  did  not  come  from  me,  but  had  employed  them  in  order 
to  make  his  own  peace  with  that  powerful  chief,  and  to  conclude  some 
btxgain  with  him.  After  all  this,  he  had  the  insolence  to  propose  that 
I  also  should  go  to  that  chief,  in  order  to  surrender  to  him  some  more 
of  my  property  as  his  own;  but  I  could  not  prevent  it,  and  my  only 
object  was  necessarily  to  get  over  my  difficult  situation  as  well  as 
possible. 
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Thursday f  August  25. — Having,  after  the  return  of  my  friend  from 
his  important  embassy,  still  been  obliged  to  stay  another  day  in  this 
miserable  place,  and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  best  ox  of 
burden,  which  El  Wal^ti  had  sold  to  the  Tuarek  who  came  along  with 
us,  pretending  that  it  had  been  stolen,  I  at  length  set  out  on  my  journey 
to  Saray^mo.  But  just  as  we  were  about  to  start,  a  circumstance 
happened  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  my  further  proceedings; 
for,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  there  arrived  an  Arab,  a  native  of 
Tisit,  who,  besides  having  visited  St.  Louis,  had  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka,  and  knew  something  about  Europeans  as  well  as  about  the 
Arabs  of  the  East ;  and  as  I  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Biru,  and  the  modem  Wallta,  he  began 
to  make  some  stricter  inquiries  concerning  my  native  home,  and  the 
places  from  whence  I  had  gathered  my  information;  for  not  having 
found  any  one  on  his  journey  towards  the  East  who  knew  anything 
about  the  seats  of  these  Western  Arabs,  while  the  general  name  of 
Shingiti  is  given  to  all  of  them,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
that  I  knew  so  much  about  his  countrymen.  However,  my  whole 
appearance  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he  continued  to  take 
great  interest  in  me.  He  had  already,  the  previous  evening,  sent  me  a 
fat  sheep  as  a  present,  and  he  now  accompanied  me  for  a  while, 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  mare ;  but,  as  his  company  prevented  my 
laying  down  the  route  with  accuracy,  I  persuaded  him  not  to  give  him- 
self any  further  trouble. 

Having  crossed  a  small  watercourse,  we  soon  reached  a  larger  one^ 
which  formed  a  running  stream,  carrying  the  surplus  of  the  shallow  creek 
of  B^mbara  towards  a  larger  sheet,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  we 
saw  expand  on  our  right.  The  surface  of  the  country  was  undulating,  with 
granite  cropping  out  here  and  there,  and  with  a  good  supply  of  stunted 
mimosa,  besides  the  poisonous  euphorbia ;  but,  about  two  miles  beyond 
the  open  water,  we  descended  into  a  more  level  tract,  covered  with 
nothing  but  dry  and  short  herbage,  and  abundance  of  the  obnoxious 
feathery  bristle ;  but  this  is  very  favourable  ground  for  the  cattle,  for 
they  are  not  less  fond  of  this  bristle  than  their  masters  themselves  are 
of  the  seed,  called  '•  (izak,"  which  from  the  most  ancient  times  has 
constituted  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food.  We  passed,  also,  the 
sites  of  several  former  Tuarek  encampments. 

Having  then  entered  a  district  where  more  dfim-bush  appeared,  we 
ascended  a  sandy  ridge,  from  whence  we  beheld,  in  front  of  us,  an 
extensive  sheet  of  water,  stretching  out  to  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
its  surface  agitated  by  a  strong  breeze,  and  \vith  tall  reeds  forming  its 
border.  It  is  called  Ny6ngay  by  the  FOlbe,  and  Isse-6nga  by  the 
Tuarek,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  branches  of  Bimbara  and 
K^ftima,  winding  along  from  here  by  way  of  G^laye  to  the  latter  place, 
and  from  thence  by  way  of  D6lego  to  Sarayfimo,  and  thus  opening  an 
uninterrupted  navigable  canal,  at  least  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
inundation ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  dreaded  by  the  boatmen  of  the  firail 
native  craft,  who  never  dare  to  cross  it  in  a  storm.  It  seemed,  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  but  towards 
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the  north-west  it  became  contracted  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the 
nairowest  place  only  two  canoes  can  sail  abreast ;  after  which  it  turned 
away,  and  could  not  be  further  sun*eyed  from  this  point 

Having  followed  the  border  of  this  fine  and  imposing  sheet  of  water, 
where  numbers  of  people  were  catching  fish,  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs  on  our  right,  and  soon  reached 
the  encampment  of  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  the  K6l-e'-s(ik,  who  a  few 
days  previously  had  paid  me  a  visit  in  B^mbara.  Here  I  had  to  give 
sway  several  more  of  my  effects,  but  we  were  treated  most  hospitably, 
snd  even  sumptuously,  and  besides  two  enormous  bowls  full  of  rice  and 
meat,  swimming  in  an  immense  quantity  of  butter,  a  whole  ox  was 
rianghted  for  us.  The  site  of  the  encampment  was  very  beautiful,  and 
I  walked  for  a  long  time  about  the  downs,  which  were  adorned  with  a 
rich  profusion  of  trees  of  the  acacia  kind,  and  offered  an  interesting 
prospect  over  the  lake ;  but  the  ensuing  night  was  most  miserably  spent 
on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms  of  mosquitoes  which  infested  the 
encampment 

Friday^  August  26. — We  were  very  early  in  motion,  but  a  heavy 

thunderstorm  which  gathered  from  the  south-east  delayed  our  departure, 

although,  taking  into  account  the  slow  rate  at  which  I  was  here  obliged  to 

travel,  it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference  whether  we  started  early  or 

late,  as  I  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  the  WaUti,  who  stopped 

wherever  he  had  any  business  to  transact,  and  did  not  set  out  again 

until  he  had  concluded  his  bargain.    The  rain  clouds  then  taking  a 

more  northerly  direction,  we  at  length  set  out,  pursuing  our  track  over 

the  hilly  country,  and  while  we  lost  sight  of  the  lake  of  Nyengay  on  our 

left,  soon  discovered  on  our  right  another  but  smaller  sheet  of  water 

adled  G6mi.    The  Nyengay  is  said  to  be  full  of  water  all  the  year 

nmnd ;  but  the  G^rru  becomes  dry  in  summer,  when  the  inhabitants  of 

Saray^o  repair  hither  in  order  to  cultivate  their  rice-fields,  the  rice 

ripening  uith  the  rising  waters,  and  being  cut  shortly  before  the  river 

attains  the  highest  state  of  inundation. 

Having  left  these  interesting  sheets  of  water  behind  us,  we  traversed 
a  district  more  richly  adorned  with  acacias,  and  crossed  a  valley  where 
the  siw^  or  Cappatis  sodata  (a  bush  which  I  scarcely  remembered 
to  have  seen  since  my  return  from  Kdnem),  was  growing  in  great  exu- 
berance, besides  numbers  of  gerredh,  or  the  useful  Acacia  nilotica^  but 
we  searched  iu  vain  for  water.     The  country  also  which  we  traversed 
from  here  onwards  was  chiefly  clothed  with  the   Cappatis  and  the 
Mimosa  nUotica^  besides  a  good  deal  of  d(im-bush ;  but,  further  on, 
we  emerged  from  this  undulating  tract  into  an  open  swampy  ground, 
at  present  tolerably  dry,  and  covered  with  rich  herbage,  while  we  left 
on  our  right  the  site  of  the  formerly  important  town  Siima-koira,*  which 
once  lorded  it  over  a  considerable  territory  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the 

•  This  is  the  name  which  the  Songhay  give  to  the  place,  **  koira  "  mean- 
ing "town"  in  the  Songhay-kim' ;  while  the  Wangarawa  and  the  Bambara 
call  it  Sama-kanda,    "kanda"  meaning   "country"   or  "district"  in   the 
*■    Wtkor6;  and  the  Fulbe.  on  account  of  the  "swamp"  which  is  formed  here, 
iZ^I    WindeSame. 

**  1^ 
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Tuarek,  when  the  remnant  of  its  population  escaped  towards  '. 
and  Gh^go. 

In  these  open  swampy  meadow  grounds,  girt  by  a  dense 
gerredh,  where  no  Arab  would  think  of  pitching  his  tent,  ^ 
encampment  of  the  chief  Somki,  with  his  family  and  his  foUowei 
tents  of  the  kind  I  have  described  being  just  pitched),  and  his  nui 
herds  of  cattle  grazing  right  and  left,  besides  about  twenty  ( 
We  found  the  chief  reclining  on  his  "tesh^git"  or  divan  of  reec 
as  soon  as  he  beheld  as,  he  rose  and  saluted  £1  Wal^ti  and  m< 
was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  and  of  tolerably  stout  proportio 
white  beard,  which  looked  forth  from  under  the  lithim,  giving 
highly  respectable  appearance.  He,  however,  did  not  show  i 
signs  of  hospitality,  which  vexed  me  the  more,  as  besides  th 
siderable  presents  which  I  had  sent  to  him  a  few  days  before, 
now  again  to  make  him  another  one,  consisting  of  two  tiirkedfs 
h^f ;  but  I  soon  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  former  pi 
having  been  sent  by  me. 

Being  ah  intelligent  man,  who  had  had  dealings  with  a  great 
people,  he  had  some  slight  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what  m; 
panions  represented  me  to  be.  While  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent  r 
attentively  a  passage  referring  to  these  regions  in  the  excellen 
book  of  Mr.  Cooley  on  the  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,  which  has  rei 
me  very  great  assistance  in  directing  my  inquiries  in  these  coi 
he  made  his  appearance  very  abruptly,  and  seemed  rather  surpri 
finding  me  reading  characters  which  he  well  knew  were  not  A 
but,  nevertheless,  he  suppressed  his  suspicions.  Perhaps  in 
quence  of  the  intrigues  of  El  Wakti,  he  laid  claims  to  the  horse 
I  myself  rode.  The  eagerness  of  the  women  hereabout  to  obtain  t 
was  very  remarkable,  and  they  pestered  my  servants  during  i 
part  of  the  night. 

Saturday,  August  27. — ^We  set  out  on  our  last  day's  journey  b; 
m  order  to  reach  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark  on  the 
Having  emerged  from  the  low  swampy  ground,  we  entered  again 
downs,  principally  clothed  v^dth  hdskanlt,  damankddda,  and  bfl-n 
or  Panicum  colonum,  and,  having  left  on  one  side  a  smaller  chanr 
reached  the  branch  of  Fatta,  which  extends  almost  as  far  as  San 
running  parallel  to  several  other  creeks,  called  after  the  villages  ' 
Haib6ngo,  and  Benes^nga,  which  intersect  the  district  named  B6< 

The  water  at  first  formed  a  narrow  irregular  channel  of  aboi 
*iundred  yards  wide,  very  much  resembling  an  artificial  canal,  as 
case  Avith  a  great  many  of  these  backwaters,  but  gradually  it  be] 
widen,  affording  excellent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Be 
this  channel  and  the  river,  there  are  several  other  branches, 
appear  to  join  the  creek  which  I  navigated  from  Saray^mo.  Alto; 
in  this  level  part  of  the  Niger,  the  river  appears  to  spread  01 
labyrinth  of  channels  and  watercourses.  As  for  the  rice  wfiic 
grown  here  exclusively,  it  appeared  to  have  been  just  sown  wi 
assistance  of  the  dew,  which  suffices  for  its  growth  till  the  rive 
dnd  iSpreads  its  inundation. 
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Here  we  passed  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  Tiirki,  or  rather  Kel- 
'-stlki,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  Bony^mi,  who  has  settled  here  with 
is  property,  and  who,  while  we  passed  by,  came  out  of  his  hut,  and, 
stoni^ed  at  my  unusual  appearance,  and  delighted  at  seeing  a  stranger 
torn  such  a  distance,  entreated  me  in  the  kindest  manner  to  stay  with 
Im  a  short  time,  so  that  I  had  in  consequence  great  difficulty  in  pur- 
ning  my  march.  He  was  a  very  decent  and  venerable-looking  old 
nan,  of  short  stout  figure,  and  with  benevolent  features,  but  his  dress 
ras  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a  white  tobe  and  a  black  shawl. 
I  good  many  horses  were  pasturing  hereabout,  but  not,  as  it  would 
cem,  to  the  advantage  of  the  rice  grounds,  as  they  fed  mostly  on  the 
xmng  shoots.  Having  then  left  this  watercourse  at  some  distance  oti 
inr  right,  we  reached  three  miles  further  on  the  town  of  Saray^mo,  the 
iicf  place  in  the  province  of  Kfso.  A  great  many  people  being  here 
nUected  at  the  news  of  our  arrival,  we  fired  a  salute  with  our  pistols, 
md  after  a  little  search,  owing  to  the  very  low  entrances  of  most  of  the 
Imts  which  would  not  admit  my  luggage,  obtained  tolerable  quarters. 

The  town  of  Sarayamo  is  formed  by  an  inner  city,  kasr  or  "  koira," 
rongisting  of  clay  dwellings,  very  narrow  and  uncomfortable;  and  a 
Inge  suburb  on  the  east  side  formed  of  huts  of  large  size,  but  all  of 
thou  with  very  low  doors.  The  courtyard  where  I  was  quartered  was 
atnated  at  the  western  border  of  this  eastern  suburb,  on  a  sloping 
noand,  descending  towards  a  small  ravine  which  separates  the  suburb 
fiom  the  kasr,  and  contained  at  the  time  a  small  quantity  of  dirty  water. 
Hut  situation  had  the  disadvantage  that,  from  the  opposite  slope,  every- 
ttbg  that  was  done  in  my  courtyard  could,  be  observed,  and  there  were 
•great  many  curious  people,  especially  among  the  rising  generation, 
vno  obtruded  not  a  little  on  my  privacy. 

I  had  scarcely  made  myself  comfortable,  when  I  received  a  great 
mrnber  of  visits ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mohammed  Bony^mi  arrived, 
^Minted  on  a  white  mare.  As  £1  Wal^ti  had  persuaded  me  to  take 
only  one  horse  to  Timbuktu,  I  sent  two  of  my  animals  with  this  man  to 
icnain  with  him  until  my  leaving  that  place,  while  I  also  entrusted  to 
4b  care  my  five  camels,  to  be  taken  to  a  brother  of  his.  While  I  was 
Qonversing  with  these  people,  my  friend  the  Haj  BOda  arrived  also, 
Iridi  whom  I  continued  to  pass  for  a  Syrian  sherif,  although  he  thought 
Itstiange  that  I  would  not  say  my  prayers  with  him  in  the  courtyard. 

Simaay^  August  28. — Having  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest,  tolerably 
liee  firom  mosquitoes,  as  I  had  shut  my  hut  at  an  early  hour,  I  took  a 
ralk  down  to  the  river,  the  morning  being,  as  usual,  cool  and  fresh,  and 
isQght  breeze  having  sprung  up.  The  bank  on  which  the  town  stands  was 
tjpresent  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  but 
luf  elevation  is  of  course  greatly  diminished  by  the  rising  of  the  inunda- 
JQD,  the  river  reaching  generally  to  the  very  border  of  the  village.  That 
ranch  iKfhich  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  water  of  Fatta,  along 
'hich  our  last  day's  march  had  lain,  had  no  current,  and  was  about 
vo  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  The  communication  by  water  along 
lese  shallow  backwaters  of  the  immense  Niger  just  opening  (for  in  the 
y  season  the  connection  is  interrupted),  only  one  sea-worthy  boat  was 
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lying  here  at  the  time,  neither  conspicuous  for  its  size  nor  for  its  com- 
fortable arrangement,  and  with  two  cabins  of  matting,  one  in  the  prow 
and  one  in  the  stern,  while  another  boat,  measuring  forty  feet  by  eight, 
was  just  repairing.  All  the  craft  are  built  of  planks  sewed  or  tied 
together  in  a  very  bungling  manner. 

I  learned,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  only  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  people  go  from  here  ta  Timbtiktu,  which  lies  almost  exactly  north 
from  this  place,  by  an  eastern  winding ;  while  later  in  the  season  they 
follow  a  westerly  branch.  A  labyrinth  of  creeks,  backwaters,  and 
channels  is  in  this  manner  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  country,  of 
which  people  had  no  previous  idea. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters,  when  the  governor,  or  emfr, 
of  the  place  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.     This  man,  whose  name  was 
'Othmin,  was  a  cheerful  kind  of  person.     He  stands  in  direct  subjectioa 
to  the  chief  of  Hamda-AlUhi,  without  being  dependent  upon  any  other 
governor ;  and  his  province  comprises  some  other  places  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  such  as  Fatta,  Hores6na,  and  Kab6ka.     Having  made  strict 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Stambtil,  and 
having  asked  the  news  respecting  the  countries  of  the  East  in  general 
he  left  me,  but  returned  again  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  persons  in  the  town,  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid  in 
procuring  rain.     After  a  long  conversation  about  the  rainy  season,  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  different  countries,  and  the  tropical  regions 
especially,*  I  felt  myself  obliged  to  say  before  them  the  *' fat-hfl,"  or 
opening  prayer  of  the^Kurin ;  and,  to  their  great  amusement  and  delight^ 
concluded  the  Arabic  prayer  with  a  form  in  their  own  language, — "Alia 
hokki  ndlam," — which,  although  meaning  originally   "God  may  give 
water,"  has  become  quite  a  complimentary  phrase,  so  that  the  original 
meaning  has  been  almost  lost,  few  people  only  being  conscious  of  it 
It  so  happened  that  the  ensuing  night  a  heavy  thunderstorm  gathered 
from  the  east,  bringing  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  which  evea 
found  its  way  into  my  badly  thatched  hut     This  apparent  ef&cacy  of 
my  prayer  induced  the  inhabitants  to  return  the  following  day,  to 
solicit  from  me  a  repetition  of  my  performance ;  but  I  succeeded  in 
evading  their  request  by  exhorting  them  to  patience.     But,  on  the  otbff 
hand,  I  was  obliged,  in  addition  to  a  strong  dose  of  emetic,  to  give  the 
governor  my  blessing,  as  he  was  going  to  the  capital,  and  w^as  rather 
afraid  of  his  liege  lord  the  young  prince  Ahmedu,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  overbearing  neighbours  the  Tuarek  inspired  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  fear.    In  the  sequel,  he  was  very  well  received  in  the  capitalg 
and  therefore  could  not  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  my  inspiiatioo;. 
but  nevertheless,  not  having  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  I  was. not 
what  I  had  represented  myself  to  be,  he  was  much  shocked  when  he. 
afterwards  learned  that  I  was  a  Christian,  to  the  great  amusement  ot..) 
the  Sheikh  el  Bak^y,  who  wrote  to  him  repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  he 
ought  to  be  well  pleased  that  so  wicked  a  person  as  a  Christian  had' 

*  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  the  Haj  of  Tisi't,  who  was  present,  thai 
In  his  desert  town  there  are  in  general  three  falls  of  rain  every  year. 
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procured  him,   not  only  rain,  but  even  a  good  reception  from  his 
iuperior. 

The  town  is  tolerably  flourishing,  and  the  Ftilbe  inhabitant?,  at  least, 
x>5sess  a  great  number  of  horses.  We  counted,  one  evening,  ninety 
returning  from  the  pasture-grounds,  while  a  good  many  more  remained 
mtside  at  a  greater  distance.  The  Ftilbe  here  belong  to  the  following 
libes :  Uromdnge,  Rilfimbe,  OromanSbe,  KoirAbe,  Feroibe,  Bal^nbe, 
[>roh&be  and  tJrube.  The  whole  population  of  the  place  may  amount 
'JO  about  five  thousand  ;  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  many  manufac- 
tures; even  the  native  cloth,  so  well  woven  by  the  Songhay,  is  not 
manufactured  here. 

The  situation  of  the  town  at  this  navigable  blanch,  however,  pro- 
duces some  activity,  although  no  regular  market  appears  to  be  held  : 
and,  the  second  day    of  my    stay    here,    a  large   boat  arrived    from 
Timbuktu,  with  eighteen  rfis  (a  piece  weighing  about  sixty  pounds)  of 
salt,  a  large   parcel  of  tobacco,  and  a   good   number    of  passengers. 
Shells  have  currency  here,  and  I  bought  rice  for  fourteen  hundred  shells 
and  a  ttirkedf,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shells   for  each  sua,  or  measure. 
Rice  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  food,  although  on  the  west  side  of 
ttie  town  some  negro-corn  is  cultivated.     Milk  is  plentiful. 
.    The  town  of  D^-e'-saUm,  or  D^,  the  residence  of  *Abd-e'-rahmfin, 
flie  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river  itself,  is  at 
I  distance  of  thirteen  hours  on  horseback  from  here,  equal  to  about 
fliirty  miles,  by  way  of  Taiba. 

Having  succeeded  in  hiring  the  boat  which  had  come  from  Timbtiktu 
ht  the  exclusive  use  of  my  own  party,  for  10,000  shells,  I  prepared  my 
bggage,  which,  although  now  greatly  reduced  from  the  rcsj)cctable 
bulk  which  it  presented  when  setting  out  from  Kitsena,  was  still 
Bofficient  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope  that  I  might  succeed  in  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  more  influential  chiefs  of  these  regions :  and  in 
tiie  evening  of  the  last  day  of  August  I  went  on  board  of  my  small  craft, 
and  passed  there  a  very  comfortable  night.  The  river,  during  the  time 
of  my  residence  in  the  place,  had  risen  considerably,  and  soon  promised 
to  open  the  communication  by  the  western  branch. 

i^Hrsdqyf  Sept.  i. — After  a  good  deal  of  delay,  w^e  at  length  began 
onr voyage  about  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning;  and  I  felt  my 
ipiiits  greatly  cheered  when  I  found  myself  floating  on  this  river,  or 
1»ckwater,  which  was  to  carry  me  all  the  way  to  the  harbour  of 
Timbtiktu.    The  river  near  the  town  forms  a  fine  open  sheet,  widening 
to  about  three  hundred  yards  ;  but  further  on,  as  we  were  winding  along 
fai  a  north-easterly  direction,  it  was  greatly  obstructed  with  rank  grass, 
or  rather  b^gu,  which  very  often  covered  the  water  entirely,  so  that 
Che  boat  seemed  to  glide  along  a  grassy  plain.     It  was  quite  out  of 
Ihe  question  to  use  oars.    We  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  poles,  generally  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and 
a  third  an  hour,  but  very  often  less.     Besides  the  b^rgu,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  fodder  for  horse  and  cattle  in  all  the  districts  along 
the  Niger,  and  which  even  furnishes  man  with  the  sweet  beverage 
called  ••  zn^nshu  "  and  a  sort  of  honey  called  "  kartu,"  white  watct-UUes^ 
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or  Nymphcea  lotus^  were  in  great  quantities ;  and,  between  the  Jatter,    " 
the  water-plant  "  serranfdsa,"  which,  being  about  ten  inches  long,  floats    • 
on  the  water  without  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the  ground.     But,  after  a 
voyage  of  about  three  miles,  we  emerged  from  the  reedy  water  of , 
Saray^mo  into  a  more  open  branch,  said  to  be  that  of  B^mbara,  which 
here  joined  it.    According  to  some  of  my  informants,  this  water  is 
identical  with  the  Gerru,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 
Here  the  eastern  bank  became  quite  free  from  reed-grass,  while  a  herd 
of  gazelles  was  to  be  seen  near  the  shore ;  the  western  bank,  mean- 
while, being  adorned  with  numerous  dCm-palms,  g^wo,  and  tamarind- 
trees,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  bustisu ;  while,  further  on,  the  ascend- 
ing ground  was  covered  with  *'  tunf^a  *\{Asclepias giganiea),  "  retem* 
(or  broom),  and  "  damank^dda."    But  after  a  while,  when  rank  grass    | 
again  began  to  prevail,  this  arm  also  became  greatly  obstructed,  being    1 
separated  by  the  grass  into  several  branches.     The  water  being  only    j 
from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  we  proceeded  rather  slowly  onward,    f 
winding  along  in  a  northerly  direction,  at  times  diverging  more  to  the    f 
west,  at  others  more  to  the  east ;  till  about  an  hour  after  noon  we   | 
reached  the  small  town  of  Fatta,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore,  and 
surrounded  by  extensive  rice-grounds,  where  the  people  were  busy  with 
the  labours  of  the  field. 

The  river  here  changes  its  direction  to  the  west,  being  probably 
joined  by  another  branch,  which,  however,  I  did  not  see,  and  we  began 
steering  in  that  direction,  soothing  our  disappointment  at  not  moviitt 
directly  towards  the  object  of  our  voyage  with  the  animated  songs  or 
our  boatmen,  who  accompanied  the  movements  ot  their  oars  with  a 
barbarous,  but  not  unmelodious,  account  of  the  deeds  of  the  great 
Askia.     A  great  many  herds  of  cattle  were  to  be  seen  on  the  left  or 
southern  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  life  to  the  scenery.    Our  living  also 
was  not  so  bad,  a  couple  of  fine  fishes,  which  we  had  succeeded  in 
buying  from  some  fishermen,  having  been  prepared  over  the  fire  and 
afibrding  us  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  farther  we  proceeded  onward  the  more  the  channel  widened^ 
becoming  free  from  reeds,  although  occasionally  adorned  by  a  floatiag 
layer  of  water-lilies.  However,  beyond  the  village  of  Gurijfgge,  or 
Guridlgge,  the  current  became  so  strong  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  iw 
chose  rather  to  enter  the  reeds,  which  broke  the  force  of  the  water.  It 
is  natural  that,  as  this  is  not  a  river  of  itself,  fed  by  its  own  sources,  W 
merely  a  backwater  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  great  river,  tlie 
current  in  general  must  come  from  the  latter,  and  proceed  inland. 

Having  kept  for  some  time  along  the  reed-grass  of  the  southern  shoff 
in  a  winding  direction,  we  again  emerged  into  open  water,  where  thft 
poles  of  our  boatmen,  which  measured  about  eighteen  feet  in  lengtkf 
found  no  bottom ;  and  we  kept  steadily  on,  although  occasionally  quilB 
alarmed  by  our  south-westerly  direction,  which  threatened  to  cany  «• 
rather  to  Hamda-AlUhi  than  to  Timbtiktu ;  till  at  length,  a  few  mite* 
on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Goilo,  we  changed  our  direction  to  W.N.Wif 
and,  passing  some  floating  reed  islands,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  directkm 
to  reach  the  chief  object  of  our  journey.    But  a  storm  that  had  been 
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ing  induced  us  with  the  approach  of  night  to  moor  the  boat  in  a 
grassy  creek  of  the  eastern  shore,  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves 
:he  strong  wind,  which  easily  upsets  this  light  craft.  Four  fishing 
^vere  lying  not  far  from  us,  and  with  their  lights  gave  us  a  feeling 
iety;  but  the  numerous  swarms  of  mosquitoes  molested  us  not  a 
and  the  barking  of  an  animal  in  the  water  greatly  excited  my 
ity.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
;  alligators,  or  rather  zangway. 

!se  boats  have  no  means  of  approaching  the  shallow  shore. 
5  it  is  necessary  for  the  passengers,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to 
through  deep  water  backwards  and  forwards.  This,  coupled  with 
■cat  quantity  of  water  continually  filling  the  bottom  of  these  boats, 
reason  why  all  the  people  who  travel  along  the  Niger  are  subject 
iumatism.  The  governor  of  S^y,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
quence  of  his  voyage  up  the  river  to  G^ho,  had  become  quite 

'day,  Sept  2. — It  was  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  left  the  sea  of  reeds  in  which  we  had  moored  our  vessel, 
I,  in  the  absence  of  an  anchor,  is  done  by  fixing  a  pole  on  each 
rf  the  prow,  and  one  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  "We  began  our  day's 
p  by  slowly  gliding  along  the  river,  by  the  strength  of  a  local 
it,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour ;  but  soon  our 
icn  began  to  make  use  of  their  oars,  and  we  advanced  with  more 
ty.  The  open  channel  was  here  quite  close  to  the  eastern  shore, 
niform  level  of  which  was  broken  by  a  hilly  eminence  covered 
Sne  fields  of  millet,  when  we  saw  upon  our  left  a  smaller  arm  of 
cmsiderable  channel  running  from  the  south-west.  This,  on  in- 
,  I  found  was  in  connection  with  that  very  watercourse  which,  at 
r  season,  forms  the  general  high  road  of  those  people  who  go  from 
"ftmo  to  Timbuktu.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  year  this  branch  is 
rred  by  those  who  come  from  the  north.  Having  passed  this 
h  we  halted  a  while  at  the  western  shore,  where,  at  a  short  dis- 
inland,  there  is  a  small  village  called  Koito,  surrounded  by  fine 

jer  a  short  delay  we  set  out  again  on  our  zigzag  voyage,  while  one 
r  boatmen,  his  harpoon  in  hand,  proceeded  on  a  fishing  expedition. 

a  wide  open  water  we  soon  got  into  a  narrow  channel,  while  the 
y  expanse  spread  out  on  each  side  to  a  great  extent ;  and,  making 
?ay  with  great  difficulty,  we  emerged  into  a  wide  open  branch, 
I  more  considerable  than  the  one  along  which  our  course  had  lain, 
ng  the  principal  trunk  of  the  westerly  watercourse  of  Saray^mo. 
oon  as  we  had  entered  it,  some  large  specimens  of  the  alligator 

afforded  proofs  of  a  more  extensive  sheet  of  water,  while  the 
ot,  which  at  first  was  running  against  us,  was  so  considerable  that 
dranced  rather  slowly.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  or  channel, 
ing  one  large  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  was  certainly  not  less  than 
SIX  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards,  while  the  depth  in  the  midst 
c  channel,  at  least  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  from  the 
8  of  our  boatmen,  measured  fourteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  at  times 
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even  as  much  as  eighteen,  and  probably  more.  The  banks  were  en- 
livened by  men  and  horses,  and  we  passed  an  encampment  of  herdsmen 
with  their  cattle.  The  western  shore  especially  was  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  dam-palms,  besides  fine  tamarind-trees,  sarkak^ya,  and 
others  of  unknown  species.  Thus  repeatedly  delayed  by  shifting  sands 
obstructing  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  moved  on  in  a  tolerably  direct 
northerly  course,  till  we  reached  the  village  of  Menesengay,  situated  on 
sandy  downs  about  twenty  feet  high,  beyond  a  deep  gulf  of  the  westerly 
shore.  The  low  grassy  ground  on  the  eastern  side  formed  the  place  of 
resort  for  numbers  of  pelicans,  and  the  lower  ground  emerging  at  present 
only  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  was  enlivened  by  numbers  of  water- 
birds,  which  were  looking  out  greedily  for  their  prey. 

Here  we  again  changed  our  course,  following  a  great  many  windings^ 
but  proceeding  generally  in  an  easterly  direction.    But  now  the  water- 
course began  to  exhibit  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  noble  river, 
bordered  by  strongly  marked  banks,   clad  with  fine  timber,  chiefly 
tamarind  and  kafia  trees,  and  occasionally  enlivened  by  cattle.    Our 
voyage  was  very  delightful,  gliding,  as  we  were,  smoothly  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  keeping  mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  noble 
stream,  our  boatmen  only  changing  their  course  once  to  touch  at  the 
northern  shore,  in  order  to  procure  for  a  few  shells  the  luxury  of  some 
kola  nuts,  of  which  even  these  poor  people  were  by  no  means  insensible. 
At  length,  having  passed  between  the  villages  of  Haib6ngu  on  the 
northern,  and  Dara-kaina  on  the  southern,  shore,  we  again  exchanged 
our  south-easterly  direction  for  a  more  northerly  one,  proceeding  along 
a  very  broad  watercourse ;  but,  after  a  while,  the  open  water  was 
broken  by  a  broad  grassy  island,  which  left  only  a  small  channel  on  the 
west  side,  while  that  on  the  east  was  of  tolerable  width.     Meanwhile 
the  evening  was  approaching,  and  we  met  vdth  several  delays,  once  in 
order  to  buy  some  fish,  and  another  time  oh  account  of  our  boatmen 
having  lost  their  harpoon,  vdth  which  they  occasionally  endeavoured  to 
catch  some  large  species  of  fish  which  were  swimming  alongside  our 
boat.    They  were  very  dexterous  in  diving,  although  it  required  some      ■ 
time  for  them  to  ascertain  the  spot  where  the  slender  instrument  had      { 
been  fixed  in  the  bottom.    This  harpoon  was  exactly  similar  to  the      \ 
double  spear  used  by  some  divisions  of  the  Batta,  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Adamawa,  such  as  the  Bdgel6,  and  even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
B6rnu.  ' 

We  had  now  entered  a  splendid  reach  of  the  river,  which,  almost    \ 
free  from  reeds,  extended  in  an  easterly  direction,   and  we  glided    ' 
pleasantly  along  the  smooth  water  at  a  short  distance  from  the  northern 
bank,  which  was  thickly  clad  with  trees  ;  till  at  length,  darkness  setting 
in,  we  struck  right  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  which  no^» 
in  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  spread  out  its  smooth  unrippled  surface  li^^c 
a  beautiful  mirror,  and  which  at  this  place  was  certainly  not  less  tba^ 
one  thousand  yards  broad,  straight  for  the  evening  fires  of  the  viU^S® 
Bandy,  which  was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  we  moored  ^^ 
vessel  at  the  north-easterly  bend  of  the  gulf  round  which  the  to^vo  ^ 
situated.    Most  of  our  party  slept  on  shore,  while  others  made  tH^***' 
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fldveS  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
ttiatting  which  formed  the  cabins. 

Here  we  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  beautiful  clear  sky,  and 
quietly  enjoyed  for  a  few  hours  the  fine  river  scenery,  bordered  by  a 
rich  belt  of  vegetation,  while  our  boatmen  endeavoured  to  replace  one 
of  their  poles,  which  they  had  broken,  by  a  new  one,  and  after  some 
time  succeeded  in  getting  one  which  measured  twenty-one  feet.  The 
town  or  village  itself  is  inhabited  by  Songhay  and  Ftilbe,  the  latter 
being  in  possession  of  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The  cattle  being 
just  collected  on  the  sandy  beach  near  the  river,  were  milked  soon  after 
sunrise^  and  furnished  me  with  a  draught  of  that  delicious  beverage, 
wluch  must  always  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  to  a  European 
traveller  in  these  countries. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  extended  along  the  bay  to  the  south,  at 
the  point  where  we  had  moored  our  boat ;  but  there  was  a  suburb  of 
detached  huts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tuarek,  and  this  part  of  the  shore 
was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  trees.    When  we  at  length  con- 
tinned  our  voyage,  we  observed  also  a  great  many  dum-palms,  which 
served  to  further  embellish  the  country,  while  kad^fia,  or  t6so,  seemed 
to  fonn  the  staple  produce  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thickly  lined  the 
shores.    The  scenery  was  the  more  interesting,  as,  besides  boys  who 
were  playing  in  the  water,  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  were  just  swim- 
ndDg  across  the  river,  which  to  animals  not  accustomed  to  such  a  task, 
woidd  have  been  rather  a  difficult  undertaking ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the 
people  who  accompanied  them  in  boats  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing 
ttiem  to  continue  their  fatiguing  trip  when  they  once  began  to  feel  ex- 
hausted, especially  as  they  were  accompanied  by  their  young  calves. 
However,  in  these  regions  along  the  Niger,  with  its  numerous  channels, 
btckwaters,  and  swamps,  man  as  well  as  beast  must  be  accustomed 
to  swimming.     I  took  great  pains  to  discover  whether  there  was  any 
current  here,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  fact ;  and  alto- 
gether, in  this  network  of  creeks  and  backwaters,  the  current  seems  to 
be  very  uncertain,  going  in  on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other,  notwith- 
Itinding  that  we  were  now  approaching  the  trunk  of  the  river,  following 
in  general  a  northerly  direction  with  a  slight  westerly  deviation.     The 

nadually  sloping  bank  was  here  covered  with  the  dense  rich  bush  called 

nrana  l^  the  Songhay. 
But  at  present  these  shores,  once  animated  with  the  bustle  of  many 

SI  and  smaller  villages  of  the  native  Songhay,  were  buried  in  silence 
solitude,  a  turbulent  period  of  almost  two  hundred  years  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  epoch  when  the  great  Songhay  king,  Mohammed  el  II^j 
Aikia,  held  the  whole  of  these  regions  under  his  powerful  swa}'.  No 
less  than  four  dwelling-places  along  this  tract  of  the  river  had  been 
fcstroyed  on  one  and  the  same  day  by  the  father  of  GaUijo,  the  prince 
•bom  we  had  met  on  our  journey  a  short  distance  from  Sdy.  A  solitary 
ttitelope,  with  her  young,  was  the  only  living  being  in  the  present  state 
<if  desolation  that  we  observed  during  several  hours'  navigation,  but  the 
binks  were  occasionally  lined  with  fine  trees.  Besides  the  tamarind- 
tiee  ^  tree  called  bOgi  appeared  in  great  quantities ;  it  bears  a  yellow 
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fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  having  four  or  five  large  kernels,  and 
which,  on  account  ot  its  pleasant  acid  taste,  aiforded  us  a  very  re- 
freshing treat. 

Having  met  with  a  short  delay,  in  consequence  of  a  thunderstorm 
which  brought  us  but  little  rain,  we  observed  the  island  of  K6ra,  which 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  this  channel,  and  the  main  river  ahead  of  us,  the 
water  increasing  in  breadth,  while  one  arm  branches  off  round  the 
south-western  part  of  the  island,  presenting  here  the  appearance  of  an 
inland  sea.  But  we  had  scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  river 
itself,  when  a  second  and  heavier  thunderstorm,  which  had  long  been 
gathering,  threatened  to  break  forth,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  grassy  eastern  shore  of  the  main.  We  had  scarcely  fastened  the 
boat,  when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  lasted  with  great  violence 
for  nearly  two  hours,  so  that  my  berth  was  entirely  swamped,  and  I  re- 
mained in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  during  the  whole  of  the  night 

Sunday,  Sept.  4. — The  w^eather  having  cleared  up,  we  set  out  at  an 
early  hour,  following  a  north-easterly  direction  through  an  open  water 
not  obstructed  by  reeds,  but  soon  halted  again  for  prayer  near  the  green 
bushy  shore ;  while  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  of  K6ra,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  cackling  of  fowls,  and  the  voices  of  men  were  distinctly 
to  be  heard,  the  island  being  still  tolerably  well  inhabited  and  the 
people  being  said  to  possess  even  a  good  number  of  horses.  It  was  of 
considerable  interest  to  me  here  to  fall  into  the  course  pursued  by  that 
very  meritorious  French  traveller,  R6n6  Cailli6,  on  his  toilsome  and 
dangerous  journey  through  the  whole  western  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco  ;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  for 
me  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account.  Following  close 
upon  the  track  of  the  enterprising  and  intelligent,  but  unfortunate  Major 
Laing,  who  had  been  assassinated  two  years  previously  on  his  desperate 
journey  from  Timbuktu,  Cailli6  naturally  excited  against  himself  the 
jealousy  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  could  not  but  seem  extraordinary 
that  a  poor  unprotected  adventurer  like  himself  should  succeed  in  an 
enterprise  where  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  noble-minded  officers 
of  tlieir  army  had  succumbed. 

Gliding  slowly  along  the  channel,  which  here  was  about  six  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  gradually  exchanging  the  eastern  shore  for  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  we  observed  after  a  few  miles*  advance  the  first  river- 
horses,  or  banga,  that  we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the  Niger,  carrying  their 
heads  out  of  the  water  like  two  immense  boxes,  and  rather  frightening^ 
our  boatmen,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  a  tite-d-Ute  with  these  animals, 
till  I  sent  a  ball  after  them. 

Passing  then  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Gakoira,  near  which  th< 
people  were  busy  with  the  labours  of  the  rice-fields,  and  having  agai:^ 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  covered  with  numerous  kal^ 
trees,  in  order  that  the  lazy  boatmen  might  get  their  breakfast  with  coi 
fort  and  ease,  we  had  to  follow  a  large  bend  of  the  river  where  ttrr— i 
town  of  Danga  is  situated  on  the  right,  beyond  a  swampy  low  groui^^^  c 
This,  is  probably  the  same  town  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  inter< 
ing  records  of  Bib^  Ahmed,  especially  as  the  residence  of  the  Pii' 
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chief,  Sambo  Ldmido,  who  at  the  period  of  the  ruin  of  the  Songhay 
empire  was  the  chief  instrmnent  in  achieving  that  destruction.  We  then 
crossed  from  here  to  the  other  side,  and  passed  the  town  of  Sanyire  on 
a  projecting  headland,  which  at  times  appears  to  be  changed  into  an 
island,  and  containing,  besides  a  good  number  of  reed  huts,  even  a  few 
clay  dwellings.  Here  our  people  indulged  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
some  tobacco,  but  were  sadly  disappointed,  the  natives  being  too  much 
afraid  of  their  fanatical  master,  the  Sh6kho  Ahmedu  ben  Ahmedu. 

Having  left  this  village  behind  us,  we  entered  a  fine  northerly  reach 
belonglDg  to  the  brandh  which  was  finally  to  carry  us  into  the  great 
river  itself,  and  left  the  town  of  Sany^re  beyond  the  shallow  sandbank, 
conspicuous  on  account  of  a  group  of  majestic  tamarind-trees.    Here 
the  inhabitants  wanted  to  barter  some  sour  milk  for  negro  com,  which 
to  them,  with  their  ordinary  diet  of  rice,  seemed  to  be  a  luxury.    Having 
lost  some  time,  we  at  length  had  the  broad  sheet  of  the  Niger  before 
lis ;  and  I^ere,  at  the  point  of  junction,  there  started  forth  from  the 
easterly  shore  a  group  of  solitary  tres,  which  appeared  to  form  the 
usual  nocturnal  place  of  resort  for  all  the  water-fowl  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  trunks  as  well  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  being  overlaid  with 
a  white  crust  formed  by  the  droppings  of  these  visitors,  which  with 
animated  cries  were  collecting  together  towards  the  close  of  the  evening. 
Having  here  left  the  shore,  which  at  present  formed  a  low  and  bare 
headland,  but  which  in  the  course  of  a  month  would  be  entirely  under 
water,  we  at  once  entered  the  middle  of  that  magnificent  river  the  fsa, 
or  M&yo  Ball6o,  running  here  from  W.  35°  S.  to  E.  35°  N.,  which  has 
excited  the  lively  curiosity  of  Europeans  for  so  many  years.     It  was  at 
this  spot  about  a  mile  across,  and  by  its  magnitude  and  solemn  magni- 
ficence in  the  new  moon  which  was  rising  in  front  of  us,  and  with  the 
summer  lightning  at  times  breaking  through  the  evening  sky,  inspired 
my  servants  with  real  awe  and  almost  fright ;  while  we  were  squatting 
on  the  shelving  roof  of  our  frail  boat,  and  looking  with  searching  eyes 
along  the  immense  expanse  of  the  river  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
where  the  object  of  our  journey  was  said  to  lie. 

Whether  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  or  trom  the  previous  night's 
wetting,  when  at  length  we  lay  to  at  the  ancient  Songhay  town  of 
Koiretigo,  which  had  once  been  a  place  of  importance,  but  had  been 
^08t  destroyed  by  the  FOlbe  in  conjunction  with  the  Tdrki  chief 
S^^Jd,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  but  in  order  to  take 
J^of  my  luggage  I  was  unwilling  to  go  on  shore,  where  I  might  have 
'^  down  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  choosing  rather  to  remain  on  board 
our  frail  boat 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ARRIVAL  AT  KABARA. — ENTRAN'CE  INTO  TIMBUKTU. 

r^^^y^  Sept,  5. — Thus  the  day  broke  which,  after  so  many  months* 
^^''tion,  was  to  carry  me  to  the  harbour  of  Timbiiklu.     We  started  at 
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a  tolerably  early  hour,  crossing  the  broad  sheet  of  the  river,  first  in  a 
north-easterly,  then  in  an  almost  northerly  direction,  till  finding  our- 
selves opposite  the  small  hamlet  Tdsakal,  mentioned  by  Cailli6,  we 
began  to  keep  along  the  windings  of  the  northern  bank  which,  from  its 
low  character,  presented  a  very  varying  appearance,  while  a  creek, 
separating  from  the  trunk,  entered  the  low  ground.  The  river  a  month 
or  two  later  in  the  season  inundates  the  whole  country  to  a  great 
distance,  but  the  magnificent  stream,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fishing-boats,  now  seemed  almost  tenantlesSj^the  only  objects  which  in 
the  present  reduced  state  of  the  country  animated  the  scenery  being  a 
number  of  large  boats  lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  us  near  the  shore  of 
the  village  Kor6me.  But  the  whole  character  of  the  river  was  of  the 
highest  interest  to  me,  as  it  disclosed  some  new  features  for  which  I 
had  not  been  prepared;  for,  while  the  water  on  which  Kor6me  was 
situated  formed  only  by  far  the  smaller  branch,  the  chief  river,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  took  its  direction  to  the  south-east, 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  group  of  islands  called  Day,  at  the 
headland  of  which  lies  the  islet  of  T^rashfim.* 

It  was  with  an  anxious  feeling  that  I  bade  farewell  to  that  noble  river 
as  it  turned  away  from  us,  not  being  sure  whether  it  would  fall  to  my 
lot  to  explore  its  further  course,  although  it  was  my  firm  intention  at 
the  time  to  accomplish  this  task  if  possible.  Thus  we  entered  the 
branch  of  Kor6me,  keeping  along  the  grass  which  here  grows  in  the 
river  to  a  great  extent,  till  we  reached  the  village,  consisting  of  nothing 
but  temporary  huts  of  reed,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  with 
the  rising  of  the  waters,  were  to  be  removed  further  inland.  Notwith- 
standing its  frail  character,  this  poor  little  village  was  interesting  on 
account  of  its  wharfs,  where  a  number  of  boats  were  repairing.  The 
master  of  our  own  craft  residing  here  (for  all  the  boatmen  on  this  river 
are  serfs,  or  nearly  in  that  condition),  we  were  obliged  to  halt  almost  an 
hour  and  a  half ;  but  in  order  not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people, 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  my  boat.  But  even  there  I  was 
incommoded  with  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who  were  very  anxious  to 
know  exactly  what  sort  of  person  I  was.  It  was  here  that  we  heard 
the  unsatisfactory  news  that  El  Bakfiy,  whose  name  as  a  just  and 
intelligent  chief  alone  had  given  me  confidence  to  undertake  this 
journey,  was  absent  at  the  time  in  Gfindam,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
order  to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  Tuarek  and  the 
Berablsh ;  and  as  from  the  very  beginning,  when  I  was  planning  my 
journey  to  Timbtiktu,  I  had  based  the  whole  confidence  of  my  success 
upon  the  noble  and  trustworthy  character  which  was  attributed  to  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakdy  by  my  informants,  this  piece  of  information  produced 
a  serious  effect  upon  me. 

At  length  we  set  out  again  on  our  interesting  voyage,  following 
a  south-easterly,   then  a  north-easterly  direction  along  this  branch, 
which,  for  the  first  three  miles  and  a  half,  retained  some  importanc 
being  here  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  when  the  channel  divided  3 
second  time,  the  more  considerable  branch  turning  off  towards  YtMnvr- 
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and  Zee^lia,  and  other  smaller  hamlets  situated  on  the  islands  of  Day, 
while  £e  watercourse  which  we  followed  dwindled  away  to  a  mere 
narrow  meadow-water,  bearing  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  ditch  or 
canal,  which,  as  I  now  heard,  is  entirely  dry  during  the  dry  season,  so 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  embark  directly  at  K^bara  for  places 
situated  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.    But  at  that  time  I  had 
formed  the  erroneous  idea  that  this  canal  never  became  navigable  for 
more  than  four  months  in  the  year,  and  then  concluded  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Cailli6  to  have  reached  K^bara  in  his  boat  in 
the  month  of  April.    The  navigation  of  this  water  became  so  difiicult, 
that  all  my  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  boat,  which,  with  great 
difficulty  was  dragged  on  by  the  boatmen,  who  themselves  entered  the 
water  and  lifted  and  pushed  it  along  with  their  hands.     But  before  we 
reached  Edbara,  which  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  sandy  eminence, 
the  narrow  and  shallow  channel  widened  to  a  tolerably  large  basin  of 
circular  shape ;  and  here,  in  front  of  the  town,  seven  good-sized  boats 
were  lying,  giving  to  the  whole  place  some  little  life.     Later  in  the 
season,  when  the  channel  becomes  navigable  for  larger  boats,   the 
intercourse  becomes  much  more  animated.     During  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Songhay  empire,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  took  place  between 
Gdgho  and  Timbuktu  on  the  one  side,  and  between  Timbtiktu  and 
Jenni  on  the  other,  and  a  numerous  fleet  was  always  lyino;  here  under 
the  orders  of  an  admiral  of  great  power  and  influence.     The  basin  has 
such  a  regular  shape,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  artificial ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  the  work  of  nature,  as  Kfibara  from  the  most  ancient 
times  has  been  the  harbour  of  Timbtjktu,  and  at  times  seems  even  to 
have  been  of  greater  importance  than  the  latter  place  itself. 

A  branch  of  the  river  turns  off  to  the  east,  without  however  reaching 
the  main  trunk,  so  that  in  general,  except  when  the  whole  country  is 
inundated,  boats  from  K^bara  which  are  going  down  the  river  must 
first  return  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  Kor6mc,  in  order  to 
reach  the  main  branch.  Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  when  this 
whole  region  is  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  the  scene 
was  not  entirely  wanting  in  life ;  for  women  were  filling  their  pitchers 
or  washing  clothes  on  large  stones  jutting  out  from  the  water,  while  a 
mnnber  of  idle  people  had  coUected  on  the  beach  to  see  who  the 
stranger  was  that  had  just  arrived. 

At  length  we  lay  to,  and  sending  two  of  my  people  on  shore,  in  order 
jo  obtain  quarters,  I  followed  them  as  soon  as  possible,  when  I  was 
DJfanned  that  they  had  procured  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  me.  The 
|wu8e  where  I  was  lodged  was  a  large  and  grand  building  (if  we  take 
*Dto  account  the  general  relations  of  this  country),  standing  on  the  very 
*opof  the  mound  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  is  situated.  It  was  of 
•tt  oblong  shape,  consisting  of  very  massive  clay  walls,  which  were 
?*n  adorned,  in  a  shght  degree,  with  a  rude  kind  of  relief;  and  it 
*™dwied,  besides  two  ante-rooms,  an  inner  courtyard,  vnih  a  good  many 
""^er  chambers,  and  an  upper  stor3^  The  interior,  with  its  small 
^8  of  every  kind,  and  its  assortment  of  sheep,  ducks,  fowls,  and 
P'SCons,  in  different  departments,  resembled  Noah's  ark,  and  afforded  a 
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cheerful  sight  of  homely  comfort  which  had  been  preserved  here  from 
more  ancient  and  better  times,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of  FOlbe 
and  ImOshagh. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  two  ante-rooms  for  my  people  and 
luggage,  I  endeavoured  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible; 
while  the  busy  landlady,  a  tall  and  stout  personage,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  a  wealthy  Songhay  merchant,  endeavoured  to  make  her- 
self agreeable,  and  offered  me  the  various  delicacies  of  her  store  for 
sale ;  but  these  were  extremely  scanty,  the  chief  attraction  to  us,  besides 
a  small  bowl  of  milk  seasoned  with  honey,  being  some  onions,  of 
which  I  myself  was  not  less  in  want  than  my  people  for  seasoning  our 
simple  food ;  but  fresh  ones  were  not  even  to  be  got  here,  the  article 
sold  being  a  peculiar  preparation  which  is  imported  from  Sansdndi,  the 
onions,  which  are  of  very  small  size,  being  cut  into  slices  and  put  in 
water,  then  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  dried  again,  and,  by  means 
of  some  butter,  made  up  into  a  sort  of  round  ball,  which  is  sold  in  small 
pats  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  for  five  shells  each :  these  are 
called  "  Idwashi "  in  Fulftilde,  or  "  gabti  "  in  the  Songhay  language. 
Besides  this  article,  so  necessary  for  seasoning  the  food,  I  bought  a  little 
buUnga,  or  vegetable  butter,  in  order  to  light  up  the  dark  room  where  I . 
had  taken  up  my  quarters  ;  but  the  night  which  I  passed  here  was  a 
very  uncomfortable  one,  on  account  of  the  number  of  mosquitoes  which 
infest  the  whole  place. 

Thus  broke  September  6th, — a  very  important  day  for  me,  as  it 
was  to  determine  the  kind  of  reception  I  was  to  meet  with  in  this 
quarter.  But  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  my  prospects,  I  felt 
cheerful  and  full  of  confidence  ;  and,  as  I  was  now  again  firmly  esta- 
blished on  dry  soil,  I  went  early  in  the  morning  to  see  my  horse,  whidi 
had  successfully  crossed  all  the  different  branches  lying  between  Kdbara 
and  Sarayfimo;  but  I  was  sorry  to  find  him  in  a  very  weak  and 
emaciated  condition. 

While  traversing  the  village,  I  was  surprised  at  the  many  clay  buildings 
which  are  to  be  seen  here,  amounting  to  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred ;  however,  these  are  not  so  much  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kabara  themselves,  but  serve  rather  as  magazines  for  storing 
up  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the  people  of,  and  the  foreign  merchants 
residing  in,   Timbuktu  and  Sans^ndi.     There  are  two  small  market- 
places, one  containing  about  twelve  stalls  or  sheds,  where  all  sorts  oC 
articles  are  sold,  the  other  being  used  exclusively  for  meat     Althoogbi 
it  was  still  early  in  the  day,  women  were  already  busy  boiling  rice, 
which  is  sold  in  small  portions,  or  made  up  into  thin  cakes  boiled  wii^ 
buUnga,  and  sold  for  five  shells  each.    Almost  all  the  inhabitants,  wIi.cd 
may  muster  about  two  thousand,  are  Songhay;   but   the   authoriti^^s 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  whose  principal  wealth  consists  of 
cattle,  the  only  exception  being  the   office   of  the  inspector  of  fbe 
harbour, — a  very  ancient  office,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Ahmed  Biib>^ 
— which  at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  Miildy  Kdsim,  a  sherlf  whose 
family  is  said  to  have  emigrated  originally  from  the  Gharb  or  Moroccro, 
but  who  has  become  so  Sud&rvised  \\v^.\.  Vv^  Vv^s  forgotten  all  his  former 
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knowledge  of  Arabic.  On  account  of  the  cattle  being  driven  to  a  great 
distance,  I  found  that  milk  was  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  inhabitants 
cultivate  a  little  rice,  but  have  some  cotton,  besides  bfimia,  or  Corchorus 
olitorius^  and  melons  of  various  descriptions. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  from  my  walk  through  the  town,  I 
had  to  distribute  several  presents  to  some  people  whom  El  Waljiti 
chose  to  represent  as  his  brothers  and  friends.     Having  then  given  to 
himself  a  new,  glittering,  black  tobe  of  NiTipe  manufacture,  a  new  "  hfif," 
and  the  white  bemtls  which  I  wore  myself,  I  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him  to  set  out  for  the  town,  in  order  to  obtain  protection  for  me ;  for 
as  yet  I  was  an  outlaw  in  the  country,  and  any  ruffian  who  suspected 
my  character  might  have  slain  me,  without  scarcely  anybody  caring 
anything  about  it;  and  circumstances  seemed  to  assume  a  very  un- 
favourable aspect :  for  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the  Tuarek 
in  the  neighbourhood,  when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  news  of  my 
real  character  had  transpired.     Not  long  after  my  two  messengers  were 
gone,  a  Tirki  chief,  of  the  name  of  Kn6ha,  with  tall  and  stately  figure, 
and  of  noble  expressive  features,  as  far  as  his  shawl  around  the  face 
allowed  them  to  be  seen,  but,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  the  K6l-hcklkan 
to  which  he  belongs,  bearing  a  very  bad  character  as  a  freebooter,  made 
his  appearance,  armed  with  spear  and  sword,  and  obtruded  himself 
upon  me  while  I  was  partaking  of  my  simple  dish  of  rice ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  took  his  seat  at  a  short  distance  opposite  to  inc. 
Not  wishing  to  invite  him  to  a  share  in  my  poor  frugal  repast  by  the 
usual  "bismillah,"  I  told  him,  first  in  Arabic  and  then  in  Fulfulde,  that 
1  was  dining,  and  had  no  leisure  to  speak  with  him  at  present.    Where- 
upon he  took  his  leave,  but  returned  after  a  short  while,  and,  in  a  rather 
peremptory  manner,  solicited  a  present  from  me,  being,  as  he  said,  a 
great  chief  of  the  coimtry ;  but  as  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
power,  and  being  also  afraid  that  others  might  imitate  his  example,  I 
told  him  that  I  could  not  give  him  anything  before  I  had  made  due 
inquiries  respecting  his  real  importance  from  my  companion  who  had 
put  gone  to  the  town.     But  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  argu- 
ment; representing  himself  as  a  great  "dhalem,"  or  evil-doer,  and  that 
•8  such  he  might  do  me  much  harm ;  till  at  length,  after  a  very  spirited 
*tecation,  I  got  rid  of  him. 

He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  armed 
■^  horse  and  foot,  from  Timbuktu,  most  of  them  clad  in  light  blue 
_  J^  tightly  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  shawl,  and  dressed  in  short 
*5B  Jj^es  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  as  if  they  were  going  to  fight,  their 
'^1  ^  !*"^8  covered  with  a  straw  hat  of  the  peculiiir  ahape  of  a  little 
Jm  ^ 'nth  regular  thatchwork,  such  as  is  fashionable  among  the  inhabi- 
\Jk  ^  ^  M^sina  and  of  the  provinces  lurther  west.  They  were  armed 
S«  S*  ^^^»  besides  which  some  of  them  wore  also  a  sword :  only  a 
^  J  ft  •  *^^°^  ^^^  muskets.  Entering  the  house  rather  abruptly,  and 
Wm  2nM^^^  down  in  the  ante-chambers  and  courtyard,  just  where  they 
(^1  ttSr  ^°^  ^  place,  they  stared  at  me  not  a  little,  and  began  asking  of 
^1  ^^^^  who  this  strange-looking  fellow  might  Idc,  while  I  was  rc- 
j^l  «QiOg  Qu  my  j^^.Q  smaller  boxes,  having  my  larger  ones  and  my  other 
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luggage  behind  me.  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  intru- 
sion, until  I  learned,  upon  inquiry  of  my  landlady,  that  they  were 
come  in  order  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the  Tuarek,  who  at  the  time 
were  passing  through  the  place,  and  who  had  driven  away  some  of  their 
property.  The  very  person  whom  they  dreaded  was  the  chief  Kn6ha, 
who  had  just  left  me,  though  they  could  not  make  out  his  whereabouts. 
Having  refreshed  themselves  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  these 
people  started  off;  but  the  alarm  about  the  cattle  continued  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon,  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  armed  men  came  into 
my  apartments  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

My  messengers  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time  from  their  errand 
to  the  town,  I  had  at  length  retired  to  rest  in  the  evening,  when  shortly 
before  midnight  they  arrived,  together  with  Sidi  Alaw^te,  the  Sheikh 
El  Bakay's  brother,  and  several  of  his  followers,  who  took  up  their 
quarters  on  the  terrace  of  my  house  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  mosquitoes  ;  and  after  they  had  been  regaled  with  a  good  supper, 
which  had  been  provided  beforehand  by  some  of  the  townspeople,  I 
went  to  pay  my  respects  to  them. 

It  was  an  important  interview ;  for,  although  this  was  not  the  person 
for  whom  my  visit  was  specially  intended,  and  whose  favourable  or 
unfavourable  disposition  would  influence  the  whole  success  of  my 
arduous  undertaking,  yet  for  the  present  I  was  entirely  in  his  hands, 
and  all  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  received  me.  Now  my 
two  messengers  had  only  disclosed  to  himself  personally,  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
circumstance  that,  although  a  Christian,  I  was  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  sultan  of  Stambtil ;  and  Sidi  Alaw^te  inquired  therefore  of 
me,  with  great  earnestness  and  anxiety,  as  to  the  peculiar  manner  ia. 
which  I  enjoyed  the  protection  of  that  great  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

Now  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  had  no  direct  letter  froi^ 
that  quarter.  Even  the  firman  with  which  we  had  been  provided  U^^ 
the  Bash^  of  Tripoli  had  been  delivered  to  the  governor  for  whom  x^ 
was  destined,  so  that  at  the  time  I  had  nothing  with  me  to  show  but  ^ 
firm&n  which  I  had  used  on  my  journey  in  Egypt,  and  which  of  course 
had  no  especial  relation  to  the  case  in  question.  The  want  of  suclx  a 
general  letter  of  protection  from  the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  whicH  I 
had  solicited  with  so  much  anxiety  to  be  sent  after  me,  was  in  tlie 
sequel  the  chief  cause  of  my  difBcult  and  dangerous  position  in  Tim- 
btiktu;  for,  furnished  with  such  a  letter,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  imposed  silence  upon  my  adversaries  and  enemies  there,  and 
especially  upon  the  merchants  from  Morocco,  who  were  instigated,  by 
the  most  selfish  jealousy  to  raise  all  sorts  of  intrigues  against  me. 

Having  heard  my  address  with  attention,  although  I  was  not  able  to 
establish  every  point  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished,  the  sheikh's 
brother  promised  me  protection,  and  desired  me  to  be  without  any  ap- 
prehension with  regard  to  my  safety;  and  thus  terminated  my  ^^ 
interview  with  this  man,  who,  on  the  whole,  inspired  me  with  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence,  although  I  was  glad  to  think  that  he  was  not  the 
man  upon  whom  I  had  to  rely  for  my  safety.     Having  then  had  a  further 
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dist  «>itb  bis  telamld  or  pupils,  with  whom  I  passed  for  a  Mohammcdau, 
I  took  ICAve  of  the  party  and  retired  to  rest  in  the  close  apartments  of 
die  lower  stoiy  of  the  house. 

'  ffitdiiaday,  Sept.  7,— After  a  rather  restless  night,  the  day  broke  when 
E  was  at  length  to  enter  Timb&ktu ;  but  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  pcrfbnning  thia  last  short  stage  of  our  journey,  deprived  as  we  were 
of  veaata  of  burden;  for  the  two  camels  which  the  people  had  brought 
from  the  town  in  order  to  cany  my  boxes,  proved  much  too  iveak,  and 
{t  was  only  after  a  long  delay  that  we  w-ere  able  to  procure  eleven 
donkeys  for  Hie  transport  of  all  my  luggage.  Meanwhile  the  rumour  of 
a  traveller  of  importance  having  arrived  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
several  inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  a  breakfast  both  for  myself  and 
my  protector,  Jusl  at  the  moment  when  we  were  at  length  mounting 
horses,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Tarki  chief  Kndha  was  to  cause  me  some 
re  trouble,  for  in  the  morning  he  had  sent  me  a  vessel  of  butter  in 
Older  thus  to  acquire  a  fait  claim  upon  my  generosity ;  and  coining 
ntnv  for  bis  rewardi  be  was  greatly  disappomted  when  he  heard  that 
ttie  prMcnt  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  people. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  our  cavalcade  at  lenglli  put  itself  in 
modoD,  ascending  the  sandhills  which  rise  close  bcliind  (he  village  of 
Eabara,  and  which,  to  my  great  regret,  had  prevented  my  obtaining  a 
view  of  the  town  jom  the  top  of  our  terrace.  Tlic  contrast  of  this 
desolate  scenery  with  the  character  of  the  fertile  banks  of  the  river 
irhicli  I  had  just  left  behind  was  remarkable.  The  whole  tract  bore 
teddedly  the  character  of  a.  desert,  although  the  path  u'as  thickly  lined 
on  both  sides  with  thorny  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  were  being 
dcaivd  away  in  some  places  in  order  to  render  the  path  less  obstructed 
wdioore  safe,  as  tbe  Tuarek  never  failed  to  infest  it,  and  at  present 
iWic  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their  liaving  killed  a  few  da^s 
Bcerionafy  three  petty  Tawati  traders  on  tlieir  way  to  AraivSn.  It  is 
nsfte  unsafe  character  of  this  short  road  between  the  harbour  and 
ftMown,  that  the  spot,  about  halfway  between  Kabara  and  Timbuktu, 
Jjfe  the  remarkable  name  of  "Ur-immandes,"  "he  does  not  hear," 
"  ■"  dag  the  place  where  the  cry  of  the  unfortunate  victim  is  not  heard 
titlier  side. 

traversed  two  sunken  spots  designated  by  especial   names, 
certain  j-ears  when  the  river  rises  to  an  unusual  hciglit,  as 

in  the  course  of  the  same  winter,  the  water  of  the  inundation 

aad  occasionally  forms  even  a  navigable  cliannel ;  and  leaving  on 

■   the  taiha  tree  of  the  Well  Salah,  covered  witli  innumerable  rags  of 

-j-irstitioua  nadves,  who  expect  to  be  generously  rewarded  by  their 

With  a  new  shirt,  we  approached  the  town  ;  but  its  dark  masses 

'  r   not   being  illuminated   by   bright  sunshine,  for  the  sky  was 

overcas.f  and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  sand,  were  scarcely  to 

liDguished  from  the  sand  and  rubbish  heaped  all  round  ;  and  there 

"  opportunity  for  looking  attentively  about,  as  a  body  of  people 

nining   towards   us   in   order  to   pay  their   compliments  to  tlie 

,  and  bid  hiin  welcome.     This  was  a  very  important  moment,  as, 

had  felt  the  slightest  suspicion  with  regard  to  my  character,  they 

19 
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might  easily  have  prevented  my  entering  the  town  at  all,  and  thus  ever-^ 
endangered  my  life. 

I  therefore  took  the  hint  of  Alaw^te,  who  recommended  me  to  mak^^ 
a  start  in  advance  in  order  to  anticipate  the  salute  of  these  people  wl 
had  come  to  meet  us ;  and  putting  my  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  gun 
hand,  I  galloped  up  to  meet  them,  when   I  was  received  with  _ 

saldms.     But  a  circumstance  occurred  which  might  have  proved  fat ^ 

not  only  to  my  enterprise,  but  even  to  my  own  personal  safety,  as  thi 
was  a  man  among  the  group  who  addressed  me  in  Turkish,  whic^ 
had  almost  entirely  forgotten ;  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  mak^«  _ 
suitable   answer  to  his.  compliment ;    but  avoiding  further  indisc^-^^^ 
questions,  I  pushed  on  in  order  to  get  under  safe  cover. 

Having  then  traversed  the  rubbish  which  has  accumulated  round  tbe 
ruined  clay  wall  of  the  town,  and  left  on  one  side  a  row  of  dirty  reed 
huts  which  encompass  the  whole  of  the  place,  we  entered  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  or,  as  the  people  of  Timbuktu  say,  the  tijerdten,  which 
scarcely  allowed  two  horses  to  proceed  abreast.     But  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  populous  and  wealthy  character  which  this  quarter  of 
the  town,  the  S^ne-Gtingu,  exhibited,  many  of  the  houses  rising  to  the 
height  of  two  stories,  and  in  their  facade  evincing  even  an  attempt  at 
architectural  adornment.      Thus,   taking  a  more   westerly  turn,  and 
followed  by  a  numerous  troop  of  people,  we  passed  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakfiy,  where  I  was  desired  to  fire  a  pistol ;  but  as  I  had  all 
my  arms  loaded  with  ball  I  prudently  declined  to  do  so,  and  left  it  to 
one  of  my  people  to  do  honour  to  the  house  of  our  host     We  thus 
reached  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  which  was  destined 
for  my  residence,  and  I  was  glad  when  •!  found  myself  safely  in  my 
new  quarters. 

But  before  describing  my  residence  in  this  town,  I  shall  make  a  few 
general  remarks  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Songhay  and  Timbt^ktu. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  SONGHAY  AND  TIMBUKTU. 

Previously  to  my  journey  into  the  region  of  the  Niger,  scarcely  any 
data  were  known  with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  wide  and  important 
tract,  except  a  few  isolated  facts,  elicited  with  great  intelligence  and 
research  by  Mr.  Cooley*  from  El  Bekri,  the  history  of  Ebn  KhaldOn,  the 
obscure  and  confused  report  of  Leo  about  the  great  Ischia,  and  the 
barren  statement  of  the  conquest  of  Timbuktu  and  G^gho,  or  GOgo,  by 
Moldy  Ahmed  el  Dh6hebi,  as  mentioned  by  some  historians  of  Morocco 
and  Spain.  But  1  myself  was  so  successful  as  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  a  complete  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  from  Ac 
very  dawn  of  historical  records  down  to  the  year  1640  of  our  era; 
although,  unfortunately,  circumstances  prevented  my  bringing  back  a 
complete  copy  of  this  manuscript,  which  forms  a  respectable  quarto 

*  Cooley,  Negroland  of  the  Arabs, 
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Volume,  and  I  was  only  able,  during  the  few  days  that  I  had  this  manu- 
script in  my  hands  during  my  stay  in  Gand6,  to  make  short  extracts  of 
those- passages  from  its  contents  which  I  thought  of  the  highest  interest 
in  an  historical  and  geographical  point  of  view. 

These  annals,  according  to  the  universal  statement  of  the  learned 

people  of  Negroland,  were  written  by  a  distinguished  person  of  the 

name  of  Ahmed  B^bd,  although  in  the  work  itself  that  individual  is  only 

Spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  and  it  would  seem  that  additions  had 

Deen  made  to  the  book  by  another  hand ;  but  on  this  point  I  cannot 

SpeiJc  with  certainty,  as  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  read  over  the  latter 

jMition  o£  the  work  with  the  necessary  attention  and  care.     As  for 

'Ahmed  B&b^,  we  know  from  other  interesting  documents  which  have 

lately  come  to  light,*  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  considering 

the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  having  composed  a  good  many 

Iwoks  or  essays,   and  instructed  a   considerable  number  of  pupils. 

Moreover,  we  learn  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  so 

that  even  after  he  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  by  the  victorious 

army  of  MtiUy  Ahmed  el  Dhehebi,  his  very  enemies  treated  him  with 

the  greatest    respect,  and   the   inhabitants   of    Morocco,   in  general, 

regarded  him  with  the  highest  vencration.t 

This  character  of  the  author  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  guarantee 

the  trustworthiness  of  his  history,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  go  back  into 

the  past  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  oral  traditions  of  the 

people,  or  from  written  documents  of  an  older  period :  for  that  the 

Deginning  of  his   annals,  like  that  of  every  other  nation,  should  be 

enveloped  in   a   certain   degree   of  mystery  and   uncertainty  is  very 

oattiral,   and  our  author  himself  is  prudent  enough  to  pass  over  the 

earlier  part  in  the  most  rapid  and  cursory  manner,  only  mentioning  the 

mere  name  of  each  king,  except  that  he  states  the  prominent  facts  with 

regard  to  the  founder  of  each  dynasty.     Nay,  even  what  he  says  of  the 

founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Z^,  allowance  being  made  for  the  absurd 

interpretation  of  names,  which  is  usual  with  Arabs  and  Orientals  in 

general,  and  also  the  particulars  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Kilun, 

or  Kilnu,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni,t  is  very  characteristic, 

and  certainly  true  in  the  main.     For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  founder 

of  the  first  dynasty  immigrated  from  a  foreign  country, — a  circumstance 

which,  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts, — and  nothing  is  more  probable 

than  that  he  abolished  the  most  striking  features  of  pagan  superstition, 

namely,  the  worship  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fish,  which  was  probably  the 

fiunous  ayti,  or  Manatus^  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion, 

and  of  whose  habitat  in  the  waters  of  the  Niger  I  shall  say  more  further 

on ;  iK^ile  *A1£  Killun  succeeded  in  usurping  the  royal  power  by  liberating 

•  Rivut  Afiicaine,  vol.  i.,  p.  287,  "Conqudte  du  Soudan  par  les  Marocains," 
purle  Baron  Macguckin  de  Slane.  Journal  Asiatiquef  1855,  "Literature  du 
Sondan,"  par  M.  le  Professor  Cherbonneau. 

f  This  character  is  most  strikingly  indicated  in  those  very  remarks  which 
M.  le  Baron  de  Slane  has  published  in  the  notice  (see  preceding  note)  which 
intended  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  Ahmed  Baba  as  a  historian. 

J  According  to  Leo,  this  dynasty  emigrated  from  Lybia. 
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/brm  of  the  name  was  the  Songhay  form  Ttimbutu,  from  whence  the 
Indsbagh  made  Tmnbytku,  which  was  afterwards  changed  by  the 
Arabs  into  Tumbuktu.* 

But  the  series  of  chronological  facts  which  we  learn  from  Ahmed 
OLbft,  or  from  other  som'ces,  I  shall  give  in  a  tabular  form  in  the 
/Vppendix.  Here  I  will  only  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  of 
fche  most  striking  facts,  and  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  character 
of  that  history. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  Isldm  in  the  two  larger  westerly 

loDgdoms  which  flourished  previously  to  that  of  Songhay, — I  mean 

Cbtoa,  or  Ghdnata,   and  Melle, — had  evidently  emanated  from  the 

north,  and  especially  from  Sijilm^sa,  Songhay  appears  to  have  been 

civilised  from  the  other  side,  namely,  from  Egypt,  the  intimate  relation 

"with  which  is  proved  by  many  interesting  circumstances,  although,  in  a 

political  respect,  it  could  only  adopt  the  same  forms  of  government 

^vUch  had  been  developed  already  in  Ghlna  and  Melle  ;  nay,  we  shall 

find  even  some  of  the  same  titles.    With  respect  to  Ghana,  we  learn 

from  Ahmed  B^bd  the  very  interesting  fact  that  twenty  kings  were 

Apposed  to  have  ruled  over  that  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Mohammed 

^IMead  the  new  creed  which  was  to  agitate  and  to  remodel  half  of  the 

gkibe. 

The  kingdom  of  Songhay,  even  after  *A1I  Killun  had  made  it  inde- 
pendent of  Melle,  could  not  fail  to  remain  rather  weak  and  insignificant, 
w  even  Timbuktu,  and  probably  a  great  portion  of  the  country  to  the 
*9«t  of  that  town,  was  not  comprised  in  its  limits  :  nay,  it  even  appears 
Jat  the  kingdom  was  still,  at  times,  dependent  in  a  certain  degree  upon 
*elle,  the  great  kingdom  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  and  it  was 
'^ot  imtil  a&ost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  *A1I  Killun 
*hat  the  powerful  king  Sonni  *Ali,  the  Sonni  H6li  of  Leo  Africanus, 
Conquered  Timbliktu,  wresting  it,  with  immense  slaughter,  a.h.  894, 
Six  1488,  from  the  hands  of  the  Tuarek,  who  had  themselves  conquered 
*  from  Melle.    This  king,  although  he  is  represented  by  all  the  learned 
*icn  of  Negroland  as  a  very  cruel  and  sanguinary  prince,  was  no  doubt 
^  ^reat  conqueror ;  for  although  it  was  he  who,  in  taking  possession  of 
'lus  town,  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  a  most  severe  punishment, 
Surpassing  even  the  horrors  which  had  accompanied  the  taking  of  the 
town  by  the  king  of  M6si,  nevertheless  it  was  he  also  who  gave  the 
5nt  impulse   to  the  great  importance   which    TimbiCiktu  henceforth 
<4)tained,  by  conquering  the  central  seat  of  the  old  empire  of  Gh^nata, 
^nd  thus  inducing  the  rich  merchants  from  the  north,  who  had  formerly 
been  trading  with  Biru  or  Wal^ta,  and  who  had  even  occasionally 

•  The  u  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  the  only  original  one,  not 
Only  in  the  Songhay,  but  also  in  the  Arabic  form  ;  but  it  has  gradually  been 
dumged  into  an  1,  and  almost  all  the  Arabs  at  the  present  time  pronounce 
Bnd  write  Tmbuktu.  The  town  was  probably  so  called  because  it  was 
iMiilC  originally  in  a  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  sandhills.  Tumbutu  means  hole 
)r  womb  in  the  Songhay  language :  if  it  were  a  Tcmashight  word,  it  would 
)e  written  Tmbuktu.  The  name  is  generally  interpreted  by  Europeans,  well 
if  BuktU|  but  tin  has  nothing  to  do  with  well. 
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resided  there,  to  transfer  their  trade  to  Timbuktu  and  G^gho.  It  is  the 
same  king,  no  doubt,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese^ 
who,  in  the  reigns  of  Jo^o  and  Emmanuel,  sent  several  embassies  into 
the  interior,  not  only  to  Melle,*  which  at  that  time  had  already  greatly 
declined  in  power  and  importance,  but  also  to  Timbuktu,  where  Sonni 
'Alf  seems  to  have  principally  resided ;  and  it  was  perhaps  partly  on 
account  of  the  relations  which  he  entertained  with  the  Christian  king 
(to  whom  he  even  opened  a  trading  station  as  far  inland  as  WadAn  or 
HOden),  besides  his  cruelty  against  the  chiefs  of  religion,  that  the 
Mohammedans  were  less  satisfied  with  his  government ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  not  a  strict  Mohammedan. 

It  was  H^j  Mohammed  Askia  who  founded  the  new  homon3nnous 
dynasty  of  the  Askia,  by  rising  against  his  liege  lord,  the  son  of  Sonni 
*Alf,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  usurping  the  royal  power;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  glorious  career  of  that  great  conqueror,  we  may 
fancy  we  can  see  in  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  latter  part  oi 
the  reign  of  that  king,  a  sort  of  Divine  punishment  for  the  example 
which  he  had  given  of  revolt. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Zd,  of  which  that  of  the  Sonni 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  continuation,  immigrated  from  abroad ;  and 
it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  to  see  king  Mohammed 
Askia, — perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  ruled  over  Negroland, 
— ^who  was  a  native  of  this  very  country,  born  in  the  island  of  N6ni,  a 
little  below  Sinder,  in  the  Niger,  setting  us  an  example  of  the  highest 
degree  of  development  of  which  negroes  are  capable.     For,  while  Sonm 
'All,  like  his  forefathers,  still  belonged  to  that  family  of  foreign  settlers 
who  either  came  from  Yemen,  according  to  the  current  tradition,  or  as 
is  more  credible,  immigrated  from  Libya,  as  Leo  states,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Askfa  was  entirely  of  native  descent ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
if  we  consider  that  this  king  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  venera- 
tion by  the  most  learned  and  rigid  Mohammedans,  while  Sonni  *Ali  had 
rendered  himself  so  odious  that  people  did  not  know  how  to  give  full 
vent  to  their  indignation  in  heaping  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  upon 
him. 

It  is  of  no  small  interest  to  a  person  who  endeavours  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  to  observe  how,  during 
the  time  when  the  Portuguese,  carried  away  by  the  most  heroic  enter- 
prise and  the  most  praiseworthy  energy,  having  gradually  discovered 
and  partly  taken  possession  of  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
having  at  length  doubled  its  southernmost  promontory,  under  the 
guidance  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque,  founded  their  Indian  empire, 
that  at  this  same  time  a  negro  king  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  not 
only  extended  his  conquests  far  and  wide,  from  the  centre  of  H^usa 
almost  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  pagan  country  of 
MOsi,  in  12°  northern  latitude,  as  far  as  Taw^t  to  the  south  of  Morocco^ 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  map  published  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  15131 
the  kingdom  of  Melle  appears  under  the  name  of  Regnum  Musa  Melle  de 
Cinoria,    Atlas  of  Santarem,  pi.  No.  13. 
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M  ^^  ^^  governed  the  subjected  tribes  with  justice  and  equity,  causing 
■w  well-being  and  comfort  to  spring  up  everywhere  within  the  borders  of 
m  his  extensive  dominions,*  and  introducing  such  of  the  institutions  of 
I  Mohammedan  civilisation  as  he  considered  might  be  useful  to  his  sub- 
I  jects.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  historical 
records,  while  we  are  tolerably  well  informed  as  to  the  warlike  proceed- 
ings of  this  king,  it  is  merely  from  circumstances  which  occasionally 
tzanspire  and  are  slightly  touched  upon,  that  we  can  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  interior  condition  of  his  empire ;  and  on  this  point  I  will  make 
a  few  observations,  before  I  proceed  to  the  causes  which  rendered  the 
foundation  of  this  empire  so  unstable. 

In  a  former  part  of  my  researches  I  have  entered  into  the  history  and 
the  polity  of  the  empire  of  B6rnu,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
the  latter  that  of  the  Songhay  empire,  which  attained  the  zenith  of  its 
power  just  at  the  time  when  B6rnu  likewise,  having  recovered,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  energy  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  king  *A1I  Ghajid6ni, 
from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  loss  of  K^nem,  the  desperate 
struggle  with  the  tribe  of  the  Soy,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  attained  its 
most  glorious  period  during  the  reign  of  the  two  Edris,  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  centiuy  of  our  era. 

In  instituting  such  a  comparison  between  these  two  extensive  kingdoms 
of  Negroland,  we  soon  discover  that  the  Songhay  empire,  although  like- 
ttise  stated  to  be  founded  by  a  Libyan  dynasty,  was  far  more  despotic 
than  its  eastern  rival ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  here  look  either  for  a 
divan  of  twelve  great  officers,  forming  a  powerful  and  highly  influential 
aristocracy,  or  that  eclectic  form  of  choosing  a  successor,  both  of  which 
we  find  in  B6rnu :  nay,  not  even  the  office  of  a  vizier  meets  our  eye,  as 
we  peruse  the  tolerably  rich  annals  of  Ahmed  B&b^  We  find,  no 
doubt,  powerful  officers  also  in  the  Songhay  empire,  as  must  naturally 
be  the  case  in  a  large  kingdom ;  but  these  appear  to  have  been  merely 
governors  of  provinces,  whom  the  king  installed  or  deposed  at  his 
pleasure,  and  who  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  except  when  it  was  plunged  into  civil  war. 

These  governors  bore  generally  the  title  of  "farma,"  or  "fer6ng," 
a  title  which  is  evidently  of  Mandingo  origin,  and  was  traditionally 

•  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Leo,  who  visited  Negroland  just  at  the 
time  when  this  prince  was  aspiring  to  power,  and  who  must  have  written 
the  greater  part  of  what  he  relates  of  him  and  his  conquests  from  information 
which  he  had  received  after  he  had  left  the  countiy,  should  treat  this  usurper, 
whose  identity  with  his  Ischia  cannot  be  doubtful,  with  very  little  indulgence ; 
and  it  even  seems  as  if  he  purposely  intended  to  give  a  bad  interpretation  to 
everything  which  the  kihg  undertook,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  evident  from 
what  he  relates  with  regard  to  his  proceedings  in  Hausa.  That  the  taxes 
unposed  by  him  upon  his  subjects  may  have  been  heavy,  I  concede  may  be 
tnie,  as  without  a  considerable  revenue  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  a 
itrong  military  force;  but  at  least  they  evidently  must  have  been  much 
Icsa  than  ihey  were  in  the  time  of  Sonni  'Ali,  when  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  engaged  in  war.  We  find  a  very  heavy  duty  upon  salt,  from  each 
k»d  5A 
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derived  from  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Melle,  while  the 
Songhay  title  of  "koy"  appears  to  be  used  only  in  order  to  ( 
officers  of  certain  provinces,  which  originally  were  more  intii 
related  to  Songhay ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tl 
governor  of  Timbliktu  or  TOmbutu,  is  constantly  called  Ttimbut 
and  is  only  once  called  Tfimbutu-mangha.*  Besides  this  pn 
those  which  we  find  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Ahmed  Bdbi  a 
following,  going  from  east  to  west : — Dendi,  or  as  it  is  now  gei 
called  D6ndina,  the  country  between  Eebbi  and  Siy,t  which  ] 
described  in  the  account  of  my  own  journey,  and  which  seems  t( 
contained  a  Songhay  population  from  tolerably  ancient  times,  al 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  we  find  none  ( 
three  divisions  of  this  important  province  specified,  not  even  Kei 
Z5gha.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
origin,  and  as  their  history,  especially  that  of  Z&gha,  which  see 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  more  celebrated  town  of  the  same 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  would  be  highly  interesting. 

The  country  from  hence  towards  the  capital  we  never  find  com] 
by  Ahmed  Bab^  under  a  general  name,  nor  do  we  meet  with  the  i 
of  Zab^rma  or  Z^rma,  which  I  therefore  conclude  to  be  of  more  i 
origin,  although  that  country,  at  present  so  named,  was  evidently 
prised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay.  West  of  G^gho,  on  the  banks 
river,  we  next  find  the  province  of  Banku  or  Bengu,t  which  evi( 
comprised  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  studded  with  islands, 
find  the  inspector  of  the  harbour  of  Kabara  taking  refuge  in  the  d 
of  Banku,  with  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  the  tc 
1  the  people  of  Morocco.     Passing  then  by  the  province  of  Banfe 

'!  limits  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  we  come  to  th( 

§vince  of  Bel  or  Bal,  which  evidently  comprised  the  country  on  the 
side  of  the  river  round  about  Timbuktu,  and,  perhaps,  some  dii 
westwards  ;  but  without  including  that  town  itself,  which  had  a  go^ 
1 6  of  its  own,  nor  even  the  harbour  of  K^bara,  which  at  that  time  \ 

j[J  sufficient   importance  to  be  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  s 

officer,  or  "  farma,"  who,  however,  seems  to  have  been  subjecte 
|j[  certain  degree  to  the  inspection  of  the  Bal-mS,  or  the  governor  o 

who  was  able  to  call  him  to  account  §     The  governor  of  the  pro?ii 
Bal,  who  bore  the  peculiar  title  of  "  Bal-md,"  a  word  likewise  of 
iL  dingo  origin,  ma  corresponding  to  the  Songhay  word  "koy,"  see 

have  been  of  great  importance  in  a  military  respect,  while  in  a 
point  of  view  the  governor  of  the  town  of  Timbuktu  enjoyed  p< 

*  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society^  vol.  ix.,  p.  554.  If  there 
mistake,  there  was  a  "  koy  "  as  well  as  a  "  farma  "  in  some  of  the  pro 
such  as  Bara. 

t  A  governor  of  the  town  of  Say  is  perhaps  indicated  under  the 
Say-weli.     Ibid.,  p.  550. 

I  That  Banku  lay  between  Timbuktu  and  Ghago  is  evident  from  tl 
that  the  governor  of  that  province  fled  to  Gagho,  when  Mohammed 
the  governor  of  Bel,  or  Bal,  marched  upon  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

5  See  the  account  in  the /oHr«a/  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  54 
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{teater  authority,  and  the  office  of  the  T(imbutu-koy  seems  always  to 
laFe  been  filled  by  a  learned  man  or  &kih,  proving  that  this  town  was 
egaided  at  that  time  as  the  seat  of  learning ;  and  that  the  fdkih  who 
ovemed  the  town  of  Timb^tu  possessed  great  power  is  evident  from 
le  £acty  that  Ahmed  'Bkhk  mentions  it  as  a  proof  ot  great  neglect  on  the 
mt  of  Al  H&di  the  governor  of  Tindfrma,  that  he  did  not  go  in  person 
>  the  kiidhi  to  pay  him  his  compliments. 

Proceeding  then  westward  from  Bal  and  Timbuktu,  we  come  to  the 
ay  important  province  of  Ktlrmina,  with  the  capital  Tindlrma,  which 
ay  often  served  as  a  residence  for  the  king  himself,  and  became  the 
iKXien  seat  of  Askfa  Ddtid.  The  importance  of  the  province  of 
teiina  seems  to  have  been  based,  not  merely  upon  its  military 
Irength  and  populousness,  but  upon  the  circumstance  of  its  having  to 
ipply  Songhay  Proper,  together  with  its  two  large  towns  of  Gfigho  and 
!(Uda,  with  grain ;  and  it  is  evidently  on  this  account  that  the  governor 
fihat  province  is  on  one  occasion  called  the  store-keeper  and  provider 
fthe  king.*  South-west  from  the  province  of  KOrmina,  there  were 
TO  provinces,  Dirma  f  and  Bara,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  it  is 
ifScuIt  to  determine ;  except  that  we  know  that  Bara  must  have  lain 
ither  along  the  south-easterly  branch  of  the  river ;  while  Dirma,  having 
nbably  derived  this  name  from  the  town  of  Dfre,  is  most  likely  to  be 
ooght  for  on  the  north-westerly  branch,  although  Cailli6  places 
Mmnan,  as  he  calls  it,  south  of  the  river.  The  province  or  district  ot 
lOik  X  may  probably  be  identical  with  the  district  round  the  important 
own  of  S&,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake  Debu. 
^oceeding  further  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  the  province  of  M^sina, 
I  name  which,  under  the  form  of  Misfn,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
itter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  by  El  Bekrf,  but  the  limits  of  which 
tis  very  difficult  to  define,  although  it  is  clear  that  its  central  part  com- 
■ises  the  island  formed  by  the  different  branches  of  the  river,  the 
teyo  ball^o  and  the  Miyo  ghanneo,  or  dhann6o,  and  probably  com- 
liied  in  former  times  the  ancient  and  most  important  town  of  Z^gha 
he  chief  seat  of  Tekrtir,  which  Hdj  Mohammed  Askia  had  conquered  in 
he  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  peculiar,  however,  and  probably  serves 
ftdiow  the  preponderance  of  the  element  of  the  FUlbe  in  M^sina,  where 
hey  seem  to  have  established  tliemselves  from  very  ancient  times,  that 
he  governor  of  this  province  bore  the  title  of  M^ina-mangha,  instead 
flUsina-farma. 

To  the  north-west  of  Mdsina,  we  have  the  province  of  B^ghena,  which 
OBiprised  the  central  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ghana,  or 
iltfnata,  and  the  important  town  of  Bi'ru,  or  Walata,  which,  before 
imbfiktu  rose  to  greater  importance,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  time  of 

*  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  514: — "Then  he  made  Kishya 

iftig  of  Kiirmina,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  mezr  a." 

f  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dirma  was  originally  the  name  or  the  title  of 

!  govemor  of  Dire,  as  Balm4  was  that  of  the  governor  of  Bal,  and  that  it  was 

lAer  times  conferred  upon  the  province  of  which  he  was  the  ruler.     Cailli6, 

.  ii.,  p.  29. 

\  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society^  p.  544. 
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Sonni  'All,  was  the  great  centre  of  commerce  in  this  part  of  Ne| 
The  province  of  B^ghena  was  also  of  considerable  importa 
account  of  its  situation,  bordering,  as  it  did,  closely  upon  the 
parts  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  which,  at  this  time,  formed  aln 
only  portion  that  remained  of  that  vast  empire,  and  which  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Songhay  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  < 
Even  the  Im6shagh  or  Tuarek  became  tributaries. 

South  of  the  river  two  other  provinces  are  mentioned  by 
B^b^,  namely,  the  province  of  H6mbori,  which  from  the  natur( 
country  was  also  called  Tondi,  or  El  Hajri,  and  Burgu,  or  rathei 
hough  the  latter  country  was  apparently  never  entirely  subjecte 

The  governors  of  these  provinces  were  certainly  possessed 
siderable  power,  and  belonging,  as  they  did  in  general,  to  tl 
family,  exercised  a  very  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  destiniei 
empire,  as  at  the  same  time  the  central  government  became  wt 
debiHtated.  The  governor  of  KOrmina,  especially,  conscious 
important  influence  and  the  rich  character  of  his  province,  w 
prone  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  For  as  it  was  certainly  a  great  adv 
the  scale  of  civilisation,  that  it  was  not  customary  amongst  the  S 
to  murder  the  younger  brothers  of  the  newly  elected  king,  or  to 
them  incapable  of  aspiring  to  the  royal  dignity  by  depriving  \ 
their  sight  (as  is  still  the  custom  in  Wfid^y),  or  in  some  other  : 
disabling  them ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  doubt  very  pre 
to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  that  so  many  royal  princes  were  cor 
installed  as  governors  of  powerful  provinces,  some  of  them  sitii 
a  great  distance  from  the  capital.  Such  a  government  coul 
prosper  under  the  rule  of  a  powerful  king,  such  as  Mohammed 
Askfa  was  during  his  most  vigorous  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  government  of  Songhay  ^ 
more  despotic  than  that  of  B6mu,  where,  as  I  have  had  occa 
relate,  the  election  of  a  new  king  from  among  the  royal  princ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  three  electors,  themselves  chosen  from  tl 
trustworthy  men  of  the  country;  while  the  kings  of  Songhay 
originally  to  have  designated  their  own  successor  among  th< 
princes,  there  being  even  an  established  dignity  of  something 
heir-apparent  or  crown-prince,  with  the  title  of  "fer^ng-man^ 
but  this  principle,  as  is  naturally  the  case  in  barbaric  states  witb 
written  constitution,  was  only  observed  as  long  as  the  king  ex 
paramount  authority,  while  we  see  in  other  cases  the  army,  or 

*  The  exact  meaning  of  the  title  "fereng-mangha,"  and  the  authori 
which  it  was  invested,  are  not  quite  clear ;  for  although  there  is  littl 
that  " ferdng-mangha "  signifies  "great  prince,"  it  is  remarkable 
various  occasions  we  find  two  "  ferdng-mangha "  instead  of  one ;  a 
stated  of  Mohammed  Ban  Askia,  that  he  expressly  designated  two  (. 
p.  545).  Moreover,  we  find  that  neither  of  these  two  was  taken  into 
in  appointing  a  successor  (ib.,  p.  546).  But  another  passage  (ib.,  p 
not  less  clear,  stating  plainly  that,  the  ferdng-mangha  having  fallen  i) 
the  Askia  named  another  prince  as  his  successor,  implying  clei 
identity  of  the  title  "  ferdng-mangha  "  with  that  of  heir-apparent. 
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iful  governor,  choosing  a  successor,  as  that  of  Dendi,  who  deposed 
Lznmed  Btokori,  and  installed  in  his  place  Ask  fa  Ismdfl. 
I  stated  before,  we  do  not  even  find  in  Songhay  a  regular  vizier ; 
e  find  a  sort  of  treasurer  in  the  person  of  the  "  khatib,"  that  is  to 
he  im&m  who  preaches  before  the  congregation  every  Friday. 
we  find  the  great  Hdj  Mohammed  Askia  taking  the  whole  of  the 
f  which  he  thought  necessary  for  his  royal  pilgrimage,  viz. 
x>  mithkids,  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
iatib  'Omfir ;  *  but  we  even  find,  in  another  passage,  the  same 
\  authorised  to  liberate  a  princely  prisoner ;  and,  from  a  third 
jct  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  khatib  in  Gfigho  exercised  the 
authority  as  the  kddhi  in  Timbuktu,  although  we  find  a  k^dhi 
»  him  in  the  capital. 

tre  appears  to  have  been  an  established  state  prison  in  Songhay, 
y,  in  a  place  called  Kanttj,  the  exact  situation  of  which,  however, 
i  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  This  prison  could  not  fail  to 
le  of  great  importance  as  the  dissensions  and  feuds  in  the  royal 
'  increased ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  was 
full  of  royal  prisoners,  and,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  account 
various  assassinations  which  occurred  there,  fully  corresponded 
the  character  of  the  Tower  in  the  middle  ages.  There  is  no 
that  polygamy,  with  its  consequent  intrigues  in  the  harim,  was 
def  cause  of  the  speedy  decline  of  the  Songhay  empire  from  the 
position  it  had  attained  under  the  rule  of  Sonni  'All  and  Hd^j 
mmed  Askfa.  The  large  number  of  ambitious  children  that 
D^dd,  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Songhay  rulers,  left  behind  him, 
I  especially  to  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  speedy 
le;  but  the  example  had  been  set  by  that  ruler  himself,  who, 
g  no  other  claims  to  the  royal  dignity  than  his  talent  and  energy, 
ed  against  his  liege  lord,  whom  he  conquered  and  supplanted,  but 
imsdf  to  endure  the  misfortune  of  being  persecuted,  and  finally 
)ned  in  his  old  age,  by  his  own  son  Musa. 

the  subject  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  the  state  ot  society 
ighay  during  its  period  of  power,  we  find  but  little  in  the  short 
ts  which  I  was  able  to  make  from  the  history  of  Ahmed  B^bi ; 
few  hints  as  to  some  remarkable  usages  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Isl&m,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  adopted  by  the  royal  family 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era ;  but  we  learn  from 
ninent  Andalusian  geographer  El  BekrI,  who  finished  his  work  on 
.  in  the  year  1067,  that  while  the  king  was  a  Moslim  by  law,  re- 
g  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  emblems  of  his  authority,  a 
,  ring,  and  a  copy  of  the  Kur^n,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
yj  an  Emfr  el  Mtimenin  (from  Egypt),  the  greater  part  of  the 
itants  even  of  the  capital,  at  that  time,  were  still  addicted  to 
isin;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  from  the  description  of  Leo 
aus,  and  from  what  we  observe  in  Negroland  at  the  present  day, 
?en  during  the  time  of  the  Askias,  the  greater  part  of  the  natives 

*  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society ^  p.  533. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  555. 
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of  the  country  were  idolaters,  at  least  in  heart  and  superstitious  usages. 
However,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  received,  in  more  ancient  times^ 
several  institutions  from  the  Egyptians,  with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt, 
they  maintained  an  intercourse,  by  means  of  the  energetic  inhabitants 
of  Atijila,  from  a  relatively  ancient  period ;  and  among  these  institutions 
I  feel  justified  in  reckoning  the  great  care  which  the  Songhay  bestowed 
upon  their  dead.  We  see  that  even  those  among  their  kings  who  died 
in  the  very  remotest  part  of  the  empire  were  transported  with  the 
greatest  trouble  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  be  buried  there  with  due 
ceremony.  For  instance,  Sonni  'All  had  died  in  Gurma ;  but  his  soos^ 
who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition,  took  out  his  entrails,  and  filled 
his  inside  with  honey,  in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  from  putre* 
faction.  The  remains  of  Askia  D^tid  were  transported  all  the  way  froni 
Tindirma  to  G^gho  in  a  boat.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  dis- 
tinguished enemies,  we  find  strict  orders  given  to  perform  towards  them 
the  ceremonies  usual  with  the  dead. 

The  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seems  not  to  have  been 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  IsUm,  but  appears  rather  to  have 
been  traditionally  handed  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity.    Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  IsUm  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  the  civilisation  of  these  people,  and  we  even  find  a 
Medreseh   mentioned  in   G^gho,  an  establishment  the  institution  of 
which  we  have  probably  to  assign  to  El  Hij  Mohammed,  who,  while <» 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  solicited  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  Egypt,  and  especially  that  of  the  sheikh  JeUl  e*  din  e*  Soyfiti,  as  to      j 
the  best  method  of  propagating  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  his  own     \ 
country.  ^      J 

The  influence  of  learning  and  study,  even  in  the  royal  family,  i>     * 


apparent  enough  from  the  example  of  the  pretender  Mohammed  t, 
Bdnkori,  who,  when  on  his  march  to  G^gho,  ready  to  fight  the  king  B  i 
H5,j  Askfa,  was  induced  by  the  kddhi  of  Timbuktu,  whom  he  by  chance  r 
visited,  to  give  up  his  ambitious  designs  for  a  quiet  course  of  study,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  disappointment  of  his  army,  who  expected 
to  be  led  by  him,  in  a  bloody  contest,  to  power  and  wealth.  Ahmed 
Bab^  himself,  the  author  of  the  history  of  Songhay,  who  gives  a  long 
list  of  learned  natives  of  Negroland,  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  \ 
of  the  learning  in  Timbuktu  at  that  time.  He  had  a  library  of  l,6oo 
books. 

A  great  deal  ot  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Songhay  during  th* 
dominion  of  the  Asklas,  especially  in  the  towns  of  G^gho  and  Kfiidya;    j, 
the  latter  being,  as  it  appears,  the  especial  market  for  gold  as  early  as   ^ 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.     Salt,  too,  was  the  staple 


r 


^ 


i=- 


commodity,  while  shells  already  at  that  time  constituted  the  general    y 

J  same  kind  of  shells  that  arc    \ 
used  at  present,  but  a  different  sort  which  were  introduced  from  Peraa;     , 


currency  of  the  market ;  not,  however,  the 


and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  Arabs  found  their  way  into  this  part  of  Negroland.  That  Timbtikttt 
also,  since  the  decline  of  Biru  or  WaUta,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  formed  an  important  place  for  foreign  commerce,  is 
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rident  from  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  Ghaddmcs,  even  at  the 
Jdng  of  the  town  by  the  Bash&  J<3dar,  inhabited  the  same  quarter  as 
:  the  present  day. 

We  also  see,  from  Leo's  account,*  that  the  king  of  Songhay  was 
bliged  to  spend  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue  in  the  purchase  of 
ones  from  Barbary,  by  means  of  which  he  improved  the  native  breed, 
B  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  B6mu,  cavalry  constituting  the  principal 
ulitaiy  strength  of  countries  in  the  state  of  civilisation  which  prevails 
1  Negroland.  We  also  find  coats  of  mail  mentioned,  as  well  as  brass 
idmets,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  even  a  single  musketeer,  nor  is  the 
He  of  any  firearms  intimated  by  Ahmed  B^b^,  although  he  distinctly 
lescribes  several  engagements,  and  even  single  combats.  It  was  this 
ncamstance  which  secured  to  the  small  army  sent  by  the  Emperor  of 
larocco,  a  superiority  which  could  not  be  contested  by  any  numbers 
irinch  the  last  Askfa,  ruling  over  a  kingdom  of  vast  extent  but  under- 
Bdned  by  intrigues  and  civil  war,  was  able  to  oppose  to  it ;  and  we 
must  not  conclude,  from  this  circumstance,  that  an  army  of  4,000 
Den  was  a  great  thing  at  that  time  in  point  of  numbers,  for  the  kings  of 
Negroland,  at  least  those  of  Songhay  and  BOrnu,  at  that  period,  were 
able  to  raise  greater  armies  than  any  of  the  present  kings  of  those 
legjkms  could  bring  together,  and  we  hear  of  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  Songhay  not  having  procured  at 

tliit  time — the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era — even  the  smallest 

Bohiber  of  firearms,  is  remarkable,  if  we  compare  with  it  the  fact  which 

Have  dwelt  upon  in  its  proper  place,  that  Edris  Alaw6ma,  the  king  of 

Bftnu  who  ruled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed 

I  considerable  number  of  muskets.    The  cannon  which  was  found 

numg  the  Songhay  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Moroccains  had, 

Ihwe  no  doubt,  formed  part  of  the  present  which  the  Portuguese  had 

foarded  to  Askfa  Mtisa,  as  we  shall  further  see  in  detail  in  the  chron- 

■bgical  tables ;  but  the  fact  of  the  enemy  having  found  tliis  piece  ot 

naoance  among  the  spoil  of  the  capital,  and  not  in  the  thick  of  the 

tafle,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Songhay  did  not  know  how  to  use 

^  Ais  for  the  matchlocks,  which  even  at  the  present  day  are  preserved 

*  G^ho,  and  of  which,  by  some  accident,  I  did  not  obtain  a  sight, 

4^  belonged  originally  to  the  very  conquerors  from  Morocco,  who 

^ftorwards,  as  Rum&,  formed  a  stationary  garrison,  and  even  a  certain 

^ifBtocratic  body,  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Side  by  side  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  no  doubt,  many 
WxiTOus  customs  were  retained,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lash,  which  in 
^^ha  parts  of  Negroland  we  find  rarely  employed,  except  in  the  case 
f  slaves,  but  which,  in  Songhay,  we  see  made  use  of  constantly,  even 
H  &e  case  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  ;  and  instances  occur,  as  in 
kit  of  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  El  Hldi,  under  the  king  El  Hdj, 
f  penons  being  fiogged  to  death.t 

It  is  certainly  a  memorable  fact,  of  which  people  in  Europe  had 
ascely  any  idea,  that  a  ruler  of  Morocco,  at  the  time  when  Spain 

*  Leo  Africanus,  1.  vii.,  c.  3. 

f  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  543. 
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had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  power  under  Philip  II.,  and  was  filled 
with  precious  metals,  should  open  an  access  to  an  extensive  and  rich 
country,  from  whence  to  procure  himself  an  unlimited  supply  of  gold,- 
to  the  surprise  of  all  the  potentates  of  Europe.  It  is,  moreover,  a  veiy 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  soldiery  by  means  of  which  MfiUy 
H^med  subdued  that  far-distant  kingdom,  and  who  were  left  as  a  garri- 
son in  the  conquered  towns,  intermarrying  with  the  females  of  tlie 
country,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Portuguese  did  in  India,  managed  to 
rule  those  extensive  regions  by  themselves,  even  long  after  they  had 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco^ 
whose  soldiers  these  Rumd  originally  had  been,  Rumd,  or  Erm&  beiqg 
the  plural  form  of  R^mi,  •*  shooter  "  or  "  sharpshooter  ;  '*  and  althouc^ 
they  appear  never  to  have  formed  a  compact  body  ruled  by  a  singlo* 
individual,  but  rather  a  number  of  small  aristocratic  communities^  th^ 
Rumd  in  Timbtiktu  having  scarcely  any  connection  with  those  ill 
B^ghena,  nay,  probably  not  even  with  those  in  Bamba  and  G^gho,  yel 
superior  discipline  enabled  them  to  keep  their  place.  The  nationalit|> 
of  these  Rum&  puzzled  me  a  long  time,  while  I  was  collecting  informa- 
tion on  these  regions  in  the  countries  farther  eastward  ;  and  they  hawj 
lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  traveller  Raffenel,*  durifl|f 
his  journey  to  Ka^ta,  when  he  learnt  so  much  about  a  people,  whom  L 
he  calls  "  Arama,"  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  distinct  tribe,  althou|^ 
the  vocabulary  which  he  collected  of  their  idiom,  shows  it  to  be  nothing 
but  a  slight  variety  of  the  Songhay  language.  However,  it  is  clev,- 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  dominion  exercised  by  this  set  of 
half-castes  could  not  but  be  of  a  very  precarious  character ;  and  after 
a  protracted  struggle  with  the  smaller  tribes  around,  they  have  beca 
entirely  crushed  by  the  Tuarek,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Sopghajr  t 
form  at  present  an  integral  part  of  the  degraded  native  population,  : ' 
although  they  have  preserved  their  name  of  Rum^  or,  as  the  name  I 
is  generally  pronounced,  Rumml,  and  still  claim  a  sort  of  moral  \ 
ascendency. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that  Timbuktu  has  ratbtt 
unjustly  figured  in  Europe  as  the  centre  and  the  capital  of  a  great-  1 
Negro  empire,  while  it  never  acted  more  than  a  secondary  part,  at,  ' 
least  in  earlier  times ;  and  this  character  evidently  appears  from  the 
narrative  of  Ebn  Batuta's  journey,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  on  account  of  Timbtiktu  becoming  the  seat  of  Moham- 
medan learning  and  Mohammedan  worship,  and  owing  to  the  noUe 
character  of  its  buildings,  well  deserving  to  rank  as  a  city  or  "  medlna,"  a. 
title  which  the  capital  itself  perhaps  never  deserved,  it  always  enjoyed 
great  respect,  even  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  latter ;  and  ailer 
G^gho  or  G6g6  had  relapsed  into  insignificance,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  by  the  Rum^  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  TimbOktu,  oa  j 
account  of  its  greater  proximity  to  Morocco,  became  the  more  important  j 
place,  where  gradually  the  httle  commerce  which  still  remained  in  that  \ 
distracted  region  of  the  Niger  was  concentrated.     But,  nevertheless^    \ 

*  See  Raffenel,  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  U  pays  des  Negres  (made  in  1847X    \ 
Paris,  1856,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S^getseq.;  the  Vocabulary,  ibid.  p.  399,  ei  sgq. 
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during  the  age  of  anarchy  which  succeeded  to  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Rumi,  and  owing  to  the  oppression  from  the  Tuarek 
tribes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  B^mbara  and  Fulbe  on  the  other,  the 
itate  of  affairs  could  not  be  very  settled ;  and  the  town,  shaken  as  it  was 
to  its  very  base  by  that  fearful  struggle  of  the  inhabitants  with  the 
Kfldhi  Mtistapha,  with  massacre,  rapine,  and  conflagration  following  in 
its  train,  could  not  but  decline  greatly  from  its  former  splendour  ;  yet 
inder  the  alternately  predominating  influence  of  paganism,  represented 
■ost  strongly  by  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  B^mbara,  and  of  Mohammedan- 
km,  represented  by  the  Arab  tribes,*  it  struggled  on,  till  in  consequence 
tf  its  being  conquered  by  the  Ftilbe  of  M^ina,  in  the  year  1826,  a  few 
Moths  before  the  unfortunate  Major  Laing  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
-iBini,  it  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  its  commerce.    For  these 
peopte,  owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  Mohammedanism  in  this  part  of 
k^oland  by  their  countryman  *Othm&n  dan  F6diye,t  had  become  far 
ttore  fanatical  champions  of  the  faith  than  the  Arabs  and  Moors  ;  and 
iRsting  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  conquered  city,  as  well  as  the 
Areigners  who  used  to  visit  it,  with  extreme  rigour,  according  to  the 
pRJudices  which  they  had  imbibed,  they  could  not  fail  to  ruin  almost 
the  whole  commercial  activity  of  the  place.    Their  oppression  was  not 
confined  to  the  pagan  traders,  the  Wangarlwa,  who  carry  on  almost 
the  whole  commerce  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Niger,  but  extended 
tmxk  to  the  Mohammedan  merchants  from  the  north,  especially  the 
baders  from  Taw^t  and  Ghaddmes,  against  whom  the  Morocco  mer- 
chants, instigated  by  a  feeling  of  petty  rivalry,  succeeded  in  directing 
dieir  rancour.     It  was  in   consequence  of  this  oppression,  especially 
after  a  further  increase  of  the  Ftilbe  party  in  the  year  1831,  that  the 
Ghad&msfye  people  induced  the  Sheikh  el  Mukht^,  the  elder  brother 
of  £1  Bak^y,  and  successor  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  to  remove  his  residence 
from  the  hille,  or  billet  e'  sheikh  el  Mukht^,  in  Azawdd,  half  a  day  s 
joumey  from  the  well  Bel  Mehdn  to  Timbuktu.     Thus  we  find  in  this 
distracted  place  a  third  power  stepping  in  between  the  Fulbc  on  the  one 
ride  and  the  Tuarek  on  the  other,  and  using  tlie  power  of  the  latter  as 
frr  as   their  want  of  centralisation  allowed,  against  the   overbearing 
daiacter  of  the  former.     In  consequence  of  this  continued  collision,  tlic 
l^iarek  drove  the  Fulbe  completely  out  of  the  town,  about  the  year 
1S44,  when  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which 
■  great  number  of  the  latter  were  either  slain  or  drowned.     But  the 
nctory  of  the  Tuarek  was  of  no  avail,  and  only  plunged  the  distracted 
lovm  into  greater  misery ;   for,  owing  to  its  peculiar  situation  on  the 
border  of  a  desert  tract,  Timbtiktu  cannot  rely  upon  its  own  resources, 
Imt  must  always  be  dependent  upon  those  who  rule  the  more  fertile 

•  This  condition  of  the  town  explains  the  great  divergence  of  reports  as  to 
tbe  creed  prevalent  in  Timbuktu ;  but  it  is  unintelligible  that  a  person  could 
Whudly  visit  the  town  without  becoming  aware  that  it  contained  several 
Miques^  and  very  large  ones,  too,  for  such  a  place. 

t  Sec  what  I  have  said  about  the  Sheikh  Ahmedu,  or  rather  Mohammed 
Ubbo^  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamda-Allahi,  having  brought  from 
Gando  the  religious  banner  under  which  he  conquered  Masina 
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tracts  higher  up  the  river ;  and  the  ruler  of  M^ina  had  only  to  forbid 
the  exportation  of  com  from  his  dominions  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of 
Timbuktu  to  the  utmost  distress,    A  compromise  was  therefore  agreed 
to  in  the  year  1846,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bak^y, 
between  the  different  parties,  to  the  effect  that  Timbtiktu  should  be 
dependent  on  the  Ftilbe  without  being  garrisoned  by  a  military  iotcs, 
the   tribute  being  collected  by  two  kadhis,  one  Pull6,  and  the  other 
Songhay,  who  should  themselves  decide  all  cases  of  minor  importana^ 
the  more  important  ones  being  referred  to  the  capital.    But,  neverthe- 
less, the  government  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  police,  as  far  as  it  goe^ 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  Songhay  mayors,  wdth  the  title  of  emir,  but 
who  have  scarcely  any  effective  power,  placed  as  they  are  between  the 
Ftilbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tuarek  on  the  other,  and  holding  their     ^ 
ground  against  the  former  through  the  two  k^dhis,  and  against  the      '\ 
latter  by  means  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bak5.y.    Such  is  the  distracted  state  cf 
this  town,  which  cannot  be  remedied  before  a  strong  and  intelligent 
power  is  again  established  on  this  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  so 
eminently  favourable  for  commerce. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  history  of  Songhay, 
I  proceed  to  give  a  diary  of  my  stay  in  Timbtiktu. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FIRST  MONTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  TIMBUKTU. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  during  the  absence  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy, 
whose  special  guest  I  professed  to  be,  my  house  should  be  locked  up 
and  no  one  allowed  to  pay  me  a  visit.     However,  while  my  luggage 
was  being  got  in,  r.  umbers  of  people  gained  access  to  the  house,  and 
came   to   pay  me  their  compliments,  and  while  they  scrutinised  my 
luggage,  part  of  which  had  rather  a  foreign  appearance,  some  of  them 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  my  nationality.     But  of  course  it  could  never 
have  been  my  intention  to  have  impressed  these  people  with  the  belief 
of  my  being  a  Mohammedan  ;  for  having  been  known  as  a  Christian  all 
along  my  road  as  far  as  Libtlko,  with  which  province  the  Arabs  of 
Azawad  keep  up  a  continual  intercourse,  although  there  the  people 
would  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  a  European,  the  news  of  my  real 
character  could  not  fail  soon  to  transpire ;  and  it  was  rather  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  our  extremely  slow  progress  and 
our  roundabout  direction,  the  news  had  not  anticipated  us,     I  had  been 
obliged  to  a(iopt  the  character  of  a  Mohammedan,  in  order  to  traverse 
with  some  degree  of  safety  the  country  of  the  Tuarek,  and  to  enter  the 
town  of  Timbtiktu,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  Ftilbe  of 
Hamda-Allahi,  while  I  had  not  yet  obtained  the  protection  of  the  chief 
whose  name    and  character  alone    had  inspired  me  \Wth   sufficient 
confidence  to  enter  upon  this  enterprise. 
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Thus  I  had  now  reached  the  object  of  my  arduous  undertaking ;  but 
k  was  apparent  from  the  very  first,  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the  triumph 
of  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  in  quiet  and  repose. 
The  continuous  excitement  of  the  protracted  struggle,  and  the  un- 
certainty whether  I  should  succeed  in  my  undertaking,  had  sustained 
my  weakened  frame  till  I  actually  reached  this  city ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
was  there,  and  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  I  entered  my  house,  I 
was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  Yet  never  were  presence  of 
mind  and  bodily  energy  more  required ;  for  the  first  night  which  I 
passed  in  Timbtlktu  was  disturbed  by  feelings  of  alarm  and  serious 
anxiety. 

On  the  morning  of  September  8th,  the  first  news  I  heard  was,  tliat 
Hamm^di  the  rival  and  enemy  of  El  Bakdy  had  informed  the  FCilbc,  or 
Tiillto,  that  a  Christian  had  entered  the  town,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  had  come  to  the  determination  of  killing  him.  However,  these 
rnmours  did  not  cause  me  any  great  alarm,  as  I  entertained  the  false 
hope  that  I  might  rely  on  the  person  who,  for  the  time,  had  undertaken  to 
protect  me :  but  my  feeling  of  security  was  soon  destroyed,  this  very 
man  turning  out  my  greatest  tormentor.  I  had  destined  for  him  a 
veiy  handsome  gift,  consisting  of  a  fine  cloth  berntis,  a  cloth  kaftcin,  and 
two  tobes,  one  of  silk  and  the  other  of  indigo-dyed  cotton,  besides  some 
smaller  articles;  but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these,  and 
peremptorily  raised  the  present  to  the  following  formidable  pro- 
portions : — 

Shells. 

Two  blue  bernuses  of  the  best  quality,  worth .        •        •        •  ioo,cco 

One  kaftan 40,000 

Two  waistcoats ;  one  red  and  one  blue i5,cco 

Two  silk  tobes 35i5co 

Two  Nupe  tobes 30,000 

A  pair  of  small  pistols,  with  7  lbs.  of  fine  powder   . 

Ten  Spanish  dollars 

Two  English  razors,  and  many  other  articles  .        • 


•        • 


While  levying  this  heavy  contribution  upon  me,  in  order  to  take  from 
the  affair  its  vexatious  character,  my  host  stated,  that  as  their  house 
and  their  whole  establishment  were  at  my  disposal,  so  my  property 
ought  to  be  at  theirs.  But  even  this  amount  of  property  did  not  satisfy 
him,  norwere  his  pretensions  hmited  to  this  ;  for,  the  following  day,  he 
exacted  an  almost  equal  amount  of  considerable  presents  from  me,  such 
as  two  cloth  kaftans,  two  silk  hamail,  or  sword  belts,  three  other  silk 
tobes,  one  of  the  species  called  jellabi,  one  of  that  called  harlr,  and  the 
tfahrd  of  the  kind  called  filfil,  one  Ntipe  tobe,  three  tarkedis,  a  small 
riz-barrelled  pistol,  and  many  other  things.  He  promised  me,  however, 
on  his  part,  that  he  would  not  only  make  presents  of  several  of  these 
articles  to  the  Tuarek  chiefs,  but  that  he  would  also  send  a  handsome 
gift  to  the  governor  of  Hamda-Allahi ;  but  this  latter  condition  at  least, 
dtfiough  the  most  important,  considering  that  the  town  was  formally 
subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of  Masina,  was  never  fulfilled ; 

**  20 
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and  although  1  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  I  had  for  the  purposes  of  ' 
my  journey,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  give  up  such  a  large  \ 
proportion  of  my  very  limited  property  to  a  younger  brother  of  the  i 
chief  under  whose  protection  I  was  to  place  myself.  Thus  my  first  ' 
day  in  Timbtiktu  passed  away,  preparing  me  for  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  anxiety  which  I  should  have  to  go  through ;  even  those  who 
professed  to  be  my  friends  treating  me  with  so  little  consideration. 

However,  the  second  day  of  my  residence  here  was  more  promising. 
I  received  visits  from  several  respectable  people,  and  I  began  to  enter 
with  spirit  upon  my  new  situation,  and  to  endeavour  by  forbearance  to 
accommodate  myself  to  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was  placed. 
The  state  of  my  health  also  seemed  to  improve,  and  I  felt  a  great  deal 
better  than  on  the  preceding  day.  I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  about,  but 
was  confined  within  the  walls  of  my  house.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
effect  of  this  want  of  exercise  as  much  as  possible,  to  enjoy  fresh  air 
and  at  the  same  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  principal  features  of 
the  town,  through  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  move  about  at  pleasure, 
I  ascended  as  often  as  possible  the  terrace  of  my  house.  This  afforded 
an  excellent  view  over  the  northern  quarters  of  the  town.  On  the 
north  was  the  massive  mosque  of  S^nkor6,  which  had  just  been  restored 
to  all  its  former  grandeur  through  the  influence  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakiy, 
and  gave  the  whole  place  an  imposing  character.  Neither  the  mosque 
Sidi  Y^hia,  nor  the  •*  great  mosque,"  or  Jfnger6-b6r,  was  seen  from  this 
point ;  but  towards  the  east  the  view  extended  over  a  wide  e'xpanse  of 
the  desert,  and  towards  the  south  the  elevated  mansions  of  the 
Ghaddmsiye  merchants  were  visible.  The  style  of  the  buildings  was 
various.  I  could  see  clay  houses  of  different  characters,  some  low  and 
unseemly,  others  rising  with  a  second  story  in  front  to  greater  elevation, 
and  making  even  an  attempt  at  architectural  ornament,  the  whole  being 
interrupted  by  a  few  round  huts  of  matting.  The  sight  of  this  spectacle 
afforded  me  sufficient  matter  of  interest,  although,  the  streets  being  very 
narrow,  only  little  was  to  be  seen  of  the  intercourse  carried  on  in  thein, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  market  in  the  northern  quarter,  which 
was  exposed  to  view  on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  the 
sand-hills  which,  in  course  of  time,  have  accumulated  round  the 
mosque. 

But  while  the  terrace  of  my  house  served  to  make  me  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  town,  it  had  also  the  disadvantage  of  expoang 
me  fully  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers  by,  so  that  I  could  only  slowly  and 
with  many  interruptions  succeed  in  making  a  sketch  of  the  scene  thus 
offered  to  my  view.     At  the  same  time  I  became  aware  of  the  great 
inaccuracy  which  characterises  the  view  of  the  town  as  given  by  M^ 
Cailli6 ;  still,  on  the  whole,  the  character  of  the  single  dwellings  vidS 
well  represented  by  that  traveller,  the  only  error  being  that  in  bi^ 
representation  the  whole  town  seems  to  consist  of  scattered  and  quite 
isolated  houses,  while,  in  reality,  the  streets  are  entirely  shut  in,  a* 
the  dwellings  form  continuous  and  uninterrupted  rows.     But  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  that  Timbtiktu,  at  the   time   of  Cailli^'s  visit, 
was  not  so  well  off  as  it  is  at  present,  having  beeh  overrun  by  the  Ftilb^ 
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the  preceding  year,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing 
on  the  spot. 

Although  I  was  greatly  deh'ghted  at  the  pleasant  place  of  retreat  for 
refreshing  my  spirits  and  invigorating  my  body  by  a  little  exercise  which 
the  terrace  afforded  me,  I  was  disgusted  by  the  custom  which  prevails 
in  the  houses  like  that  in  which  I  was  lodged,  of  using  the  terrace  as  a 
sort  of  closet ;  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  my  guide  Ammer 
d  WalAti,  who  still  stayed  with  me  and  made  the  terrace  his  usual 
residence,  from  indulging  in  this  filthy  practice. 

Being  anxious  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  Europe  the  news  of  my  safe 
airival  in  this  far-famed  town,  I  was  busily  employed  in  writing  letters, 
which  gave  fresh  impulse  to  my  energy.  My  tormentor  Sidi  AlawAte 
himself  seemed  anxious  to  rouse  my  spirits,  which  he  could  not  but  be 
conscious  of  having  contributed  a  great  deal  to  depress,  by  sending  me 
word  that  he  himself  would  undertake  to  accompany  me  on  my  home 
journey,  as  he  intended  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mckka ;  but,  having 
ODce  had  full  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  character  of  this  man,  I 
placed  but  little  confidence  in  his  words. 

Meanwhile,  I  began  to  provide  what  was  most  necessary  for  my 
comfort,  and  bought  for  myself  and  my  people  a  piece  of  good  bleached 
calico,  **  shigge,"*  or  "  sehen  hindi,"  as  it  is  called  here,  for  13, 500  shells, 
and  three  pieces  of  unbleached  calico  for  8,000  each.  At  the  same 
time  I  sent  several  articles  into  the  market,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  the  currency  of  the  place,  3,000  shells  being  reckoned  equal  to  one 
Spanish  dollar. 

Thus  I  had  begun  to  make  myself  a  little  more  comfortable,  when 
suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the  loth,  while  I  was  suffering  from  another 
attack  of  fever,  I  was  excited  by  the  report  being  circulated,  that  the 
party  opposed  to  my  residence  in  the  town  w^as  arming  in  order  to  attack 
me  in  my  house.  Now,  I  must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fession of  sincere  friendship  made  to  me  by  Sidi  Alaw^te,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  himself  was  not  free  from  treachery,  and,  perhaps, 
was  in  some  respect  implicated  in  this  manoeuvre,  as  he  evidently  sup- 
posed that,  on  the  first  rumour  of  such  an  attack  being  intended,  I 
should  abandon  my  house,  or  at  least  my  property,  when  he  might  hope 
to  get  possession  underhand  of  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  latter 
before  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  straightforward 
man,  and  who  would  not  connive  at  such  intrigues.  With  this  view,  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  sent  a  female  servant  to  my  house,  advising  me  to 

•  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact,  that  we  find  this  native  name,  which  is 
pven  to  calico  in  the  region  of  the  Niger,  already  mentioned  by  that  most 
eminent  and  clear-sighted  of  Arab  geographers,  Abu  'Obaid  Allah  el  Bekrf, 
ift  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  fully  800  years  ago.  For,  in  describing 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  town  of  Silla,  which  has  become  so  familiar 
to  Europeans  in  consequence  of  Mungo  Park's  adventures,  he  expressly 
mentions  that  this  calico  was  called  "shi'gge"  by  the  natives  (El  Bekn, 
cd.  de  Slane,  1857,  p.  173).  Great  interest  is  imparted  by  such  incidents 
to  the  life  of  a  region  which,  to  the  common  observer,  seems  dead  and 
ttninteresting. 
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deposit  all  my  goods  *  in  safety  with  the  TAleb  el  Wdfi,  as  the  danger 
which  threatened  me  was  very  great ;  but  this  errand  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  rouse  my  spirits.  I  armed  immediately,  and  ordered  my 
servants  to  do  the  same,  and  my  supposed  protector  was  not  a  little 
astonished,  when  he  himself  came  shortly  afterwards  with  the  WaUti 
(who,  no  doubt,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair),  and  found  me 
ready  to  defend  myself  and  my  property,  and  to  repulse  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  upon  my  residence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
proceed.  He  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  fight  the  whole  population 
of  the  town,  uttering  the  words  "gtiwet  e*  Rtim,"  "strength  of  the 
Christians ; "  and  protested  that  I  was  quite  safe  under  his  protection 
and  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  certainly,  for  the  moment,  my  energetic 
conduct  had  dispersed  the  clouds  that  might  have  been  impending  over 
my  head. 

But  notwithstanding  his  repeated  protestations  of  sincere  friendship, 
and  although  he  confirmed  with  his  own  mouth  what  I  had  already 
heard  from  other  people,  that  he  himself  was  to  accompany  me  on  my 
return  journey  as  far  as  B6mu,  he  did  not  discontinue  for  a  moment  his 
importunity  in  begging  for  more  presents  day  by  day. 

One  day  he  called  on  me  in  company  with  his  principal  pupils,  and 
earnestly  recommended  me  to  change  my  religion,  and  from  an  un- 
believer to  become  a  true  believer.  Feeling  myself  strong  enough  in 
arguments  to  defend  my  own  religious  principles,  I  challenged  him  to 
demonstrate  to  me  the  superiority  of  his  creed,  telling  him  that  in  that 
case  I  should  not  fail  to  adopt  it,  but  not  till  then.  Upon  this,  he  and 
his  pupils  began  with  alacrity  a  spirited  discussion,  in  the  firm  hope 
that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  overcome  my  arguments ;  but  after  a 
little  while  they  found  them  rather  too  strong,  and  were  obliged  to  give 
in,  without  making  any  further  progress  at  the  time  in  their  endeavours 
to  persuade  me  to  turn  Mohammedan.  This  incident  improved  my 
situation  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  basing  my  safety  on  the  sincere 
esteem  which  several  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tracted for  me. 

While  thus  gaining  a  more  favourable  position,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
this  unprincipled  man,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter  from  his 
elder,  more  intelligent,  and  straightforward  brother,  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakdy  himself,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  full  of  the  most  assuring 
promises  that  I  should  be  quite  safe  under  his  protection,  and  that  he 

*  On  this  occasion,  which  was  a  rather  serious  one,  a  most  ridiculous  mis- 
understanding was  caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  dialect  used  in 
Timbuktu,  which  puzzled  me  and  my  .companions  very  often,  and  sometimes 
made  conversation  between  me  and  my  friends  very  difficult  and  intricate. 
When  the  servant  said  that  we  should  remove  all  our  "  haiwdn  "  from  our 
house,  supposing  that  she  meant  animals,  we  told  her  that  we  had  only  one 
animal  in  our  house,  viz.  my  horse ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  learned 
that  in  Timbuktu,  which  is  inhabited  mostly  by  such  Arabs  as  have  been  at 
a  former  period  dwellers  in  the  desert,  and  whose  property  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  camels  and  cattle,  the  word  "  haiwan  "  comprises  all  kinds  of 
movable  property. 
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would  soon  arrive  to  relieve  me  from  my  unsatisfactory  position.  And 
although  I  felt  very  unvirell  all  this  time,  and  especially  the  very  day 
that  I  received  this  message,  I  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  sending  the 
Sheikh  a  suitable  answer,  wherein  I  clearly  set  forth  all  the  motives 
which  had  induced  me  to  visit  this  city,  in  conformity  with  the  direct 
wish  of  the  British  government,  whose  earnest  desire  it  was  to  open 
friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  earth  ;  men- 
tioning among  other  Mohammedan  chiefs  with  whom  such  a  relation 
existed,  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejld,  Mtild  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  and  the  Im«1m 
of  Maskat ;  and  whose  altention  the  region  of  the  Great  River  (Niger), 
together  with  Timbuktu,  had  long  attracted.  At  the  same  time  I 
assured  him  that  his  own  fame  as  a  just  and  highly  inteUigent  man, 
which  I  had  received  from  my  friends  far  to  the  oast  in  the  heart  of 
Negroland,  had  inspired  me  with  full  confidence  that  I  should  be  safe 
under  his  protection.  In  consequence  of  the  views  which  I  set  forth 
in  this  letter,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  lasting  esteem  of  this 
excellent  man,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  contents  of  it,  that  on 
its  arrival  in  Gtindam,  where  he  was  at  the  time,  he  read  it  to  all  the 
principal  men,  Tuarek,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullin,  in  whose  company  he 
was  staying. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  to  secure  the  interest 
of  other  and  more  selfish  people,  I  gave  away  a  great  many  presents  ; 
but,  from  what  I  learned  afterwards,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
did  not  all  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Most  of 
them  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  greedy  Weled  Ammcr  Waldti, 
through  whose  hands  they  had  unfortunately  to  pass. 

The  day  that  I  received  the  important  message  from  the  Sheikh  has 
been  impressed  on  my  memory  with  so  much  greater  force,  as  it  was 
the  grand  festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  the  *Ald  el  Keblr.  Here 
also  in  this  city,  so  far  remote  from  the  centre  of  Mohammedan  worship, 
the  whole  population,  on  this  important  day,  said  their  prayers  outside 
the  town ;  but  there  being  no  paramount  chief  to  give  unity  to  the 
whole  of  the  festive  arrangements,  the  ceremonies  exhibited  no  striking 
features,  and  the  whole  went  off  very  tamely,  only  small  parties  of  from 
six  to  ten  persons  forming  groups  for  joining  in  prayer,  while  the  whole 
procession  comprised  scarcely  more  than  thirty  horses. 

After  my  fever  had  abated  for  a  day  or  two  it  returned  with  greater 
violence  on  the  17th,  and  I  felt  at  times  extremely  unwell  and  very 
weak,  and  in  my  feverish  state  was  less  inclined  to  bear  with  tran- 
quillity and  equanimity  all  the  exactions  and  contributions  levied  upon 
me  by  Sidi  Alaw&te.  We  had  a  thunderstorm  almost  every  day, 
followed  now  and  then  by  a  tolerable  quantity  of  rain  ;  the  greatest  fall 
of  rain,  according  to  the  information  which  I  was  able  to  gather,  annually 
occurring  during  the  month  of  September,  a  phenomenon  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  northerly  latitude  of  the  place.  This  humidity, 
together  with  the  character  of  the  open  hall  in  which  I  used  to  pass  the 
night  as  well  as  the  day,  increased  my  indisposition  not  a  little  ;  but  the 
regard  for  my  security  did  not  allow  me  to  seek  shelter  in  the  store-room 
wherein  I  had  placed  my  luggage,  and  which,  being  at  the  back  of  the 
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hall,  was  well  protected  against  cold,  and,  as  it  seemed  at  least,  even 
against  wet  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  oppressive  atmosphere  and 
almost  total  darkness  which  prevailed  in  that  close  place,  in  taking  up 
my  residence  there  I  should  have  exposed  myself  tp  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  attack,  while  from  the  hall  where  I  was  staying  I  was  enabled 

to  observe  everything  which  was  going  on  in  my 
house ;  and  through  the  screen  which  protected 
the  opening,  close  by  the  side  of  my  couch,  I 
could  observe  everybody  that  entere4  my  yard 
long  before  they  saw  me.  For  this  reason  I 
preferred  this  place  even  to  the  room  on  the 
terrace,  although  the  latter  had  the  advantage 
of  better  air.  I  may  observe  that  these  upper 
rooms  in  general  form  the  private  residence  of 
most  of  the  people  in  the  town  who  have  the 
luxury  of  such  an  upper  story. 

X.  First  segifa,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Songhay,  "sifa,"  or 
ante-room.— 2.  Second  segi'fa,  with  a  staircase,  or  "  tintim  " 
(3),  leading  to  the  terrace,  "garbene,"  and  the  front  room  on 
the  terrace,  where  three  of  my  people  well  armed  were 
constantly  keeping  watch. — 4.  Inner  court-yard. — 5.  Hall, 
with  two  open  entrances,  wherein  I  had  my  residence  by 
night  and  day,  on  the  reed-bed  on  the  right.--6.  Store-roorn, 
capable  of  being  locked  up. — 7.  Coverea  passage,  or  corri- 
dor.—8,  Second  court-yard,  originally  intended  for  the 
female  department,  but  where  I  kept  my  horse,  the  sur- 
rounding rooms  as  well  as  tbe  back  wall  of  the  house  being 
in  a  state  of  decay. 

Monday^  Sept.  26.^-About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  I  was 
l)ring  restlessly  on  my  couch,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  snatch  a  moment's 
sleep,  the  Sheikh  Sfdi  Ahmed  el  Bakdy  arrived.  The  music,  which 
was  immediately  struck  up  in  front  of  his  house  by  the  women,  was  ill 
adapted  to  procure  me  rest ;  while  the  arrival  of  my  protector,  on  whose 
disposition  and  power  the  success  of  my  whole  undertaking  and  my 
own  personal  safety  fully  depended,  excited  my  imagination  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  increase  my  feverish 
state. 

The  following  day  I  was  so  ill  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  pay  my  respects 
to  my  protector,  who  sent  me  a  message  begging  me  to  quiet  myself,  as  I 
might  rest  assured  that  nothing  but  my  succumbing  to  illness  could 
prevent  me  from  safely  returning  to  my  native  home.  Meanwhile,  as  a 
proof  of  his  hospitable  disposition,  he  sent  me  a  handsome  present, 
consisting  of  two  oxen,  two  sheep,  two  large  vessels  of  butter,  one 
camel  load,  or  "  sunlye,"  of  rice,  and  another  of  negro-corn,  cautioning 
me,  at  the  same  time,  against  eating  any  food  which  did  not  come  from 
his  own  house.  In  order  to  cheer  my  spirits,  he  at  once  begged  me  to 
choose  between  the  three  roads  by  which  I  wanted  to  return  home-^ 
either  through  the  country  of  the  FCilbe,  or  in  a  boat  on  the  river,  or,  by 
land,  through  the  district  of  the  Tuarek. 

As  from  the  first  I  bad  been  fully  gware  that  neither  the  disposition 
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of  the  natives,  and  especially  that  of  the  present  rulers  of  the  country, 
the  Ftilbe,  nor  the  state  of  my  means,  would  allow  me  to  proceed  west- 
ward, and  as  I  felt  persuaded  that  laying  down  the  course  of  the  Niger 
from  Timbtiktu  to  Siy  would  far  outweigh  in  importance  a  journey 
through  the  upper  country  towards  the  Senegal,  I  was  firm  in  desiring 
from  the  beginning  to  be  allowed  to  visit  G6g6.  For  not  deeming  it 
prudent,  in  order  to  avoid  creating  unnecessary  suspicion,  to  lay  too 
great  stress  upon  navigating  the  river,  I  preferred  putting  forward  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire ;  as  in  visiting  that  place  I 
was  sure  that  I  should  see  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  river,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  should  come  into  contact  with  the  Tuarek,  who  are 
the  ruling  tribe  throughout  its  whole  course. 

But  the  generous  offer  of  my  friend  was  rather  premature  ;  and  if  at 
that  time  I  had  known  that  I  was  still  to  line;cr  in  this  quarter  for  eight 
months  longer,  in  my  then  feeble  condition,  I  should  scarcely  have  been 
able  to  support  such  an  idea ;  but  fortunately  Providence  docs  not 
reveal  to  man  what  awaits  him,  and  he  toils  on  without  rest  in  the 
dark. 

Tuesday  J  Sept  27. — This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ovcr- 
weg,  my  last  and  only  European  companion,  whom  I  had  now  outlived  a 
whole  j'ear,  and  whom,  considering  the  feeble  state  of  my  health  at 
this  time,  while  my  mind  was  oppressed  witli  the  greatest  anxiety,  I  was 
too  likely  soon  to  follow  to  the  grave.     Nevertheless,  feeling  a  little 
better  when  rising  from  my  simple  couch  in  the  morning,  and  confiding 
in  the  protection  tendered  me  by  a  man  whose  straightforward  character 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  which  plainly  appeared  in 
the  few  lines  which  I  had  received  from  him,  I  fondly  clierislied  the 
hope  that  this  day  next  year  it  might  be  my  good  fortune  to  liave  fairly 
embarked  upon  my  home  journey  from  Negroland,  and  perliaps  not  to 
be  far  from  home  itself.     I  therefore,  with  cheerful  spirit,  made  myself 
ready  for  my  first  audience,  and  leaving  my  other  presents  behind,  and 
taking  only  a  small  six-barrelled  pistol  with  mc,  which  I  was  to  present 
to- the  Sheikh,  I  proceeded  to  his  house,  which  was  almost  opposite  my 
own,  there  intervening  between  them  only  a  narrow  lane  and  a  small 
square,  where  tlie  Sheikh  had  established  Iiis  "msid,"  or  daily  place  of 
prayer.     Ahmed  el  Bak^y,  son  of  Skli  Mohammed,  and  grandson  of 
Sidi  Mukht^r,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kuiita,  was  at  that  time  a  man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  middle  height,  full  propor- 
tioned, with  a  cheerful,  intelligent,  and  almost  European  countenance, 
of  a  rather  blackish  complexion,  with  whiskers  of  tolerable  length, 
intermingled  with   some   grey   hair,   and   with   dark   eyelashes.     Ilis 
dress  consisted  at  the  time  of  nothing  but  a  black  tobe,   a   fringed 
shawl  thrown  loosely  over  the  head,  and  trousers,  both  of  the  same 
colour. 

I  found  my  host  in  the  small  upper  room  on  the  terrace,  in  company  with 
his  young  nephew,  Mohammed  Ben  Khott^r,  and  two  confidential  pupils, 
and,  at  the  very  first  glance  which  I  obtained  of  him,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  finding  a  man  whose  countenance  itself  bore  testimony  to 
a  straightforward  and  manly  character;  both  which  qualities   I  had 


facturing  skill,  and  in  the  whole  scale  of  human  existence  ;  and  ( 
the  first  questions  which  my  host  put  to  me  was,  whether  it  was 
as  the  R^s  (Major  Laing)  had  informed  his  father,  Sidi  Mohan 
during  his  stay  in  Azawdd,  that  the  capital  of  the  British  empiri 
tained  twenty  times  100,000  people. 

I  then  learned  to  my  great  satisfaction  what  I  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  in  Major  Laing's  correspondence,' 
this  most  enterprising  but  unfortunate  traveller,  having  been  plun 
and  almost  killed  by  the  Tuarek,t  in  the  valley  Ah6nnet,  on  hi 
from  Tawdt,  was  conducted  by  his  guides  to,  and  made  a  long  si 
the  camp  or  station  of  the  Sheikh's  father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  in  the 
Sfdi  el  Mukht^,  the  place  generally  called  by  Major  Laing  Bele< 
Mohammed,  but  sometimes  Beled  Sidi  Mooktar,  the  Major 
evidently  puzzled  as  to  these  names,  and  apt  to  confound  the  thei 
of  the  family,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  with  the  ancestor  Sidi  MukhWlr 
whom  that  holy  place  has  been  called.  It  is  situated  half  a 
journey  from  the  frequented  well  Bel  Mehln,  on  the  great  noi 
road,  but  is  at  present  deserted. 

We  thus  came  to  speak  of  Major  Laing,  here  known  und< 
name  of  E'  Rdls  (the  Major),  the  only  Christian  that  my  host,  anc 
of  the  people  hereabouts,  had  ever  seen ;  the  French  traveller, 
Cailli6,  who  traversed  this  tract  in  1828,  having,  in  his  poor  dis 
entirely  escaped  their  observation,  not  to  speak  of  the  sailors  i 
and  Scott,  who  are  said  to  have  visited  this  place,  although  thei 
rative  does  not  reveal  a  single  trait  which  can  be  identified  w 
features. 

Major  Laing,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  intercourse,  formed  < 
the  chief  topics  of  conversation,  and  my  noble  friend  never  fai 
express  his  admiration,  not  only  of  the  Major's  bodily  strength,  but 

♦  See  Major  Laing's  letters  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxviii., 
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LoUe  and  chivalrous  character.*  I  made  immediate  inquiries  with  regard 
o  Major  Laing's  papers,  but  unfortunately,  not  being  provided  with  a  copy 
»f  the  blue  book  containing  all  the  papers  relating  to  that  case,  I  had 
lot  the  means  of  establishing  all  the  points  disputed.  I  only  learned 
ihat  at  the  time  none  of  those  papers  were  in  existence,  although  the 
Sheikh  himself  told  me  that  the  Major,  while  staying  in  Azawdd,  had 
dnwn  up  a  map  of  the  whole  northerly  part  of  the  desert  from  Tawit 
as  Car  south  as  the  hillet  or  the  place  of  residence  of  his  father. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  were  conversing  about  the  fate  of  my  precursor 
in  the  exploration  of  these  regions,  my  host  assured  me  repeatedly  of 
117  own  perfect  safety  in  the  place,  and  promised  that  he  would  send 
tii  most  faithful  of  his  followers,  Mohammed  el  *Afsh,  with  me  to  the 
Turek,  from  whence  I  might  continue  my  journey  in  the  company  of 
ny  fonner  companion.  Such,  I  think,  was  really  his  intention  at  the 
tine^  but  circumstances,  which  I  am  soon  to  detail,  were  to  change  all 
tbese  premature  plans. 

Raving  returned  to  my  quarters,  I  sent  my  host  his  present,  which 

consisted  of  three  bemtises,  viz.  one  heldli,  or  white  silk  and  cotton 

■iied,  and  two  of  the  finest  cloth,  one  of  green  and  the  other  of  red 

ttlour ;  two  cloth  kaftans,  one  black  and  the  other  yellow ;  a  carpet 

fan  Constantinople ;  four  tobes,  viz.,  one  very  rich,  of  the  kind  called 

"tarfr,"  and  bought  for  30,000  shells,  or  twelve  dollars,  one  of  the  kind 

ttfled  filfil,  and  two  best  black  tobes ;  twenty  Spanish  dollars  in 

*9»er;  three  black  shawls,   and  several  smaller  articles,  the  whole 

■mounting  to  the  value  of  about  30/.     He  then  sent  a  message  to  me, 

K^tressing  his  thanks  for  the  liberality  of  the  Government  in  whose 

*hrice  I  was  visiting  him,  and  stating  that  he  did  not  want  anything 

iHire  from  me ;  but  he  begged  that,  after  my  safe  return  home,  I  would 

*pl  forget  him,  but  would  request  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  send 

>U&  some  good  firearms  and  some  Arabic  books ;  and  I  considered 

Byvelf  authorised  in  assuring  him,  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  English 

"ovenmient  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  his  services,  if  he  acted  in  a 

^raightforward  manner  throughout. 

Pleasant  and  cheering  as  was  this  whole  interview,  nevertheless,  in 
<*naequence  of  the  considerable  excitement  which  it  caused  mc  in  my 
*eik  state,  I  felt  my  head  greatly  affected ;  and  I  was  seized  with  a 
hwcring  fit  about  noon  the  following  day,  just  as  I  was  going  to  pay 
tlother  visit  to  my  friend.  On  the  last  day  of  September,  I  entered 
tlto  a  rather  warm  dispute  with  Alavvate,  whom  I  met  at  his  brother's 
lonsey  and  whose  ungenerous  conduct  I  could  not  forget.  My  protector 
|0(  possessing  sufficient  energy,  and,  in  his  position,  not  feeling  in- 
cpendent  enough  to  rebuke  his  brother  for  the  trouble  which  he  had 
aused  me,  begged  me  repeatedly  to  bear  patiently  his  importunities, 
iiough  he  was  aware  of  my  reasons  for  disliking  him.     On  another 

•  It  is  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  observe  how  Major  Laing 
inseU)  in  the  letters  published  in  the  Edinbitrirh  Review,  speaks  of  the 
nd  reception  given  to  him,  when  severely  wounded,  by  the  Siicikh  and 
uaboot  (Merabet)  Mooktar,  or  rather  S(di  Mohammed,  See,  especially, 
105. 
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the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  when  the  difficulties  of  my  siti 
increased,  and  all  hopes  of  a  speedy  departure  appeared  to 
an  end.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  October  ist,  a  considerable 
of  armed  men,  mustering  about  twenty  muskets,  arrived  froifi  Hi 
Allfihi,  the  residence  of  the  sheikho  Ahmedu  ben  Ahmedu,  to  ^ 
nominal  sway  the  town  of  Timbtiktu  and  the  whole  province  has 
subjected  since  the  conquest  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1826.  These  people  brought  with  them  an  order  from  the  capi 
drive  me  out  of  the  town  ;  and  Hammddi,  the  nephew  and  rival  c 
Sheikh  el  Bak^y,  feeling  himself  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  s 
force,  availed  himself  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  enhancii 
influence,  and,  in  consequence,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhab 
of  the  town,  commanding  them,  in  stringent  terms,  to  attend  1 
orders  of  the  emir,  and  in  the  event  of  my  oifering  resistance,  nol 
to  spare  my  life. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  my  protector,  as  far  as  i 
of  a  rather  weak  character  was  capable  of  any  firm  resolutioo 
intended  to  send  me  off  by  the  very  first  opportunity  that  should 
but  the  order  issued  by  the  emir  of  Hamda-Aliahi  (to  whose  aut 
he  was  vehemently  opposed),  that  I  should  be  forthwith  driven  < 
the  town  or  slain,  roused  his  spirit  of  opposition.  He  felt,  too,  th 
difficulties  of  my  leaving  this  place  in  safety  were  thus  greatlj 
mented.  All  thoughts  of  my  immediate  departure  were  therefo; 
aside;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  regard  to  my  security,  but  much 
from  an  anxious  desire  to  show  the  Fulldn,  or  Ftilbe,  that  he  wa 
to  keep  me  here,  notwithstanding  their  hostile  disposition  and 
endeavours  to  the  contrary.  There  were,  besides,  the  intrigues  < 
WaUti,  my  guide  on  the  journey  from  Y^gha,  who,  finding  tlu 
Sheikh  did  not  approve  of  his  dishonest  conduct  towards  m< 
deavoured  to  get  me  out  of  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  dea 
me  as  he  liked.     My  broker,  too,  *Alf  el  Ageren,  seeing  the  diffic 
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few  presents.  This  letter,  it  was  understood  in  the  beginning, 
»lf  should  take  with  me ;  but,  in  the  evening  of  October  3rd, 
denly,  to  my  great  amazement,  received  the  intelligence  that  I 
D  send  my  man,  'All  el  Ageren,  to  Ghad^mes  or  Tripoli  with  this 

accompanying  it  with  a  note  from  my  own  hand,  while  I  myself 
ned  behind,  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  in  Timbuktu,  until  the  articles 
I  the  Sheikh  el  Bak^y  had  written  for  were  received.  But  I  was 
I  be  treated  in  this  way  by  intrigues  of  my  own  people  ;  and  the 
ring  morning  I  sent  a  simple  protest  to  the  Sheikh,  stating  that, 

himself,  he  might  do  just  as  he  liked,  and  if  he  chose  to  keep  me 
nrisoner  or  hostage,  he  might  do  so  as  long  as  he  thought  fit ;  but 
le  must  not  expect  to  receive  so  much  as  a  needle  from  the  Govern- 
that  had  sent  me  until  I  myself  should  have  returned  in  safety. 
QBt,  too,  had  just  before  intimated  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to 
•r  my  horse  and  my  gun  into  his  hands  ;  but  I  sent  him  an  answer, 
leither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  leave  my  house  until  my  head 
eft  my  shoulders.     It  was  rather  remarkable  that  a  person  of  so 

a  character  as  the  Wal&ti  should  for  a  moment  gain  the  upper 

of  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  disposition  as  the  Sheikh  ;  but  it 
juite  natural  that  this  clever  rogue  should  continually  incite  Sidi 
ftte  to  make  new  demands  upon  my  small  store  of  valuable 
ss. 

anwhile,  while  I  was  thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement, 
\  not  free  from  anxiety  in  other  respects.  A  thunderstorm,  accom- 
d  by  the  most  plentiful  rain  which  I  experienced  during  my  stay 
lis  place,  had  in  the  afternoon  of  October  3rd  inundated  my 
5,  and,  breaking  through  the  wall  of  my  store-room,  had  damaged 
vhole  of  my  luggage,  my  books,  and  medicines,  as  well  as  my 
nts  and  articles  of  exchange.  But  my  situation  was  soon  to  im- 
!,  as  the  Sheikh  became  aware  of  the  faithless  and  despicable 
.cter  of  my  former  companion  and  guide ;  and  while  he  ordered 
itter  to  fetch  my  camels  from  Aribfnda,  which  it  was  now  but  too 
rent  he  had  sold  on  his  own  account  instead  of  having  them  taken 
of  for  me,  he  informed  me  of  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge  of 
^aULti*s  previous  character  and  disreputable  habits, 
e  Emir  of  Hamda-AU&hi's  sending  a  force  to  Timbuktu  in  order  to 
ise  of  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  with- 
laying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  opinion  of  my  protector,  had 
d  a  considerable  reaction  in  the  whole  relation  of  the  Sheikh  to 
vwnspeople,'  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pitch  his  camp  out- 
the  city,  in  order  to  convince  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Fulldn  in 
nlar,  that  he  did  not  depend  upon  them,  but  had  mightier  friends 

more  powerful  spell  upon  which  he  could  safely  rely.  He  had 
while  still  absent  in  Gtindam,  opened  communication  with  Awdb, 
lief  of  the  Tadem6kket,  to  this  effect. 

;  all  these  proceedings  required  more  energy  and  a  more  warlike 
Cter  than,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  friend  and  protector  actually 
Bsed ;  and  our  adversaries  were  so  busy,  that,  in  the  night  of  the 
wiDg  to  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Tuarck,  who  were  well  known 
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However,  the  more  intelligent  natives  of  the  place  did  all  ia 

power  to  prevent  my  learned  friend  from  leaving  the  town,  as 

I  j|  felt  sure  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  the  commencement  of  trc 

''■  The  consequence  was,  that  we  did  not  get  off  on  the  loth,  althouj 

Sheikh  had  sent  his  wife  and  part  of  his  effects  away  the  pre 
night,  and  it  was  not  till  a  little  before  noon  the  following  day  tl 
actually  left  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

FIRST  RESIDENXE   IN  THE  DESERT. — POLITICAL  COMBINATIONS.— 

MOSQUE. — GROUND-PLAN   OF  THE  TOWN. 

Tuesday y  Oct.  ii. — ^This  was  an  important  moment  for  myself,  a 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Sheikh,  who  lived  onlj 
yards  across  the  street,  and  an  almost  daily  promenade  on  my  t 
I  had  not  moved  about  since  my  arrival.  With  a  deep  conscio 
of  the  critical  position  in  which'  I  was  placed,  I  followed  my  pre 
who,  mounted  on  his  favourite  white  mare,  led  the  way  throu 
streets  of  the  town,  along  wliich  the  assembled  natives  were  tbi 
in  order  to  get  a  glance  at  me.  Leaving  the  high  mounds  of  i 
which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  northern  part  of  the  tc 
our  left,  and  pursuing  a  north-north-easterly  direction  over  a 
tract  covered  writh  stunted  bushes,  and  making  only  a  short  halt 
well  five  miles  from  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  our 
after  a  march  of  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  camp,  whicl 
easily  be  recognised  at  a  great  distance  by  two  large  white  cottot 
whose  size  and  situation  made  them  conspicuous  above  some  s 
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n  Tins,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  In  order  to  share  \\\6  uncle's 
iessing. 

In  this  encampment  we  passed  several  days  in  the  most  quiet  and 
Billed  manner,  when  my  friend  revealed  to  me  his  course  of  action. 
t  was  his  intention,  he  said,  to  bring  the  old  chief  Galaijo,  from  the 
Im  of  his  exile  in  Champag6re,  back  to  this  part  of  Ncgroland, 
iiiich  he  had  formerly  ruled,  and  to  reinstate  him,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Skniek,  in  the  government  of  M^sina  with  the  residence  Hamda-AlUhi, 
f  tifaich  he  was  to  deprive  the  family  of  Lebbo.  But  even  if  it  was  true, 
fche  said,  that  the  Falbc  themselves,  as  well  as  those  settled  between 
ISemiAgha  and  Gtindam,  as  those  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Dalla, 
^ncnza  and  Gilg6ji,  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  Lebb6,  such 
r^fraject  appeared  to  me  to  require  a  greater  share  of  perseverance  and 
iBtonnination  than,  from  all  that  I  had  seen,  I  could  believe  my  noble 
Uend  possessed.  However,  he  entertained  no  doubt  at  tliat  time  that 
Nkflt-tabu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Tuarek  himself,  would  come  to  his 
lid  without  delay,  and  conduct  me,  under  his  powerful  protection,  safely 
iloiig  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

-    However  exaggerated  the  projects  of  my  protector  were,  considering 
hb  mild  disposition,  and  although  by  exasperating  the  Ffilbe  more  and 
he  no  doubt  increased  the  difficulties  of  my  situation,  the  moving 
his  encampment  outside  the  town  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  relief, 
"  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  air  which  it  procured  me,  and  of 
varied  scenery.     I  could  also  get  here  a  little  exercise,  although  the 
open  the  country  was,  the  greater  care  I  had  to  take  of  my  safety, 
e  morning,  particularly,  the  camp  presented  a  very  animated  sight. 
two  large  white  tents  of  cotton  cloth,  with  their  top-covering,  or 
e,"  of  chequered  design,  and  their  woollen  curtains  of  various 
were  half  opened  to  allow  the  morning  air  to  pervade  them. 
other  smaller  ones  were  grouped  picturesquely  around  on  the  slope, 
'  was  enlivened  by  camels,  cattle,  and  goats,  that  were  just  being 
out    All  nature  was  awake  and  full  of  bustle,  and  the  trees  were 
ling  with  white  pigeons.   In  the  evening,  again,  there  were  the  cattle 
ing  from  their  pasturage,  the  slaves  bringing  water  on  the  backs  of 
ses,  and  the  people  grouped  together  in  the  simple  place  of  devotion, 
ODt  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  say  their  prayers,  guided  by  the 
US  voice  of  their  teacher,  who  never  failed  to  join  them.     At  this 
a  chapter  of  the  KurAn  was  chanted  by  the  best  instructed  of  the 
and  continued  often  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  the  sound  of  these 
ill  verses,  in  their  melodious  fall,  reverberating  from  the  downs 
;  at  other  times  animated  conversation  ensued,  and  numerous 
gathered  on  the  open  ground  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 
returned  into  the  town  on  the  13th.    The  first  day  had  passed 
iither  quietly,  save  that  a  party  of  twelve  ImOshagh,  of  the  tribe  of 
IgwAdaren,  partly  mounted  on  camels,  partly  on  horses,  trespassed 
ue  hospitality  of  the  Sheikh.     I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
swords,  and  was  not  a  Httle  surprised  at  finding  that  they  were 
manufactured  in  the  German  town  of  Solingen,  as  indeed  were 
all  the  swords  of  these  Tuarek,  or  ImOshagh. 
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eldest  son  El  Mukhtiir,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  a 
during  Major  Laing's  residence  in  Azaw^d,  and  finally  with  the 
el  Bak^y  himself,  originally  belonged  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
R&shid,  whose  settlements  in  Widiy  I  have  mentioned  on  a 
occasion.  Partly  on  this  account,  partly  on  account  of  hi 
Hi  I  religious  knowledge  and  his  volubility  of  speech,  he  possess( 

influence  with  all  the  people,  although  his  prudence  and  fort 
were  not  conspicuous.     But  finding  that  his  usual  arguments  ii 
t  of  his  creed  did  not  avail  with  me,  he  soon  desisted.     This  was 

[    .  time  these  people  attempted  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  their  religi 

'  the  exception  of  some  occasionaV  serious  advice  from  my  friend 

the  temporary  pressure  of  political  difficulties. 

The  emir  of  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Katiri,  who  was  a  good- 
man,  and  whose  colleague.  Belle,  was  absent  at  the  time,  having 
my  protector  to  take  me  again  out  of  the  town  for  a  few  days^ 
k^dhi  Ahmed  Weled  Faamme,  who  was  going  to  Hamda-AIl^ 
who  was  especially  hostilely  disposed  towards  me,  should  have 
again  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  October  17th;  but,  having 
in  the  encampment  that  night  and  the  following  morning,  we  r 
to  the  town  the  same  afternoon,  but  again  left  on  .the  momin| 
20th,  when  the  kafla  of  the  Taw^tlye  was  ready  to  set  out  i 
journey  to  the  north,  and  stayed  with  them  during  the  heat  of  t 
They  were  encamped  in  about  twenty-four  small  leathern  tents 
the  well  where  we  had  a  few  days  previously  watered  our  hors 
mustered  more  than  fifty  muskets,  each  of  them  being  armed,  m< 
with  a  spear  and  sword ;  but  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  i 
circumstance  that  a  rather  respectable  man,  of  the  name  of  H4j 
the  wealthiest  person  of  Insula  or  *Aln-S^la,  was  among  them,  a 
to  accompany  them  as  far  as  MamCn,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  ; 
this  caravan,  and  thus  to  deprive  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  su 
the  river,  nor  did  my  protector  himself  seem  to  find  in  this  m 
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without  any  further  difGcuIty,  in  the  company  of  Sidi  Alaw&te,  who  had 
come  out  to  join  us  with  a  body  of  armed  followers,  and  who  behaved 
now,  on  the  whole,  much  more  amiably  towards  us.  He  even  gave  me 
some  interesting  particulars  with  respect  to  S6go,  which  place  he  had 
visited  some  time  before,  levying  upon  Dembo,  then  king  of  Bdmbara, 
a  heavy  contribution  of  gold.  This  king  who  was  sprung  from  a  PCillo 
mother,  had  succeeded  his  father  Farm  a,  the  son  of  the  king  mentioned 
.iy  Mungo  Park  under^the  name  of  Mansong,  two  years  previously.* 

The  Ftilbe,  however,  did  not  give  up  their  point,  and,  as  they  did  not 

Jlbid  themselves  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  open  violence,  made  an 

'^indirect  attack  upon  me  by  putting  in  irons  on  the  27th  some  Arabs  or 

'Hoors,  on  the  pretext  of  having  neglected  their  prayers,  thereby  pro- 

Jtiestiiig  strongly  enough  against  a  person  of  an  entirely  different  creed 

^Itayiug  in  the  town.    The  emir  KaOri  himself,  who,  on  the  whole, 

'f-beemed  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense,  was  in  a  most  awkward  position ; 

*~  fend  when  the  kddhi  informed  him,  that,  if  he  was  not  able  to  execute 

/,ftc  order  .which  he  had  received  from  his  liege  lord,  he  should  solicit 

J"tte  assistance  of  the  people  of  Timbuktu,  he  refused  to  have  recourse 

j'' to  violence  till  he  had  received  stricter  orders  to  that  effect  and  more 

r effectual  aid  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  his  having  driven  me  out,  and  anything 

P;  having  befallen  me,  the  whole  blame  would  be  thrown  upon  him,  as 

had  been  the  case  with  Sidi  Bti-Bakr  the  governor,  who,  obeying  the 

L  orders  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  had  obliged  the  Rais  (Major  Laing)  to 

^  kave  the  town,  and  thus,  in  some  measure  was  the  cause  of  his  death, 

^^tliat  distinguished  traveller  having  thrown  himself  in  despair  into  the 

;  amis  of  Htoed  Weled  *Ab6da,  the  chief  of  the  Berablsh,  who  murdered 

;  him  in  the  desert. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emfr  endeavoured  to  dissuade  my  pro- 
'tector,  who  was  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  Alktitlabu,  the  great  chief 
cf  the  Awelfmmiden,  to  summon  him  to  his  assistance,  from  carrying 
■oat  his  intention,  fearing  lest  the  result  of  this  proceeding  might  be  a 
aerious  conflict  between  the  Taurek  and  the  Ftilbe.     However,  from  all 
that  I  saw,  I  became  aware  that  the  chance  of  my  departure  was  more 
remote  than  ever,  and  that,  at  least  this  year,  there  was  very  little  pros- 
pect of  my  leaving  this  place  ;  for  the  messenger  whom  the  Sheikh  was 
,to  send  to  the  Tirki  chief,  and  of  whose  departure  there  had  been 
nnch  talk  for  so  long  a  time,  had  not  yet  left,  and  the  chiefs  residence 
^  was  several  hundred  miles  off.    I  therefore  again  protested  to  my  friend 
Ihat  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  set  out  on  my  home  journey  as  soon 
possible,  and  that  I  felt  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  continual 
|Vbcrastination. 

[     Several  circumstances  concurred  at  this  time  to  make  me  feel  the 

,  delay  the  more  deeply,  so  that  notwithstanding  my  sincere  esteem  for 

.  my  protector,  I  thought  it  better,  when  he  again  left  the  town  in  the 

evening  of  the  27th,  to  remain  where  I  was ;  for  after  my  return  from 

oar  last  excursion,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  cold  during  the  night,  I 

•  My  information  as  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bambara  does  not 
iq;ree  with  that  received  by  M.  Faidherbc,  the  present  governor  of  Senegal, 
'published  in  the  Revue  Cohniale^  1857,  p.  279. 
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had  been  visited  by  a  serious  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  had  renderc 
me  quite  lame  for  a^day  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  my  departure,. the  WaUti,  whom  Iliai 
sent  out  at  a  great  expense  to  bring  my  horses  and  camels  from  tlu 
other  side  of  the  river,  had  brought  back  my  horses  in  the  mosl 
emaciated  condition.     As  for  the  camels,  he  had  intended  to  appropriate 
them  to  his  own  use ;  but  I  defeated  his  scheme  by  making  a  present 
of  them  to  the  Sheikh.     This  brought  all  the  WaUti's  other  intrigues  to 
light,  especially  the  circumstance  of  his  having  presented  a  small  pistol 
(which  I  had  given  to  himself)  to  Hammddi,  the  Sheikh's  rival,  intimating 
that  it  came  from  me,  and  thus  endangering  my  whole  position,  bjr 
making  the  Sheikh  believe  that  I  was  giving  presents  to  his  rivals  and 
his  enemies.     But  my  protector  acted  nobly  on  this  occasion ;  for  he 
not  only  warned  me  against  the  intrigues  of  the  WaUti,  and  would  not 
lend  an  ear  to  his  numerous  calumnies  against  me,  but  he  even  pre- 
ferred me,  the  Christian,  to  my  Mohammedan  companion,  the  M6jeb4 
*Ali  el  Ageren,  who  was  sometimes  led,  through  fear,  to  take  the  part 
of  the  Wal^ti ;  and  the  M6jebrf,  who  thought  himself  almost  a  sherii 
and  was  murmuring  his  prayers  the  whole  evening  long,  felt  not  a  little 
hurt  and  excited  when  he  found  that  the  Sheikh  placed  infinitely  more 
reliance  upon  me  than  upon  himself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  Sheikh  how  sensible  I  was  of  the  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  me,  I  made  a  present  of  a  blue  cloth  kaftan  to 
Mohammed  Boy,  the  son  of  the  chief  Galaijo,  who  had  studied  with  him 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  now  about  to  return  home  by  way  of  Hamdar 
AlUhi.  But,  unluckily,  I  had  not  many  such  presents  to  offer,  and  a 
nobleman  of  the  name  of  MuUy  *Abd  e'  Sal^m,  who  had  sent  me  a 
hospitable  present  of  wheat  and  rice,  was  greatly  offended  at  not 
receiving  from  me  a  bernfls  in  return. 

Meanwhile  the  Ftilbe,  or  Full^n,  sent  orders  to  Ddr  e'  SaUm,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Z^nkara,  that  their  countr3anen  inhabiting  that  pro- 
vince should  enter  Timbtiktu  as  soon  as  the  Sheikh  should  leave  it   The 
latter,  in  order  to  show  these  people  the  influence  he  possessed,  decided 
upon  taking  me  with  him  on  an  excursion  to  Kdbara,  which  is  the 
harbour  on  the  river,  where  the  Ftilbe  were  generally  acknowledged  to 
possess  greater  power  than  in  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  the,  distance  oC 
the  latter  from  the  water.     I  followed  him  gladly,  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  different  aspect  of  the  country  two  months 
after  the  date  when  I  had  first  traversed  it     In  fact  the  landscape  hid 
now  a  very  different  appearance,  being  entirely  changed  in  consequence 
of  the  abundant  rains  which  had  fallen  in  September  and  October 
The  whole  sandy  level,  which  before  looked  so  dull  and  dreary,  was 
now  covered  with  herbage ;  while  that  part  of  the  road  nearer  the  town 
had  been  a  little  cleared  of  wood,  apparently  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Tuarek  from  lurking  near  the  road  and  surprising  travellers.    Fuithei 
on,  when  we  approached  the  village  of  K^bara,  all  the  fields  were  ovef 
grown  with  water-melons,  which  form  a  considerable  branch  of  th 
industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  dismounted,  at  length,  close  to  K^bara,  in  the  shade  of  a  talh 
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e,  clearing  the  ground  and  making  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
sible.  A  great  number  of  people  collected  round  us,  not  only  from 
)  village  of  Kdbara,  but  also  from  the  town ;  even  the  governor,  or 
ilr,  Elatlri,  came  out  to  see  what  we  were  doin<;  here.  By  way  of 
iking  some  sort  of  popular  display,  and  showing  his  enemies  the 
tent  of  his  authority,  my  protector  here  distributed  the  presents  which 
had  destined  for  Boy  and  his  companions,  who,  before  returning  to 
or  home  in  the  province  of  Galaijo,  were  first  going  to  pay  their  com- 
tments  to  the  sheikho  Ahmedu  in  Hamda-All^hi.  He  also  sent  the 
17  bemtis  which  I  had  intended  for  'Abd  e'  Sal^m  to  *Abd  All^hi,  the 
ide  of  the  young  sheikho  Ahmedu  of  Hamda-All^hi.  While  the  emir 
liked  up  and  down,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  we  had 
ken  up  our  position,  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  me,  we  were  treated 
Npitably  by  the  inspector  of  the  harboiu*  (a  cheerful  old  man  of  the 
neof 'Abd  el  K^sim,  andof  supposed  sherif  origin),  with  several  dishes 
focdlent  kuskus,  one  of  which  fell  to  my  share  :  and  I  was  delighted 
I  lee  that,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  everything  in  this  distracted 
Sion,  the  old  office  of  an  inspector  of  the  harbour  still  retained  a 
itain  degree  of  importance.  But  I  lamented  that  I  was  not  allowed 
rarvey  at  my  leisure  the  general  features  of  the  locality,  which  had 
itirely  changed  since  my  first  visit  to  this  place.  The  river  had  inun- 
ted  the  whole  of  the  lowlands,  so  that  the  water,  which  had  before 
ly  formed  a  narrow  ditch-like  channel,  now  presented  a  wide  open 
fiet,  affording  easy  access  to  the  native  craft  of  all  sizes. 
Having  then  mounted  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  pleasant  ride  we 
idled  the  town  ;  but  instead  of  directly  entering  the  dilapidated  walls, 
tamed  off  a  little  to  the  west,  towards  a  small  plantation  of  date  trees 
vaktd  *  in  the  plan  of  the  town),  of  the  existence  of  which  I  had  had 
previous  idea ;  for  small  and  insignificant  as  it  was,  it  claimed  con- 
emble  interest  in  this  arid  tract,  there  being  at  present  only  four  or 
5  middle-sized  trees,  rather  poor  specimens  of  the  h^jillj,  or  balanites^ 
We  the  town ;  although  we  know  that  before  the  time  of  the  conquest 
SoDghay  by  the  Moroccains,  the  city  was  not  so  poor  in  vegetation ; 
\  the  inspector  of  the  harbour  having  fled  on  that  occasion  with  the 
ole  fleet,  the  bash^  Mahmtid  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  and  around 
:  town  for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 

rhe  little  oasis  consisted  of  three  nearly  full-grown  date-trees,  but  of 
ill  size,  only  one  of  them  bearing  fruit,  while  around  there  were 
Nit  ten  very  young  bushes,  which,  if  not  well  taken  care  of,  scarcely 
med  to  promise  ever  to  become  of  any  value.  The  plantation,  poor 
it  was,  owed  its  existence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  deep  well,  of 
Dense  size,  being  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter  and  five  fathoms 
p,  wherein  the  water  collects. 

unring  loitered  here  a  few  moments,  and  visited  a  small  and  poor 
atation  in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the  Tawdti,  Mohammed 
'Alsh,  we  turned  off  towards  the  Jinger6-b6r,  or  "great  mosque," 
ich  by  its  stately  appearance  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind, 
[  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  closely  It  was 
B  especially  that  I  convinced  myself,  not  only  of  the  trustworthy 
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while  the  principal  part  ot  the  building  includes  nine  naves,  ot  ( 
dimensions  and  structure ;  the  westernmost  portion,  which  cor 
three  naves,  belonging  evidently  to  the  old  mosque,  which,  1 
with  the  palace,  was  built  by  Mansa  Mtisa,  the  king  of  Mail 
even  attested  by  an  inscription  over  the  principal  gate,  althoug 
become  somewhat  illegible.  The  chief  error  which  Cailli6  h 
mitted  in  describing  this  mosque  relates  to  the  smaller  tov 
position  of  which  he  has  mistaken,  and  the  number  of  gate\ 
the  eastern  side,  there  being  seven  instead  of  five.  Cailli6  als 
the  greatest  length  of  the  building  to  be  104  paces ;  while  my  in 
friend  Mohammed  ben  *Afsh  assured  me  that,  after  measuring 
the  greatest  accuracy,  he  found  it  to  be  262  French  feet  in  le 
194  in  width.  If  this  building,  which  stands  just  at  the  wes 
tremity,  and  forms  the  south-western  comer  of  the  tovm,  were 
in  the  centre,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  imposing ;  but  it  is. 
that  in  former  times  the  mosque  was  surrounded  by  buildings 
western  side.     The  city  formerly  was  twice  as  large. 

While  we  were  surveying  this  noble  pile,  numbers  of  people  c 
round  us, — this  being  the  quarter  inhabited  principally  by  the  I 
FullAn, — and  when  we  turned  our  steps  homewards,  they  foU 
along  the  streets  through  the  market,  which  was  now  empty,  but 
making  the  least  hostile  manifestation.  On  the  contrary,  many 
gave  me  their  hands. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  place,  I  had  sent  home  a  smal 
the  town.  This  I  now  found  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  respects 
here  therefore  subjoin  a  more  correct  plan  of  the  town,  althoi 
rather  small  scale, — the  circumstances  under  which  I  resided  t 
having  allowed  me  to  survey  the  greater  part  of  it  accurately  en 
a  more  minute  delineation.  The  city  of  Timbtiktu,  accordinj 
Petermann's  laying  down  of  it  from  my  materials,  lies  in  17®  37 
3°  5'  W.  of  Greenwich.    Situated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  aver. 
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Although  of 


Bules,  taking  into  account  some  of  the  projecting  aiigks 
aij  small  size,  Timbllktu  may  well  be  called  a  city— medlna— m  com- 
Bnison  with  the  frail  dwelliog-placeg  all  over  Negroland.     At  present 
■tnnot  walled.    Its  fonner  wall,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  of 
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b  HdoM  of  th*  Sheikh  Xhmed  el  BikJly,  with  another  houM  beloni-ini!  (a  the  gam* 

IdinlBS likeviK  to  the  She^',  whVre''lm^cl7waT lod^d,  thcRdu 
Ikmdnillb<ne.-i.  Gr™t  mosque,  "  Gmeere  Umeeri,  or  ZinRere)  Mr,  Jim'i  el 
Uln,"^l>«iui  by  Mtmu  Musa,\iiie  of  Mclle,  a.d.  1337,  md  tormiDg,  for  manv 
■MbiIm.  ^  centre  of  the  Mohjinimedan  qaarler^t.  Mosque  Siinkord,  in  the  quarter 
afakorf,  which  is  KCoeinUy  reearded  bi  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town.  The  ciosque 
Cm  Iva  »«■,  »nd  is  i»  feet  Iode  by  So  feet  wl^e,— s.  Mosque  Sidi  Yihim,  much 
■■nil  I  Oun  Ibe  two  other  ianre  mosques.— 6.  Great  market-place,  or  Yubu.— 
:s  the  palace,  or  "Mi-duk/'or  MS-dugu,  is 
InB  to  Kabara.— 9.  Well,  surrounded  by  a 

■reU  magnitude,  and  was  rather  more  of  the  nature  of  a  rampart,  was 
lulioyea  by  the  FGlbe  on  their  first  entering  the  place  in  the  beginning 
gf  tlie  year  1836.  The  town  is  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  paitly  in 
a.u.ji__  .*_^.  »  -J  y,gy  gj^  called  here^  "tijerftten,"  which  are  not 
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conspicuous  mounds.  The  clay  houses  are  all  of  them  built 
same  principle  as  my  own  residence,  which  I  have  described,  v 
exception  that  the  houses  of  the  poorer  people  have  only  one 
yard,  and  have  no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 

The  only  remarkable  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  thre 
mosques :  the  Jinger6-b6r,  built  by  Mansa  Mtisa  ;  the  mosque  of  S 
built,  at  an  early  period,  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  woman ;  ; 
mosque  Sidi  Y5,hia,  built  at  the  expense  of  a  k^dhi  of  the  town, 
were  three  other  mosques :  that  of  Sidi  H5.j  Mohammed,  Msl 
and  that  of  Sidi  el  Bdmi.  These  mosques,  and  perhaps  soe 
msid,  or  place  of  prayer,  Cailli6  must  have  included  w;hen  he 
of  seven  mosques.  Besides  these  mosques,  there  are  at  pre 
distinguished  public  buildings  in  the  town ;  and  of  the  royal  pa 
Ma-dugu,  wherein  the  kings  of  Songhay  used  to  reside  occasior 
well  as  the  Kasbah,  which  was  built  in  later  times,  in  the  south 
quarter,  or  the  Sane-gungu,*  which  already  at  that  time  was  ir 
by  the  merchants  from  Ghaddmes,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  seen, 
this  quarter,  which  is  the  wealthiest,  and  contains  the  best  house 
are  six  other  quarters,  viz.  Yfibu,  the  quarter  comprising  th 
market-place  (yiibu)  and  the  mosque  of  Sidi  Y^ia,  to  the  west " 
gungu  ;  and  west  of  the  former,  forming  the  south-western  angl 
town,  and  called  from  the  great  mosque,  Jfnger6-b6r  or  Zdnj 
This  latter  quarter,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  seems  to  ha' 
inhabited  especially  by  Mohammedans,  and  not  unlikely  mj 
formed  a  distinct  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  b 
of  its  own.  Towards  the  north,  the  quarter  $ane-gungu  is  bore 
the  one  called  Sara-kAina,  meaning  literally  the  "  little  town,"  a 
taining  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  and  the  house  where  I  my 
lodged.  Attached  to  Sara-kdina,  towards  the  north,  is  Yfibu-L 
quarter  containing  the  "little  market,"  which  is  especially  us 
butchers'  market.     Bordering  both  on   Tfnorer^-b^r  and  Yfihii-1 
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otuated  in  a  deep  hollow — an  appearance  which  seems  to  prove  that  this 
devation  of  the  ground  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  ruin  which  seems  to  have  befallen  this  quarter 
pre-eminently,  as  being  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  native  Songhay. 
The  slope  which  this  quarter  forms  towards  the  north-eastern  end,  in 
aome  spots  exceeds  eighty  feet 

The  whole  number  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  town  amounts  to 
dxwt  thirteen  thousand ;  while  the  floating  population,  during  the 
Bonths  of  the  greatest  traffic  and  intercourse,  especially  from  November 
[  to  January,  may  amount,  on  an  average,  to  5,000,  and  under  favourable 
dicamstances  to  as  many  as  10,000.  Of  the  different  elements  com- 
posing  this  population,  and  of  their  distinguishing  features,  I  shall  say 
ifefvwords  in  another  place.  I  now  revert  to  the  diary  of  my  own 
poceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  again  went  with  the  Sheikh  out  of 

the  town  to  the  tents,  where  we  were  to  stay  two  days,  but  where  we 

;   fa  &ct  spent  six ;  my  friend  finding  himself  very  happy  in  the  company 

,   rfhis  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached.     Not  only  my  com- 

puiioDS,  but  even  I  myself,  began  to  find  it  rather  tedious  in  the  dull 

i  Ocampment,  as  I  had  scarcely  any  books  with  me  to  pass  away  my 

Inoe,  and  my  situation  not  allowing  me  to  enter  too  closely  into  the 

<fiscassions  of  my  companions,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  redoubled 

their  endeavours  to  convert  me  to  their  creed,  and  would  scarcely  have 

iDowed  me  to  depart  at  all. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  I  spent  here  the  Sheikh  left  me 
tote  to  myself,  sometimes  not  quitting  his  tent  for  a  whole  day ;  but 
•t  other  times  we  had  some  pleasant  and  instructive  conversation. 
Among  other  subjects  a  rather  animated  discussion  arose  one  day.  An 
Atah^  of  the  name  of  *Abd  e'  Rahman,  a  near  relation  of  my  host,  and 
^  a  rather  presumptuous  character,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  from 
Azaw&d,  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  the  motives  which  induced  me 
to  visit  this  country,  and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  could  be  anything  else 
Uian  the  desire  of  conquest.  In  order  to  show  them  of  what  little  value 
fte  possession  of  the  country  would  be  to  the  Europeans,  I  jestingly 
Wd  them,  that  our  goveniment,  being  informed  that  the  natives  of  these 
tlicts  fed  on  sand  and  clay,  had  sent  me  out  to  discover  how  this  was 
done,  in  order  to  provide,  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  poor  in  our  own 
Qoimtiy.  The  Arab  was  naturally  greatly  surprised  at  my  statement. 
But  the  Sheikh  himself  laughed  very  heartily,  and  inquired,  with  an 
tipression  of  doubt,  whether  there  were  poor  people  among  the 
Quistians. 

Another  evening,  when  the  Sheikh  was  cheerfully  sitting  with  us 
IDund  the  fire,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation  concerning  the 
mmfaip  of  idols.  In  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  his  pupils  with 
negard  to  the  greater  nobility  and  superiority  of  the  Arab  race,  and 
to  show  them  that  their  forefathers  had  not  been  much  better  than 
many  of  the  idolatrous  nations  at  the  present  day,  he  gave  them  an 
■coount  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  conversation  exhibited  unmistakable  proofs  of  an  enlightened  and- 
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had  been  visited  by  a  serious  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  had  rendered 
me  quite  lame  for  a^day  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  my  departure,. the  WaUti,  whom  I  had 
sent  out  at  a  great  expense  to  bring  my  horses  and  camels  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  had  brought  back  my  horses  in  the  most 
emaciated  condition.  As  for  the  camels,  he  had  intended  to  appropriate 
them  to  his  own  use ;  but  I  defeated  his  scheme  by  making  a  present 
of  them  to  the  Sheikh.  This  brought  all  the  WaUti's  other  intrigues  to 
light,  especially  the  circumstance  of  his  having  presented  a  small  pistol 
(which  I  had  given  to  himself)  to  Hamm^di,  the  Sheikh's  rival,  intimating 
that  it  came  from  me,  and  thus  endangering  my  whole  position,  by 
making  the  Sheikh  believe  that  I  was  giving  presents  to  his  rivals  and 
his  enemies.  But  my  protector  acted  nobly  on  this  occasion ;  for  he 
not  only  warned  me  against  the  intrigues  of  the  WaUti,  and  would  not 
lend  an  ear  to  his  numerous  calumnies  against  me,  but  he  even  pre- 
ferred me,  the  Christian,  to  my  Mohammedan  companion,  the  M6jebrl, 
*Ali  el  Ageren,  who  was  sometimes  led,  through  fear,  to  take  the  part 
of  the  Wal^ti ;  and  the  M6jebrf,  who  thought  himself  almost  a  sh^rif, 
and  was  murmuring  his  prayers  the  whole  evening  long,  felt  not  a  little 
hurt  and  excited  when  he  found  that  the  Sheikh  placed  infinitely  more 
reliance  upon  me  than  upon  himself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  Sheikh  how  sensible  I  was  of  the  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  me,  I  made  a  present  of  a  blue  cloth  kaftan  to 
Mohammed  Boy,  the  son  of  the  chief  Galaijo,  who  had  studied  with  him 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  now  about  to  return  home  by  way  of  Hamda- 
AllAhi.  But,  unluckily,  I  had  not  many  such  presents  to  offer,  and  a 
nobleman  of  the  name  of  MuUy  *Abd  e*  SaUm,  who  had  sent  me  a 
hospitable  present  of  wheat  and  rice,  was  greatly  offended  at  not 
receiving  from  me  a  berntis  in  return. 

Meanwhile  the  Ftilbe,  or  Fulldn,  sent  orders  to  D^  e'  SaUm,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Z^nkara,  that  their  countr3anen  inhabiting  that  pro- 
vince should  enter  Timbuktu  as  soon  as  the  Sheikh  should  leave  it.  The 
latter,  in  order  to  show  these  people  the  influence  he  possessed,  decided 
upon  taking  me  with  him  on  an  excursion  to  K^bara,  which  is  the 
harbour  on  the  river,  where  the  Ftilbe  were  generally  acknowledged  to 
possess  greater  power  than  in  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  the.  distance  of 
the  latter  from  the  water.  I  followed  him  gladly,  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  different  aspect  of  the  country  two  months 
after  the  date  when  I  had  first  traversed  it.  In  fact  the  landscape  had 
now  a  very  different  appearance,  being  entirely  changed  in  consequence 
of  the  abundant  rains  which  had  fallen  in  September  and  October. 
The  whole  sandy  level,  which  before  looked  so  dull  and  dreary,  was 
now  covered  with  herbage ;  while  that  part  of  the  road  nearer  the  town 
had  been  a  little  cleared  of  wood,  apparently  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Tuarek  from  lurking  near  the  road  and  surprising  travellers.  Further 
on,  when  we  approached  the  village  of  K^bara,  all  the  fields  were  over- 
grown with  water-melons,  which  form  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  dismounted,  at  length,  close  to  Kabara,  in  the  shade  of  a  talha 
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tree,  clearing  the  ground  and  making  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  A  great  number  of  people  collected  round  us,  not  only  from 
the  village  of  K^bara,  but  also  from  the  town ;  even  the  governor,  or 
emfr,  KaOri,  came  out  to  see  what  we  were  doing  here.  By  way  of 
making  some  sort  of  popular  display,  and  showing  his  enemies  the 
extent  of  his  authority,  my  protector  here  distributed  the  presents  which 
he  had  destined  for  Boy  and  his  companions,  who,  before  returning  to 
their  home  in  the  province  of  Galaijo,  were  first  going  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  the  sheikho  Ahmedu  in  Hamda-AlUhi.  He  also  sent  the 
very  bemtis  which  I  had  intended  for  *Abd  e'  SaUm  to  *Abd  AU^hi,  the 
uncle  of  the  young  sheikho  Ahmedu  of  Hamda-All^hi.  While  the  emir 
walked  up  and  down,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  we  had 
taken  up  our  position,  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  me,  we  were  treated 
hospitably  by  the  inspector  of  the  harboiur  (a  cheerful  old  man  of  the 
nameof 'Abd  el  Kdsim,  and  of  supposed  sherlf  origin),  with  several  dishes 
of  excellent  kuskus,  one  of  which  fell  to  my  share  :  and  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  everything  in  this  distracted 
region,  the  old  office  of  an  inspector  of  the  harbour  still  retained  a 
certain  degree  of  importance.  But  I  lamented  that  I  was  not  allowed 
to  survey  at  my  leisiure  the  general  features  of  the  locality,  which  had 
entirely  changed  since  my  first  visit  to  this  place.  The  river  had  inun- 
dated the  whole  of  the  lowlands,  so  tliat  the  water,  which  had  before 
only  formed  a  narrow  ditch-like  channel,  now  presented  a  wide  open 
sheet,  affording  easy  access  to  the  native  craft  of  all  sizes. 

Having  then  mounted  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  pleasant  ride  we 
reached  the  town  ;  but  instead  of  directly  entering  the  dilapidated  walls, 
we  turned  off  a  little  to  the  west,  towards  a  small  plantation  of  date  trees 
(marked  •  in  the  plan  of  the  town),  of  the  existence  of  which  I  had  had 
no  previous  idea ;  for  small  and  insignificant  as  it  was,  it  claimed  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  arid  tract,  there  being  at  present  only  four  or 
five  middle-sized  trees,  rather  poor  specimens  of  the  h^jillj,  or  balanites, 
inside  the  iovm ;  although  we  know  that  before  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Songhay  by  the  Moroccains,  the  city  was  not  so  poor  in  vegetation  ; 
but  the  inspector  of  the  harbour  having  fled  on  that  occasion  with  the 
whole  fleet,  the  bashi  Mahmfid  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  and  around 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 

The  little  oasis  consisted  of  three  nearly  full-grown  date-trees,  but  of 
small  size,  only  one  of  them  bearing  fruit,  while  around  there  were 
about  ten  very  young  bushes,  which,  if  not  well  taken  care  of,  scarcely 
seemed  to  promise  ever  to  become  of  any  value.  The  plantation,  poor 
as  it  was,  owed  its  existence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  deep  well,  of 
immense  size,  being  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter  and  five  fathoms 
deep,  wherein  the  water  collects. 

Having  loitered  here  a  few  moments,  and  visited  a  small  and  poor 
plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the  Taw^ti,  Mohammed 
el  'Alsh,  we  turned  off  towards  the  Jinger6-b6r,  or  "great  mosque," 
which  by  its  stately  appearance  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind, 
as  I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  closely  It  was 
here  especially  that  I  convinced  myself,  not  only  of  the  trustworthy 

♦  #  a\ 
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character  of  Cailli^'s  report  in  general,  of  which  I  had  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  but  also  of  the  accuracy  with  which,  under  the  very 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  has  described 
the  various  objects  which  fell  under  his  observation.  I  was  only  per- 
mitted to  survey  the  outside  of  the  mosque ;  as  to  the  interior,  I  was 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  information  which  I  received  from  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  natives. 

The  mosque  is  a  large  building,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
occupied  by  an  open  courtyard,  wherein  the  larger  tower  is  enclosed, 
while  the  principal  part  of  the  building  includes  nine  naves,  of  different 
dimensions  and  structure ;  the  westernmost  portion,  which  consists  of 
three  naves,  belonging  evidently  to  the  old  mosque,  which,  together 
with  the  palace,  was  built  by  Mansa  MOsa,  the  king  of  Melle,  as  is 
even  attested  by  an  inscription  over  the  principal  gate,  although  it  has 
become  somewhat  illegible.  The  chief  error  which  Cailli6  has  com- 
mitted in  describing  this  mosque  relates  to  the  smaller  tower,  the 
position  of  which  he  has  mistaken,  and  the  number  of  gateways  on 
the  eastern  side,  there  being  seven  instead  of  five.  Cailli6  also  states 
the  greatest  length  of  the  building  to  be  104  paces  ;  while  my  intelligent 
friend  Mohammed  ben  *Afsh  assured  me  that,  after  measuring  it  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  he  found  it  to  be  262  French  feet  in  length,  by 
194  in  width.  If  this  building,  which  stands  just  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity, and  forms  the  south-western  comer  of  the  town,  were  situated 
in  the  centre,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  imposing ;  but  it  is.  evident 
that  in  former  times  the  mosque  was  surrounded  by  buildings  on  the 
western  side.     The  city  formerly  was  twice  as  large. 

While  we  were  surveying  this  noble  pile,  numbers  of  people  collected 
round  us, — this  being  the  quarter  inhabited  principally  by  the  FQlbe,  or 
FullAn, — and  when  we  turned  our  steps  homewards,  they  followed  us 
along  the  streets  through  the  market,  which  was  now  empty,  but  without 
making  the  least  hostile  manifestation.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
gave  me  their  hands. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  place,  I  had  sent  home  a  small  plan  of 
the  town.  This  I  now  found  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  respects  ;  and  I 
here  therefore  subjoin  a  more  correct  plan  of  the  town,  although  on  a 
rather  small  scale, — the  circumstances  under  which  I  resided  there  not 
having  allowed  me  to  survey  the  greater  part  of  it  accurately  enough  for 
a  more  minute  delineation.  The  city  of  Timbuktu,  according  to  Dr. 
Petermann's  laying  down  of  it  from  my  materials,  lies  in  17®  37'  N.  and 
3°  5'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Situated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  average  level 
of  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  principal 
branch,  it  at  present  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  which  points 
towards  the  river,  whilst  the  projecting  angle  is  directed  towards  the 
north,  having  for  its  centre  the  mosque  of  S4nkor6.  But,  during  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  the  town  extended  a  thousand  yards  further  north, 
and  included  the  tomb  of  the  fdki  Mahmfid,  which,  according  to  some 
of  my  informants,  was  then  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  tOMOi. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  at  the  present  time  I  reckon  at  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  and  a  half;  but  it  may  approach  closely  to  three 
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miles,  taking  into  account  some  of  the  projectbg  angles.  Although  of 
only  small  size,  Timbflkiu  may  well  be  called  a  city — medlna — in  eom- 
parison  with  the  fi-ail  dwelling-places  all  over  Negraland.  At  present 
it  is  not  walled.  Its  former  wall,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  of 
VLUi  or  niiBtSKTii. 


.  mive  pvtD  »bove.— J.  Great  mosque,  "  Gineere  Qiaf^exe,  or  zSgerS)  Wr,  Jim's  el 
kebica,"  berun  by  Mansa  MAsaAmg  of  Ucll?,  a.d.  1317.  and  roiming,  f^  many 
eentunes,  (Be  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter.—,.  Mosque  Mnkore,  in  the  quarler 
Sin kor«,  which  IB  EC neially  regarded  a»  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town.  The  mosque 
h«  five  Duvei,  and  is  .«  feet  long  by  80  feet  wi^e.— 5.  Mosque  Sldi  Yihia,  much 
■mailer  than  the  [vo  other  large  mosquen.— 6.  Great  market-place,  or  Yiibu.— 
7- BnttlierB' market,  where  in  former  limes  the  palace,  or  "Mi-duk/'or  Mi^lneu,  is 
Mid  to  have  been  >ituated.-e.  Gate  leading  to  Kabira.— 9.  Well,  surrounded^ by  ■ 

Hohumned  el  'Aish.— 11.  Spot  in  a  shallow  valley,  up  to  wbich  point  small  boats 
MCCodBd  from  the  Niger,  In  the  winter  iSs3-4. 

sreat  magnitude,  and  was  rather  more  of  the  nature  of  a  rampart,  was 
oestroyed  by  the  FOlbe  on  their  first  entering  the  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1826.  The  town  is  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  partly  in 
winding,  stieets,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  "tijeiAten,"  which  are  not 
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paved,  but  lor  the  greater  part  consist  of  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and  some 
of  them  have  a  sort  of  gutter  in  the  middle.  Besides  the  large  arid  the 
small  market  there  are  few  open  areas,  except  a  small  square  in  front 
of  the  mosque  of  Ydhia,  called  Ttimbutu-b6ttema. 

Small  as  it  is,  the  city  is  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  almost  all  the 
houses  are  in  good  repair.  There  are  about  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
clay  houses,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  conical  huts  of  matting,  the  latter, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  constituting  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  the 
north  and  north-east  sides,  where  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  which  has 
been  accmnulating  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  is  formed  into 
conspicuous  mounds.  The  clay  houses  are  all  of  them  built  on  the 
same  principle  as  my  own  residence,  which  I  have  described,  with  the 
exception  that  the  houses  of  the  poorer  people  have  only  one  court- 
yard, and  have  no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 

The  only  remarkable  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  three  large 
mosques :  the  Jfnger6-b6r,  built  by  Mansa  MOsa  ;  the  mosque  of  S^nkor6, 
built,  at  an  early  period,  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  woman  ;  and  the 
mosque  Sidi  Y^hia,  built  at  the  expense  of  a  k^dhi  of  the  town.  There 
were  three  other  mosques :  that  of  Sidi  H^j  Mohammed,  Msfd  Beldl, 
and  that  of  Sidi  el  B^mi.  These  mosques,  and  perhaps  some  little 
msid,  or  place  of  prayer,  Cailli6  must  have  included  v^rhen  he  speaks 
of  seven  mosques.  Besides  these  mosques,  there  are  at  present  no 
distinguished  public  buildings  in  the  town ;  and  of  the  royal  palace,  or 
Md-dugu,  wherein  the  kings  of  Songhay  used  to  reside  occasionally,  as 
well  as  the  Kasbah,  which  was  built  in  later  times,  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter,  or  the  Sane-gungu,*  which  already  at  that  time  was  inhabited 
by  the  merchants  from  Ghad^mes,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  seen.  Besides 
this  quarter,  which  is  the  wealthiest,  and  contains  the  best  houses,  there 
are  six  other  quarters,  viz.  Yabu,  the  quarter  comprising  the  great 
market-place  (ytibu)  and  the  mosque  of  Sidi  Y^hia,  to  the  west  of  Sane- 
gungu  ;  and  west  of  the  former,  forming  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
town,  and  called  from  the  great  mosque,  Jfnger6-b6r  or  Z^nger6-b6r. 
This  latter  quarter,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  especially  by  Mohammedans,  and  not  unlikely  may  have 
formed  a  distinct  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall 
of  its  own.  Towards  the  north,  the  quarter  $ane-gungu  is  bordered  by 
the  one  called  Sara-k^ina,  meaning  literally  the  "  little  town,"  and  con- 
taining the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  and  the  house  where  I  myself  was 
lodged.  Attached  to  Sara-kAina,  towards  the  north,  is  Yfibu-k^ina,  the 
quarter  containing  the  "little  market,"  which  is  especially  used  as  a 
butchers'  market.  Bordering  both  on  Jlnger6-b6r  and  Yfibu-kaina,  is 
the  quarter  Baglndi,  occupying  the  lowest  situation  in  the  town,  and 
stated  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  flooded  entirely  in  the  great  in- 
undation which  took  place  in  1640.  From  this  depression  in  the  ground, 
the  quarter  of  S^nkor^,  which  forms  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  city, 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mosque  of 
S^nkor6,  which  seems  to  occupy  its  ancient  site  and  level,  is  at  present 

*  Sane-gungu  means,  properly,  the  island,  or  the  quarter  of  the  whites* 
"  kirsh  el  bedhiui." 
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situated  in  a  deep  hollow — an  appearance  which  seems  to  prove  that  this 
elevation  of  the  ground  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  ruin  which  seems  to  have  befallen  this  quarter 
pre-eminently,  as  being  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  native  Songhay. 
The  slope  which  this  quarter  forms  towards  the  north-eastern  end,  in 
some  spots  exceeds  eighty  feet 

The  whole  number  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  town  amounts  to 
about  thirteen  thousand ;  while  the  floating  population,  during  the 
months  of  the  greatest  traffic  and  intercoiuse,  especially  from  November 
to  January,  may  amount,  on  an  average,  to  5,000,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  to  as  many  as  10,000.  Of  the  different  elements  com- 
posing this  population,  and  of  their  distinguishing  features,  I  shall  say 
a  few  words  in  another  place.  I  now  revert  to  the  diary  of  my  own 
proceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  again  went  with  the  Sheikh  out  of 
the  town  to  the  tents,  where  we  were  to  stay  two  days,  but  where  we 
in  fact  spent  six ;  my  friend  finding  himself  very  happy  in  the  company 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached.  Not  only  my  com- 
panions, but  even  I  myself,  began  to  find  it  rather  tedious  in  the  dull 
encampment,  as  I  had  scarcely  any  books  with  me  to  pass  away  my 
time,  and  my  situation  not  allowing  me  to  enter  too  closely  into  the 
discussions  of  my  companions,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  redoubled 
their  endeavours  to  convert  me  to  their  creed,  and  would  scarcely  have 
allowed  me  to  depart  at  all. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  I  spent  here  the  Sheikh  left  me 
quite  to  myself,  sometimes  not  quitting  his  tent  for  a  whole  day ;  but 
at  other  times  we  had  some  pleasant  and  instructive  conversation. 
Among  other  subjects  a  rather  animated  discussion  arose  one  day.  An 
Arab,  of  the  name  of  *Abd  e'  Rahman,  a  near  relation  of  my  host,  and 
of  a  rather  presumptuous  character,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  from 
Azaw&d,  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  the  motives  which  induced  me 
to  visit  this  country,  and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  could  be  anything  else 
than  the  desire  of  conquest.  In  order  to  show  them  of  what  little  value 
the  possession  of  the  country  would  be  to  the  Europeans,  I  jestingly 
told  them,  that  our  government,  being  informed  that  the  natives  of  these 
tracts  fed  on  sand  and  clay,  had  sent  me  out  to  discover  how  this  was 
done,  in  order  to  provide,  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  poor  in  our  own 
country.  The  Arab  was  naturally  greatly  surprised  at  my  statement. 
But  the  Sheikh  himself  laughed  very  heartily,  and  inquired,  with  an 
expression  of  doubt,  whether  there  were  poor  people  among  the 
Christians. 

Another  evening,  when  the  Sheikh  was  cheerfully  sitting  with  us 
round  the  fire,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation  concerning  the 
worship  of  idols.  In  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  his  pupils  with 
regard  to  the  greater  nobility  and  superiority  of  the  Arab  race,  and 
to  show  them  that  their  forefathers  had  not  been  much  better  than 
many  of  the  idolatrous  nations  at  the  present  day,  he  gave  them  an 
account  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  in  the  course  of 
bis  conversation  exhibited  unmistakable  proofs  of  an  enlightened  and 
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elevated  mind,  of  which  the  letter,  which  I  shall  communicate  in 
another  place,  will  give  further  proof. 

Occasionally  we  received  here  also  some  interesting  visits  from  Arabs 
or  other  people ;  the  most  conspicuous  person  among  them  being  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Fifi,  the  inspector  of  the  harbour  of  Y6waru,  a  man  of 
cheerful  temperament,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Sheikh's.  He  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  river  between  Timbuktu  and 
Jafar^be,  the  groups  of  islands  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  M^sina  and  the  pagan  kingdom  of  B^mbara, 
and  very  important  for  the  trade  along  the  river,  as  the  boats  coming 
from  Timbuktu  must  here  discharge  their  merchandise,  which  has  to  be 
conveyed  hence  to  Sans^ndi,  on  the  backs  of  asses ;  but  unfortunately 
my  informant  spoke  nothing  but  Songhay.  The  state  of  retirement  in 
which  I  was  obliged  to  live  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  language  of  the  natives  ;  which  was  moreover  extremely  repulsive 
to  me  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  forms  and  words,  so  that  I  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  express  in  it  any  general  idea,  without  having 
recourse  to  some  other  foreign  language.  The  Songhay  of  this  region, 
having  been  deprived  of  all  their  former  independent  character  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  having  become  degraded  and 
subject  to  foreigners,  have  lost  also  the  national  spirit  of  their  idiom, 
which,  instead  of  developing  itself,  has  become  gradually  poorer  and 
more  limited ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  tliose  still 
independent  people  in  Dargol  and  Kulman  is  far  richer,  and  anybody 
who  wishes  to  study  the  Songhay  language  must  study  it  there.  The 
Arab  visitors*  to  the  town  at  this  period  were  especially  numerous,  this 
being  the  most  favourable  season  for  the  salt  trade.  A  few  months 
later  scarcely  a  single  Arab  from  abroad  frequents  the  town. 

The  private  life  of  the  people  in  these  encampments  runs  on  very  tran- 
quilly, when  there  is  no  predatory  incursion,  which  however  is  often 
enough  the  case.  Most  of  these  mixed  Arabs  have  only  one  wife  at  a 
time,  and  they  seem  to  lead  a  quiet  domestic  life,  very  like  that  of  the 
Sheikh  himself.  I  scarcely  imagine  that  there  is  in  Europe  a  person 
more  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife  and  children  than  my  host  was. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  a  little  too  dependent  on  the  will 
of  his  wife.  The  difference  which  I  found  between  the  position  of  the 
wife  among  these  Moorish  tribes,  and  that  which  she  enjoys  among  the 
Taurek,  is  extraordinary,  although  even  the  Tuarek  have  generally  but 
one  wife ;  but  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  move  about  at  her  pleasure 
quite  unveiled,  the  wife  even  of  the  poorest  Arab  or  Moor  is  never  seen 
unveiled,  being  generally  clad  in  a  black  under  and  upper  gown,  and 
the  wives  of  the  richer  and  nobler  people  never  leave  their  tents.  The 
camp  life  of  course  would  give  to  coquettish  women  a  fair  opportunity 
of  intrigue ;  but  in  general  I  think  their  morals  are  pretty  chaste,  and 
the  chastisement  which  awaits  any  transgression  is  severe,  a  married 

•  I  must  here  testify  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Raffenel,  in  the 
plates  illustrating  his  two  journeys  in  Negroland,  has  represented  ih^  cLa- 
r^cter  gf  thes^  Western  Arstb^  or  Moqv^, 
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wife  convicted  of  adultery  being  sure  to  be  stoned.  An  incident  hap- 
pened during  my  present  stay  at  the  tents  which  gave  proof  of  love 
afifairs  not  being  quite  unusual  here, — a  T^rki,  or  rather  Amghi,  having 
been  murdered  from  motives  of  jealousy,  and  brought  into  our  camp. 
But  I  must  confess  that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  mode  of  life  in  an 
Arab  or  Moorish  encampment ;  for  the  camp  of  the  Sheikh,  as  a  chief 
of  religion,  is  of  course  quite  an  exception ;  and  moreover  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ftilbe  or  Full^n,  who,  in  their  austere  religious  creed, 
view  all  amusements  with  a  suspicious  eye,  has  entirely  changed  the 
character  of  these  Moorish  camps  around  the  town,  and  it  may  be  in 
consequence  of  this  influence  that  there  was  no  dancing  or  singing 
here. 

Notwithstanding  trifling  incidents  like  these,  which  tended  occasionally 
to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  our  stay,  I  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
immense  delay  and  loss  of  time,  and  did  not  allow  an  opportunity  to 
pass  by  of  urging  my  protector  to  hasten  our  departure ;  and  he  pro- 
mised me  that,  as  I  was  not  looking  for  property,  he  should  not  keep 
me  long.  But,  nevertheless,  his  slow  and  deliberate  character  could 
not  be  overcome,  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  another  messenger 
from  Hamda-Alldhi,  with  a  fresh  order  to  the  Sheikh  to  deliver  me  into 
his  hands,  that  he  was  induced  to  retiu-n  into  the  town. 

My  situation  in  this  turbulent  place  now  approached  a  serious  crisis ; 
but,  through  the  care  which  my  friends  took  of  me,  I  was  not  allowed 
to  become  fully  aware  of  the  danger  I  was  in.  The  Sheikh  himself 
was  greatly  excited,  but  came  to  no  decision  with  regard  to  the  measures 
to  be  taken ;  and  at  times  he  did  not  see  any  safety  for  me  except  by 
my  taking  refuge  with  the  Tuarek,  and  placing  myself  entirely  under 
their  protection.  But  as  for  myself  I  remained  quiet,  although  my 
spirits  were  far  from  being  buoyant ;  especially  as,  during  this  time,  I 
suffered  severely  from  rheumatism ;  and  I  had  become  so  tired  of  this 
stay  outside  in  the  tents,  where  I  was  not  able  to  write,  that,  when  the 
Sheikh  went  out  again  in  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  I  begged  him  to  let 
me  remain  where  I  was.  Being  anxious  about  my  safety,  he  returned 
the  following  evening.  However,  on  the  22nd,  I  was  obliged  to  accom- 
pany him  on  another  visit  to  the  tents,  which  had  now  been  pitched  in 
a  different  place,  on  a  bleak  sandy  eminence,  about  five  miles  east  from 
the  town,  but  this  time  he  kept  his  promise  of  not  staying  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  at  this  encampment  that  I  saw  again  the 
last  four  of  my  camels,  which  at  length,  after  innumerable  delays,  and 
with  immense  expense,  had  been  brought  from  beyond  the  river,  but 
they  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  furnished  another  excuse  to 
my  friends  for  putting  off"  my  departure,  the  animals  being  scarcely  fit 
to  undertake  a  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. — DANGEROUS  CRISIS. 

In  the  meantime,  while  I  was  thus  warding  off  a  decisive  blow  from 
my  enemies,  the  political  horizon  of  these  extensive  regions  became 
rather  more  turbulent  than  usual;  and  war  and  feud  raged  in  every 
quarter.  Towards  the  north  the  communication  with  Morocco  was 
quite  interrupted,  the  tribe  pf  the  Tdjak^nt,  who  almost  exclusively 
keep  up  that  communication,  being  engaged  in  civil  war,  which  had 
arisen  in  this  way.  A  "Jak^ni"*  called  *Abd  Allah  Weled  Mulfid, 
and  belonging  to  that  section  of  their  tribe  which  is  called  Drawa,  had 
slain  a  chief  of  the  firgeb^t  who  had  come  .to  sue  for  peace,  and  had 
been  killed  in  his  turn  by  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  a  respectable  and 
straightforward  man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  El  Mukhtdr  MerAbet 
Thus,  two  factions  having  arisen,  one  consisting  of  the  iJjar^t  and  the 
Ahel  e'  Sherk,  and  the  other  being  formed  by  the  Dr^wa  and  their  allies, 
a  sanguinary  war  was  carried  on.  But  notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  this  quarter,  which  is  so  important  for  the  wellbeing  of 
the  town,  on  account  of  its  intercourse  with  the  north,  the  Sheikh,  who 
was  always  anxious  to  establish  peaceable  intercourse,  repeatedly  told 
me  that  although  he  regarded  the  road  along  the  river,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Tuarek,  as  the  safest  for  myself,  he  should  endeavour 
to  open  the  northern  road  for  future  travellers  from  Merlkesh,  or 
Morocco,  by  way  of  Tafil6let,  and  that  he  should  make  an  arrangement 
to  this  effect  with  the  Airib  and  T^jakint,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  A^rlb  who  killed  Mr.  Davidson,  a  few  days  after  he  had 
set  out  from  W^di  NOn  in  the  company  of  the  Tijakint  There  was 
just  at  the  time  a  man  of  authority,  of  the  name  of  H^med  Weled  e* 
Sid,  belonging  to  this  tribe,  present  in  the  town.  On  one  occasion  he 
came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  girt  with  his  long  bowie  knife.  I  had  however 
not  much  confidence  in  these  northern  Moors;  and  seeing  him  advance 
through  my  court-yard  in  company  with  another  man,  I  started  up  from 
my  couch  and  met  him  halfway ;  and  although  he  behaved  with  some 
discretion,  and  even  wanted  to  clear  his  countrymen  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  murdered  the  above-mentioned  traveller,  I  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  beg  him  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Just  at  this  time  a  large  foray  was  undertaken  by  a  troop  of  four 
hundred  Awelimmiden  against  the  Hog^r,  but  it  returned  almost  empty- 
handed,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  principal  men.  Towards  tjSe 
south,  the  enterprising  chief  El  Khadfr,  whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a 
former  occasion,  was  pushing  strenuously  forward  against  his  inveterate 
enemies  the  Ftilbe,  or  Full^n,  although  the  report  which  we  heard  at 
this  time,  of  his  having  taken  the  town  of  H6mbori,  was  not  subsequently 
confirmed.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  of  this  Berber  tribe  pushing 
always  on  into  the  heart  of  Negroland  is  very  remarkable ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  a  great  check  had  not  been  given  them  by  the  FCilbe, 

*  That  is  the  singular  form  of  the  name  T^'ak&at. 
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they  would  have  overpowered  ere  this  the  greater  part  of  the  region 
north  of  13°  N.  latitude.  Great  merit,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  Falbe,  for 
thus  rescuing  these  regions  from  the  grasp  of  the  Berber  tribes  of  the 
desert,  although  as  a  set-off  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  organise  a  firm  and  benevolent  government,  which  would 
give  full  security  to  the  intercourse  of  people  of  different  nationalities, 
instead  of  destro3dng  the  little  commerce  still  existing  in  these  un- 
fortunate regions,  by  forcing  upon  the  natives  their  own  religious 
prejudices. 

The  danger  of  my  situation  increased  when,  on  November  17th,  some 
more  messengers  from  the  prince  of  Hamda-Allahi  arrived  in  order  to 
raise  the  zekd,  and  at  the  same  time  we  received  authentic  informa- 
tion  that  the  FQlbe  had  made  an  attempt  to  instigate  Awdb,  the  chief  of 
the  Tadem6kket,  upon  whom  I  chiefly  relied  for  my  security,  to  betray 
me  into  their  hands.  News  also  arrived  that  the  Wel^d  Sllm^n,  that 
section  of  the  Berabish  to  which  belongs  especially  the  chief  H^med 
Weled  *Ab6da,  who  killed  Major  Laing,  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  put  me  to  death.  But  my  situation  became  still  more  critical 
towards  the  close  of  the  month,  when,  having  once  more  left  the  town 
for  the  tents,  we  received  information  that  a  fresh  party  had  arrived 
from  the  capital  with  the  strictest  orders  to  take  me  dead  or  alive.  Be- 
ing therefore  afraid  that  my  people,  whom  I  had  left  in  the  town, 
frightened  by  the  danger,  might  be  induced  to  send  my  luggage  out  of 
the  house  where  I  was  lodged,  I  sent  in  the  course  of  the  niglit  the 
servant  whom  I  had  with  me  at  the  time,  with  strict  orders  not  to  move 
anything ;  but,  before  he  reached  the  town,  my  other  people  had  sent 
away  my  two  large  boxes  to  T^leb  el  W^fi,  the  storekeeper  of  the 
Sheikh.  But  fortunately  I  did  not  sustain  any  loss  from  this  proceed- 
ing, nothing  being  missing  from  these  boxes,  notwithstanding  they  had 
been  left  quite  open. 

Thursday ^  Dec.  i. — Having  passed  a  rather  anxious  night,  with  my 
pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  I  was  glad  when,  in 
the  morning,  I  saw  my  boy  return  accompanied  by  Mohammed  el  *Aish. 
But  I  learned  that  the  people  of  the  town  were  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement,, and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  an  attack  would  be  made 
upon  my  house  the  next  morning.  Thus  much  I  made  out  myself;  but, 
having  no  idea  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  in  the  course  of  the  day 
I  sent  away  my  only  servant  with  my  two  horses,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  watered.  But  my  Taw^ti  friend  seemed  to  be  better  informed, 
and  taking  his  post  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  sandy  downs,  on  the 
slope  of  which  we  were  encamped,  kept  an  anxious  look  out  towards 
the  town.  About  dhohor,  or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  gave 
notice  of  the  approach  of  horsemen  in  the  distance,  and  while  I  went 
into  my  tent  to  look  after  my  effects,  Mohammed  el  Khalll  rushed  in 
suddenly,  crying  out  to  me  to  arm  myself.  Upon  this  I  seized  all  the 
arms  I  had,  consisting  of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  three  pistols,  and  a 
sword ;  and  I  had  scarcely  come  out  when  I  met  the  Sheikh  himself 
with  the  small  six-barrelled  pistol  which  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand. 
Handing  one  of  my  large  pistols  to  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtir,  a  young 
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man  of  considerable  energy,  and. one  of  the  chief  followers  of  the 
Sheikh,  I  knelt  down  and  pointed  my  gun  at  the  foremost  of  the  horse- 
men who,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  were  approaching.  Having  been 
brought  to  a  stand  by  our  threatening  to  fire  if  they  came  nearer,  their 
officer  stepped  foruard  cr3ang  out  that  he  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  the 
Sheikh ;  but  the  latter  forbade  him  to  come  near,  saying  that  he  would 
only  receive  the  letter  in  the  town,  and  not  in  the  desert.  The  horse- 
men, finding  that  I  was  ready  to  shoot  down  the  first  two  or  three  who 
should  approach  me,  consulted  with  each  other  and  then  slowly  fell 
back,  relieving  us  from  our  anxious  situation.  But,  though  reassured  of 
my  own  safety,  I  had  my  fears  as  to  my  servant  and  my  two  horses, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  saw  them  safely  return  from  the 
water.  However,  our  position  soon  became  more  secure  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  Sidi  Alawite,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  armed  men, 
amongst  whom  there  were  some  musketeers.  It  now  remained  to  be 
decided  what  course  we  should  pursue,  and  there  was  great  indecision, 
Alaw^te  wanting  to  remain  himself  with  me  at  the  tents,  while  the 
Sheikh  returned  to  the  town. 

But  besides  my  dislike  to  stay  any  longer  at  the  encampment,  I  had 
too  little  confidence  in  the  younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh  to  trust  my 
life  in  his  hands,  and  I  was  therefore,  extremely  delighted  to  find  that 
El  Bakay  himself,  and  Mohammed  el  *Aish,  thought  it  best  for  me  to 
return  into  the  town.  At  the  moment  when  we  mounted  our  horses,  a 
troop  of  K6l-hekikan,  although  not  always  desirable  companions, 
mounted  on  meh^ra,  became  visible  in  the  distance,. so  that  in  their 
company  we  re-entered  Timbuktu,  not  only  with  full  security,  but  with 
great  eclat; dind.  without  a  single  person  daring  to  oppose  our  entrance; 
though  Hamm^di,  the  Sheikh's  rival,  was  just  about  to  collect  his 
followers  in  order  to  come  himself  and  fight  us  at  the  tents.  Frustrated 
in  this  plan,  he  came  to  my  protector  in  his  "  m-sld,"  or  place  of  prayer 
in  front  of  his  house,  and  had  a  serious  conversation  with  him,  while 
the  followers  of  the  latter  armed  themselves  in  order  to  anticipate  any 
treachery  or  evil  design,  of  which  they  were  greatly  afraid.  But  the 
interview  passed  off  quietly,  and,  keeping  strict  watch  on  the  terrace  of 
our  house,  we  passed  the  ensuing  night  without  further  disturbance. 

This  happened  on  December  ist;  and  the  following  morning,  in 
conformity  with  the  Sheikh's  protest,  that  he  would  receive  the  emir 
of  Hamda-AlUhi's  letter  only  in  Timbuktu,  the  messenger  arrived  ;  but 
the  latter  being  a  man  of  ignoble  birth  called  Mohammed  ben  Sdfd,  the 
character  of  the  messenger  irritated  my  host  almost  more  even  than  the 
tenor  of  the  letter,  which  ordered  him  to  give  me  and  my  property  up 
into  the  hands  of  his  (the  emir's)  people.  After  having  given  vent  to  his 
anger,  he  sent  for  me,  and  handed  me  the  letter,  together  with  another 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  emir  Katiri,  and  the  whole  community 
of  the  town,  "Whites  as  well  as  Blacks  (el  bedh^n  ti  e*  sud^n),  threaten- 
ing them  with  condign  punishment  if  they  should  not  capture  me,  or 
watch  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  not  escape. 

The  serious  character  which  affairs  had  assumed,  and  the  entire 
rprpJutiop  whjch  my  own  personal  business  caused  in  the  daily  life  of 
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the  community,  were  naturally  very,  distressing  to  me,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  against  my  wish  than  to  irritate  the  fanatical  and  not  powerless 
ruler  of  Hamda-Alldhi.  It  had  been  my  most  anxious  desire  from  the 
beginning,  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  this  chief  by  sending  him  a  present, 
but  my  friends  here  had  frustrated  my  design ;  and  even  if  in  the 
beginning  it  had  been  possible,  a  supposition  which  is  more  than 
doubtful,  considering  the  whole  character  of  the  Fulbe  of  Hamda-Alldhi, 
it  was  now  too  late,  as  S^ko  Ahmedu  had  become  my  inveterate  enemy, 
and  I  could  only  cling  with  the  greater  tenacity  to  the  only  trustworthy 
protector  whom  I  had  here,  the  Sheikh  el  Bak^y.  In  acknowledgment 
therefore  of  his  straightforward  conduct,  I  sent  him,  as  soon  as  I  had 
again  taken  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters,  some  presents  to  distribute 
among  the  Tuarek,  besides  giving  the  head  man  of  the  latter  a  small 
extra  gift,  and  some  powder  and  Hdusa  cloth  to  distribute  among  our 
friends.  However,  my  situation  remained  very  precarious.  As  if  a 
serious  combat  was  about  to  ensue,  all  the  inhabitants  tried  their  fire- 
arms, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  in  the  whole  town,  while  the 
Morocco  merchants,  with  *Abd  e'  SaUm  at  their  head,  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  Sheikh's  regard  for  me,  by  informing  him  that  not  even  in 
their  country  (Morocco)  were  the  Christians  treated  with  so  much 
regard,  not  only  their  luggage,  but  even  their  dress  being  there  searched 
on  entering  the  country.  But  the  Sheikh  was  not  to  be  talked  over  in 
this  manner,  and  adhered  to  me  without  wavering  for  a  moment.  He 
then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  spirited  and  circumstantial  letter  to  Seko 
Ahmedu,  wherein  he  reproached  him  with  attempting  to  take  out  of  his 
hands  by  force  a  man  better  versed  in  subjects  of  religion  than  he,  the 
emir  himself,  who  had  come  from  a  far  distant  country  to  pay  him  his 
respects,  and  who  was  his  guest. 

The  following  day,  while  I  was  in  the  company  of  the  Sheikh,  the 
emir  KaGri  and  the  kidhi  San-shlrfu,  together  with  several  other  prin- 
cipal personages,  called  upon  him,  when  I  paid  my  compliments  to 
them  all,  and  found  that  the  latter  especially  was  a  very  respectable 
man.  My  friend  had  provided  for  any  emergency,  having  sent  to  the 
Tadem6kket,  requesting  them  urgently  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  and, 
in  the  evening  of  December  6th,  Aw^b,  the  chief  of  the  Tin-ger- 
6gedesh,  arrived  with  fifty  horse,  and  was  lodged  by  El  Bak^y  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  quarters. 

The  next  morning  the  Sheikh  sent  for  me  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
this  chief.  I  found  him  a  very  stately  person  of  a  proud  commanding 
bearing,  clad  in  a  jelUba  tobe,  striped  red  and  white,  and  ornamented 
with  green  silk,  his  head  adorned  with  a  high  red  cap,  an  article  of  dres.s 
which  is  very  rarely  seen  here,  either  among  the  Tuarek  or  even  the 
Arabs.  Having  saluted  him,  I  explained  to  him  the  reason  of  my 
coming,  and  for  what  purpose  I  sought  imana  ;  and  when  he  raised  an 
objection  on  account  of  my  creed,  because  I  did  not  acknowledge 
Mohammed  as  a  prophet,  I  succeeded  in  warding  off  his  attack,  by 
telling  him  that  they  themselves  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as 
the  only  prophet,  but  likewise  acknowledged  Musa,  'Afsa,  and  many 
gthers  j  and  that,  in  reality,  they  seemed  to  ackpowledge  in  a  certuiu 
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degree  the  superiority  of  'Alsa,  by  supposing  that  he  was  to  return  at 
the  end  of  the  world ;  and  that  thus,  while  we  had  a  different  prophet, 
but  adored  and  worshipped  one  and  the  same  God,  and,  leaving  out  of 
the  question  a  few  divergencies  in  point  of  diet  and  morals,  followed  the 
same  rehgious  principles  as  they  themselves  did,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
^e  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  he  thought,  and  might  well  be 
friends,  offering  to  each  other  those  advantages  which  each  of  us 
commanded. 

We  then  came  to  speak  about  their  history.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
visited  their  old  dwelling-places  in  Air,  Tfggeda,  and  Tddmekka ;  but 
he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  fanciful  derivation  which  the  Arab  authors 
have  given  to  the  latter  name,  viz.  "likeness  of  Mekka," v/hich  probably 
never  belonged  to  one  town  in  particular,  but  has  always  been  the 
name  of  a  tribe.  He  felt,  however,  very  much  flattered  by  this  piece  of 
information,  and  seemed  extremely  delighted  when  I  told  him  how  old 
the  IsUm  was  in  his  tribe.  My  little  knowledge  of  these  historical  and 
religious  matters  was  of  invaluable  service  to  me,  and  particularly  in 
this  instance,  for  obtaining  the  esteem  of  the  natives  and  for  overcoming 
their  prejudices  ;  for  while  this  chief  himself  scarcely  understood  a  single 
word  of  Arabic,  so  that  I  could  only  speak  with  him  in  very  broken 
Tem^shight  or  T^rkiye,  his  brother.  El  Khattdf,  was  well  versed  in  that 
language,  and  spoke  it  fluently. 

Having  left  the  people  to  converse  among  themselves,  I  returned  to 
the  Sheikh  in  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  a  present  for  Aw^b,  con- 
sisting of  a  chequered  tobe  (such  as  I  have  described  oh  a  former 
occasion,  and  which  are  great  favourites  with  these  people),  two  ttirkedf, 
and  two  black  tesllgemist,  or  shawls,  besides  another  shawl  and  a 
handkerchief  for  his  messenger,  or  m^llem,  who  is  the  confidential 
factotum  of  every  Tirki  chief.  He  was  as  thankfnl  as  these  barbarians 
can  be,  but  wished  to  see  something  marvellous,  as  characteristic  of  the 
industry  of  our  country ;  but  I  begged  him  to  have  patience,  till,  on 
some  future  occasion,  some  other  person  belonging  to  our  nation  should 
come  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

While  I  was  staying  there,  a  Pfillo  chief  arrived  from  Gtindam  with 
two  companions,  and  reproached  the  Sheikh  in  my  presence  for  having 
shown  so  much  regard  for  an  unbeliever,  whose  effects  at  least  ought 
to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allihi :  but  I  imposed 
silence  upon  him,  by  showing  him  how  little  he  himself  knew  of 
religious  matters  in  calling  me  an  unbeliever ;  and  telling  him,  that  if 
he  had  really  any  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in,  his  creed,  his  first  duty 
was  to  try  to  convert  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  were  still 
idolaters.  At  the  same  time  I  told  the  T^rki  chief  Awib,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  FQlbe,  or  else  they  would 
certainly  not  allow  them  to  molest  travellers  who  visited  this  place  with 
friendly  intentions,  while  th^y  could  not  even  protect  the  natives.  In 
reply  he  alleged  that  they  were  by  no  means  afraid  of  them,  having 
vanquished  them  on  a  former  occasion,  but  that  they  only  awaited  the 
arrival  of  their  kinsfolk  to  show  them  that  they  were  the  real  master3 
of  the  Timbtiktu. 
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To  add  to  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  interests,  a  great  number  of 
strangers  were  at  this  time  collected  in  the  town,  most  of  whom  were 
of  a  far  more  fanatical  disposition  than  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who, 
on  the  whole,  are  very  good-natured.  The  Berablsh  alone,  who  had 
come  into  the  town  with  about  one  thousand  camels  carrying  their  salt, 
mustered  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  prepared,  no  doubt,  to  fight 
the  FullAn,  if  the  latter  should  attempt  to  levy  the  "dshCr,"  or  the 
tithe,  but  still  more  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  Christian  stranger 
who  had  intruded  upon  this  remote  corner,  one  of  the  most  respected 
seats  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  against  whom  they  had  a  personal 
reason  of  hostility,  as  they  were  commanded  by  *AIf,  the  son  of  Horned 
Weled  *Ab6da,  the  acknowledged  murderer  of  Major  Laing ;  and,  of 
course,  the  news  of  my  residence  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hostile  dispo- 
sition of  the  Ftilbe,  who  had  now  been  two  months  attempting  in  vain 
to  drive  me  out  of  it,  had  spread  far  and  wide. 

This  great  influx  of  strangers  into  the  town  raised  the  price  of  all 
sorts  of  provisions,  particularly  that  of  Negro  corn  and  rice,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  latter  rising  from  6,000  to  7,500  shells  the 
"  sunfye,"  while  the  former,  which  a  few  days  before  had  been  sold  for 
3,750,  equal  at  that  time  to  one  and  a  half  "  ris  "  of  salt,  rose  to  the 
exorbitant  price  of  6,000  shells. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th,  a  slave  suddenly  arrived  with  the  news  that 
a  letter  had  reached  my  address  from  the  north.  He  was  followed  a 
short  time  afterwards  by  Mohammed  el  *Alsh,  who  brought  me  the 
parcel  in  question,  which,  however,  had  been  opened.  The  letter  was 
from  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  in  Ghad^mes, 
dated  June  i8th,  and  enclosing,  besides  some  recommendations  to 
native  merchants,  a  number  of  "  Galignani,"  which  informed  me  of  the 
first  movements  of  the  Russians  on  the  Danube.  The  Ghad^mslye 
people,  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  letter,  had  already  spread  the  news 
of  a  dreadful  battle  having  been  fought  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians,  in  which  30,000  of  the  latter  had  been  slain,  and  40,000  made 
prisoners. 

The  following  day  Aw^b,  who  himself  had  arrived  with  fifty  horse- 
men, was  joined  by  his  cousin  FandaghQmme  with  fifty  more.  This 
was  very  fortunate,  for,  about  dhohor,-the  Ftilbe  held  a  conference,  or 
"k6ndegAy,"  in  the  G6nger6-b6r,  or  Jima  el  Kebira,  where  Named 
Weled  F^amme,  the  malignant  and  hostile  kadhi,  made  a  violent  speech 
before  the  assembly,  exhorting  the  people  to  go  immediately  and  carry 
out  the  order  of  their  liege  lord  the  Sheikho  Ahmedu,  even  if  they  were 
to  fight  conjointly  against  El  Bak^y,  Aw^b,  and  the  emir  KaOrl,  whom 
he  represented  as  disobedient,  and  almost  rebellious,  to  his  liege 
lord.  A  friend  of  the  latter,  who  knew  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
speaker,  then  rose  in  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  the  kadhi  to  lead  the 
van,  and  proceed  to  the  attack,  when  every  one  would  follow  him.  But 
the  kddhi  not  choosing  to  expose  his  own  person  to  danger  nothing  was 
done,  and  the  assembly  separated,  every  one  going  quietly  to  his  home. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Tuarek  chiefs,  with  their  principal  men,  were 
aasembled  in  the  house  of  the  Sheikh,  where  I  went  to  meet  them,  but 
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found  them  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  part  which  they  were  acting. 
They  entered  into  a  warm  dispute  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  soon  found  themselves  so  perplexed,  that  they  left  it  to  the  Sheikh  to 
answer  all  my  objections.  A  PrQtgstant  Christian  may  easily  defend 
his  creed  against  these  children  olf  the  desert,  as  long  as  they  have  not 
recourse  to  arms. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  narrpw^anes  of  Timbuktu,  and  entered 
upon  the  open  sandy  desert,  accompanied  by  the  two  Tuarek  chiefs, 
each  of  whom  had  fifteen  companions.  The  tents  being  now  further 
removed  from  the  town,  near  the  border  of  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
the  camping  ground  was  pleasant,  and  well  adorned  with  trees ;  and 
having  taken  my  own  tent  with  me,  where  I  could  stretch  myself  out 
without  being  infested  by  the  vermin  which  swarm  in  the  native  carpets, 
I  enjoyed  the  open  encampment  extremely.  Leathern  tents  had  been 
pitched  for  the  Tuarek,  who  in  a  short  time  made  themselves  quite  at 
home,  and  were  in  high  spirits.  They  became  very  much  interested  in 
a  map  of  Africa  which  I  showed  to  them,  with  the  adjoining  shores  of 
Arabia,  and  they  paid  a  compliment  to  their  prophet  by  kissing  the  site 
of  Mekka. 

Being  thus  on  good  terms  with  my  barbaric  veiled  friends  the 
Molathemtin,  I  enjoyed  extremely,  the  following  morning,  the  half- 
desert  scenery,  enlivened  as  it  was  by  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  inter- 
esting groups  of  men ;  but  about  noon  a  serious  alarm  arose,  a  great 
many  horses  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  number  being  exag- 
gerated by  some  people  to  as  many  as  two  hundred.  In  consequence, 
we  saddled  our  horses  with  great  speed,  and  I  mounted  with  my 
servants,  while  the  Tuarek  also  kept  their  animals  in  readiness;  but 
the  advancing  host  appeared  rather  of  a  peaceable  character,  consisting 
of  about  twenty-five  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
with  Muldy  *Abd  e'  Salim  and  Fasfdi,  the  latter  a  very  noble  old  man,  at 
their  head.  They  came,  however,  on  a  very  important  errand,  based  on 
the  direct  order  as  promulgated  by  the  emir  of  Hamda-AlUhi,  and 
addressed  to  the  whole  community,  being  in  hopes  that,  through  their 
personal  authority,  they  might  obtain  from  my  host,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
what  he  had  denied  to  the  display  of  force.  They  had  two  requests, 
both  aimed  against  myself:  first,  that  El  Bak^y  should  give  them  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  I  was  said  to  have  brought  with  me  from 
Stambtil ;  and  the  second,  which  was  more  explicit,  that  I  should  not 
return  into  the  town.  Now  my  firman  from  Stambtil  was  my  greatest 
trouble,  for  having  anxiously  requested  Her  British  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment'to  send  such  a  document  after  me,  I  always  expected  to  receive  it 
by  some  means  or  other ;  but  I  was  not  less  disappointed  in  this  respect, 
than  in  my  expectation  of  receiving  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Morocco  ;  nevertheless,  as  I  had  some  other  letters  from  Mohammedans, 
the  Sheikh  promised  to  comply  with  the  first  demand  of  these  people, 
while  he  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  second.  After  some 
unsuccessful  negotiation,  the  messengers  retraced  their  steps  rather 
disheartened. 

In  order  to  attach  more  sincerely  to  my  interest  the  Tuarek  chiefis, 
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who  were  my  only  supporters,  I  gave  to  Fandaghfimme  a  present  equal 
to  the  one  I  had  given  to  Aw^b.  Next  morning  there  arrived  a  troop  of 
fugitives  who  were  anxious  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Sheikh.  They  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Surk,  who,  from  being 
the  indigenous  tribe  on  that  part  of  the  Niger  which  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake  Debu,  had  been  degraded,  iirlhe  course  of  time,  to  the 
condition  of  serfs,  and  were  threatened  by  the  fanatical  Sheikho 
Ahmedu  with  being  sold  into  slavery.  Of  comse  it  is  the  Sheikh  £1 
Bak^y's  policy  to  extend  his  protection  to  whatever  quarter  is  threatened 
by  the  P'tilbe ;  but,  in  this  case,  sympathy  with  the  miserable  fate  of 
these  poor  people  led  him  to  interfere. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  mounted  in  order  to  return  into  the 
town ;  and  on  the  way  I  kept  up  a  conversation  with  Aw^b,  till  the 
time  of  the  mughreb  prayer  arrived,  when  the  whole  of  my  friends  went 
to  pray  on  the  desert  ground,  while  I  myself,  remaining  on  horseback, 
went  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  track.  My  companions  afterwards  con- 
tended that  it  was  from  motives  of  pride  and  arrogance  that  I  did  not 
humble  myself  in  the  dust  before  the  Almighty.  I  should  certainly 
have  liked  to  kneel  down  and  thank  Providence  for  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  my  life  had  hitherto  been  preserved ;  but  I  did  not 
deem  it  politic  to  give  way  to  their  mode  of  thinking  and  worship  in 
any  respect ;  for  I  should  have  soon  been  taken  for  a  Mohammedan, 
and  once  in  such  a  false  position,  there  would  have  been  no  getting  out 
of  it 

We  then  entered  the  town  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  moon,  had  just  discovered,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  in  these  regions,  that  they  had  been  a  day  out  in  their  reckoning, 
and  that  the  following  day  was  the  festival  of  the  Mulad,  or  the  birthday 
of  Mohammed;  and  I  was  allowed  to  take  quiet  possession  of  my 
quarters. 

The  same  evening  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the  chief 
Aw&b,  who  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  company  with  his  mMlem,  and  gave 
me  the  first  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Christian  traveller  Mungo 
Park  (to  use  his  own  words),  who,  about  fifty  years  ago,  came  down 
the  river  in  a  large  boat ;  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
first  attacked  by  the  Tuarek  below  Kabara,  where  he  had  lost  some 
time  in  endeavouring  to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives,  while 
the  Tin-ger-6gedesh  forwarded  the  news  of  his  arrival,  without  delay, 
to  the  Igwadaren,  who,  having  collected  their  canoes,  attacked  him,  first 
near  Bamba,  and  then  again  at  the  narrow  passage  of  T6saye,*  though 
all  in  vain  ;  till  at  length,  the  boat  of  that  intrepid  traveller  having  stuck 
fast  at  Ensymmo  (probably  identical  with  AnsOngo),  the  Tuarek  of  that 
neighbourhood  made  another  fierce  and  more  successful  attack,  causing 
him  an  immense  deal  of  trouble,  and  killing,  as  Awab  asserted,  two  of 
his  Christian  companions.     He  also  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  iron 

•  The  Tuarek  must  have  attacked  Park  either  far  above  or  below  this 
narrow  passage,  where,  as  I  afterwards  found,  the  current  is  very  strong ; 
and,  as  I  shall  relate  further  on,  he  seems  to  have  passed  quietly  by 
Tinsherifen. 
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hook  with  which  the  boat  was  provided  against  hippopotami  and  hostile 
canoes  ;  and  his  statement  altogether  proved  what  an  immense  excite- 
ment the  mysterious  appearance  of  this  European  traveller,  in  his 
solitary  boat,  had  caused  among  all  the  surrounding  tribes. 

This  chief  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  silver,  I  thought  it  best, 
in  order  to  convince  all  the  people  that  I  had  no  dollars  left  (although 
I  had  saved  about  twenty  for  my  journey  to  Hdusa),  to  give  him  my 
silver  knife  and  fork,  besides  some  large  silver  rings  which  I  had  by 
me  ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  have  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
much-esteemed  metal  for  adorning  his  beloved  wife. 

These  Tuarek  chiefs  who  had  thus  become  well  disposed  towards 
me,  through  the  interference  of  the  Sheikh,  wrote  an  excellent  letter  of 
franchise  for  any  Englishman  visiting  this  country,  thus  holding  out  the 
first  glimmer  of  hope  of  a  peaceable  intercourse.  But  my  own  experi- 
ence leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  these  chiefs  are  not  strong  enough 
of  themselves  to  defend  a  Christian  against  the  attacks  of  the  Fulbe  in 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  above  Timbuktu,  besides  the  fact  that 
Aw^b  is  too  nearly  connected  with  the  latter  to  be  entirely  trusted.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  my  host  esteemed  his  cousin  Fandaghtimme 
much  higher,  and  placed  greater  reliance  on  him,  although  the  actual 
chieftainship  rested  with  Aw^b.  All  this  business,  however,  together 
with  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  the  chief  ot  Hamda-Alldhi,  which  was 
rejected  in  several  forms,  and  caused  a  great  many  representations 
from  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  proved  extremely  tedious  to  me.  My 
health,  too,  at  that  time  was  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  and  I 
suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks  of  fever.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
Timbuktu  can  in  nowise  be  reckoned  among  the  more  favoured  places 
of  these  regions.  Both  Sansindi  and  S6go  are  considered  more  healthy. 
But,  notwithstanding  my  sickly  state,  I  had  sufficient  strength  left  to 
finish  several  letters,  which,  together  with  a  map  of  the  western  part  of 
the  desert,  I  intended  sending  home  by  the  first  opportunity. 

As  the  waters  increased  more  and  more,  and  began  to  cover  all  the 
lowlands,  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  rove  about  along  those 
many  backwaters  which  are  formed  by  the  river,  in  order  to  witness 
the  interesting  period  of  the  rice  harvest,  which  was  going  on  just  at 
this  time.  It  was  collected  in  small  canoes,  only  the  spikes  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  stalks  emerging  from  the  water.  But  new  rice  was 
not  brought  into  the  town  till  the  beginning  of  January,  and  then  only 
in  small  quantities,  the  sia  being  sold  for  one  hundred  shells. 

Monday ^  Dec.  1 9. — This  was  an  important  day :  important  to  the  Moham- 
medans as  the  *Ald  e'  subtiwa,  and  celebrated  by  them  with  prayers  and 
s6ddega,  or  alms ;  and  not  unimportant  for  myself,  for  my  relation  to  the 
townspeople  had  meanwhile  assumed  a  more  serious  character.  Sheikho 
(S6ko)  Ahmedu  had  threatened,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu  did 
not  assist  in  driving  me  out  of  the  tov»m,  he  would  cut  off  the  supply  of 
corn.  This  induced  the  emir  KaQri  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the 
capital,  in  order  to  prevent  the  malicious  intrigues  of  the  kddhi  Weled 
F^amme,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  that  place,  from  making  matters 
worsen 
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I  have  stated  before,  that,  together  with  the  caravan  of  the  Berablsh 
(the  plural  of  Berbtishi),  which  had  arrived  on  the  12th  with  a  consider- 
able armed  host,  *Alf,  the  son  of  the  old  sheikh  Ahmed,  or  H^med, 
Weled  A'b^da,  had  come  to  Timbuktu ;  and,  seeing  that  I  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  Sheikh  El  BakAy,  he  had  not  come  to  pay  his  compliments 
tQ  the  latter,  but  had  pitched  his  camp  outside  the  town,  and  his  people 
manifested  their  hostility  towards  me  on  several  occasions.  But,  by  a 
most  providential  dispensation,  on  the  17th  the  chief  fell  suddenly 
sick,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  he  died.  His  death  made  an  ex- 
traordinary impression  upon  the  people,  as  it  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  it  was  his  father  who  had  killed  the  former  Christian  who  had 
visited  this  place ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that 
I  .was  Major  Laing's  son. 

It  was  the  more  important,  as  the  report  had  been  generally  spread 
that,  as  I  have  observed  before,  the  Welld  Sllm^n,  the  principal  and 
most  noble  section  of  the  Berabfsh,  had  sworn  to  kill  me ;  and  the 
people  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  some  supernatural  connection 
between  the  death  of  this  man,  at  this  place  and  at  this  period,  and  the 
murderous  deed  perpetrated  by  his  father :  and,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  this  event  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  my  final 
safety.  The  followers  of  the  chief  of  the  Berablsh  were  so  frightened 
by  this  tragical  event  that  they  came  in  great  procession  to  the  Sheikh 
El  Bakdy,  to  beg  his  pardon  for  their  neglect,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing ; 
nay,  the  old  man  himself,  a  short  time  afterwards,  sent  word,  that  he 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure,  but  wished  nothing  better 
than  that  I  might  reach  home  in  safety.  The  excitement  of  the  people 
on  account  of  my  stay  here  thus  settled  down  a  little,  and  the  party  of 
the  Fulbe  seemed  quietly  to  await  the  result  produced  by  the  answer 
which  the  Sheikh  had  forwarded  to  Hamda-AlMhi. 

On  December  21st  we  again  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  tents.  For 
the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  this  town,  1  rode  my  own  stately 
charger,  which,  having  remained  so  many  months  in  the  stable,  feeding 
upon  the  nutritive  grass  of  the  b^rgu,  had  so  completely  recruited  his 
strength  that  in  my  desperately  weak  state  I  was  scarcely  able  to 
manage  him.  The  desert  presented  a  highly  interesting  spectacle.  A 
considerable  stream,  formed  by  the  river,  poured  its  waters  with  great 
force  into  the  valleys  and  depressions  of  this  sandy  region,  and  gave  an 
appearance  of  truth  to  the  fabulous  statement  *  of  thirty-six  rivers 
flowing  through  this  tract.  After  a  few  hours'  repose,  I  was  able  to 
keep  up  a  long  conversation  with  the  Sheikh  in  the  evening,  about 
Paradise  and  the  divine  character  of  the  Kurin.  This  time  our  stay  at 
the  tents  afforded  more  opportunity  than  usual  for  interesting  conver- 
sation, and  bore  altogether  a  more  religious  character,  my  protector 
being  anxious  to  convince  his  friends  and  followers  of  the  depth  of  the 
faith  of  the  Christians ;  and  I  really  lamented  that  circumstances  did 
not  allow  me  to  enter  so  freely  into  the  details  of  the  creed  of  these 

*  See  one  of  these  native  reports  in  Duncan's  account  of  his  exploration 
In  Pahome.    Journal  Geog.  Soc.^  vol.  xvi.,  p.  157' 

♦  *  22 
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people,  and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  its  characteristics,  as  I 
should  have  liked. 

Fart  of  the  day  the  Sheikh  read  and  recited  to  his  pupils  chapters 
from  the  hadfth  of  Bokh^ri,  while  his  young  son  repeated  his  lesson 
aloud  from  the  Kurdn,  and  in  the  evening  several  sur^t,  or  chapters,  of 
the  holy  book  were  beautifully  chanted  by  the  pupils,  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night.  There  was  nothing  more  charming  to  me  than  to  hear 
these  beautiful  verses  chanted  by  sonwous  voices  in  this  open  desert 
country,  round  the  evening  fire,  vtrith  nothing  to  disturb  the  sound, 
which  softly  reverberatfid  from  the  slope  of  the  sandy  downs  opposite. 
A  Christian  must  have  been  a  witness  to  such  scenes  in  order  to  treat 
with  justice  the  Mohammedans  and  their  creed.  Let  us  not  forget  that, 
but  for  the  worship  of  images  and  the  quarrels  about  the  most  absurdly 
superstitious  notions  which  distracted  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
seventh  century,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  creed  based  on  the  principles  of  Monotheism,  and  opposed 
in  open  hostility  to  Christianity. 

Peace  and  security  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  little  encampment  In 
general  the  whole  of  this  region  to  the  north  of  the  river  is  entirely  free 
from  beasts  of  prey,  with  the  exception  of  jackals ;  but  at  present, 
together  with  the  rising  water,  which  had  entirely  changed  the  character 
of  these  districts,  a  lion  had  entered  this  desert  tract,  and  one  day  killed 
three  goats,  and  the  following  one  two  asses,  one  of  which  was  remark- 
able for  its  great  strength. 

Remaining  here  a  couple  of  days,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  we  had 
again  a  long  conversation,  which  was  very  characteristic  of  the  different 
state  of  mind  of  the  Christian  in  comparison .  with  that  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan. While  speaking  of  European  institutions,  I  informed  my 
host  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were  accustomed  to  insure  property  by 
sea  as  well  as  on  land,  including  even  harvests,  nay,  even  the  lives  of 
the  people.  He  appeared  greatly  astonished,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
believe  it ;  and  while  he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a  good  *'  debbdra," 
or  device,  for  this  world,  he  could  not  but  think,  as  a  pious  Moslim, 
that  such  proceedings  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  soul  in  the  next 
However,  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  Christians  took  such  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  family  which  they  might  leave  behind  ;  and  it  was  an 
easy  task  to  prove  to  him  that,  as  to  making  profits  in  any  way  what- 
ever, his  co-religionists,  who  think  any  kind  of  usury  unlawful,  were  in 
no  way  better  than  the  Christians  ;  for,  although  the  former  do  not 
openly  take  usury,  they  manage  affairs  so  cleverly  that  they  demand  a 
much  higher  percentage  than  any  honest  Christian  would  accept.  I 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  citing,  as  an  instance,  one  of  those  merchants 
resident  in  Timbuktu,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  who  had  consented  to  advance  me  a  small  loan,  under 
such  conditions  that  he  was  to  receive  almost  triple  the  sum  which  he 
was  to  lend. 

Sunday,  Dec.  25. — This  day  was  also  an  important  epoch  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place,  the  w^ater  having  entered  the  wells,  which  are  situated 
round  the  southern  and  south-western  part  of  the  town ;  and  this  period, 
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which  is  said  to  occur  only  about  every  third  year,  obtains  the  same 
importance  here  as  the  "  I6let  e*  nuktah  "  possesses  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Cairo ;  viz.  the  day  or  night  on  which  the  dyke  which  separates  the 
canal  from  the  river  is  cut.  The  whole  road  from  K^bara  was  now  so 
inundated  that  it  was  no  longer  passable  for  asses,  and  small  boats  very 
nearly  approached  the  town. 

When  my  host  made  his  appearance  on  the  morning  of  thei  26th,  he 
was  not  as  usual  clad  in  a  black  tobe,  but  in  a  red  kaftdn,  with  a  white 
cloth  bemtis  over  it  He  began  speaking  most  cheerfully  about  my 
approaching  departure,  and  had  the  camels  brought  before  me,  which 
now  looked  infinitely  better  than  when  they  were  last  conveyed  from 
the  other  bank  of  the  river ;  but  as  I  had  become  fully  aware  of  his 
dilatory  character,  I  did  not  place  much  reliance  upon  the  hope  which 
he  held  out  to  me  of  soon  entering  upon  my  home  journey.  We  had 
heard  of  the  messenger  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Awellmmiden,  in 
order  to  induce  the  chief  of  that  tribe  to  come  to  Timbaktu  and  to  take 
me  under  his  protection,  having  reached  the  settlements  of  that  tribe  ; 
but  I  was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  chief  from  approaching  the  town,  as  they  were  fully  conscious 
that  the  Sheikh  wanted  to  employ  him  and  his  host  of  warlike  people, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  FulUn  and  the  faction  opposed  to  his  own 
authority. 

Tuesday ^  Dec,  27, — Feeling  my  head  much  better,  and  having  recruited 
my  strength  with  a  diet  of  meat  and  milk,  I  began  to  enjoy  the  rehala  life, 
and,  it  being  a  beautiful  morning,  I  took  a  good  walk  to  an  eminence 
situated  at  some  distance  north  of  my  tent,  from  whence  I  had  a  distant 
view  of  the  landscape.  The  country  presented  an  intermediate  character 
between  the  desert  and  a  sort  of  less  favoured  pasture  ground,  stretch- 
ing out  in  an  undulating  surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  tolerably  well  clad 
with  middle-sized  acacias  and  with  thorny  bushes,  where  the  goat  finds 
sufficient  material  for  browsing,  The  streams  of  running  water  which, 
with  their  silvery  threads,  enlivened  these  bare  desert  tracts,  now  ex- 
tended a  considerable  distance  farther  inland  than  had  been  the  case  a 
few  days  before ;  and  the  whole  presented  a  marvellous  and  delightful 
spectacle,  which,  no  doubt,  must  fill  travellers  from  the  north  who  reach 
Timbtlktu  at  such  a  season  with  astonishment.  Hence,  on  their  return 
home,  they  spread  the  report  of  those  numerous  streams  which  are  said 
to  join  the  river  at  that  remarkable  place,  while,  on  the  contrary,  these 
streams  issM^from  the  river,  and  after  running  inland  for  a  short  time, 
return  to  join  the  main  trunk,  though  of  course  with  decreased  volume, 
owing  to  absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  who  did  not  belong  to  any  trade  or  profession, 
together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  were  still 
busily  employed  with  the  rice  harvest ;  and  this  was  a  serious  aflair  for 
my  horses,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  byrgu,  that  is  to  say,  of  that 
excellent  nutritious  grass  of  the  Niger,  which  I  have  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  mention,  being  brought  into  the  town.  Meanwhile  the 
price  of  the  merchandise  from  the  north  went  on  increasing.  A  piece 
of  khilro  or  malti  (unbleached  calico),  now  sold  for  5,700  shells  (at  least 
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on  January  26th),  but  in  the  beginning  of  February  it  rose  to  7,200 ; 
this  fluctuation  in  the  prices  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  merchants,  who 
buy  their  supplies  on  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  and  store  it  up. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  town  had  received  some  further 
increase,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  another  caravan  from  Tawit,  with 
black  H^usa  manufactures,  tobacco,  and  dates,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
lay  in  a  good  store  of  this  latter  luxury,  which  is  not  always  to  be  got 
here,  but  which,  in  the  cold  season,  is  not  at  all  to  be  despised. 
Besides  receiving  a  handsome  present  of  dates  from  my  noble  Tawiti 
friend  Mohammed  el  *Alsh,  I  bought  two  measures  (neffek)  and  a  half 
of  the  kind  called  tin-iser  for  4,000  shells ;  for  the  "  tin-ak6r,"  the  most 
celebrated  species  of  dates  from  Taw^t,  were  not  to  be  procured  at  this 
time.  As  for  tobacco,  I  did  not  care  a  straw  about  it,  and  in  this 
respect  I  might  have  been  on  the  very  best  terms  with  my  fanatical 
friends,  the  Flilbe  of  Hamda-All^hi,  who  offer  such  a  determined 
opposition  to  smoking  upon  religious  principles.  In  a  commercial 
respect,  however,  tobacco  forms  a  more  important  article  in  the  trade 
of  Timbuktu  than  dates,  although  refined  smokers  here  prefer  the 
tobacco  of  Widi-Ntin  to  that  of  Tawit.  But  even  these  had  an  oppor- 
timity  of  gratifying  their  inclination  at  this  season,  for  only  two  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Tawiti  caravan,  a  small  troop  of  Tdjak^nt 
traders,  with  eighty  camels,  entered  the  town.  The  feud  which  raged 
between  the  different  sections  of  this  tribe,  which,  as  I  stated  before, 
chiefly  keeps  up  the  commercial  relations  of  Timbtiktu  with  the  north, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  war  raging  between  the  whole  of  this  tribe 
and  the  £rgebit  on  the  other,  interrupted  at  this  time  almost  entirely  the 
peaceable  intercourse  between  Timbtiktu  and  the  southern  region  of 
Morocco. 

The  arrival  of  these  people  enabled  me  to  purchase  half  a  weight  of 
sugar,  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a  quarter,  with  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  tea  (viz.  half  a  pound),  for  three  dollars  ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  had  been  no  sugar  previously  in  the  market  Even  when  there  is 
plenty,  neither  tea  nor  sugar  can  be  bought  separately.  These  articles 
must  be  bought  together.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  custom  is  still 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country. 

The  arrival  of  these  T^jak^nt  procured  me  also  the  luxury  of  a 
couple  of  pomegranates,  which  had  been  brought  by  them  from  the 
Gharb,  and  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expostulating  with  the 
Sheikh  on  the  disgraceful  circumstance,  that  such  fruits  as  these  are 
now  only  procurable  from  the  north,  while  this  country  itself  might 
produce  them  quite  as  well,  and  had  in  reality  done  so  in  former  times. 
Even  limes  are  not  at  present  grown  hereabouts,  and  it  was  only  from 
Jenni  that  I  had  obtained  some  days  previously  a  few  specimens  of 
this  delicious  kind  of  fruit,  which  grows  in  such  plenty  in  Kan6,  and 
which  might  be  raised  in  almost  any  part  of  this  region.  Thus  closed 
the  year  1853,  leaving  me  in  a  most  unsettled  position  in  this  desert 
place. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. — ANOMALOUS  RISING  OF  THE  NIGER. — 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  TIMBUKTU. 

I  HAD  long  cherished  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  1854  would  have 
found  me  far  advanced  on  my  homeward  journey;  but  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation,  I  began  the  year  with  a  fervent  prayer 
for  a  safe  return  home  in  the  course  of  it. 

El  M6dani,  my  friend  from  Sw^ra,  or  Mogadore,  whom  I  used  to  call 
my  political  thermometer,  or  rather  my  politico-meter,  on  account  of  his 
exhibiting  towards  me  friendly  feelings  only  at  times  when  he  saw 
everything  quiet,  sent  me  his  compliments  in  the  morning  of  January 
1st ;  nay,  even  the  two  leaders  of  the  hostile  factions, — Hamm^di, 
the  rival  of  my  protector,  and  Tileb  Mohammed,  the  wealthiest  merchant 
in  the  town,  and  the  leader  of  the  intriguing  merchants  from  Morocco, — 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  wanted  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  me.  My  health  as  yet  was  very  precarious ;  but  I  felt  so  much 
recovered  in  mind  and  body  that,  preparatory  to  my  longed  for  depar- 
ture, I  began  arranging  the  -remainder  of  my  baggage,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  my  small  library,  had  been  very  much  reduced.  To  my 
great  astonishment  and  delight,  while  searching  through  my  lumber,  I 
found  another  thermometer  in  good  repair.  From  the  remainder  of  my 
broken  instruments  I  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  quicksilver,  which  I  gave 
to  the  Sheikh,  who  himself,  as  well  as  his  other  unsophisticated  friends, 
derived  a  great  deal  of  amusement  from  observing  the  qualities  of  this 
metal.  Meanwhile,  my  •  protector  endeavoured  to  make  me  fully 
acquainted  with  the  political  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  brothers, 
Sidi  Mohammed  and  Z6n  el  *Abidm,  whom  he  expected  soon  to  arrive, 
and  of  whose  different  views  in  politics  he  gave  me  some  slight  hints  ; 
and  I  lamented  greatly  that  the  power  of  this  noble  family,  instead  of 
being  strengthened  by  the  number  of  its  conspicuous  scions,  was  only 
iTent  and  split  by  the  divergency  of  their  views. 

The  course  of  my  material  existence  went  on  very  uniformly,  with 
only  slight  variations.  My  daily  food,  when  I  was  in  the  town,  con- 
sisted of  some  milk  and  bread  in  the  morning,  a  little  kuskus,  which  the 
Sheikh  used  to  send,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  dish  of  negro 
miUet,  containing  a  little  meat,  or  seasoned  with  the  sauce  of  the 
kob6wa,  or  Cucurbita  Melopepo,  after  sunset.  The  meat  of  Timbuktu, 
at  least  during  the  cold  season,  agreed  with  me  infinitely  better  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  Negroland  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Melopepo^  although  it  is  an  excellent  and  palatable  vegetable.  In  the 
beginning  of  my  stay  I  had  consumed  a  great  many  young  pigeons, 
which  form  a  favourite  dainty  in  this  city.  They  are  sold  at  the  almost 
incredibly  cheap  rate  of  ten  shells  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
for  a  dollar ;  but  the  poor  little  things  were  used  for  culinary  purposes 
flo  sooa  after  breaking  the  shell  as  to  be  almost  tasteless.    A  very  rare 
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I  dainty  was  formed  by  an  ostrich  egg,  which  was  one  day  brought  to  me. 
This  article  is  more  easily  to  be  obtained  in  the  desert  than  in  the 
towns,  and  such  strong  food,  moreover,  is  not  well  adapted  to  the 
stomach  of  a  resident.  The  Sheikh  used  also  to  send  me  a  dish  late  at 
night,  sometimes  long  after  midnight ;  but,  on  account  of  the  late  hour, 
I  never  touched  it,  and  left  it  to  my  servants. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  make  another  excursion  to 
K^bara,  but  our  visit  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  although  I  was 
extremely  anxious  to  witness  the  features  of  the  country,  in  the  present 
high  level  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  I  had  first  landed  on  my 
arrival.  Thus  I  was  reduced,  for  entertainment,  to  my  intercourse  with 
the  Sheikh,  his  kinsfolk,  and  followers ;  and  as  religious  topics  were 
always  brought  forw^ard  more  prominently  by  my  enemies,  but  especially 
in  the  learned  letters  which  the  emir  of  Hamda-Allihi  sent  in  reply  to 
the  Sheikh,  my  conversation  with  the  former  now  began  to  turn  more 
and  more  upon  religion'?  subjects,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Messiah, 
and  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  "  Paraclete  "  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  descend  upon  the  apostles,  but 
which  by  the  Mohammedans  in  more  recent  times  is  applied  to 
Mohammed,  whose  coming,  they  say,  is  predicted  in  this  instance  by 
the  Holy  Book  of  the  Christians. 

One  day  when  I  visited  the  Sheikh,  the  two  brothers  were  engaged 
in  an  animated  discussion  respecting  the  relation  of  'Afsa  (Jesus  Christ) 
to  Mohammed,  and  a  warm  dispute  arose  on  the  sophistical  question, 
whether  it  would  be  allowed,  after  the  return  of  *Alsa  upon  earth,  to 
eat  camel's  flesh.  The  Sheikh  himself  was  anxious  to  prove  how 
difHcult  it  would  be  for  themselves  to  change  any  part  of  their  creed 
after  the  return  of  *AIsa,  owing  to  the  difference  which  existed  between 
the  precepts  of  the  two  prophets,  and  thus  intended  to  excuse  the 
Christians  for  not  embracing  the  creed  of  Mohammed,  after  having 
once  adopted  that  of  *AIsa.  The  two  learned  men,  in  the  heat  of  their 
dispute,  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  camel  was  a  prohibited  anima 
to  the  Jews,  but  not  to  the  Christians,  and  hence  that  the  return  of  *AIsa 
would  not  interfere  with  their  favourite  repast.  It  was  by  cheerfully 
entering  into  these  discussions  that  I  obtained  for  myself  the  esteem 
even  of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  extort  from  me  as  much  as 
possible  of  my  remaining  property. 

The  arrival  of  another  small  caravan  of  the  Tawdti  was  very  near 
causing  me  a  serious  embarrassment.  Some  of  the  merchants  from 
Morocco,  excited  by  commercial  jealousy,  had  spread  the  report  that 
the  calico  brought  by  that  caravan  was  Christian  property,  belonging 
to  the  English  agent  in  Ghad^mes :  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  people  understand,  that,  even  if  that  article  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  agent,  it  was  now  the  property  of  the  Taw^ti  merchants.  The 
presence  of  those  people,  also,  caused  the  road  to  the  north,  by  way  of 
Tawiti,  to  be  again  brought  under  discussion,  as  the  route  most  suitable 
for  my  home-journey.  My  departure  was  now  discussed  almost  dail)' ; 
the  arrival  of  our  lively  and  talkative,  but  indiscreet  messenger,  Ahmed 
^  el  W^ddwi,  who  had  at  length  returned  from  his  errand  to  the  Awelim- 
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meden,  holding  out  the  hope  that  my  departure  was  in  reality  not  far 
distant ;  but  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Tuarek  had  come  with  him,  not- 
withstanding his  assertion  that  they  were  soon  to  follow,  convinced  me 
that  my  prospect  of  departure  was  put  off  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  waters  of  the  river  reached  their 
highest  level,  exhibiting  that  marvellous  anomaly,  in  comparison  with 
the  period  of  the  rising  of  other  African  rivers  north  of  the  equator, 
which  is  calculated  to  awaken  astonishment  in  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  For  when  he  knows  that  the  rising  of  these  rivers  is 
due  to  the  fall  of  the  tropical  rains,  he  will  naturally  expect  that  the 
Niger,  like  its  eastern  branch,  the  Tsddda  or  B6nuw6,  or  the  Nile, 
should  reach  its  highest  level  in  August  or  September.  The  fact  can 
only  be  partly  explained  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa,  although  it  is 
illustrated  by  similar  cases,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  anomalous  rising 
qf  some  South-African  rivers;  especially  the  grand  discovery  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  Liamb^zi,  which,  forming  in  its  upper  course  an  im- 
mense shallow  sheet  of  water,  collects  here  the  greatest  amount  of 
water  at  a  time  (July  and  August)  when  its  lower  course,  the  Zambezi, 
separated  from  it  and  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
waters  collected  above  by  the  marvellous  narrowing  of  the  river-bed 
from  the  Falls  of  Victoria  *  downwards,  is  in  its  lowest  state,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  joined  in  its  lower 
course,  reaches  here  its  highest  level  at  quite  a  different  season, 
February  and  March.  We  have  before  us  exactly  the  same  phenomenon 
in  the  case  of  the  Niger,  the  great  West-African  river,  which,  according 
to  the  most  accurate  information  which  I  was  able  to  gather  on  the 
spK>t,  every  year  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of  December  or  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  does  not  begin  to  decrease  before  February ; 
while  its  eastern  branch,  the  B6nuw6,  as  well  as  the  lower  course  ot 
the  Niger,  where  it  is  called  Kw^a,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nile, 
reaches  its  highest  level  by  the  end  of  August  and  begins  to  decrease 
steadily  in  the  course  of  October. 

To  explain  the  difference  and  anomaly  of  these  phenomena  we  must 
attend  to  the  different  character  of  these  rivers.  For  while  the  B6nuw6 
after  having  once  assumed  a  westerly  direction  follows  it  up  with  but 
very  little  deviation,  the  great  western  branch  describes  three  quarters 
of  an  immense  circle,  and  having  but  very  little  fall  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extraordinary  winding  course,  the  waters  which  flow  towards  it 
from  the  more  distant  quarters  require  a  long  time  to  reach  its  middle 
course,  so  that  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  course  of  September  and 
October  in  the  country  of  the  Wangardwa,  or  the  South-eastern  Mandi- 

*  I  assume  here  the  identity  of  these  two  rivers,  which,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  demonstrated.  Compare  also  the  anomalous  rising  of  the 
Chobd  {Journ,  Royal  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  169);  although  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  caused  by  an  unusual  and  unequal  fall  of  rain  in  the  basin  of 
the  various  branches  of  a  great  river-system,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
constant  and  regular  course. 
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goes,  will  certainly  continue  to  swell  the  river  at  Timbuktu  till  the  end 
of  November  or  even  December ;  for  that  rain  falls  in  those  quarters 
behind  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas  till  the  end  of 
September,  and  perhaps  even  in  October,  we  may  conclude  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  from  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  on  the  coast ;  * 
and  this  is  confirmed  as  regards  Kak6ndi  and  Tfmbo  by  Cailli6's  obser- 
vations.f  In  the  mountainous  southern  provinces  of  Abessinia,  too, 
whose  latitude  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  regions  from  whence 
the  feeders  of  the  Niger  take  their  rise,  the  most  constant  fall  of  rain 
has  been  observed  in  September.  Now  while  the  whole  region  between 
Jenne  and  Timbuktu  is  of  a  very  flat  and  level  character,  so  that  the 
liver,  running  along  at  a  very  slow  rate  and  with  a  very  meandering 
course,  not  only  fills  a  very  broad  stream  spreading  out  over  the  neigh- 
bouring low  lands,  but  forms  also  a  great  many  backwaters  and  basins 
or  lakes  of  which  the  D6bo  is  only  one  although  perhaps  the  largest  in 
size,  the  river  lower  down  beyond  Bamba,  and  especially  in  the  district 
called  Tin-sherifen  which  we  shall  visit  on  our  return  journey,  is  shut 
in  and  reduced  to  the  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  so  that  the  water, 
having  expanded  over  such  an  immense  tract  and  not  exercising  there- 
fore the  same  pressure  which  such  a  volume  of  water  would  do  under 
other  circumstances  if  it  were  kept  together  in  a  narrower  channel,  pre- 
serves its  level  or  even  still  increases  in  extent  and  depth,  while  the 
surplus  produced  by  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  country  higher  up  has  already 
diminished. 

This  is  my  mode  of  accounting  for  a  phenomenon  which  seems  to 
contradict  in  so  great  a  measure  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  which 
have  come  under  our  observation  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  rain  and 
the  rising  of  the  rivers  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and  imparts  to 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  the  same  character  as  the  Gabtln  and 

*  See  Isert  in  the  Journal  Hertha,  vol.  x.  a.  1827,  p.  374;  M*Gill  in 
Berghaus's  Journal  (Zeitschrift),  vol.  viii.  a.  1848,  p.  59 — 61 ;  with  regard  to 
Cape  Palmas,  Fraissinet  in  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages^  1855,  vol.  ii., 
p.  291—293. 

t  See  Tomaro  from  Caillie's  Observations  in  Berghaus's  Annal.,  1829, 
p.  769;  but  especially  Caillie's  own  account  of  his  stay  in  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  328 
(Eng.  ed.)  :  **The  rains,  to  be  sure,  were  not  so  incessant,  but  we  regularly 
had  rain  every  day,  until  October^  when  it  became  less  frequent."  We  know 
also  from  Caillie  that  the  Milo,  the  South-eastern  branch  of  the  Niger,  or 
Dhiuliba,  reaches  its  highest  level  in  September.  Park's  observations,  even, 
show  that  the  rains  in  the  districts  traversed  by  him  extend  till  November; 
while  we  learn  from  him  (Park's  "  First  Journey,"  3rd  ed.,  4to,  p.  12)  that  the 
Gambia,  whose  feeders  partly  issue  from  the  same  districts  which  feed  the 
western  branches  of  the  Niger,  reaches  its  highest  level  in  the  beginning  of 
October ;  and  when  we  learn,  from  the  same  eminent  traveller,  that  by  the 
beginning  of  November  the  Gambia  had  sunk  already  to  its  former  level,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  very  short  course  of  that  river  in  comparison 
with  the  Niger  which  has  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  sinking  of 
the  Niger  at  Sansandi  by  about  four  inches,  on  October  8th  (Park,  vol.  ii., 
p.  274)1  ^vas  only  a  temporaiy  fluctuation. 
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other  rivers  of  the  equatorial  line  which  reach  their  highest  level  in  the 
course  of  February. 

Of  course  this  state  of  the  upper  river,  although  it  does  not  reach 
always  the  same  level,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  also  upon 
the  lower  part,  where  it  is  called  Kw^ra,  and  where  it  has  been  visited 
repeatedly  by  Englishmen.  But  although,  on  account  of  their  being 
unaware  of  this  character  of  the  river,  they  have  not  paid  much  attention 
to  its  features  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season,  and  have  even  rarely 
visited  it  at  that  period,  nevertheless  Mr.  Laird,  who  spent  several 
months  in  the  Kw^ra,  has  not  failed  to  observe  a  phenomenon  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  river  which  I  have  just  described. 
For  he  records*  the  surprising  fact,  which  formerly  must  have  been 
quite  unintelligible,  but  which  now  receives  its  full  illustration,  namely, 
that  the  river  at  Iddd  biegan  to  rise  on  March  7.2nd,  This,  in  my 
opinion,  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  rains  up  the  country,  as  there 
are  no  rains  whatever  during  the  whole  of  March,  and  only  a  few  drops 
in  April ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  effect  of  the  waters  in  the  upper  and 
wide  part  of  the  river  at  length  beginning  to  decrease  about  the  middle 
of  February,  if  we  take  the  current  at  from  2j  to  3  miles,  as  the  windings 
of  the  river  extend  to  not  much  less  than  two  thousand  miles  between 
K^bara  and  Idd^.  The  elevation  of  Timbtiktu  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  1  assume  to  be  about  nine  hundred  feet 

It  was  on  January  4th,  that  the  first  boat  from  K^bara  approached 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Timbuktu ;  and,  as  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  such  a  greater  facility  of  intercourse,  the  supply  of  corn  became 
more  plentiful,  and,  in  consequence,  much  cheaper :  the  s^a  of  millet 
being  sold  for  forty  shells,  and  the  suniye,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds'  weight,  for  3,000,  or  one  Spanish  dollar,  certainly  a 
very  low  rate  ;  while  I  myself,  as  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  had  to  pay 
3,750.  The  high  state  of  the  waters  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  me ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  the  Sheikh  took  me 
out  on  the  9th.  Emerging  from  the  town  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
western  wall,  where  formerly  the  b^b  el  gibleh  was  situated,  we  went 
first  to  the  nearest  creek  of  the  river,  but  lound  here  no  boats  ;  and  then 
crossing  an  extremely  barren  and  stony  level  reached  another  branch  of 
the  creek,  where  eight  or  ten  smaller  boats,  without  a  covering  or  cabin, 
were  lying ;  the  innermost  corner  of  this  creek  not  being  more  than  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Great  Mosque,  or  Jinger6-b6r. 
AU  the  people  asserted  that  the  river,  at  K^bara,  had  now  reached  its 
highest- level,  and  even  affirmed  that  it  had  begun  to  fall  here  on  the 
7th ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  became  evident  that  the  waters  were  still 
rising  during  the  whole  of  the  month, — almost  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  town.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  that  a  great  inundation  in  1640 
had*  flooded  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  converted  into  a  lake 
the  central  and  lowest  quarter,  which  is  called  Baglndi,  a  name  derived, 

•  See  Laird  and  Oldfield,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275.  "  It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  find  that,  owing  to  the  rains  up  the  country,  the  river  began  to  rise  about 
Saturday,  March  22nd,  since  which  time  it  had  increased  about  two  inches. 
A  few  drops  of  rain  that  fell  this  morning  was  all  that  we  had  at  Iddah." 
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as  is  asserted,  from  the  tank  thus  iormed  having  been  enlivened  by 
hippopotami.* 

Interesting  as  was  that  day's  excursion  it  cost  me  dear ;  for  being 
obh'ged,  not  only  to  be  armed  myself,  but  also  to  have  an  armed  servant 
with  me,  I  greatly  excited  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  merchants  from 
Morocco,  and  especially  of  that  proud  nobleman,  *Abd  e*  SaUm,  who 
went  about  among  the  great  men  of  the  town,  saying,  that  in  Morocco 
we,  the  Europeans,  or  rather  the  English,  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
arms.  But  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  assertion,  I  stated  that  while 
travelling  in  Morocco  we  received  armed  horsemen  for  an  escort,  while 
here,  where  there  was  no  settled  form  of  government,  we  had  to  protect 
ourselves.  He  then  spread  the  rumour  that  an  armed  English  vessel 
had  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  G6g6 ;  and  this  curious  report  was 
backed  with  such  strong  assertions  that  my  own  servant,  *A1I  el  ^geren, 
felt  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  thought  it  strange  when  I  attempted  to 
prove  its  absurdity. 

But  notwithstanding  this  hostile  feeling,  'Abd  e'  Saldm  deemed  it 
prudent  to  send,  next  day,  his  friend,  Mtil^y  el  M6hedl,  in  order  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  the  expressions  which  he  had  used  a  few  days  before 
with  regard  to  me.  It  was  this  man,  Muliy  el  M6hedf,  with  whom  I 
should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  converse  on  friendly  terms,  as  he  was  a 
person  of  intelligence,  and  even  possessed  some  little  knowledge  of 
astronomy.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when,  conversing 
with  him  one  day  about  the  situation  of  Timbtiktu,  he  came  out  with 
the  statement  that  the  town  was  situated  about  18°  N.  lat,  without  my 
having  thrown  out  the  slightest  hint  in  this  respect. 

All  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in  a  most 
disturbed  state,  owing  to  several  expeditions  or  forays,  which  were 
going  on,  especially  by  the  restless  tribe  of  the  Wel^d  *Altish.  They 
had  lately  taken  600  camels  from  the  Weldd  Meb^ek,  and  had  now 
turned  their  predatory  incursions  into  another  direction. 

On  January  12th  we  again  went  to  the  tents,  which  had  now  been 
pitched  in  another  spot,  called  Ing6maren,  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  a  little  S.  from  E. ;  but  this  time  our  stay  in  the  encampment 
was  very  unlucky  for  me  in  several  respects.  On  the  13th  I  felt 
tolerably  well,  and  had  a  cheerful  conversation  with  my  protector 
about  my  approaching  departure,  when  he  sent  me  several  presents, 
such  as  a  large  cover  for  the  top  of  the  tent,  called  "sarimmu**  by  the 
Songhay,  "  e'  b6ni  err6ga  "  by  the  Moors  hereabout,  and  several  leather 
pillows  ;  but  on  the  14th,  a  little  after  noon,  I  was  seized  with  such  a 
sudden  and  severe  attack  of  fever  as  I  had  never  experienced  before, 
accompanied  by  violent  shivering  fits,  which  made  my  kind  host  fear 
that  I  had  been  poisoned.  I  had  drunk,  a  short  time  before,  some  sour 
milk  brought  me  by  a  Berbfishi,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who,  although 
intimately  attached  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikh,  originally  belonged  to 

« 

*  The  hippopotamus  being  called  "banga"  in  the  Songhay  language,  the 
name,  if  really  derived  from  that  cause,  ought  to  be  spelt  "  Bangfndi ; "  but 
the  ^  may  be  a  nasal  sound. 
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the  tribe  of  the  Berabfsh,  whose  chief  murdered  Major  Laing. 
Although  I  myself  had  no  suspicion  that  the  milk  which  I  had  drunk 
had  in  any  way  contributed  to  my  sudden  attack  of  illness,  yet,  as  that 
man  had  some  private  animosity  against  me,  and  did  not  seem  content 
with  a  present  which  I  had  made  him  in  return  for  his  small  gift,  I 
became  so  irritated,  that  I  ordered  him  away  in  a  very  unceremonious 
manner,  which  caused  a  most  unpleasant  scene;  for,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, all  the  people,  including  my  own  servants  and  even  my  very  best 
friends  among  the  Sheikh's  people,  without  paying  any  regard  to  my 
feeble  state,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  against  me  as  a  Christian. 
But  the  Sheikh  himself  did  not  for  a  moment  change  his  kind  dis- 

r^sition,  sending  me  tea  repeatedly,  and  calling  frequently  to  see  how 
was  getting  on.  Fortunately,  a  tranquil  night's  repose  restored  me 
again  to  health,  and  the  following  morning  my  friends  came  to  me,  one 
after  the  other,  in  order  to  beg  my  pardon  for  their  neglect.  While  we 
were  conversing  on  the  preparations  for  my  journey,  a  messenger 
brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  Sheikh, 
— Mohammed  ben  *Abd-All^hi  el  Flit^wi, — who  had  come,  with  a 
numerous  suite,  in  order  to  stay  some  time  with  the  Sheikh,  and,  if 
possible,  to  be  cured  by  me  of  some  serious  disease  :  and  the  prospect 
of  soon  leaving  this  quarter  was  greatly  darkened  by  this  circumstance. 

Sunday^  Jan,  1 5. — This  was  one  of  those  rainy  days  which  are  said  not 
to  be  unusual  towards  the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
in  tliis  quarter  along  the  river,  though,  in  the  other  parts  of  Negroland 
that  I  had  visited,  1  had  never  beheld  anything  of  the  kind.  But  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  fell  even  here  was  very  little,  for  the  sky,  which 
had  been  cloudy  in  the  morning,  cleared  up  about  noon ;  and  although 
in  the  afternoon  it  became  again  overcast,  with  thunder  in  the  distance 
followed  by  lightning  towards  evening,  yet  there  fell  only  a  few  drops 
of  rain  in  the  coutse  of  the  night. 

On  the  16th,  having  made  a  good  breakfast  on  a  goat  roasted  whole 
before  the  fire,  wie  returned  again  into  the  town,  where  I  was  desired 
to  cure  a  man  of  a  disease  over  which  I  had  no  power.  The  character 
and  position  of  the  person  would  have  rendered  it  a  circumstance  of 
the  highest  importance  to  me  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  so.  The  chronic 
disease  under  which  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Alldhi,  for  this  is  the  person 
of  whom  I  speak,  was  labouring,  cast  a  melancholy  gloom  over  him.  I 
admired  his  manners,  and  the  fine  expression  of  his  features ;  but  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that,  although  well  versed  in  his  religious  books, 
he  did  not  possess  any  historical  knowledge  as  to  the  former  state  of 
these  countries,  which  formed  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  me. 
The  arrival  of  this  person  made  my  protector  forget  all  the  thoughts  of 
my  immediate  departure. 

Besides  this  circumstance,  nothing  of  interest  happened  for  some 
days,  all  the  people  exhorting  me  to  patience  ;  and,  my  departure  being 
again  put  off,  fresh  attempts  were  made  to  convert  me,  even  by  my 
friends,  who  from  sheer  friendship  could  not  bear  to  see  me  adhere  to 
a  creed  which  they  thought  erroneous.  But  I  withstood  all  their 
attacks,  and  at  times  even  ventured  to  ridicule  freely  some  of  their 
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supeistitioua  notioos.  I  was  far  from  laughing  at  the  chiet  principles 
of  their  doctrine  ;  but,  as  they  always  recurred  in  iheir  arguments 
to  their  belief  in  sorcery  and  demons,  I  declared  one  day  that,  as  for 
us,  we  ]:ad  made  all  the  demons  our  "  khOddemdn."  This  is  an  expres- 
sion with  which  these  people  are  wont  to  denote  the  degraded  and 
servile  tribes  ;  and  I  represented  the  Europeans  as  having  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  spirits,  by  ascending  in  balloons  into  the  higher 
regions,  and  from  thence  firing  at  them  with  rifles.  The  idea  that 
the  Christians  must  have  subjected  to 
their  will  the  demoniacal  powers,  occurs 
very  easily  to  the  mind  of  the  Moham- 
medan, who  does  not  understaod  how 
the  former  are  able  to  manufacture  all 
the  nice  things  which  issue  from  their 

Meanwhile  I  was  glad  to  break  off 
'  my  relations  with  my  former  friend  the 
Walati,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
a  journey  to  Aribinda,  and  who  came 
to  ask  me  officially  whether  he  was  to 
accompany  me  on  my  home  journey 
or  not ;  and  although  I  told  him  plainly, 
that  after  all  that  had  happened  he 
could  no  longer  be  my  companioo,  I 
treated  him  with  more  generosity  tfasn 
he  deserved. 

At  (he  same  time,  I  thought  it  also 
'prudent  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of 
my  servant  'All  el  Ageren,  although  he 
had  almost  entirely  separated  himself 
from  me,  and  left  me  to  my  fate,  since 
he  had  become  fully  aware  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  my  position.  I 
demanded  from  him  no  sort  ot  service, 
though  his  salary  of  nine  dollars  a 
month  went  on  all  the  time.  However, 
being  rather  short  of  cash,  and  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  loan  from  the 
people  to  whom  I  had  been  recom- 
mended, I  was  glad  to  obtain  from  a 
friendly  Gliadarasi  merchant,  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed  ben  'Alf  ben  Taleb,  about  fifty  thousand  shells. 
equal  to  13J  mitiikal,  reckoned  at  3,800  shells  each,  and  I  afterwards 
was  obliged  to  add  another  small  sum,  making  the  whole  25  mithkals. 

In  this  place  I  think  it  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  Timbuktu,  though  it  cannot  make  the  slightest  pretension 
to  completeness,  as  I  did  not  enter  into  such  free  intercourse  with  the 
natives  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  combine  a  sufficient  number  o( 
facts  into  a  graphic  view  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  d^.    The  people 
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ith  whom  I  had  most  intercourse  could  offer  little  or  no  informatioa 
n  the  subject     My  situation  in  Kand  had  been  very  different 

The  great  feature  which  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbuktu  from 
hat  of  Kan6  is  the  fact,  that  Timbuktu  is  not  at  all  a  manufacturing 
lown  uhile  the  emponum  of  Hdusa  fully  dt;ser\es  to  be  classed  as 
such  Almost  the  whole  life  of  the  city  is  based  upon  fore  gn  com 
merce,  which  owing  to  the  great  northerly  bend  of  the  Niger  finds 
here  the  most  favoured  spot  for  intercourse  uhile  at  the  same  time 
that  splendid  nver  enables  the  inhabitants  to  supply  all  their  wants 
from  without  for  native  com  is  not  raised  here  in  sufEcient  quantities 
to  feed  even  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  and  almost 
all  the  victuals  are  imparted  by  water-carriage  from  Sanslndi  and  the 
neighbourhood 

TTie  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  rity  as  far  as  fell  under 
my  observation,  are  confined  to  the  art  of  the  blacksmith  and  to  a 
little  leather-work.  Some  of  these  articles  such  as  pro\]S  on  or  luggage 
bags,   cushions    small   leather  pouches  for   tobacco,    and   gun  cloths 


especially  the  leather  bags,  are  very  neat,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
paoying  woodcuts ;  but  even  these  are  mostly  manufactured  by  Tuarek, 
and  especiaUy  females,  so  that  the  industry  of  the  city  is  hardly  of  any 
account.  It  was  formerly  supposed  thai  Timbuktu  was  distinguished 
on  account  of  its  weaving,*  and  that  the  export  of  dyed  shirts  from 
hence  was  considerable ;  but  1  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  this  was  entirely  a  mistake,  almost  the  whole  clothing  of 
the  natives  themselves,  especially  that  of  the  wealthier  classes,  being 
imported  either   from   Kan6t  or   from   SansSndi.    besides   the   calico 

•  It  miiy  have  been  so,  nevertheless,  in  the  time  of  Leo,  who  mentions  the 
many  "botteghe  di  tessitori  di  tele  di  bambagio."     B.  vii.,  c.  5. 

t  I  will  here  only  observe  that  Lord  Fiticlarence,  owing  to  the  inquiries 
which,  on  bis  passage  along  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  of  a  clever  pilgrim, 
obtained  ahint  oftbis  interesting  fact.   "Journey  from  India  Overland,' p,  443, 
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imported  from  England,    The  export  of  the  produce  of  KanO,  especially 


by  vtay  of  Aiaw&D,  extends  to  tlie  very  border  of  the  Atlantic,  where  h 
cornea  into  contact  with  the  considerable  import  of  Malabar  cloth  by 
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way  of  St  Louis,  or  Nd6r,  on  the  Senegal,  while  the  dyed  shirts  from 
Sanslndi,  which,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  seem  to 
be  made  of  foreign  or  English  calico,  and  not  of  native  cotton,  do  not 
appear  to  be  exported  to  a  greater  distance.  These  shirts  are  generally 
distinguished  by  their  rich  ornament  of  coloured  silk,  and  look  very 
pretty ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  away,  as  a  present,  a 
specimen  which  I  intended  to  bring  home  with  me.  The  people  of 
Timbtiktu  are  very  experienced  in  the  art  of  adorning  their  clothing  with 
a  fine  stitching  of  silk,  but  this  is  done  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  even 
these  shirts  are  only  used  at  home.  There  is,  however,  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  industry  exercised  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  especially  Fermigha,  who  produce  very  excellent 
woollen  blankets,  and  carpets  of  various  colours,  which  form  a  most 
extensive  article  of  consumption  with  the  natives. 

The  foreign  commerce  has  especially  three  great  high-roads:  that 
along  the  river  from  the  south-west  (for  lower  down  the  river  there  is 
at  present  scarcely  any  commerce  at  all),  which  comprises  the  trade 
proceeding  from  various  points ;  and  two  roads  from  the  north,  that 
from  Morocco  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  from  Ghadimes  on  the  other. 
In  all  this  commerce,  gold  forms  the  chief  staple,  although  the  whole 
amount  of  the  precious  metal  exported  from  this  city  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  small,  if  compared  with  a  European  standard.  It  probably 
does  not  exceed  an  average  of  ;£2o,ooo  sterling  per  year.  The  gold 
is  brought  either  from  Bambtik  or  from  Blire,  but  from  the  former  place 
in  a  larger  quantity.  The  gold  from  the  country  of  the  W^ngariwa 
does  not  reach  this  market,  but,  as  it  seems,  at  present  is  directly  ex- 
ported to  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  which  on  this  account  is  called 
the  Gold  Coast  The  species  of  gold  from  Bambtik  is  of  a  more  yellow 
colour ;  that  from  Btire  is  rather  whitish  ;  and  that  from  W^ngara  has  a 
greenish  hue.  Most  of  this  gold,  I  think,  is  brought  into  the  town  in 
rings.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  gold  dust,  or 
"  tibber,"  being  brought  to  market  in  small  leathern  bags,  such  as 
Shabfni  and  other  people  describe,  containing  about  one  ounce,  equal 
to  twenty-five  dollars  in  value.  But,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  article  must  come  into  market,  as  most  of  the  gold  dust 
which  comes  to  Ghad^mes  and  Tripoli  passes  through  Timbtiktu,  while 
another  portion  goes  directly  from  Sans^ndi  to  Araw^n. 

It  was  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabs,  that 
the  scale  of  the  mithkdl  was  introduced  in  the  trade  in  gold  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  general  term,  which  may  signify  very  different  quantities,  and  thus 
we  find  various  kinds  of  mithkals  used  in  Negroland,  especially  those 
of  Agades,  Timbuktu,  and  Mango,  the  Mandingo  place  between  Yendl 
and  the  Niger,  the  former  of  which  is  the  smallest,  and  equal,  as  I  have 
stated  in  the  proper  place,  to  1,000  shells  of  Hdusa  standard,  although 
in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the  town  of  Agades,  where  all  the  gold 
trade  has  ceased,  it  possesses  rather  an  imaginary  value.  The  mithkil 
of  Timbuktu  contains  the  weight  of  24  grains  of  the  kharlib  tree,  or 
96  of  wheat,  and  is  worth  from  3,000  to  4,000  shells.  The  mithkAl 
of  Mango  is  equal  to  ij  of  that  of  Timbtiktu.     Besides  rings,  very 
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handsome  ornaments  are  worked  of  gold ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
most  of  this  workmanship  comes  from  Wal^ta,  which  is  still  celebrated 
on  this  account. 

The  next  article  that  forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  in  Timbuktu,  and 
in  some  respects  even  more  so  than  gold,  is  salt,  which,  together  with 
gold,  formed  articles  of  exchange  all  along  the  Niger  from'  the  most 
ancient  times.  It  is  brought  from  Ta6d6nni,  a  place  whose  situation 
has  been  tolerably  well  established  by  M.  Cailli6's  journey,  and  the 
mines  of  which  have  been  worked,  as  we  know  from  Ahmed  Bdb^ 
since  the  year  1 596,  when  the  former  mines  of  Teghiza,  situated  some 
seventy  miles  further  to  the  north,  were  given  up.  These  salt  mines  of 
Teghdza  appear  to  have  been  worked  from  very  remote  times,  or  at 
least  before  the  eleventh  century ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
mines  of  Titent^l,  described  by  the  excellent  geographer  El  Bekri  as 
situated  twenty  days'  journey  from  Sijilm6sa,  and  two  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  desert,  are  identical  with  Tegh^a.  Even  at  that  time  both 
Sigilm6sa  arid  Ghinata  were  provided  from  here,  while  at  least  the 
eastern  and  original  portion  of  Songhay  was  supplied  at  that  early  period 
from  the  mines  of  Tatitek,  six  days  from  Tadem6kka. 

In  Ta6d6nni  the  salt,  which  covers  a  very  extensive  tract  of  ground 
in  the  district  ••  El-J6f,"  is  formed  in  five  layers,  or  "  6je,"  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  called  el-w^a;  the  second,  el-bentf;  the  third,  el- 
hammamiye  ;  the  fourth,  el-kdhela,  or  the  black  one ;  and  the  lowest, 
which  is  embedded  in  the  water,  el-k^mera,  or  el-bedha.  The  upper  of 
these  layers  are  of  little  value,  and  the  most  in  request  is  the  fourth 
layer,  or  el-k^hela,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  most  beautiful  intermixture 
of  black  and  white,  like  a  species  of  marble.  The  ground  is  let  out  by 
the  **  kild,"  who  resides  here,  and  whose  name  at  the  present  time  is 
Z6n,  in  small  portions,  where  the  diggings  are  made,  and  he  levies  a 
tribute  called  the  khomtis  from  each  hofra,  or  hole,  the  rest  being  sold 
by  the  workmen. 

The  largest  pieces  of  salt  which  are  dug  out  here  measure  3  feet 
5  inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  height,  and  2^  inches  in  thickness,  but 
they  are  of  very  unequal  size,  varying  from  50  to  65  lb.  in  weight ;  this, 
however,  is  only  half  of  one  layer,  each  layer  being  sawn  into  two  slabs. 
The  price  of  these  slabs  of  course  varies  greatly  at  different  times,  but, 
as  far  as  I  became  aware,  in  general  does  not  reach  such  an  exorbitant 
price  as  has  been  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus,  Mr.  Jackson,  General 
Daumas,  and  others.  When  lowest,  the  price  of  each  middle-sized 
slab  does  not  exceed  3,000  shells ;  and  the  highest  price  which  was  paid 
during  my  residence  in  the  town  was  6,000,  the  price  always  rising 
towards  spring,  when  the  salt  caravans  become  scarce  on  account  of 
the  number  of  blood-flies  which  infest  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river.  Of  course,  when  this  great  highroad  is  shut  up  for  a  long 
period,  in  consequence  of  feuds  between  the  various  tribes,  the  price 
may  for  a  time  rise  much  higher,  but  such  cases  must  be  quite  exceptional 

The  trade  in  salt  on  a  large  scale,  as  far  as  regards  Timbtiktu,  is 
entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  ttirkedf,  or  the  cloth  for  female 
apparel,  manufactured  in  Kan6 ;  the  merchants  of  Ghad^mes  bartering 
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in  the  market  of  Araw^n  six  ttlrkedf,  or  "  m6lhafa/'  for  nine  slabs,  or 
"  hajra,"  of  salt,  on  condition  that  the  Arabs  bring  the  salt  ready  to 
market ;  or  twelve,  including  the  carriage  to  Tafid6nni.  If  they  them- 
selves then  cany  the  salt  to  Timbuktu,  they  sell  there  eight  slabs  of 
salt  for  six  mithk^  of  gold ;  but  if  they  carry  it  to  Sans^ndi,  each  slab 
of  salt  fetches  two  mithk^L 

But  the  expense  of  this  journey  up  the  river  is  very  great,  on  account 
of  the  boats  being  obliged  to  unship  their  merchandise  at  the  islands  of 
Jafar^be,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Sans^ndi  on  the  backs  of  asses,  and  on 
account  of  the  &shOr,  which  is  levied  by  the  Ftilbe,  the  expense  is  equal 
to  about  thirty-three  per  cent. ;  so  that,  out  of  every  six  slabs  of  salt 
transported  to  Sans^ndi,  two  are  required  for  covering  the  expense  of 
transport.  Thus,  each  tdrkedi  bought  in  Kan6  for  about  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  shells  fetches  two  mithk^l  of  gold  when  sold  in  Sans^ndi, 
while  in  Timbuktu  it  fetches  from  one  to  one  and  one-sixth.  This 
certainly,  when  we  take  into  account  the  price  of  gold  in  Ghad^mes  and 
Tripoli,  is  a  considerable  profit :  but  the  road  which  this  merchandise 
takes  from  Kan6  to  Gh^t,  thence  to  Tawit,  and  from  that  place  to  Tim- 
btiktu,  is  very  circuitous  and  expensive,  and  requires  the  agency  and  co- 
operation of  several  persons,  no  single  merchant  undertaking  the  whole 
of  the  traffic. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  proper  place,  that  Libt^ko,  or  rather 
D6re,  forms  the  market-place  for  the  salt  for  supplying  the  provinces  to 
the  south-east  of  Timbtiktu.  It  is  transported  thither  by  a  direct  road 
by  way  of  T6saye  or  G6g6,  without  touching  at  Timbuktu ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  region  to  the  south-west,  Sansdndi  is  the  great  entrepot 
for  this  commerce.  The  trade  in  this  article,  which,  in  countries  where 
it  is  wanting  entirely,  becomes  so  precious,  and  the  more  so  the  greater 
its  bulk,  is,  as  I  said  before,  of  very  ancient  date  in  this  western  part  of 
Negroland.  But  the  salt  was  brought  at  that  period,  not  from  Ta6d6nni, 
but  from  the  neighbouring  salt  mines  of  Tegh^za ;  and,  in  the  former 
period,  found  its  entrepot  in  Gh^nata  and  Wal^ta. 

The  gtiro,  or  k6la  nut,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
of  Negroland,  is  also  a  most  important  article  of  trade.  Possessing 
this,  the  natives  do  not  feel  the  want  of  coffee,  which  they  might  so 
easily  cultivate  to  any  extent,  the  coffee  plant  seeming  to  be  indigenous 
in  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The  giiio  which  is  brought  to  the  market 
of  Timbtiktu  is  imported  from  the  provinces  of  Tangr6ra,  the  town 
which  was  touched  at  by  M.  Cailli6  on  his  journey  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  Morocco,  and  of  Teut6  and  Kini,  to  the  south  of  Tim6 ;  while  the 
gtiro  which  is  brought  to  the  market  of  Kan6  is  imported  from  the 
northern  province  of  Asanti ;  and  the  trees  which  furnish  these  different 
kinds  of  k6la  nuts  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species,  being  distinguished 
as  Stevvulia  acuminata,  or  the  red  k6la  nut,  and  Sterculia  tnacrocarpa^ 
or  the  white  k6la  nut ;  although  the  variety  appears  merely  to  apply  to 
the  seed,  the  fruit  of  the. latter  kind  being  generally  of  larger  size,  while 
both  flower  and  leaf  are  quite  identical. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  character  of  the  gtiro  nut  of 
each  of  these  two  species  ;  and  in  Kan6  four  different  kinds  are  distin- 
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guished,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit ;  namely,  the  gurlye,  the  largest 
fruit,  which  often  measures  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  even 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sold  at  a  very  high  price ;  secondly, 
the  marsakdtu ;  in  the  third  place,  the  sdra-n-wiga ;  and  fourth,  the 
m^nu.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  further  distinction  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  the  season  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  :  first,  the  jd-n-karfigu, 
the  first  gtiro,  which  is  collected  about  the  end  of  February,  but  spoils 
easily,  like  the  takdtif  among  the  dates;  secondly,  the  gammag^, 
collected  at  a  later  season,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  remaining  from  three  to  four  months  on  the  tree,  being  regarded  by 
the  Arabs  as  corresponding  to  those  kind  of  dates  called  t^sfirt ;  and 
lastly,  there  is  the  n^ta,  the  rest  of  the  gtiro,  and  of  small  size,  which 
does  not  spoil. 

As  for  the  gtiro  sold  in  Timbuktu,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
so  many  different  varieties,  but  only  became  aware  of  three  distinctions 
being  made,  viz.  the  tin6ro,  or  Tino-liro,  "  tiro  "  being  the  corresponding 
Songhay  name  for  gtiro,  and  Tfno,  or  Tina,  the  name  of  a  district ;  then 
the  kind  called  siga  ;  and  thirdly,  that  called  fdra-fara. 

As  regards  Selga,  the  district  to  which  the  H^usa  traders  go  for  their 
supply  of  this  article,  three  points  are  considered  essential  to  the 
business  of  the  k6la  trade :  first,  that  the  people  of  M6si  bring  their 
asses ;  secondly,  that  the  Ton^wa,  or  natives  of  Asanti,  bring  the  nut 
in  sufficient  quantities  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  state  of  the  road  is  such  as 
not  to  prevent  the  H^usa  people  from  arriving.  If  one  of  these  con- 
ditions is  wanting,  the  trade  is  not  flourishing.  The  price  of  the  asses 
rises  with  the  cheapness  of  the  gtiro.  The  average  price  of  an  ass  in 
the  market  of  Selga  is  15,000  shells;  while  in  H^usa  the  general  price 
does  not  exceed  5,000.  But  the  fatdki,  or  native  traders,  take  only  as 
many  asses  with  them  from  Hdusa  as  are  necessary  for  transporting 
their  luggage,  as  the  toll,  or  fitto,  levied  upon  each  ass  by  the  petty 
chiefs  on  the  road,  is  very  considerable.  From  5,000  to  6,000  gtiro,  or 
k6la  nuts,  constitute  an  ass-load. 

Selga,  the  market-place  for  this  important  article,  being,  it  appears, 
a  most  miserable  town,  where  even  water  is  very  scarce  and  can  only  be 
purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  merchants  always  manage  to 
make  their  stay  here  as  short  as  possible,  awaiting  the  proper  season  in 
Yendi,  a  town  said  to  be  as  large  as  Timbtiktu,  or  in  Kulf6la,  the  great 
market-place  of  M6si ;  and  they  are  especially  obliged  to  wait  in  case 
they  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  there  being  no  k61a  nuts 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  kharif.  The  price  of  this  nut  in  Timbtiktu 
varies  from  ten  to  a  hundred  shells  each,  and  always  constitutes  a 
luxury,  so  that,  even  on  great  festivals,  alms  consisting  of  this  article 
are  distributed  by  the  rich  people  of  the  town. 

So  much  for  three  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  in  Timbtiktu, 
— ^gold,  salt,  and  the  k6la  nut;  the  salt  trade  comprising  also  the 
dealings  in  the  native  cloth  manufactured  in  Kan6,  which  forms  the 
general  medium  of  exchange  for  this  article,  and  about  which  I  have 
already  spoken  in  detailing  the  commerce  of  the  great  entrepdt  of 
Hdusa,    1  will  only  add  here,  that,  as  Kan6  is  not  a  very  old  place, 
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this  want  must  have  been  supplied  before  from  some  other  quarter. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  long  as  Songhay  was  flourishing,  such  an  import 
was  not  needed  at  all ;  and  we  find  from  several  remarks  made  by  £1 
Bekrf,  and  other  ancient  geographers,  that  the  art  of  weaving  was  very 
flourishing  on  the  Upper  Niger,  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Silla,  from 
very  ancient  times.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  learn  from  these  accounts 
that  even  in  the  eleventh  century  the  cotton  cloth  was  called  in  this 
region  by  the  same  name  which  it  still  bears  at  the  present  day,  namely, 
"shigge." 

The  price  of  the  articles  brought  to  this  market  from  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Niger,  especially  from  Sans^ndi,  varies  greatly,  depending  as  it 
does  upon  the  supply  of  the  moment.  Provisions,  during  my  stay, 
were,  generally  speaking,  very  cheap,  while  Cailli6  complains  of  the 
high  prices  which  prevailed  in  his  time.*  But  it  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  French  traveller  proceeded  from  those  very 
countries  on  the  Upper  Niger  from  which  Timbuktu  is  supplied,  and 
where,  in  consequence,  provisions  are  infinitely  cheaper,  w^iile  I  came 
from  countries  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  insecurity  and  warfare  into 
which  they  have  been  plunged  for  a  long  series  of  years,  were  suffering 
from  dearth  and  famine. 

The  chief  produce  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  consists  of  rice 
and  negro  com  ;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  state  the  quantities  imported. 
Besides  these  articles,  one  of  the  chief  products  is  vegetable  butter,  or 
mai-kad6fia,  which,  besides  being  employed  for  lighting  the  dwellings, 
is  used  most  extensively  in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  animal  butter, 
at  least  by  the  poorer  class  of  the  inhabitants.  Smaller  articles,  such 
as  pepper,  ginger,  which  is  consumed  in  very  great  quantities,  and 
sundry  other  articles,  are  imported.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  also 
brought  into  the  market,  not  from  Sansdndi,  I  think,  but  rather  from 
Jimb^la  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  no  cotton  being 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town :  but  the  natives  do  not 
seem  to  practise  much  weaving  at  home,  even  for  their  own  private  use. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  caravan  trade  with  Morocco,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  was  almost  interrupted  by  the  feuds  raging 
among  the  tribes  along  that  road,  especially  between  the  firgebdt  and 
T^jak^nt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  T5jak5.nt  on 
the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  that  year  there  were  no  large 
caravans  at  all,  which  in  general  arrive  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  leave  in  December  or  January. 

These  caravans  from  the  north  are  designated,  by  the  Arabs  in  this 
region,  by  the  ciurious  name  ikabir  (in  the  plural,  dkwablr)  ;  the  origin 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  but  it  is  evidently  to  be 
ranked  among  that  class  of  hybrid  words  used  by  the  people  here- 
abouts, which  belong  neither  to  the  Arabic  nor  to  the  Berber  language. 
The  same  term  is  even  used  in  Morocco  to  denote  a  very  large  caravan 
or  an  aggregate  of  many  small  caravans;  but  in  Timbuktu  the  term 
kafla  is  quite  unusual  for  small  parties,  the  name  in  use  being  "  r6fega.'* 

♦  Cailli^,  "Journey  to  Timbuctoo,**  ii.,  p.  33, 
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In  former  times  these  caravans,  at  least  those  from  Morocco  by  way 
of  T6fil6let,  and  from  the  wddf  Dar&  by  way  of  the  territory  of  the  *Arib, 
seem  to  have  been  numerous,  although  they  never  amounted  to  the 
number  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jacksqn's  account  of  Morocco,  and  in  various 
other  works. 

The  small  caravans  of  T^jakAnt  which  arrived  during  my  stay  in  the 
town,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  number  more  than  seventy  or  eighty 
camels,  are  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  can  therefore  furnish  no 
data  with  regard  to  the  average,  although  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  very 
rarely  exceed  one  thousand  camels.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  was,  that,  especially  during  the  first  part  of  my  residence,  the 
merchandise  from  the  north  fetched  a  very  high  price,  and  sugar  was 
scarcely  to  be  had  at  all. 

With  regard  to  European  manufactures,  the  road  from  Morocco  is 
slill  the  most  important  for  some  articles,  such  as  red  cloth,  coarse  cover- 
ings, sashes,  looking-glasses,  cutlery,  tobacco ;  while  calico  especially, 
bleached  as  well  as  unbleached,  is  also  imported  by  way  of  Ghaddmes,  and 
in  such  quafitities  of  late,  that  it  has  greatly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Morocco  merchants.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghad^mes  are  certainly  the 
chief  agents  in  spreading  this  manufacture  over  the  whole  north-western 
part  of  Africa,  and,  in  consequence,  several  of  the  wealthier  Ghad^msi 
merchants  employ  agents  here.  The  most  respectable  among  the 
foreign  merchants  in  Timbuktu  is  T^leb  Mohammed,  who  exercises  at 
the  same  time  a  very  considerable  political  influence  ;  and  the  wealthiest 
merchants  from  Morocco  besides  him,  during  the  time  of  my  stay,  were 
El  Mehedi,  the  astronomer,  MtilA  *Abd  e'  Sal^m,  the  nobleman,  and  my 
friend  the  Sw6ri:  while  among  the  Ghaddmsi  merchants,  Mohammed 
ben  T^eb,  Sntisi  ben  Ky^ri,  Mohammed  Lebbe-Lebbe,  Haj  *Alf  ben 
Shdwa,  and  Mohammed  Weled  el  K^dhi,  were  those  most  worth 
mentioning. 

But  to  apply  even  to  these  first-rate  merchants  a  European  standard 
of  wealth  would  be  quite  erroneous,  the  actual  property  of  none  of  them 
exceeding  probably  10,000  dollars,  and  even  that  being  rather  an  excep- 
tional case.  Scarcely  any  of  them  transact  business  on  a  large  scale, 
the  greater  part  of  them  bemg  merely  agents  for  other  merchants  resid- 
ing in  Ghaddmes,  Sw6ra  (Mogador),  MerSkesh  (Morocco),  and  Fds. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  merchandise  comes  by  way  of 
Sw6ra,  where  several  European  merchants  reside,  and  from  this  quarter 
proceeds  especially  the  common  red  cloth,  which,  together  with  calico, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  European  trade  brought  into  the 
market.  All  the  calico  which  I  saw  bore  the  name  of  one  and  the  same 
Manchester  firm,  printed  upon  it  in  Arabic  letters.  But  1  am  quite 
unable,  either  with  respect  to  this  article  or  any  other,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  quantity  brought  into  market.  All  the  cutlery  in  Timbuktu  is  of 
English  workmanship.  Tea  forms  a  standard  article  of  consumption 
with  the  Arabs  settled  in  and  around  the  town ;  for  the  natives  it  is 
rather  too  expensive  a  luxury. 

A  feature  which  greatly  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbuktu  from 
that  of  KanO,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  that  miserable  kind  of  silk 
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or  rather  refuse,  "twini"  and  "kundra,"  which  forms  the  staple  article 
in  the  market  of  Kan6.  Other  articles  also  of  the  delicate  Nuremberg 
manufacture  are  entirely  wanting  in  this  market :  such  as  the  small 
round  looking-glasses,  called  "  lemmd,"  which  some  time  ago  had  almost 
a  general  currency  in  Kan6.  The  market  of  Timbuktu,  therefore,  though 
not  so  rich  in  quantity,  surpasses  the  rival  market  of  Kan6  in  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise.  Berntises,  or  Arab  cloaks,  furnished  with 
a  hood,  also  seem  to  be  disposed  of  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
although  they  must  form  too  costly  a  dress  for  most  of  the  officers  at 
the  courts  of  the  petty  chiefs,  in  the  reduced  state  of  all  the  kingdpms 
hereabouts ;  and  at  all  events  they  are  much  more  rarely  seen  here  than 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland.  These  berntises  of  course  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  north,  but  the  cloth  is  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture.  The  calico  imported  constitutes  a  very  important 
article.  It  is  carried  from  here  up  the  country  as  far  as  Sans^ndi, 
although  in  the  latter  place  it  comes  into  competition  with  the  same 
article  which  is  brought  from  the  western  and  south-western  coasts. 

Among  the  Arab  merchandise  tobacco  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
consumption,  especially  that  produced  in  W^di  Ntin,  and  called,  par 
excellence^  "  el  warga,"  "  the  leaf,"  as  it  is  not  only  smoked  by  the  Arabs 
and  natives  in  the  country,  as  far  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  censure 
of  the  ruling  race  of  the  FUlbe,  but  is  even  exported  to  Sansdndi.  I 
have  already  observed  that  tobacco  constitutes  a  contraband  article  in 
all  the  towns  where  the  Ftilbe  of  Hamda-AUdhi  exercise  dominion,  and 
in  Timbuktu  especially,  where  one  can  only  indulge  in  this  luxury  in  a 
clandestine  manner^ 

Tobacco,  together  with  dates,  forms  also  the  chief  article  of  import 
from  Tawit,  the  species  from  that  place  being  called  "  el  wargat,"  the 
leaves  indicating  its  inferior  character  to  the  first-rate  article  from  WadI 
Ntin.  Dates  and  tobacco  form  articles  of  trade  among  the  people  of 
Taw^t,  the  poor  tradesmen  of  that  country  possessing  very  little  of  them- 
selves besides.  But  the  quantity  of  these  articles  imported  has  also 
been  greatly  overrated  by  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  these  regions  from  a  distance.  At  least  I  am  sure  that  the 
whole  of  the  time  I  was  staying  in  the  town  only  about  twenty  camel- 
loads  of  these  two  articles  together  were  imported. 

With  regard  to  exports,  they  consisted,  at  the  time  of  my  stay  in  the 
place,  of  very  little  besides  gold  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  gum  and 
wax,  while  ivory  and  slaves,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  seemed 
not  to  be  exported  to  any  considerable  amount.  However,  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  the  entire  export  from  these  regions  proceeds  by  way  of 
Araw^,  without  touching  at  Timbuktu.  At  any  rate,  those  gentlemen 
who  estimate  the  annual  export  of  slaves  from  Negroland  to  Morocco 
at  about  four  thousand  *  are  certainly  mistaken,  although  in  this,  as 
ivell  as  in  other  respects,  the  exceptional  and  anarchical  state  of  the 

*  GrUberg  de  Hems8,  "  Specchio  di  Morocco,"  p.  146.  Besides  slaves,  he 
enumerates  as  articles  of  export  from  Timbuktu  to  Morocco,  ivory,  rhinoceros 
horns,  incense,  gold  dust,  cotton  strips  (?  verghe),  jewels,  ostrich  feathers  of 
the  first  quality,  gum  copal,  cotton,  pepper,  cardamom,  asafcetida,  and  indigo« 
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whole  country  at  the  time  of  my  residence,  and  my  own  most  critical 
situation,  did  not  allow  me  to  arrive  at  any  positive  results.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  an  immense  field  is  here  opened  to  European 
energy,  to  revive  the  trade  which,  under  a  stable  government,  formerly 
animated  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  might  again  flourish  to  a 
great  extent  For  the  situation  of  Timbuktu  is  of  the  highest  commer- 
cial importance,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  point  where  the  great  river  of 
Western  Africa,  in  a  serpentlike  winding,  approaches  most  closely  to 
that  outlying  and  most  extensive  oasis  of  "the  far  West," — M^hreb  el 
Aksa,  of  the  Mohammedan  world, — I  mean  Tawit,  which  forms  the 
natural  medium  between  the  commercial  life  of  this  fertile  and  populous 
region  and  the  north ;  and  whether  it  be  Timbuktu,  Walita,  or  Gh^nata, 
there  will  always  be  in  this  neighbourhood  a  great  commercial  entrepot^ 
as  long  as  mankind  retain  their  tendency  to  international  intercourse 
and  exchange  of  produce. 


CHAPTER  XXVl. 

DIARY  CONTINUED. 

Being  enabled  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  information,  as  far  as  my  situa- 
tion allowed,  I  did  not  choose  to  accompany  the  Sheikh  when  he  again 
went  to  the  tents  on  January  24th.  He  promised  that  he  would  only 
stay  a  day  or  two,  but  he  did  not  return  until  the  29th.  On  this  occa- 
sion 1  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  him  that  he  was  not  over-scrupulous 
in  keeping  his  word ;  but,  in  his  amiable  way,  he  evasively-  replied, 
"  that  if  a  person  had  only  one  fault,  or  *dlb,'  it  was  of  no  consequence." 
Among  my  informants  at  this  time,  two  Kantlri  travellers,  who  had 
visited  all  the  countries  of  the  W5.ngar5.wa,  or  Eastern  Mandingoes,  and 
one  of  whom  h^d  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  Gold  Coast,  were  most 
distinguished.  Besides  a  good  deal  of  information,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  topography  of  the  country  of  M6si,  they  gave  me  an  account 
of  the  petty  struggle  between  the  Swedish  and  the  Tondwa  or  Asanti ; 
and  they  also  informed  me  that  the  M6si  people  had  plundered  the 
villages  of  Ddna,  Kubo,  and  Isay,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Dalla,  which  we  had  passed  on  our  road  hither,  and  where,  they  said, 
no  inhabitants  were,  now  left.  The  sheikho  Ahmedu,  after  having 
collected  an  expedition  against  the  Iregen^ten,  had  changed  his  plans, 
in  order  to  march  against  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Konna;  but,  as  we 
afterwards  heard,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  natives,  the  S5.ro,  who,  reljring 
upon  their  strong  position,  defended  themselves  with  great  valour. 

Meanwhile,  the  salt,  the  staple  produce  of  Timbtiktu,  gradually 
became  dearer,  the  large  "r5s"  fetching  now  3,800  shells  ;  for,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  price  constantly  increases,  caravans  not  being  enabled  to 
visit  the  place  during  the  following  months,  till  the  end  of  April,  on 
account  of  the  large  blood-flies  infesting  the  river.    A  small  caravan 
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containing  from  forty  to  fifty  camels,  which  arrived  on  the  28th,  was  one 
of  the  latest  that  came  into  the  town. 

Thus  ended  the  month  of  January,  with  utter  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  my  expected  departure,  and  with  nothing  but  empty  promises. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  I  awoke  on  February  ist  full  of  anxiety.  I  felt 
really  afraid  lest  my  host,  notwithstanding  his  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards me,  might  keep  me  here  the  whole  summer.  At  length  I  eased 
my  mind  in  a  slight  degree  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Sheikh,  wherein  I 
made  him  a  witness  against  himself,  in  having  so  repeatedly  given  me 
his  word,  that  I  should  certainly  leave  this  city  and  proceed  on  my 
home  journey.  But  matters,  indeed,  now  looked  more  serious,  another 
Pflllo  officer  of  well-known  energy,  viz.  Atkar,  the  governor  of  Gtindam 
and  Dire,  having  arrived  with  a  considerable  troop  of  armed  men  from 
Hamda-Allahi,  and  another  man  of  still  more  importance,  Ahmed  el 
F6rreji,  was  soon  expected.  The  Ftilbe  seemed  fully  resolved  to  vindi- 
cate their  power  and  authority  over  the  town  ;  and,  in  order  to  show 
that  they  were  masters  of  the  place,  they  exacted  this  year  a  tribute  of 
2,000  shells  on  each  slave  with  great  severity. 

Uncertain  as  were  my  prospects,  I  contrived  to  pass  my  time  usefully 
by  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  the  idiom  of  the  Western  Tuarek, 
with  Mohammed  ben  Khott^,  the  Sheikh's  nephew,  and  a  Tirki  of  the 
name  of  Mtisa,  for  my  teachers.  Thus  endeavouring  to  master  my 
impatience,  I  listened  with  composure  to  the  several  rumours  which 
were  repeatedly  spread  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  the  various  brothers 
of  the  Sheikh,  an  event  which,  according  to  his  statement,  formed  now 
the  only  reason  for  delaying  my  departure.  But  in  a  long  private  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him  on  the  4th,  when  I  urged  him  more 
than  usual,  he  began  to  appeal  to  my  humane  feelings,  and,  discarding 
all  political  motives,  confessed  that  the  chief  reason  which  detained 
him  was  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  and  earnestly  begged  me  to  await 
the  result  of  this  event. 

All  this  time,  on  account  of  the  unusual  height  which  the  inundation 
had  reached  this  year,  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed  in  the  town ; 
and  among  the  various  people  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  disease  was  the 
son  of  T^eb  Mohammed,  the  richest  and  most  influential  Arab  mer- 
chant in  the  place,  whose  life  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  save ; 
but,  seeing  that  the  cure  was  very  uncertain,  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
(as  I  always  did  in  such  cases)  not  to  give  him  any  medicine  at  all. 

Having  stayed  several  days  in  the  town,  we  again  went  out  to  the  tents 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  in  the  company  of  Rummdn  and  Mushtiba, 
two  Tuarek  chiefs  who  had  come  to  pay  the  Sheikh  a  visit.  On 
emerging  from  the  Aberaz,  I  had  with  the  latter  a  horse-race  to  some 
'distance.  As  the  Full^n  seemed  to  have  some  projects  against  the 
Tuarek,  and  had  strengthened  their  military  power  in  the  town  of 
Gtlndam,  these  Berber  tribes  were  very  much  irritated  against  the 
former ;  they  had  even  made  an  attack  on  a  boat,  and  killed  one  of  the 
Full^n  and  wounded  another,  while  those  of  their  tribe  who  were 
settled  nearest  to  Gtindam  thought  it  more  prudent  to  change  their 
dwelling-place,  and  to  migrate  further  eastward. 
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According  to  the  profession  of  the  two  chiefs  who  accompanied  us, 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  that  warlike  tribe  which  is  daily 
spreading  in  every  direction  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  personal  valour, 
the  Tuarek  are  so  wanting  in  unity  that  they  can  never  follow  any 
line  of  policy  with  very  great  results,  while  those  who  have  a  little  property 
of  their  own  are  easily  gained  over  by  the  other  party.  Thus,  instead 
of  sticking  closely  to  the  Sheikh,  and  enabling  him. to  make  a  firm  stand 
against  the  FulUn,  they  seriously  affected  his  interest  at  this  time,  by 
plundering,  disarming,  and  slaying  four  Taw5.ti,  who  belonged  to  a 
small  caravan  that  arrived  on  the  i  ith,  and  who,  like  all  their  country- 
men, enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the  Sheikh. 

My  friend  seemed  at  this  moment  to  doubt  the  arrival  of  his  brothers, 
not  less  than  that  of  AlkQttabu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Awellmmiden, 
and  endeavoured  to  console  me  for  the  long  delay  of  my  departure  by 
saying  that  it  was  the  custom  with  them  to  keep  their  guests  at  least  a 
year  in  their  company.  He  informed  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  horse,  and  that  I  might  then,  if  I 
liked,  give  one  of  my  own  horses  to  AlkUttabu.  He  was  this  day  more 
communicative  than  usual,  and  sat  a  long  time  with  me  and  his  pupils, 
delivering  to  us  a  lecture  on  the  e^ual  rank  of  the  prophets,  who,  he 
said,  had  each  of  them  one  distinguishing  quality,  but  that  none  of  them 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  Moses,  or  Milsa,  who  was  a 'great  favourite  with 
him,  although  he  was  far  from  being  friendly  disposed  towards  the 
Tews,  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  Ben  *Abd  el  Kerim  el  Maghili,  who 
nated  that  nation  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  preached  the  Jih^d 
against  it,  having  communicated  itself  to  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Negroland. 

At  another  time  my  friend  entered,  without  any  prejudice,  into  the 
subject  of  wine  and  pork,  and  he  had  not-  much  to  say  against  the  argu- 
ment with  which  I  used  to  defend  myself  from  attacks  in  this  respect ; 
viz.  that  while  we  believed  religion  to  concern  the  soul  and  the  dealings 
of  men  towards  each  other,  we  thought  all  that  regarded  food  was  left 
by  the  Creator  to  man  himself;  but,  of  course,  he  would  have  been 
greatly  shocked  if  he  had  beheld  the  scenes  exhibited  every  evening  by 
gin  palaces  in  the  midst  of  the  very  acme  of  European  civilisation. 

At  other  times  again,  taking  out  of  his  small  library  the  Arabic  version 
of  Hippocrates,  which  he  valued  extremely,  he  was  very  anxious  for 
information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
authors.  This  volume  of  Hippocrates  had  been  a  present  from  Captain 
Clapperton  to  Sultan  Bello  of  S6koto,  from  whom  my  friend  had 
received  it  among  other  articles  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  learning. 
I  may  assert,  with  full  confidence,  that  those  few  books  taken  by  the 
gallant  Scotch  captain  into  Central  Africa  have  had  a  greater  effect  in 
reconciling  the  men  of  authority  in  Africa  to  the  character  of  Europeans, 
than  the  most  costly  present  ever  made  to  them ;  and  1  hope,  therefore, 
that  gifts  like  these  may  not  be  looked  upon  grudgingly  by  people  who 
would  otherwise  object  to  do  anything  which  might  seem  to  favour 
Mohammedanism. 
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We  stayed  at  the  tents  till  the  14th ;  the  time,  on  this  occasion,  hanging 
less  heavily  u'pon  my  hands  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
cheerful  and  communicative  disposition  of  my  host,  and  because  I  was 
able  to  gather  some  little  information.  The  weather,  too,  was  more 
genial.  We  had  a  really  warm  day  on  the  13th,  and  I  employed  the 
fine  morning  in  taking  a  long  walk  over  the  several  small  sandy  ridges 
which  intersect  this  district.  There  were  just  at  the  time  very  few 
people  about  here  who  might  cause  me  any  danger,  and  I  only  fell  in 
with  the  goatherds,  who  were  feeding  their  flocks  by  cutting  down  those 
branches  of  the  thorny  trees  which  contained  young  offshoots  and 
leaves.  But  the  Sheikh,  having  received  some  private  information, 
suspected  that  our  enemies  might  make  another  attempt  against  my 
safety ;  and  having  requested  me  to  send  my  servant,  * Abd-AlUhi,  into 
the  town,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  inform  my  people  that  we  were 
about  to  return,  he  mounted  with  me,  after  the  moon  had  risen,  and  we 
again  entered  our  old  quarters. 

Thursday^  Feb,  16. — This  morning  one  of  my  men,  the  Zaberma  half- 
caste,  Sambo,  whom  I  had  taken  into  my  service  at  the  residence  of  Galaijo, 
came  to  request  to  be  dismissed  my  service.  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Sheikh,  and  was  rather  astonished  to  hear 
him  announce  my  departure  more  seriously  and  more  firmly  than 
usual :  but  the  reason  was,  that  he  had  authentic  news  that  his  elder 
brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  whose  arrival  he  had  been  expecting  so  long, 
and  whom  he  wanted  to  leave  in  his  stead  when  obliged  to  escort  me 
the  first  part  of  my  journey,  was  close  at  hand.  The  big  drum  having 
really  announced  his  arrival  at  the  tents,  we  mounted  on  horseback, 
half  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  arrived  at  the  encampment  a  little 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  everything,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  bore  a  festive  character,  and  a  large  tent  had 
been  pitched  for  the  noble  visitor  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  slope,  the  top 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Sheikh's  own  tents. 

The  eldest  member  of  this  princely  family  was  a  man  a  little  above 
the  middle  height  and  strongly  built,  with  a  fine  commanding  expression 
of  countenance,  and  manners  more  stern  and  warlike  than  those  of  El 
Bak^y,  but  not  wanting  in  affability  and  natural  cheerfulness.  In  the 
position  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  a  stranger,  not  only  of  a  foreign 
country  and  nationality,  but  ol  an  opposite  creed,  and  as  the  cause  of 
so  many  difficulties  to  these  people  in  their  political  affairs,  I  could  not 
expect  that  this  man  would  receive  me,  at  our  first  interview,  with 
remarkable  kindness  and  cordiality.  It  was  therefore  not  to  be 
ivondered  at  that,  in  the  beginning,  he  asked  me  a  great  many  questions 
which  it  was  not  agreeable  lor  me  to  answer  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Next  day,  Hammddi,  the  son  of  El  Mukht^,  the  near  relative  of  El 
Bakdy,  and  the  latter's  chief  adversary,  and  therefore  my  enemy,  arrived 
with  several  followers  at  the  encampment.  El  Bak^y  constrained  him- 
self, for  his  elder  brother's  sake,  to  remain  in  the  same  tent  with 
Hamm^di ;  but  Sidi  Alaw^te,  the  younger  and  more  reckless  brother, 
was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  tent  as  long  as  his  hated  cousin 
was  there.     He  spent  the  day  in  my  tent  till  his  enemy  was  gone. 
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Sfdi  Mohammed  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  Hammddi,  and  wanted  even  to  enter  the  town  in  his  company; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  his  two  younger 
brothers,  who  refused  the  company  of  their  cousin. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  Hamm^di,  with  whom 
I  had  wished  from  the  beginning  to  be  on  friendly  terms,  but  was  forced 
by  the  policy  of  my  host  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  him,  and  thus  to 
make  him  my  adversary,  as  he  was  that  of  the  Sheikh.  I  had  received 
a  favourable  account  of  his  learning  from  different  quarters ;  but  his 
personal  appearance  was  certainly  not  very  prepossessing.  He  was  of 
a  stout  figure,  with  broad  coarse  features,  strongly  marked  with  the 
small-pox,  and  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  his  descent  from  a  female 
slave  being  his  chief  disadvantage. 

Sidi  Mohammed  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  town,  but  El  Bak^y, 
with  his  usual  slowness,  and  perhaps  this  time  longer  detained  by  the 
interesting  situation  of  his  wife,  made  his  appearance  at  a  very  late  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  and  endeavoured  to  defer  our  departure  till  the  next 
day ;  but  his  elder  brother  was  too  energetic  to  be  thus  put  off,  and 
having  given  sufficient  vent  to  his  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  too 
great  influence  which  Mrs.  B^  (that  was  the  name  of  El  Bak^y's  wife) 
exercised  over  his  brother,   and   asking  me  with   an  ingenious  turn 
whether  I  knew  who  was  more  influential  than  sheikh o  Ahmedu  ben 
Ahmedu  and  lorded  it  over  his  brother,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  sent 
his  young  nephew  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  ready  and  was  expect- 
ing him.     Thus  forced  against  his  own  inclination,  the  Sheikh  at  length 
disengaged  himself  from  his  family,  and  we  went  into  the  town  in  the 
company  of  a  few  horsemen  who  had  come  out  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Sidi  Mohammed,  firing  a  few  shots  as  we  entered  the  place. 
I     Of  course,  in  a  town  where  no  strong  government  is  established,  and 
where  every  great  man  exercised  all  the  influence  and  power  of  which 
he  was  capable,  due  homage  and  tribute  were  to  be  rendered  to  this 
potentate  of  the  desert  who  came  to  honour  it  with  a  visit.     A  musical 
performance  took  place  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Sheikh,  where  he 
took  up   his  quarters;  and  each  foreign   merchant  prepared  a   gift, 
according  to  his  wealth,  by  which  to  obtain  the  protection  of  this  man, 
or  rather  to  forestall  his  intrigues.    These  gifts  were  by  no  means 
small ;  and  I  felt  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for  my  friend  *A1I  ben 
Tdleb,  whose  present,  although  by  no  means  trifling,  was  sent  back  by 
Sidi  Mohammed  as  neither  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  receiver  nor 
to  that  of  the  giver.     I  myself  also  found  it  necessary  to  make  to  this 
dignitary  a  respectable  present.     I  gave  him  the  finest  bemfls  or  Arab 
mantle  which  I  had  still  left,  besides  a  black  tobe,  and  sundry  smaller 
articles. 

In  other  respects  the  town  at  this  time  became  rather  quieter,  and 
trade  was  more  dull.  The  small  caravan  of  the  T^jakdnt,  some 
members  of  which  had  only  spent  a  few  days  in  the  town,  left  on  the 
20th  ;  and  the  only  articles  which  they  took  with  them  were  salt  and 
a  little  calico.  Even  directly  from  the  north,  along  the  most  frequented 
route,  the  trade  became  insignificant ;  and  a  party  of  merchants  who 
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arrived  from  Tawdt  on  the  following  day  was  exceedingly  small. 
Among  them  were  two  respectable  Ghadimsiye  merchants,  but  having 
resided  three  or  four  months  in  Taw^t,  they  brought  neither  recent 
news  nor  letters  for  me.  However,  they  came  just  in  time,  as  on  the 
22nd  a  countryman  of  theirs,  of  some  importance,  died,  and  I  learned 
on  this  occasion  something  about  the  property  of  merchants  in  this 
place.  The  deceased  was  a  tolerably  wealthy  man ;  among  the 
property  which  he  left  there  being  found  about  two  thousand  mithkil  in 
gold,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  this  place,  although  it  did  not 
belong  to  himself,  but  to  the  Tiniyan,  or  the  well-known  Ghad^msi 
family  of  the  Tini,  whose  agent  he  was.  The  house  where  he  lived  was 
worth  two  hundred  mithk^I. 

Having,  while  in  the  town,  much  time  at  my  disposal,  and  only  little 
intercourse  with  the  people,  I  had  made  ready  another  parcel  contain- 
ing the  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  for  sending  to 
Europe ;  and  it  was  well  that  I  had  done  so,  as  early  on  the  26th  a 
small  troop  of  poor  Taw^ti  traders  left  for  their  native  home.  But,  un- 
fortunately, this  parcel  did  not  find  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  agent  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  at  Ghad^mes,  as  he  had  left  his  post  for  the 
Crimea ;  and  thus  my  family  was  thrown  into  the  deepest  grief  in 
consequence  of  the  rumour  of  my  death ;  all  my  effects  were  buried  ; 
and  when  I  arrived  at  length  in  H^usa,  where  I  had  reckoned  to  find 
everything  that  I  wanted,  I  found  even  the  supplies  which  I  had  left 
drawn  away  from  me,  as  from  a  dead  man. 

Almost  the  whole  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February  had  been  in 
general  cold,  with  a  thick  and  foggy  atmosphere,  well  representing  that 
season  which  the  Tuarek  call  with  the  emphatic  and  expressive  name 
*•  the  black  nights,"  6haden  es^ttafn6n  ;  and  all  this  time  the  river  was 
continually  rising  or  preserving  the  highest  level  which  it  had  reached. 
But  on  the  i7th  the  river,  after  having  puzzled  us  several  times  as  to  its 
actual  state,  had  really  begun  to  decrease,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  weather  became  clearer  and  finer,  thus  testifying  to  the 
assertion  of  the  Tuarek — who  have  exchanged  their  abodes  in  the  desert 
for  this  border  district  along  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  who  give  to 
this  season  the  name  of  the  forty  nights — that  the  river  never  begins 
really  to  decrease  before  the  end  of  this  period.  The  greatest  danger 
from  the  inundation  is  just  at  this  time,  when  the  waters  recede,  as  the 
rising  ground  on  which  the  hamlets  along  the  shore  are  situated  has  been 
undermined  and  frequently  gives  way ;  and  we  received  intelligence  on 
the  22nd  that  the  hamlet  of  B^tagungu,  which  is  situated  between 
K^bara  and  Gtindam,  had  been  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Although  I  had  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  security  for  some  time, 
my  situation,  after  a  short  respite,  soon  assumed  again  a  serious  cha- 
racter, and  hostile  elements  were  gathering  from  different  quarters  ;  for, 
while  a  very  important  mission  was  just  approaching  from  Hamda- 
Alldhi,  on  the  25th  we  received  the  news  that  'Abidin,  that  member  of  the 
family  of  Mukhtdr  who  followed  a  policy  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  El 
Bakdy,  was  reported  to  be  near,  and  he  was  conducted  into  the  town 
by  Hamm^i  with  considerable  display. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  just  as  the  atmosphere  changed 
from  bright  to  gloomy,  a  powerful  PuUo  officer,  and  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  H^medu,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  entered  the  town  with  a 
numerous  troop  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  among  whom  were  ten 
musketeers.  They  marched  past  my  house  on  purpose,  although  the 
direct  road  from  Kibara  did  not  lead  that  way,  in  order  to  frighten  me, 
while  I,  with  the  intention  of  showing  them  that  they  had  entirely  failed 
in  their  object,  opened  the  door  of  my  house,  displaying  in  the  hall  all 
my  firearms,  and  my  people  close  at  hand  ready  to  use  them. 

But  my  little  band  became  more  and  more  reduced,  for  when  the 
chief  of  my  followers,  the  M^jebrl,  *A1I  el  Ageren,  saw  a  freSh  storm 
gathering  against  me,  he  disclaimed  any  further  obligation  towards  me, 
notwithstanding  the  salary  which  he  continued  to  receive.  But,  as  I  had 
given  him  up  long  before,  this  further  manifestation  of  his  faithlessness 
did  not  make  a  great  impression  upon  me.  On  the  other  hand,  1  had 
attached  to  myself,  by  the  present  which  I  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  family  upon  whose  good-will,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  a  great  deal  depended. 

Thus  approached  February  27th,  when  the  real  character  of  the 
mission  from  Hamda-All5.hi,  of  which  H5.medu  had  only  been  the  fore- 
runner, was  disclosed.  Having  been  in  a  lazy  and  rather  melancholy 
mood  the  whole  day,  I  was  reclining  on  my  simple  couch  in  the  evening, 
w^hen  I  was  surprised  by  the  Sheikh's  nephew  entering  abruptly,  and, 
although  betraying  by  his  sad  and  serious  countenance  that  something 
very  grave  oppressed  his  mind,  yet  squatting  silently  down  without 
being  able  or  feeling  inclined  to  say  a  word.  Scarcely  had  he  left 
me,  when  my  Taw^ti  friend,  Mohammed  el  *A[sh,  who  continued  to 
show  me  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  called  me  into  the 
Sheikh's  presence.  I  was  ushered  in  with  great  precaution  through  the 
hall  and  up  the  narrow  winding  staircase,  and  found  the  three  brothers 
in  the  terrace-room  engaged  in  serious  consultation. 

After  1  had  taken  my  seat,  they  informed  me  that  the  FulUn  were 
making  a  last  attempt  against  my  safety,  and  that,  together  with  Katiri, 
the  former  emir,  a  distinguished  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Mohammed 
el  F6rreji,  had  arrived  in  K^bara  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  about  one 
hundred  men,  and  that  the  latter  messenger  had  addressed  to  my  host 
two  letters  of  very  different  character  and  tenour,  one  being  full  of  mani- 
festations of  friendship,  and  the  other  couched  in  most  threatening  terms, 
to  the  eifect  that  something  serious  would  happen  if  he  did  not  send  me  off 
before  he  (F6rreji)  entered  the  town.  But,  no  active  course  of  proceed- 
ings was  resolved  upon,  although  Mohammed,  who  was  the  most 
energetic  of  the  three,  proposed  that  we  should  mount  on  horseback  and 
pass  the  night  on  the  road  to  Kdbara,  partly  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  from  joining  the  Full5.n  in  that  place,  in  con- 
formity with  the  order  which  they  had  received,  partly  in  order  to 
intercept  anything  that  might  come  from  the  hostile  camp.  While  pro- 
posing this  energetic  measure,  the  chief  of  Azaw^d  was  playing  with  his 
lour-barreled  musket,  which,  even  under  these  momentous  circumstances, 
excited  my  curiosity  almost  more  than  anything  else,  as  I  had  never 
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seen  anything  like  it  in  Europe.  It  was  of  excellent  workmanship,  but 
I  could  not  say  of  what  peculiar  character,  as  it  did  not  bear  any  dis- 
tinct mark  of  nationality.  Of  course  I  suspected,  when  I  first  beheld  it, 
that  it  had  belonged  to  the  late  unfortunate  Major  Laing,  but  I  was 
distinctly  assured  by  all  the  people,  though  I  could  scarcely  believe  it, 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  it  had  been  purchased  from  American 
traders  at  Portendik.  At  present  it  was  rather  short,  the  uppermost  part 
having  been  taken  off  in  consequence  of  an  accident ;  but  it  was  never- 
theless a  very  useful  weapon  and  not  at  all  heavy.  It  was  made  for 
flints,  there  being  only  two  cocks,  and  a  cannon  to  each  barrel. 

Having  discussed  various  proposals  with  regard  to  my  safety,  with 
characteristic  slowness,  and  coupling  serious  observations  with  various 
amusing  stories,  Sfdi  Mohammed  sat  down  and  wrote  a  formal  protest 
in  my  favour,  and  sent  it  to  the  emir  Katiri.  However,  I  doubt  whether, 
on  a  serious  inquiry,  this  paper  would  have  been  regarded  by  Christians 
as  very  flattering  to.  their  position  in  the  world ;  the  principal  argument 
brought  forward  by  my  noble  friend  and  protector  for  not  dealing  with 
me  in  so  cruel  a  manner  being,  that  I  was  not  "  ^k^fir  "  than  the  "  r^is," 
meaning  that  I  was  not  a  greater  "kafir,"  or  unbeliever,  than  Major 
Laing;  for,  besides  not  being  very  complimentary,  it  left  it  open  to  our 
adversaries  to  reply,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  treat  me  worse  than  the 
Major  had  been  treated,  who,  as  is  well  known,  having  been  forced  to 
leave  the  town,  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the  desert. 

A  messenger  from  the  emir  having  arrived,  the  Sheikh  himself  made 
a  long  speech,  telling  him  under  what  circumstances  I  had  reached  this 
place,  and  that  now  I  had  once  placed  myself  under  his  protection, 
there  was  nothing  but  honourable  peace,  both  for  himself  and  his  guest, 
or  war.  Upon  this  the  messenger  observed  in  an  ironical  manner,  that, 
El  F6rreji  (who  had  been  sent  to  compromise  with  the  Sheikh)  being  a 
learned  man  like  himself,  everything  would  end  well ;  meaning,  that 
they  would  know,  if  not  able  to  succeed  by  force,  how  to  vanquish  him 
with  arguments  taken  from  their  creed.  Another  protest  having  been 
sent  to  TAleb  Mohammed,  who,  as  I  stated  before,  although  nothing  but 
a  merchant,  exercised  a  great  political  influence  in  this  anarchical  place, 
I  went  home  to  refresh  myself  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  made  pre- 
parations for  the  eventual  defence  of  my  house,  and  for  hiding  the  more 
valuable  of  my  effects :  after  which  I  returned  to  the  residence  of  El 
Bak&y,  about  midnight,  and  found  the  holy  man  himself,  armed  with  a 
double-barreled  gun,  about  to  enter  the  great  seglfa,  or  parlour,  which 
he  had  allotted  to  his  faithful  and  discreet  storekeeper,  T^leb  el  W^fi. 
Here  we  sat  down ;  and  soon  about  forty  men  gathered  round  us,  armed 
partly  with  spears  and  partly  with  muskets,  when,  after  a  great  deal  of 
useless  talk  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  one 
messenger  to  the  Tuarek  chiefs,  Rummin  and  Mushtdba,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  at  present  were 
encamped  in  Mush^rrek,  a  locality  rich  in  pasture-grounds  and  well 
protected  by  three  branches  of  the  river,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town, 
— and  another  messenger  to  our  friend  the  Kel-tilli,  in  order  to  summon 
these  people  to  our  assistance. 
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Meanwhile  the  Sheikh,  seated  on  the  raised  platform  of  clay  which 
occupied  the  left  comer  of  the  parlour,  entertained  the  sleepy  assembly 
with  stories  of  the  prophets,  especially  Mtisa  and  Mohammed,  and  the 
victories  achieved  by  the  latter,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  over  his 
numerous  adversaries.  The  quiet  of  the  listless  assembly  was  only 
disturbed  for  a  time  by  a  shriek  issuing  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  and  everybody  snatched  his  gun  and  ran  out ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  alarm  was  caused  by  our  own  messengers,  who,  on 
leaving  the  place,  had  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburb,  or  "Aberaz,"  the  latter  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  foray  of 
the  predatory  and  enterprising  Weldd  *Altish,  who  were  then  infesting 
Azaw^d. 

Having  thus  sat  up  the  whole  night,  full  of  curious  reflections  on 
these  tragi-comic  scenes,  I  returned  to  my  quarters  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  my  exhausted  spirits  by  tneans 
of  some  coffee.  However,  our  precautions,  insufficient  as  they  might 
seem  to  a  Eiuropean,  had  had  their  full  effect,  and  the  Pfillo  messenger 
did  not  dare  to  enter  the  town  before  noon,  and  even  then,  although 
joined  by  about  sixty  horsemen  from  the  townspeople,  was  afraid  to 
traverse  our  warlike  quarter. 

Meanwhile  Sidi  Mohammed  and  Alaw^te  had  left  the  town  with  a 
troop  of  armed  men,  under  the  pretext  of  observing  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  but  perhaps  in  order  to  show  theni  that  they  themselves  did 
not  coincide  with  all  the  views  of  the  Sheikh.  Going  then  to  the 
residence,  I  found  nearly  two  hundred  people  assembled  there,  most  of 
them  armed,  and  including  among  their  number  even  the  Ptillo, 
Mohammed  ben  *Abd-AlUhi,  who  did  not  conceal  the  greater  friendship 
he  felt  for  the  Sheikh  than  for  his  o\vn  countrymen,  the  Ftilbe  of 
Hamda-Alldhi.  While  I  was  there,  Mohammed  Sdid,  the  officer  who 
had  been  sent  to  capture  me  on  a  previous  occasion,  was  despatched  as 
a  messenger  by  Ferreji,  the  new  officer  ;  and,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, disguising  all  hostile  intentions,  he  was  desirous  to  know  what 
•  was  the  reason  of  this  show  of  arms ;  such  not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  Sheikh  s  former  character,  and  it  being  rather  his  duty  to 
bestow  hospitable  treatment  upon  his  old  friend,  El  Ferreji. 

Although  this  was  rather  a  curious  distortion  of  facts,  I  was  still  more 
astonished  at  the  answer  of  the  Sheikh,  who  replied,  that  he  had  only 
followed  the  example  of  his  two  brothers.  But  the  business  was  not 
settled  in  this  manner.  Late  in  the  evening  there  was  another  serious 
consultation  in  the  terrace-room  of  the  Sheikh,  and  Sidi  Alaw^te  was 
despatched  to  F6rreji  t©  elicit  from  him  an  indication  of  his  real  inten- 
tions. Sidi  Mohammed,  meanwhile,  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time, 
opened  a  cheerful  and  jocose  conversation,  by  questioning  me  respect- 
ing the  social  position  and  the  various  relations  of  the  other  sex  in  my 
own  country, — a  subject  which  always  possesses  a  great  deal  of  attrac- 
tion, even  amongst  the  most  serious  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Having  then  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  as  Alaw5.te  had  pretended 
that  he  could  only  communicate  his  message  from  the  officer  sent  from 
Hamda-AWtitii  to  El  Bakiy  himself,  I  returned  home;  but,  long  after 
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midnight,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  latter,  who  came  to  inform  me  that 
F^rreji  had  brought  nothing  but  favourable  letters  from  Hamda-All^hi, 
having  written,  as  he  said,  the  threatening  letter  from  K^bara  merely  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Saheliye,  or  merchants  from  Morocco ;  and  that 
he  himself,  on  his  part,  had  assured  F^rreji  that,  if  Sheikho  Ahmedu 
left  me  alone,  I  should  be  forwarded  on  my  home  journey  after  a  short 
delay ;  but  adding,  that  the  Fdlbe  ought  to  assist  them  from  the  public 
revenue,  in  order  to  hasten  my  departure. 

The  same  day  I  witnessed  an  interesting  episode  in  the  private  life 
ot  these  people.  The  Sheikh's  mother-in-law  having  died,  he  went  to 
pray  for  her  soul  at  the  "  r6dha,"  or  sepulchre,  of  Sidi  Mukht^r,  a  sacred 
locality  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  which  in  my 
career  in  this  place  was  to  become  of  greater  importance  to  me.  Such 
is  the  reverence  which  these  Arabs  have  for  the  female  portion  of  their 
tribe.  There  are,  moreover,,  several  women  famed  for  the  holiness  of 
their  life,  and  even  authoresses  of  well-digested  religious  tracts,  among 
the  tribe  of  the  Kunta. 

Political  circumstances  were  not  quite  so  favourable  as  my  host 
wanted  to  represent  them  to  me ;  as,  like  many  other  people,  he  was 
not  very  particular,  when  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  good  object,  about 
saying  things  that  were  not  quite  true:  and  the  following  day,  when 
F6rreji  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sheikh,  he  designated  me  as  a  war-chief  and 
a  "meh^ebi,"  or  freebooter,  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
any  longer  in  the  town.  Altogether  it  was  fortunate  that  El  Bak^y  had 
provided  for  the  worst  by  sending  for  the  K^l-tilli,  who  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  about  sixty  strong,  with  great  military  demon- 
strations and  beating  of  shields.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  warlike  tribe,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  degraded  position  as  Imgh^d,  have  made  themselves  conspicuous 
by  totally  annihilating  the  formerly  powerful  tribe  of  the  fgelid  and 
Imedfdderen,  who  in  former  times  ruled  over  Timbuktu  and  were  hostile 
to  the  Kunta.  The  K6l-tilli  are  distinguished  among  all  the  tribes  of 
the  neighbourhood  by  three  qualities  which,  to  the  European,  would 
scarcely  seem  possible  to  be  united  in  the  same  person,  but  which  are 
not  unfrequently  found  combined  in  the  Arab  tribes,  viz.  "r6jela,"  or 
\'alour ;  **  sirge,"  or  thievishness  ;  and  "  dhiyifa,"  or  generous  hospitality. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


GREAT  CRISIS. — OBLIGED  TO  LEAVE  THE  TOWN. — MILITARY 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  was  now  a  fair  opportunity  offered  me  of  leaving  the  town  in  an 
honourable  way,  under  the  protection  of  the  friendly  K6l-tilli,  who  for 
this  very  purpose  had  brought  with  them  from  the  encampment  my  four 
camels ;  but  the  Sheikh  missed  this  favourable  occasion,  by  relying  too 
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much  upon  the  promised  arrival  of  the  great  Tuarek  chief  Alktittab . 
As  for  our  friends  the  Tademdkket,  to  whom  Ahmed  Widdwi,  the 
learned  follower  of  the  Sheikh,  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger,  they  did 
not  come  along.with  him,  but  sent  word  that  they  would  follow  him  as 
soon  as  their  presence  was  required ;  their  chief  Aw5.b  having  gone  to 
raise  tribute  from  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Id6leb6. 

Uncertain  as  my  situation  was  under  these  circumstances,  I  felt 
cheered  by  the  not  very  improbable  chance  of  my  departure ;  for  at 
length  the  last  cause  which  had  delayed  me  so  long  seemed  to  be 
removed,  by  El  Bakdy's  wife  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  March  4th. 
All  political  as  well  as  domestic  circumstances  therefore  seemed  to 
conspire  in  rendering  it  possible  for  him  to  accompany  me  for  the  dis- 
tance of  some  days ;  and  he  had  really  assured  me  the  night  before, 
when  I  was  engaged  in  a  consultation  with  him  till  near  morning,  that 
I  should  leave  on  the  following  Tuesday;  but,  having  had  too  much 
insight  into  his  dilatory  character,  I  told  him  very  plainly  that  I  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  as  he  had  disappointed  me  so  often.  And  I  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  scepticism,  as  the  phantom  of  the  "tibu," 
or  the  great  army  of  the  Tuarek,  with  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  did  not  allow  him  to  adhere  to  any  fixed  plan. 
Now  the  "  tabu  "  was  really  approaching ;  and  it  was  merely  some  un- 
foreseen circumstance,  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  machinations  of 
the  party  publicly  or  secretly  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Sheikh, 
which  prevented  the  great  chief  of  all  those  westerly  Tuarek  from 
reaching  Timbuktu,  and  crowning  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  my 
protector. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  that  we  received  undoubted  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  t^bu,  the  shepherds  seeking  to  secure  their  flocks 
by  flight,  and  all  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  the  wrath  or  anger  of 
their  mighty  liege  lord  endeavouring  to  reach  the  islands  and  creeks  of 
the  river  as  a  place  of  safety.  A  messenger  who  arrived  from  Bamba, 
stated  that  the  tibu  had  really  reached  the  town  of  Egedesh,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Bamba  ;  nay,  even  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  news  of  the  approach  of  a  numerous  host,  as  it  was  entirely 
enveloped  in  thick  clouds  of  dust  But  the  Sheikh  was  a  little  too  rash 
in  sending,  on  the  6th,  a  message  to  El  F6rreji,  giving  him  official  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  Alktittabu.  That  officer  answered,  in  a  manly 
way,  that  he  must  not  think  of  frightening  him,  and  that  he  himself,  if 
necessary,  was  fully  able  to  summon  an  army  from  Ferm^gha  and  from 
D^r  e'  Sakm,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Jimbdlla  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river ;  that  he  had  come  to  drive  me  out  of  the  town,  and  that  he 
would  at  any  cost  achieve  his  purpose ;  and  although  the  Sheikh's 
rival,  Hamm^di,  seemed  to  be  frightened,  and  came  to  sue  for  peace, 
yet  Sidi  Mohammed  was  wearied  with  his  brother's  continual  pro- 
crastination, and  from  that  day  forward  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
me  leave  the  town  under  any  condition,  and  banish  me  to  the  tents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  the  "  t^bu  "  not  arriving,  the 
Sheikh's  situation  became  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  his  brother  *Abidin,  who  entered  the  town  amidst  a  demonstration  o 
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firing  and  diusic  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th.  All  the  three  brothers 
went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  him  ;  but  this  man,  who  was  bent  upon 
following  a  policy  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  El  Bak^y,  took  up  his 
quarters  with  Hamm^di,  the  adversary  of  the  latter.  Even  the  eldest 
brother  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  Sheikh's  present  policy,  that, 
when  I  called  upon  him  about  midnight  of  that  same  day,  a  very  serious 
conversation  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  Sidi  Mohammed  asking 
El  Bakdy  whether  they  were  to  fight  the  FulUn  on  account  of  a  single 
individual,  and  one  too  of  a  foreign  religion ;  and  reproaching  him  at 
the  same  time  with  the  fact,  that  his  preparations  did  not  advance, 
while  on  his  part  he  did  not  think  any  preparations  were  necessary  at 
all,  as  he  was  sure  that  not  even  the  tribe  of  the  Jgwadaren,  who  are 
settled  near  Bamba,  would  do  me  any  harm.  But  the  Sheikh  en- 
deavoured to  gain  time,  by  telling  his  brother  that  he  would  send  the 
following  day  for  the  horses  from  K^bara,  and  that  he  would  vn"ite  a 
letter  to  some  chiefs  on  the  road  through  whose  territory  I  had  to  pass. 

Having  been  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  dispute  I  returned  to  my 
quarters,  and  in  order  to  provide  against  any  accident  I  packed  up  the 
remainder  of  my  luggage,  and  made  everything  ready  for  starting. 
Meanwhile,  Sidi  Mohammed  and  Alaw^te,  in  order  to  further  their  plans, 
had  the  same  afternoon  an  appointment  witli  *Abidin  and  Hamm^di, 
where  they  probably  determined  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  me  :  and  El  Bakay,  who  went  the-  same  evening  to  pay  a  visit 
to  *AbidIn,  seemed  to  have  given  a  kind  of  half  promise  that  I  should 
leave  in  the  afternoon  of  the  loth.  But  having  obtained  a  short  respite, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  he  delayed  my  departure  from  day 
to  day,  expecting  all  the  time  the  arrival  of  Alktittabu. 

Meanwhile,  Sidi  Mohammed  had  made  a  serious  attack  upon  my 
religion,  and  called  me  always  a  k^fir.  But  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  real 
Moslim,  the  pure  Isl^m,  the  true  worship  of  the  one  God,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Adam,  and  not  from  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  and  that  thus, 
while  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the  unity,  and  the  most  spiritual  and 
sublime  nature,  of  the  Divine  Being,  I  was  a  Moslim,  professing  the 
real  IsUm,  although  not  adopting  the  worldly  statutes  of  Mohammed, 
who,  in  everything  that  contained  a  general  truth,  only  followed  the 
principles  established  long  before  his  time.  I  likewise  added,  that 
even  they  themselves  regarded  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  Moslemin,  and 
that  thus  I  myself  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Moslim,  in  a  much  stricter 
sense  than  these  two  pagan  philosophers.  I  concluded  by  stating  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  called  themselves  Moslemin  did  not  de- 
serve that  name  at  all,  but  ought  rather  to  be  called  Mohammedan,  such 
as  we  named  them,  because  they  had  raised  their  prophet  above  the 
Deity  itself. 

Being  rather  irritated  and  exasperated  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  Sidi 
Mohammed  and  Alaw^te,  I  delivered  my  speech  with  great  fervour  and 
animation ;  and  when  1  had  concluded,  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  could  not 
deny  that  the  KurAn  itself  states  that  Isl^m  dates  from  the  creation  of 
mankind,  was  not  able  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence.  As  for  El  Bakdy, 
he  was  greatly  delighted  at   this  clear   exposition  of  my  religious 
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I  principles,  but  his  younger  brother,  who  certainly  possessed  a  consider- 
'  able  degree  of  knowledge  in  religious  matters,  stated,  in  opposition  to 
1  my  argument,  that  the  Caliphs,  El  Hartin  and  MdmOn,  who  had  the  books 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  translated  into  Arabic,  were  Metdzlla,  that  is  to 
say,  heretics,  and  not  true  Moslemin ;  but  this  assertion  of  course  I  did 
not  admit,  although  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  my  opponent.  At 
all  events,  I  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  attacks  of  my  friends ; 
and  having  thus  the  support  of  them  all,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  March  loth,  we  went  quietly  to  the  tents  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  "  SebQwa  "  (con-esponding  to  the  baptism  of  the  Chris- 
tians) of  the  newborn  child.  On  this  occasion  I  noticed  that  the  water 
in  the  outlying  creeks  which  we  passed  had  only  fallen  about  three  feet 
since  February  17th,  which  is  less  than  two  inches  per  day;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  water  of  the  principal  branch  decreases  more  rapidly 
than  th?it  of  these  winding  backwaters. 

The  camp  was  full  of  animation,  the  Gwanin  el  Kohol,  a  section  of 
the  B6rablsh,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  encampment  of  the  Sheikh 
from  fear  of  the  K6l-hekikan,  with  whom  they  were  on  hostile  terms. 
It  was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  be  thus  brought  into  close  contact 
with  these  people,  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  chief  that  had  murdered 
Major  Laing  ;  and  well  aware  that  I  could  not  fail  to  entertain  a  strong 
prejudice  against  them,  they  all  thronged  round  me  on  my  arrival,  and 
hastened  to  assiue  me  of  their  friendly  disposition.  They  were  armed 
with  double-barreled  guns,  a  weapon  which,  owing  to  the  trade  with  the 
French,  is  now  common  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  desert,  the 
long  single-barreled  gun,  the  only  favourite  weapon  with  the  Arabs  to 
the  north,  being  here  regarded  with  contempt,  as  befitting  only  the  slave. 
In  general,  the  people  were  of  middle  stature,  although  some  of  them 
were  fine  tali  men  and  of  a  warlike  and  energetic  appearance,  having 
their  shirts,  mostly  of  a  light  blue  colour,  tied  up  over  their  shoulder 
and  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  the  powderhom  hanging  over  the 
shoulder,  quite  in  the  same  style  as  is  the  custom  of  their  brethren 
nearer  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  head  was  uncovered,  with  the 
exception  of  their  own  rich  black  hair,  or  guffa,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  was  full  of  vermin. 

Tne  same  evening,  although  it  was  late,  my  host,  who  was  certainly 
not  wanting  in  hospitality,  slaughtered  five  oxen  and  in  consequence 
we  partook  of  supper  about  an  hour  after  midnight.  But  that  was 
not  at  all  unusual  here;  and  nothing  during  my  stay  in  Timbtiktu 
was  more  annoying  to  me,  and  more  injurious  to  my  health,  than  this 
unnatural  mode  of  living,  which  surpasses  in  absurdity  the  late  hours 
of  London  and  Paris. 

Early  the  next  morning  two  more  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered, 
and  -enormous  quantities  of  rice  and  meat  were  cooked  for  the  great 
numbers  of  guests,  who  had  flocked  here  together  from*  the  town  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  neighbouring  district.  Amidst  such  feasting  the 
name  of  Mohammed  was  given  to  the  new-born  infant.  The  way  in 
which  the  guests  dealt  with  the  enormous  dishes,  some  of  which  were 
from  four  to  Gxe  feet  in  diameter,  and  could  only  be  carried  by  six 
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persons,  bore  testimony  to  the  voracity  of  their  appetites ;  one  of  these 
immense  dishes  was  upset,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents  spilt  in  the 
sand. 

But  the  people  were  not  long  left  to  enjoy  their  festivity,  for  just 
while  they  were  glutting  themselves  a  troop  of  K6l-hekikan,  the  tribe 
who  waged  the  bloody  feud  with  the  Gwanin,  passed  by,  throwing  the 
whole  encampment  into  the  utmost  confusion.  When  at  length  it  had 
again  settled  down,  the  festivities  proceeded,  and  Mohammed  el  *Afsh, 
with  some  of  his  countrymen  from  Taw^t,  rode  a  race  up  the  slope  of 
the  downs  towards  the  tents,  firing  their  guns  at  the  same  time ;  but 
altogether  the  exhibition  was  rather  shabby,  ana  some  of  the  men  were 
very  poor  riders,  having  probably  never  been  on  horseback  before,  as 
they  were  natives  of  the  desert  where  the  camel  prevails.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Timbuktu,  who  possess  horses,  are  continually  pestered  with 
the  request  to  lend  them  to  strangers ;  and,  with  regard  to  these  animals, 
a  sort  of  communism  prevails  in  the  town ;  but  they  are  of  a  very  poor 
description,  only  the  Sheikh  himself  possessing  some  good  horses, 
brought  from  the  Gibleh,  or  western  quarter  of  the  desert. 

The  K6l-hekikan  formed  also  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  us  in  the  evening, 
and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  send  some 
people  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  freebooters.  Having  been  met 
with,  they  declared  they  should  feel  satisfied  if  the  Sheikh  would  con- 
sent to  deliver  up  to  them  the  person  who  had  first  slain  one  of  their 
companions,  for  this  had  been  the  beginning  of  the  feud  with  the 
Gwanfn,  although  the  murderer  belonged  to  the  TQrmus,  and  not  to  that 
other  tribe  which  had  taken  up  the  quarrel.  In  consequence  of  these 
feudal  relations  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the  Sheikh,  and 
FandaghOmme,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tadem6kket  who  had  likewise 
come  to  join  this  festival,  about  the  "  fed^,"  or  the  price  of  blood,  many 
of  the  Tuarek  tribes  refusing  to  accept  any  feda,  but  peremptorily 
requiring  bloodshed.  I  have  already  mentioned  these  freebooters,  the 
K6l-hekikan,  on  a  former  occasion  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  very 
tribe,  which  at  present  is  most  distinguished  by  its  lawless  and  san- 
guinary habits,  and  which  in  consequence  of  the  almost  uninterrupted 
state  of  warfare  in  which  it  is  engaged,  was  at  the  time  reduced  to 
abofit  forty  full-grown  men,  exhibits  the  finest  specimens  of  manly, 
vigour  and  stately  appearance  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  whole  region. 

Notwithstanding  the  i-mportance  which  the  day  possessed  for  my 
protector,  the  stay  in  the  camp,  deprived  as  I  was  of  books  or  any 
other  source  of  amusement,  and  of  even  the  smallest  European  com- 
fort, became  more  and  more  tedious  to  me.  My  material  privations 
also  were  not  few,  especially  as  I  had  not  even  taken  coffee  with  me 
this  time,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  refresh  myself  with  in  the  early  part, 
of  the  morning.    However,  I  tried  to  pass  my  time  as  cheerfully  as 

f)ossible,  and  took  some  interest  in  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
ikewise  come  out  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Sheikh.     This  was  the ' 
sherif  MGlly  Isay,  who,  on  account  of  his  white  skin,   was  almost 
suspected  by  the  natives  to  be  of  European  origin.    In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  Sheikh  showed  me  some  rich  gold  trinkets  belonging  to  hi9 
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wife,  mamifactured  in  Wal^ta ;  and  this  was  almost  the  only  time  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  gold  ornaments.  They  formed 
a  sort  of  diadem  :  and  I  understood  my  host  to  say  that  he  w^anted  to 
have  a  similar  one  made  for  Queen  Victoria,  which,  however  poor  in 
itself,  I  assured  Jiim  would  be  valued  by  the  English  as  a  specimen  of 
their  native  industry. 

The  stay  in  this  place  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  a  high  wind 
raised  thick  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  leathern  tent,  in  which  Fandaghtimme 
was  staying,  was  blown  down,  and  I  was  therefore  rather  glad  when,  in 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  returned  into  the  town.  Here,  again,  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  *'  t^bti "  was  a  second  time  reported,  and 
everybody  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement;  the  Erglgeda,  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  or  Moors,  moving  to  and  fro,  while  all  the  poor  degraded 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their 
flocks  of  sheep,  fled  again  for  refuge  to  the  encampment  of  the  Sheikh, 
such  as  the  K61  e'  Sherid,  the  K6l-ants^,  the  Iden^n,  and  the  K61- 
tilli.  My  protector  himself  was  again  to  return  ^to  the  tents  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  when  a  serious  business  arose,  the  FuU^n  insisting 
with  great  pertinacity  that  I  should  leave  the  town  this  day,  or  else  they 
would  certainly  kill  me;  for  they  would  rather,  they  said,  that  the 
"t^bu"  should  annihilate  them  all,  than  that  I  should  remain  a  day 
longer  in  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  FulUn  and  the  merchants  from  the  north  assembled 
in  the  house  of  Mohammed  el  F^rreji,  and  discussed  with  great  energy 
what  means  they  should  adopt  to  drive  me  out,  binding  themselves  by 
an  oath  that  I  should  not  see  the  sun  set  over  the  town.  The  officer 
H^medu,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  even  went  so  far  as  to  rise  in 
the  assembly  and  swear  that  he  himself  would  certainly  slay  me  if  I 
should  stay  any  longer.  The  alarm  which  this  affair  caused  in  the  town 
was  very  great,  although  matters  of  this  kind  in  Negroland  are  never  so 
serious  as  in  Europe.  Alaw^te,  therefore,  being  informed  of  what  was 
going  on,  entered  the  assembly  and  made  a  formal  protest  that  I  should 
see  both  sunset  and  sunrise  in  the  town,  but  he  pledged  his  word  that  I 
should  leave  it  before  the  sun  reached  that  height  called  d^hhar  (about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning)  by  the  Arabs,  and  if  I  remained  after  that 
time  they  might  do  what  they  pleased  with  me. 

Ffiday,  March  17. — 1  had  lain  down  rather  late,  and  was  still  asleep, 
when  Sidi  Mohammed,  before  sunrise,  sent  word  to  me  (o  mount  in  order 
to  follow  him  out  of  the  town  ;  and  he  behaved  very  impolitely  when 
objections  were  raised  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for 
El  Bakdy.  Soon  after  he  came  up  himself  on  horseback  before  my 
door,  sending  one  of  his  brother's  principal  and  confidential  pupils, 
whom  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  master,  to  bid  me  mount  without  further  delay,  and  to  follow  him  to 
the  "r6dha,"  or  the  sepulchre  of  Sidi  Mukht^r,  where  El  Bak^y  would 
join  us.  Seeing  that  I  had  nothing  to  say,  while  as  a  stranger  I  could 
neither  expect  nor  desire  these  people  to  fight  on  my  account,  I  mounted, 
fully  armed,  and  with  two  servants  on  horseback  followed  Sidi 
Mohammed  on  his  white  mare. 
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All  the  people,  in  the  streets  through  which  we  passed,  cautiously 
opened  their  doors  to  have  a  peep  at  me.  The  ruling  tribe  also  were 
not  inactive ;  and  they  had  mounted  several  horsemen,  who  followed 
close  upon  our  heels,  and  would  probably  have  made  a  demonstration 
if  we  had  halted  at  the  "  r6dha."  But  my  conductor,  instead  of  staying 
there,  as  I  had 'been  made  to  believe,  led  on  straight  to  the  tents. 
Numbers  of  Tuarek  families,  carrying  their  little  property  on  half- 
starved  asses,  met  us  on  the  road,  flying  westward,  and  confirming  the 
fact  that  the  approach  of  the  tdbu  was  not  merely  an  idle  rumour. 
The  encampment  also,  which  had  been  chosen  at  another  spot,  presented 
a  very  animated  scene,  a  large  hamlet,  consisting  of  matting  dwellings, 
or  seniha,  inhabited  by  the  K6l-tilli  and  the  fgelid,  proteges  of  the 
Sheikh,  being  closely  attached  to  it.  The  consequence  was,  that 
although  the  whole  locality,  formed  by  a  sandy  ridge  with  a  slight  de- 
pression full  of  trees,  presented  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the  former 
encampment,  by  degrees  it  became  rather  narrow  and  confined.  Having 
received  the  compliments  of -my  new  friends,  I  endeavoured  to  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  possible;  but  not  much  repose  was  granted 
me,  for,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mohammed  ben  Khottdr, 
the  Sheikh's  nephew,  arrived  with  a  verbal  and  peremptory  message 
from  the  former  to  his  elder  brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  to  the  effect  that 
the  FuU^n  were  about  to  storm  my  house  in  the  town,  in  order  to 
seize  my  lugp,age  which  I  had  left  there ;  and  desiring  him  instantly, 
and  without  the  slightest  delay,  to  bring  me  back,  as  all  these  proceedings 
were  the  consequence  of  his  (Sfdi  Mohammed's)  indiscretion. 

Roused  by  this  angry  message,  the  noble  son  of  the  desert  repented 
what  he  had  done  to  the  detriment  of  his  brother's  interest,  and  calling 
together  by  strokes  of  the  tobl,  or  great  drum,  which  hung  ready  on  the 
top  of  the  sandy  slope,  all  the  people  capable  of  carrying  arms,  he 
mounted  his  mare,  with  his  four-barreled  gun  before  him,  while  I,  with 
my  two  servants,  followed  behind.  ^ 

Thus  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  destined  once  more  to  enter  Timbuktu, 
and  this  time  under  very  warlike  circumstances.  We  went  at  the 
beginning  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  about  to  storm 
the  place  directly ;  but  on  reaching  the  first  creek  of  the  river  we  made 
a  short  halt,  while  my  Mohammedan  friends  said  their  prayers,  and  at 
last  came  to  a  stand  on  an  eminence,  whence  we  sent  a  messenger  in 
advance.  Sidi  Alaw^te  came  out  of  the  town  to  meet  us.  Meanwhile 
darkness  set  in,  and  we  again  halted  on  another  eminence  in  sight  of 
the  town,  and  sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Sheikh.  We  were  joined 
after  a  while  by  the  people  from  Tawdt,  who  informed  us  that  El 
Bak&y  had  left  the  town  with  a  numerous  host  of  followers,  but  that 
they  themselves  did  not  know  whither  he  was  gone.  Messengers  were 
therefore  despatched  to  endeavour  to  find  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Tuarek  whom  we  had  with  us,  beat  their  shields 
in  their  usual  furious  manner,  and  raised  the  war-cry ;  the  night  was 
very  dark,  and  I  at  length  fired  a  shot,  which  informed  our  friends  of 
our  whereabouts.  We  found  the  Sheikh  close  to  the  town  south  of  the 
"  j:6dha,"  with  a  large  host  of  people,  Tuarek  as  well  as  Arabs,  Songhay, 
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and  even  Fullin.  The  Ftitiwi,  Ism&fl,  who  from  his  knowledge  of 
colonial  life  in  St.  Louis  or  Nd6r,  afforded  me  a  constant  source  of 
entertainment  as  well  as  vexation,  welcomed  us  with  a  song,  and  all 
the  people  gathered  around  us  in  motley  confusion.  The  spectacle 
formed  by  this  multifarious  host,  thronging  among  the  sand-hills  in  the 
pale  moonlight,  was  highly  interesting,  and  would  have  been  more  so  to 
me,  if  I  could  have  been  a  tranquil  observer  of  the  scene  ;  but,  as  I  was 
the  chief  cause  of  this  disturbance,  several  of  my  friends,  especially  the 
Im^m,  H5j  elMukht^r,  whom  I  had  known  in  B6rau,  made  their  way  to  me, 
and  begged  me  to  beware  of  treachery.  The  Sheikh  himself  despatched 
his  most  trustworthy  servant  to  inform  me  that  J  had  better  keep  in  the 
midst  of  the  Tuarek,  whom  he  himself  thought  much  more  trustworthy 
than  the  Arabs.  The  Kel-dlli  forthwith  formed  a  square  round  me,  but 
at  the  same  time  made  a  joke  of  it,  trying  an  experiment  as  to  the 
warlike  disposition  of  my  horse,  by  pushing  against  me  with  one  side  of 
the  square,  while  beating  their  shields,  till,  being  thrown  back  upon  the 
other  side,  I  spurred  my  horse  and  drove  them  to  their  former  position. 
Excited  by  this  animated  scene,  my  noble  charger,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  this  turbulent  host,  began  to  neigh  from  sheer  delight 

Meanwhile  the  brothers  had  dismounted,  together  with  their  frusty 
councillors,  and  were  wasting  the  time  in  useless  consultation,  while 
some  Full^n  horsemen  were  roving  about  and  kept  me  on  my  guard ; 
but  one  of  them  was  dismounted  against  his  inclination.  His  horse 
received  a  wound  either  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  from  a  spear,  and 
thus  he  remained  the  sole  victim  of  this  glorious  and  memorable  night's 
campaign. 

At  length,  having  moved  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  we  approached 
the  outskirts  of  the  Aberaz,  and  there  took  up  our  position.  But  the 
FulUn  and  Songhay,  who  had  likewise  assembled  at  the  beating  of 
the  alarm  drum,  being  arranged  in  front  of  us,  notwithstanding  their 
cowardly  disposition,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  get  inside  the  town  without  bloOQshed,  and  I  protested  repeatedly  to 
the  Sheikh,  that  nothing  was  more  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  than  that 
blood  should  be  shed  on  my  account,  and  perhaps  his  own  li^e  be 
endangered. 

Meanwhile  numerous  messengers  were  sent  backwards  and  forwards, 
till  my  protector  and  host,  whose  feelings  had  been  deeply  wounded, 
declared  that  he  would  allow  me  to  remain  outside  the  town,  if  the 
Full5n  would  withdraw  their  force  so  as  to  put  everything  in  his  own 
hands,  and  would  promise  to  leave  my  house  untouched.  And  he 
strictly  kept  his  word ;  for,  while  he  himself  entered  the  place  with 
Alaw^te,  he  allowed  me  to  return  to  the  tents  in  the  company  of  his 
elder  brother.  We  did  not  arrive  at  the  encampment  before  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  we  lost  our  road  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and 
became  entangled  among  the  numerous  creeks  of  Boseb^ngo,  while  we 
suffered  at  the  same  time  greatly  from  hunger,  and  the  coolness  of  the 
night.     Such  was  the  sole  result  of  this  night's  campaign. 

The  following  day  we  received  the  news  from  an  Ur^hen,  who 
arrived  from  the  east,  of  the  t^bu  having  returned  eastward,  in  cousC' 
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quence  of  a  serious  quarrel  having  broken  out  between  the  tribes  of! 
the  Taraban^a  and  the  Tin-ger-6gedesh,  who  composed  part  of  the 
army ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  Akhbi,  the  chief  of  the 
Igw^daren,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his  liege 
lord,  and  to  come  forth  from  his  place  of  retreat,  the  island  of  Ktirkoz^y, 
in  order  to  do  homage  to  AlkQttabu.  The  ruling  tribe  of  the  Awellm- 
meden  gave  vent  to  their  anger  by  plundering  the  poor  inhabitants-  of 
Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  a  place  situated  about  half-way  between  here  and 
G6g6.  That  dreaded  host  having  retraced  its  steps,  and  thus  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  my  protector,  all  the  poor  people  who  had  put 
themselves  under  the  prdtection  of  the  Sheikh  felt  reassured,  and  again 
l»'ought  out  their  little  property,  which  they  had  secreted  in  the  various 
tents  of  the  encampment.  The  IgeUd  lagged  a  little  longer  behind, 
and  in  the  evening  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  before  my  tent  in 
order  to  have  a  talk  with  me.     On  the  whole  they  behaved  very  decently. 

Seeing  that  I  was  now  restricted  to  a  stay  in  the  encampment,  I  had 
sent  my  servant,  the  Gatr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  bring  out  my 
luggage.  He  returned  in  the  evening  without  having  accomplished  his 
errand,  but  in  the  company  of  the  Sheikh  himself,  who  informed  me 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  luggage  to  be  brought  out  of  the  town  before 
he  was  ready  to  accompany  me  himself  on  my  journey,  as  he  was 
afraid  that  his  two  brothers  still  wanted  to  get  something  more  out  of 
me  than  they  had  done.  But  as  he  had  sworn  in  the  first  paroxysm  of 
anger  that  he  would  at  all  hazards  bring  me  back  into  the  town,  I  told 
him,  in  order  to  console  him,  that  I  would  once  more  re-enter  the  place 
in  the  dark,  quite  by  myself,  stay  a  short  time  in  my  house,  and  then 
return  to  the  camp,  in  order  that  his  oath  might  be  fulfilled.  But  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  expose  myself  to  any  danger  on  his  account,  as 
the  rules  of  his  creed  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation 
thus  contracted  against  his  conscience,  by  subjecting  himself  to  the 
penance  of  a  three  days'  fast.  He  informed  me  now  that  the  FuU^n 
officer,  F^rreji,  had  accompanied  him  on  leaving  the  town  as  far  as  the 
**r6dha,"  giving  him  every  assurance  of  his  friendship,  and  that  thus 
everything  would  end  well ;  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  for  me  favourable 
conditions  from  the  Fulldn  for  any  future  European  or  Englishman 
visiting  this  place.  Together  with  the  Sheikh,  Sfdi  Alaw^te  also  had 
come  out,  and  he  behaved  in  a  rather  friendly  manner  to  me,  ofifering 
his  services  towards  hastening  my  departure,  which  I  gladly  accepted, 
without  however  putting  any  confidence  in  him  ;  for  I  was  well  aware 
that  he  liked  my  property  better  than  myself 

Seeing  that  I  was  obliged  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  and  had  still 
to  wait  here  some  time,  I  sent  one  servant  and  two  of  my  horses  into 
the  town.  Since  the  waters  had  retired,  the  flies  had  become  such  a 
terrible  plague,  that  they  threatened  the  life  of  man  and  beast,  and  it 
was  chiefly  this  nuisance  that  rendered  my  stay  here  so  uncomfortable. 
It  was  likewise  almost  the  ruin  of  the  horse,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  with  me  in  case  of  any  emergency.  It  is  on  account  of  this  pest 
that  none  of  the  people  of  the  desert,  whose  chief  property  consists  io 
C^|nelS|  are  enabled  \o  visit  tlie  town  ^t  this  period  of  the  yee^Tt 
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Not  only  flies,  but  other  species  of  insects  also,  became  now  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  this  desert  tract,  after  it  had  been  inundated  and 
fertilised  by  the  waters  of  the  river ;  and  a  countless  number  of  cater- 
pillars especially  became  very  troublesome,  creeping  about  the  ground, 
and  getting  upon  the  carpets  and  mats  and  every  other  article.  While 
thus  the  inconvenience  of  the  open  camp  was  manifold,  my  amusements 
were  rather  limited,  and  even  my  food  was  poorer  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  famous  "rejire"  had  been  supplanted,  from  want  of 
cheese,  by  the  less  tasteful  "  dakno,"  seasoned,  in  the  absence  of  honey, 
with  the  fruit  of  the  baobab  or  monkey-bread  tree.  In  the  morning, 
however,  it  afforded  me  some  amusement  to  observe  the  daughters  of 
the  tge\&d  driving  out  to  the  pasture  grounds  their  parents'  asses,  and 
to  witness  the  various  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  these  people.  But 
they  were  soon  to  leave,  as  well  as  thie  K61-tilli,  both  tribes  returning  to 
their  quarters  further  eastward. 

All  my  friends,  with  whom  I  had  had  only  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
thus  taking  leave  of  me,  I  was  extremely  glad  when  a  brother  of 
Mohammed  ben  *Abd-All^hi  came  out  of  the  town  and  paid  me  a  visit. 
It  was  from  this  man,  whose  name  was  D^Qd,  that  I  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  important  information  with  respect  to  the  quarter  north  of  the 
river,  between  Hamda-All^hi  and  Blghena.  I  also  met  here  another 
person,  who  gave  me  a  ciu*ious  piece  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
R^s  el  M^  the  great  north-westerly  creek  of  the  river,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  repeatedly.  In  reference  to  that  basin,  he  said,  that, 
when  the  waters  had  decreased  very  considerably,  a  bubbling  was 
observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin ;  but  whether  this  referred  to  sources 
of  living  water,  or  to  some  other  phenomenon,  I  could  not  make  out 
distinctly,  although  I  imagine  the  former  to  be  the  case. 

Tuesday ^  March  21. — This  was  a  very  important  day  in  various  re- 
spects. First,  it  was  highly  remarkable  for  its  atmospheric  character,  as 
beginning  the  "  nisfin,"  that  is  to  say,  the  short  rainy  season  of  spring. 
This  peculiar  season  I  had  not  observed  in  the  other  more  southerly 
parts  of  Negroland  which  I  had  visited,  but  it  is  also  obser\'^ed  in  other 
tropical  regions,  especially  in  Bengal,  although  that  country  is  certainly 
placed  under  different  conditions,  and  reaches  farther  northward.  We 
had  two  regular  falls  of  rain  this  day,  although  of  no  great  abundance, 
this  phenomenon  being  repeated  for  about  seven  days,  though  not  in 
succession.  Meanwhile  the  flies  became  quite  insupportable,  and 
almost  drove  me  to  despair. 

But  the  day  was  also  important  in  another  respect,  as  the  sons  of  Sidi 
Mohammed,  El  Bakay,  and  his  brothers,  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
friendly  understanding  among  themselves ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised in  the  morning  of  this  day,  on  being  informed  by  Sidi  Mohammed, 
who  acted  as  my  guard  here,  that  I  was  to  accompany  him  back  to  the 
"  r6dha,"  the  venerated  cemetery  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  town, 
where  Sidi  Mukht^  lies  buried  ;  for  it  thus  seemed  as  if  there  was  still 
some  prospect  of  my  again  coming  into  collision  with  the  townspeople. 
Galloping  on  the  road  with  D^Qd,  the  brother  of  *Abd-AH^hi,  who 
accompanied  us,  and  beating  him  easily  on  my  fine  "Blast  of  tlic 
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Desert,"  as  I  styled  my  horse,  which  was  still  in  tolerable  condition,  I 
followed  my  companion,  and  we  took  our  post  at  the  southern  side  of 
the  tomb  of  the  ancestor  of  the  holy  family.  Althpugh  I  had  passed  it 
repeatedly  on  former  occasions,  I  never  until  now  inspected  it  closely. 
I  found  it  a  spacious  clay  apartment,  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
tombs  of  people  who  were  desirous  of  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  spirit  of  this  holy  man,  even  in  the  other  world. 

Gradually  we  were  joined  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  Sheikh, 
Alaw^te  appearing  first  and  saluting  me  in  his  usual  smiling  manner ; 
then  the  sickly  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-AlUhi,  who  was  regarded  almost 
as  a  member  of  the  family ;  next  followed  Hamm^di,  who  greeted  me 
and  received  my  compliments  in  return  ;  then  the  Sheikh  el  Bak^y ;  and, 
lastly,  'Abidin,  whom!  had  not  seen  before.  He  looked  rather  older 
than  the  Sheikh,  with  expressive  sharply  cut  and  manly  features,  besides 
a  rather  fair  complexion,  fairer  than  my  host.  He  was  clad  in  a  berntis 
of  violet  colour,  and  it  appeared  remarkable  to  me  that,  although  I  had 
placed  myself  exclusively  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  to  whom 
he  as  well  as  Hamm^di  was  vehemently  opposed,  yet  he  behaved  very 
friendly  towards  me. 

All  the  parties  having  assembled,  we  were  regaled  with  a  luncheon, 
at  which  I  was  the  first  to  be  helped.  The  people  then  having  said 
their  prayers  of  "  aser,"  while  I  retired  behind  the  sepulchre,  in  order 
not  to  give  any  offence,  we  went  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  town,  in 
an  easterly  direction,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who 
had  come  from  the  town  on  this  occasion,  when  the  various  members  ot 
the  family  of  Mukht^  sat  down  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  began 
a  serious  private  consultation,  in  order  to  settle  their  political  affairs ; 
but,  although  it  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  it  did  not  seem  to  lead  to 
the  desired  end,  and  broke  up  abruptly.  The  Sheikh  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  me  to  pass  this  night  in  the  Aberaz,  or  the  suburb  of  the 
town ;  but  this  I  had  refused  to  do,  being  afraid  of  causing  another  dis- 
turbance, and,  as  he  promised  that  he  would  come  out  of  the  town  with 
my  luggage  on  the  Friday  following,  I  returned  with  Sidi  Mohammed 
to  the  tents. 

Honourably  as  I  was  treated  on  these  different  occasions  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  exertions  of  my  protector,  yet  the  FulUn  had 
obtained,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  a  slight  advantage  in  political 
superiority,  and  they  followed  it  up  without  hesitation  and  delay,  by 
levying  a  tax  of  2,000  shells  upon  each  full-grown  person,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  did  not  say  their  Friday  prayers  in  the  great  mosque 
as  they  were  ordered  to  do.  This  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
conquering  tribe  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  national  spirit  of  the 
native  population,  by  making  them  celebrate  the  great  weekly  prayer  in 
the  mosque  which  had  originally  been  built  by  the  Mandingo  conqueror 
Mansa  MQsa,  and  which  they  themselves  had  made  the  centre  of  their 
establishment  in  the  town.  Even  in  previous  times  it  had  always  been 
the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter.  They  were  supported  in  this 
endeavour  by  the  precepts  of  IsUm,  according  to  which  a  Moslim,  even 
if  he  says  his  ordinary  prayers  at  home,  is  obliged,  when  staying  in  the 
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town  and  not  prevented  by  disease,  to  say  his  Friday  prayers  in  the 
JdmS. 

When  the  Fulldn  conquered  the  place,  they  purposely  increased  the 
ruin  of  the  old  native  mosque  of  S^-kore,  which  is  situated  in  the 
northern  quarter,  and  afterwards  prevented  its  being  repaired,  till  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bak^y,  especially  on  his  visit  to  Hamda- 
AUlhi  some  years  previously,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  been 
allowed  to  repair  that  mosque  at  their  own  expense.  This  had  been 
accomplished  at  the  cost  of  600  blocks  or  rtis  of  salt,  'equal  to  about 

;^200. 

Besides  levying  this  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  they  also 
devised  means  to  subject  to  a  particular  punishment  the  Arab  part  of 
the  population  who  had  especially  countenanced  the  Sheikh  in  his 
opposition  against  their  order  to  drive  me  out,  by  making  a  domiciliary 
search  through  their  huts,  and  taking  away  some  sixty  or  eighty  bales 
or  sunniye  of  tobacco,  an  article  which,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  forms  a  religious  and  political  contraband  under  the  severe 
and  austere  rule  of  the  Ftilbe  in  this  quarter. 

Friday^  March  24. — This  was  the  day  on  which  the  Sheikh  had 
promised  to  bring  out  my  luggage,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  he 
came  empty-handed  ;  and  again  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  expected 
arrival^  of  Alktittabu,  the  chief  Somki,  it  was  stated,  having  been  called 
from  Ariblnda  to  meet  his  liege  lord  at  Ghergo  (pronounced  R6rgo)  with 
fifteen  boats.  But,  as  the  sequel  showed,  this  was  a  mere  stratagem  of 
that  crafty  chief,  who  intended  to  make  an  unexpected  foray  upon  his 
foes  the  K6l-hekikan,  in  which  enterprise  he  was  perfectly  successful, 
killing  about  a  dozen  of  that  already  greatly  reduced  tribe.  While  the 
Sheikh  boasted  of  the  innumerable  host  which  his  friend  the  Tdrki 
chief  carried  v^dth  him,  I  was  greatly  amused  at  learning  from  an 
Ur^ghen,  who  had  come  to  pay  us  a  visit,  that  AlkQttabu  had  only  three 
hundred  fighting  men  with  him  at  the  time.  I  also  observed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  my  kindly  host  became  aware  of  what  I  was 
subjected  to  day  by  day ;  for,  while  on  a  visit  to  my  tent,  one  of  the 
flies  that  tormented  me  stung  him  so  severely  as  to  draw  blood ;  and 
I  then  showed  him  my  poor  horse  which  was  sufi"ering  dreadfully, 
although  at  times  we  lighted  a  small  fire  in  order  to  afiford  him  some 
relief. 

During  my  stay  here,  I  had  become  better  acquainted  with  Sidi 
Mohammed,  and  I  had  convinced  myself  that  he  was  a  straightforward 
man,  although  certainly  not  very  friendly  disposed  towards  Christians 
in  general.  Next  morning,  therefore,  when  he  and  the  Sheikh  were 
consulting  together,  I  complained  bitterly  of  their  breaking  their  word 
so  repeatedly,  and  putting  off  my  departure  so  continually.  They  then 
endeavoured  to  soothe  my  disappointment,  and,  as  they  were  going  into 
the  town,  wanted  me  to  go  along  with  them,  but  I  declined.  Jn  conse- 
quence of  this  remonstrance,  they  sent  me  from  the  town  the  Sheikh's 
nephew,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  to  bear  me  company  and  to 
take  care  of  me,  and  this  was  a  great  treat  in  my  solitary  situation,  as  I 
bad  nobody  to  speak  to,    However,  new  difficulties  appeared  to  ftri§^ 
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with  regard  to  my  departure,  and,  during  the  next  few  days,  I  received 
several  curious  messages,  the  real  purport  of  which  I  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  But  El  Bak^y  at  length  promised  that  I  should  only 
have  to  wait  two  days  longer,  when  he  would  go  with  me  himself ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  very  last  day  in  March  that  he  returned  from  the  town 
to  the  camp,  and,  although  he  at  length  brought  my  luggage  with  him, 
my  real  departure  was  even  then  still  far  remote, 

Duiing  this  time  I  had  especially  to  contend  against  the  intrigues  of 
my  head  man  *A1I  el  Ageren,  who  seemed  to  find  the  stay  in  Timbtiktu 
at  my  expense  (where  he  himself  was  quite  safe  and  well  ofif,  and  could 
do  what  he  liked),  quite  pleasant  and  comfortable.  He  was  therefore 
in  no  hurry  to  leave,  but  rather  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to 
counteract  my  endeavours  for  a  speedy  departure.  An  extraordinary 
degree  of  patience  was  therefore  necessary  on  my  part,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  seek  relief  from  the  tediousness  of  my  stay  here  in  every 
little  circumstance  that  broke  the  uniform  tenour  of  my  monotonous  life. 

A  great  source  of  entertainment  to  me  were  the  young  sons  of  my 
protector,  B^bd  Ahmed  and  Z6n  el  *AbidIn,  who  were  continually 
wrangling  about  all  sorts  of  articles,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  one 
or  the  other ;  my  tent  and  my  horse  forming  the  chief  objects  of  their 
childish  dispute.  And  I  was  greatly  amused,  at  times,  at  the  younger 
boy  placing  himself  at  the  entrance  of  my  tent,  and  protesting  that  it 
was  Z6n  el  'Abidin  s  tent,  and  preventing  his  elder  brother  from 
approaching  it. 

Our  camp  also  afforded  me  at  times  some  other  amusement;  for 
although  the  Tuarek  had  returned  to  their  usual  seats,  the  Gwanin  were 
still  kept  back  here  by  their  fear  of  the  K6l-heklkan,  and  they  occasion- 
ally got  up  a  national  play,  which  caused  a  little  diversion.  But  I  did 
not  like  these  people  nearly  so  well  as  the  wild  fm6shagh  ;  for,  having 
become  degraded  by  being  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  stronger  tribes, 
they  have  almost  entirely  lost  that  independent  spirit  which  is  so  pre- 
possessing in  the  son  of  the  desert,  even  though  he  be  the  greatest 
ruffian. 

One  afternoon  they  collected  round  my  tent  and  began  boasting  o 
what  they  had  done  for  me.  They  told  me  that  the  FuUdn  had  written 
to  their  Sheikh,  Weled  *Ab6da,  accusing  the  Gwanfn  that,  in  the  night 
vrhen  El  Bakdy  was  bringing  me  back  to  Timbuktu,  they  had  been 
fighting  against  them,  and,  among  other  mischief,  had  killed  a  horse 
belonging  to  them  ;  and  that  their  chief  had  answered,  that  his  people 
had  done  well  in  defending  me,  and  that  nobody  should  hiirt  me  after  I 
had  once  succeeded  in  placing  myself  under  the  Sheikli's  protection. 
And  this,\be  it  remembered,  was  the  self- same  chief  who  had  murdered 
Major  Laing ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  very  Gwanin,  with  whom  I 
had  dealings  every  day,  were  perhaps  implicated  in  that  very  murder. 
I  was  thus  led  to  inquire  of  these  people  whether  there  were  no  papers 
remaining  of  that  unfortunate  traveller,  and  was  told  that  they  were  all 
scattered  or  made  away  with  ;  but  I  learned,  to  my  great  surprise,  that 
there  were  letters  for  myself  in  Azawdd,  which  had  arrived  from  the 
east ;  aud  although  these  people  wejre  not  ^hle,  or  did  not  feel  incUne4f 
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to  give  me  full  information  about  this  matter,  which  was  of  so  much 
interest  to  myself,  the  fact  proved  afterwards  to  be  quite  true ;  but  it  was 
a  long  time  before  I  got  possession  of  those  letters. 

Nature  now  looked  more  cheerful ;  and,  after  the  little  rain  that  had 
fallen,  spring  seemed  to  have  set  in  a  second  time,  and  the  trees  were 
putting  forth  young  leaves.  The  river  having  now  laid  bare  a  consider- 
able tract  of  grassy  ground,  the  cattle  again  found  their  wonted  pasture 
of  rich  nourishing  "byrgu"  on  its  banks,  and  were  thus  able  to  furnish 
their  masters  with  a  richer  supply  of  milk.  This  was  a  great  point 
towards  hastening  my  departure,  as  thet^lamld  (or  pupils  of  the  Sheikh) 
had  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  not  be  starved  on  the  road.  The 
fact  that  the  tribes  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  eastward  were 
entirely  without  milk,  which  forms  their  chief  support,  had  exercised 
some  influence  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  grew  worse  and  worse, 
since  the  Awelimmiden  had  shown  such  signs  of  weakness ;  and  the 
Tin-ger-6gedesh  were  said  to  have  fallen  upon  the  tribe  of  the  Tak6taka- 
yen  settled  in  Aribinda,  and  to  have  killed  six  of  their  number.  The 
chief,  Somki,  also  made  at  the  same  time  a  sanguinary  attack  upon  the 
K6l-heklkan ;  and  the  state  of  feud  and  hostility  among  the  Igw^daren  had 
reached  an  extraordinary  height,  for  besides  the  common  animosity 
which  this  tribe  had  displayed  against  their  former  liege  lord,  Alktittabu, 
two  different  factions  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  most  bloody 
feud,  one  of  them  being  led  by  Akhbi  and  W6ghdugu,  and  the  other 
by  T6ni,  to  whom  were  attached  the  greater  part  of  the  Taraban^a  and 
the  Kd-hekikan. 

This  chief,  T6ni,  rendered  himself  particularly  odious  to  the  Sheikh's 
party  by  keeping  back  a  considerable  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
the  Gwanfn,  among  which  were  a  dozen  slaves,  more  than  fifty  asses, 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  sheep.  A  very  noisy  assembly  was  held, 
in  the  evening  of  April  ist,  inside  my  "zerlba,"  or  fence  of  thorny 
bushes  with  which  I  had  fortified  my  little  encampment,  in  front  of  my 
tent.  All  the  Gwanin  assembled  round  my  fire,  and  proposed  various 
measures  for  arranging  their  affairs  and  for  subduing  the  obstinate  old 
Tenl.  One  speaker  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  cleverness  of 
his  address  and  his  droll  expressions,  although  I  thought  the  latter  rather 
too  funny  for  a  serious  consultation.  However,  this  man  was  not  a 
Berbtishi,  but  an  fdo  *Ali,  and  therefore  could  not  present  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  capabilities  of  this  tribe. 

This  same  chief,  T6ni,  was  also  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to  myself, 
as  it  was  he  who,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  when  a  young 
man,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  Mungo  Park ;  and  I  was  therefore  rather 
afraid  that  he  might  take  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon  me. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  murderous  assault  upon  Major  Laing  in 
W^di  Ah6nnet,  the  Tuarek  were  partly  instigated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge 
for  the  heavy  loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  Mungo  Park  in  his  voyage 
down  the  Niger.  At  this  very  moment  the  dreaded  chief,  with  part  ot 
his  people,  was  here  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  caused  great  anxiety  to 
Mini,  a  younger  brother  of  W6ghdugu,  one  of  the  chiels  of  the  Tara- 
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ban^a,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  Sheikh.  Our  frightened  friend, 
in  consequence,  was  rambling  about  the  whole  day  on  the  fine  black 
horse  which  my  host  had  made  me  a  present  of,  in  order  to  spy  out  the 
movements  of  his  enemy.  He  even  wanted  me  to  exchange  my  horse 
for  two  camels,  in  order  that  he  might  make  his  escape. 

This  man,  who  was  an  amiable  and  intelligent  sort  of  person,  gave  me 
a  fair  specimen  of  what  trouble  I  should  have  in  making  my  way  through 
those  numerous  tribes  of  Tuarek  along  the  river ;  for,  when  he  begged 
a  present  from  me,  I  thought  a  common  blue  shirt,  or  "rish^ba,"  of 
which  kind  I  had  prepared  about  a  dozen,  quite  sufficient  for  him,  as  I  had 
had  no  dealings  whatever  with  him,  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  him ; 
but  he  returned  it  to  me  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his 
dignity. 

My  supplies  at  this  time  were  greatly  reduced,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
a  small  amount  of  shells  I  was  obliged  to  sell  a  broken  musket  belonging 
to  me. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  was  extremely  glad  when,  in  the 
evening  of  April  3rd,  the  provision  bags  of  the  Sheikh,  of  which  I  was 
assured  the  half  was  destined  for  my  own  use,  were  brought  out  of  the 
town.  But,  nevertheless,  the  final  arrangements  for  my  departure  were 
by  no  means  settled,  and  the  following  day  everything  seemed  again 
more  uncertain  than  ever,  the  k^dhi,  Weled  Fd^mme,  having  arrived 
with  another  body  of  sixty  armed  men,  and  with  fresh  orders  to  levy  con- 
tributions of  money  upon  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  make  them  feel 
the  superiority  of  the  ruler  of  Hamda-All^hi.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  from  Tuarek  set  all  sorts  of  intrigues  afoot,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Sheikh  from  leaving  the  town,  being  afraid  that  in  his  absence  they 
should  be  exposed  to  continual  vexation  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  tribe  ; 
for  although  the  Sheikh  Ahmedu,  in  sending  presents  to  Timbaktu,  had 
not  neglected  El  Bak^y,  yet  he  had  shown  his  preference  for  Hamm^di, 
the  rival  of  the  latter,  in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  my  friend  could  not 
expect  that  in  leaving  the  town  his  interests  would  be  respected  ;*  and 
I  had  to  employ  the  whole  of  my  influence  with  the  Sheikh  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  changing  his  plan. 

But,  gradually,  everything  that  my  host  was  to  take  with  him  on  such 
a  journey,  consisting  of  books  and  provisions,  was  brought  from  the 
town,  so  that  it  really  looked  as  if  El  Bak^y  was  to  go  himself.  His 
horses  had  been  brought  from  K^bara  on  the  9th,  and  several  people, 
who  were  to  accompany  us  on  our  journey  eastward,  having  joined  us 
the  following  day,  the  Sheikh  himself  arrived  on  the  nth,  and  our  en- 
campment became  full  of  bustle.  My  own  little  camping-ground  also 
was  now  enlivened  with  all  my  people,  who  had  come  to  join  me  ;  and 
my  small  store  of  books,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  town,  enabled 
me  to  give  more  variety  to  my  entertainment. 

A  rather  disagreeable  incident  now  occurred.  The  Zoghor^n  officer, 
the  companion  of  Ferreji,  had  come  out  on  some  errand,  while  I  was 

*  The  present  sent  by  the  Sheikho  Ahmedu  consisted  of  800  measures  of 
com  to  £1  Bakay,  and  as  much  to  Hammadi,  besides  ten  slaves  to  the  lattpr. 
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staying  With  the  three  brothers  in  the  large  tent,  which  had  been  erected 
for  Sidi  Mohammed.  I  wanted  to  leave,  but  Bak^y  begged  me  to  stay. 
I  therefore  remained  a  short  time,  but  became  so  disgusted  with  the 
insulting  language  of  the  Zoghorto,  that  I  soon  left  abruptly,  although 
his  remarks  had  more  direct  reference  to  the  French,  or,  rather,  the 
French  and  half-caste  traders  on  the  Senegal,  than  to  the  English  or 
any  other  European  nation.  He  spoke  of  the  Christians  in  the  most 
contemptuous  manner,  describing  them  as  sitting  like  women  in  the 
bottom  of  their  steamboats,  and  doing  nothing  but  eating  raw  eggs : 
concluding  with  the  paradoxical  statement,  which  is  not  very  flattering 
to  Europeans,  that  the  idolatrous  B^mbara  were  far  better  people,  and 
much  farther  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Christians.  It  is  singular 
how  the  idea  that  the  Europeans  are  fond  of  raw  eggs  (a  most  disgusting 
article  to  a  Mahommedan),  as  already  proved  by  the  experience  of 
Mungo  Park,  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  Negroland,  and  it  can  only 
be  partially  explained  by  the  great  predilection  which  the  French  have 
for  boiled  eggs. 

Altogether  my  situation  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of  forbear- 
ance, for  Alaw^te  also  troubled  me  again  with  his  begging  propensities. 
But  when  he  came  himself  to  take  leave  of  me,  I  told  him  that  the  time 
for  presents  was  now  past ;  whereupon  he  said,  that  he  was  aware  that 
if  I  wanted  to  give  I  gave,  meaning  that  it  was  only  the  want  of  goodwill 
that  made  me  not  comply  with  his  wish.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  given 
him  a  great  many  presents  against  my  own  inclination.  He  owned  that 
he  had  driven  a  rather  hard  bargain  with  me,  but,  when  he  wanted  me 
to  acknowledge  at  least  that  he  had  done  me  no  personal  harm,  I  told 
him  that  the  reason  was  rather  his  want  of  power  than  his  want  of 
inclination,  and  that,  although  I  had  nothing  to  object  to  him  in  other 
respects,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  in  his  hands,  alone  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  difficulties  which  a  place  like  Timbuktu  presents  to  a  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Europeans  are  very  great.  For  while  the 
remarkable  situation  of  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  and  on  the 
border  of  various  races,  in  the  present  degenerated  condition  of  the 
native  kingdoms  makes  a  strong  government  very  difficult,  nay  almost 
impossible,  its  distance  from  either  the  west  coast  or  the  mouth  of  the 
Niger  is  very  considerable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  importance 
of  its  situation  at  the  northern  curve  or  elbow  of  that  majestic  river, 
which,  in  an  immense  sweep  encompasses  the  whole  southern  half  of 
North-Central  Africa,  including  countries  densely  populated  and  of  the 
greatest  productive  capabilities,  renders  it  most  desirable  to  open  it  to 
European  commerce,  while  the  river  itself  affords  immense  facilities  for 
such  a  purpose.  For,  although  the  town  is  nearer  to  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Algeria  on  the  one  side,  and  those  on  the  Senegal  on  the  other, 
yet  it  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  tract  of  frightful  desert,  while 
between  it  apd  the  Senegal  lies  an  elevated  tract  of  country,  nay,  along 
the  nearest  road,  a  mountain  chain  extends  of  tolerable  height  Further, 
we  have  here  a  family  which,  long  before  the  French  commenced  their 
conquest  0/ Algeria,  exhibited  their  friendly  feelings  toward  the  English 
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in  an  unquestionable  manner,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  family  is  most  anxious  to  open  free  intercourse 
with  the  English.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  greatest  success  of  the 
French  policy  in  Africa,  they  will  never  effect  the  conquest  of  this  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  liberal  government  were  secured  to  Timbdktu, 
by  establishing  a  ruler  independent  of  the  Fdlbe  of  Hamda-AlUhi,  who 
are  strongly  opposed  to  all  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whether  French 
or  English,  an  immense  field  might  be  opened  to  European  commerce, 
and  thus  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  world  might  again  be  subjected 
to  a  wholesome  organisation.  The  sequel  of  my  narrative  will  show 
how,  under  the  protection  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bak^y,  I  endeavoured  to 
open  the  track  along  the  Niger. 


CHAPTER  XXVTII. 

ABORTIVE  ATTEMPT  AT  DEPARTURE  FROM  TIMBUKTU. 

I  HAD  been  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  March  17th,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  brothers  of  the  Sheikh  having  deemed  such  a  step 
essential  for  the  security  of  the  town,  and  advantageous  to  their  own 
personal  interest.  Since  that  time  my  departure  had  been  earnestly 
discussed  almost  daily,  but  nevertheless,  amidst  infinite  delays  and 
procrastinations,  April  19th  had  arrived  before  we  at  length  set  out 
from  our  encampment,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  remarkable  and 
highly  indented  creek  of  B6se-bdngo. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  day,  my  excellent  friend  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakdy  could  not  even  then  overcome  his  habitual  custom 
of  taking  matters  easy.  He  slept  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning, 
while  his  pupils  were  disputing  with  the  owners  of  the  camels  which 
had  been  hired  for  the  journey,  and  who  would  not  stir.  At  length 
my  friend  got  up,  and  our  sluggish  caravan  left  the  encampment 
There  were,  besides  our  own  camels,  a  good  many  asses  belonging 
to  the  Gwanin,  and  laden  with  cotton  strips.  It  was  past  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  already  become  very  troublesome,  when  we 
left  the  camp.  The  chief  was  so  extremely  fond  of  his  wife  and 
children,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  some  importance  to  take  leave  of 
them.  I  myself  had  become  sincerely  attached  to  his  little  boys, 
especially  the  youngest  one,  Z6n  erAbidIn,  who,  I  am  led  to  hope, 
will  remember  his  friend  *Abd  el  Kerim.  But,  notwithstanding  my 
discontent  at  my  protector's  want  of  energy,  I  could  not  be  angry  with 
him ;  and  when  he  asked  me  whether  he  had  now  deceived  me,  or 
kept  his  word,  I  could  not  but  praise  his  conduct,  although  I  told  him 
that  I  must  first  see  the  end  of  it.  He  smiled,  and  turning  to  his 
companion  the  old  Haiballah  (Habib  Allah),  who  had  come  from 
Azaw^d  to  spend  some  time  in  his  company,  asked  him  whether  I  was 
pot  too  mistrustful ;  but  the  event  unluckily  proved  that  I  was  not. 
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The  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B6seMngo  is  extremely 
rich ;  but  as  we  advanced  gradually  the  trees  ceased,  with  the  exception 
of  the  k^lgo,  the  bush  so  often  mentioned  by  me  in  H^usa,  and 
which  here  begins  to  be  veiy  common.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  my  expectation  of  making  a  good  day's  march,  for,  after  proceeding 
a  little  more  than  three  miles,  I  saw  my  tent,  which  had  gone  in 
advance,  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encampment  of  Arabs 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Erg^geda.  Here  we  stayed  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  these  people,  who 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  honour  of  such  a  visit  •;  for  the  pupils  of  my 
friend,  who  had  capital  appetites,  required  a  great  deal  of  substantial 
nourishment  to  satisfy  their  cravings ;  and  besides  a  dozen  dishes  of 
rice,  and  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  two  oxein  had  to  be  slaughtered 
by  our  hosts.  These  Arabs,  who  formed  here  an  encampment  df 
about  twenty-five  spacious  tents,  made  of  sheep-skins  or  fiirrwel,  have 
no  camels,  and  possess  only  a  few  cows,  their  principal  herds  being 
sheep  and  goats,  besides  a  large  number  of  asses.  They  have  been 
settled  in  this  district,  near  the  river,  since  the  time  when  Sfdi- 
Mukht^r,  the  elder  brother  of  El  Bak^y,  established  himself  in 
Timbuktu,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1832. 

Although  I  should  have  liked  mlich  better  to  have  made  at  once 
a  fair  start  on  our  journey,  I  was  glad  that  we  had  at  least  set  out 
at  all,  and,  lying  down  in  the  shade  of  a  small  k^lgo  tree,  I  indulged 
in  the  hope  that  in  a  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty  days  I  might  reach 
S6koto;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  which 
were  gathering  to  frustrate  my  hopes. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  richly  clothed  with  siwlk,  or  *\rik 
(Capparis  sodata\  and  is  greatly  infested  with  lions,  for  which 
reason  we  were  obliged  to  surround  our  campirtg-ground  with  a  thick 
fence,  or  zeriba ;  and  the  encampment  of  the  Sheikh,  for  whom  an 
immense  leathern  tent  had  been  pitched^  with  his  companions,  horses, 
and  camels,  together  with  the  large  fires,  presented  a  very  imposing 
appearance.  1  was  told  that  the  lion  hereabouts  has  no  mane,  or  at 
least  a  very  small  one,  like  the  lion  of  Asben. 

Thursday,  April  20, — The  first  part  of  this  day's  march  led  through 
a  flat  country,  which  some  time  before  bad  been  entirely  inundated. 
Even  at  present,  not  only  on  the  south  side  of  the  path,  towards  the 
river,  were  extensive  inundations  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  left,  or  north 
side,  a  large  open  sheet  spread  out.  Having  passed  numbers  of  Tuarek, 
who  were  shifting  their  tents,  as  well  as  two  miserable-looking  encamp- 
ments of  the  Sh6mman-Ammas,  whose  movements  afforded  some 
proofs  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  we  ascended  the  higher 
sandy  bank,  where  I  first  observed  the  poisonous  euphorbia^  called  here 
"  ab^ri  e'  sebtiwa,"  or  "t^boru,"  which  generally  grows  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  especially  in  that  of  acacias,  and  is  said  frequently  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  lion,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived. 
Pursuing  our  easterly  course,  and  keeping  along  the  sandy  bank,  with 
a  deep  marshy  ground  on  our  right,  we  then  reached  a  group  of  two 
encampments,  one  belonging  to  the  Idenan,  and  the  other  to  the 
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Sh^mman-Ammas,  and  here  halted  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 
Both  the  above-mentioned  tribes  are  of  a  degraded  character ;  and  the 
women  were  anything  but  decent  and  respectable  in  their  behaviour. 

Having  here  decided  that  it  was  better  to  go  ourselves  and  fetch  the 
rest  of  our  party  whom  we  had  sent  in  advance  from  B6se-bingo, 
instead  of  despatching  a  messenger  for  them,  although  the  place  lay 
entirely  out  of  our  route,  we  started  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  our 
camel^  and  baggage  behind.  Returning  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half, 
almost  along  the  same  road  we  had  come,  then  passing  the  site  of  a 
former  encampment  of  the  two  chiefs  named  Mushtdba  and  Rumm^n, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  we  entered  the  swampy  ground  to  the 
south  along  a  narrow  neck  of  land  thickly  overgrown  with  dOm-palms 
and  brushwood,  and  thus  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  lion.  In  the 
clear  light  of  the  evening,  encompassed  as  the  scenery  was  on  either 
side,  by  high  sandy  downs  towards  the  south  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  by  a  green  grassy  ground  with  a  channel-like  sheet  of  water  on  the 
other  it  exhibited  a  very  interesting  spectacle  highly  characteristic  of 
this  peculiar  watery  region. 

Haying  kept  along  this  neck  of  land,  which  is  called  Temahar6t,  for 
about  two  miles,  and  reached  its  terminating  point,  we  had  to  cross  a 
part  of  the  swamp  itself  which  separates  this  rising  ground  from  the 
downs  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  which  less  than  a  month  previously 
had  been  impassable,  while  at  present  the  sheet  of  water  was  inter- 
rupted, and  was  only  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  at 
the  deepest  part.  We  then  reached  the  downs,  and  here  again  turned 
westward,  having  the  low  swampy  ground  on  our  right,  and  an  open 
branch  of  the  river  on  our  left. 

This  whole  tract  of  country  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and 
presents  a  very  different  spectacle  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  only  the  loftiest  downs  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  like  separate  islands,  and  are  only 
accessible  by  boats  during  the  summer;  while  the  low  swampy  grounds, 
laid  bare  and  fertilised  by  the  retiring  waters,  afford  excellent  pastures 
to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Even  at  present,  while  the  sun  was 
setting,  the  whole  tract  through  which  we  were  proceeding  along  the 
downs  was  enveloped  in  dense  clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the  numerous 
herds  of  the  K^lrn-Noktinder,  who  were  returning  to  their  encampment. 
Here  we  were  most  joyfully  received  by  the  followers  of  the  Sheikh, 
who  had  been  waiting  already  several  days  for  us,  and  I  received 
especially  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  my  young  friend  Mohammed 
ben  Khott^,  the  Sheikh's  nephew,  whom  I  esteemed  greatly  on  accoimt 
of  his  intelligent  ,and  chivalrous  character.  He  informed  me  how 
anxious  they  had  been  on  my  account,  owing  to  our  continued  delay. 
Having  brought  no  tent  with  me,  a  large  leathern  one  was  pitched,  and 
I  was  hospitably  treated  with  milk  and  rice. 

The  K6l-n-Nok<inder  are  a  division  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  the 
Idenln,  and  although  in  a  political  respect  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  full  liberty,  and  nobility,  yet,  protected  by  the  Kunta,  and 
the  Sheikh  El  Bak^y  in  particular,  they  have  succeeded  in  retaining 
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possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  All  of  them  are  tolba, 
that  is  to  say,  students ;  and  they  are  all  able  to  read.  Some  of  them 
can  even  write,  although  the  fdenin  cannot  now  boast  of  men  dis- 
tinguished for  great  learning  as  they  could  in  former  times. 

All  these  people  who  come  under  the  category  of  tolba,  'are  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  fair  complexion,  and  do  not  possess  the  muscular 
frame  common  among  the  free  Im6shagh.  Their  fair  complexion  is 
the  more  conspicuous,  as  the  men,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  wear 
white  shirts  and  white  turbans.  All  of  them  took  a  great  interest  in 
me,  and  looked  with  extreme  curiosity  upon  the  few  European  articles 
which  I  had  with  me  at  the  time.  After  some  little  delay  the  next 
morning  we  left  the  place,  and  at  that  time  I  little  fancied  that  I  was 
soon  to  visit  this  spot  again.  It  is  called  £rn6sse,  or  Ntikkaba  el 
kebira,  the  great  (sandy)  down. 

Having  this  time  excellent  guides  with  us  who  knew  the  difficult 
ground  thoroughly,  after  leaving  the  sandy  downs,  we  struck  right  across 
the  swampy  meadow  grounds,  so  that  we  reached  our  encampment  on 
the  other  side  of  Amal6lle  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  on  our  out  journey, 
while  by  continual  windings  we  almost  entirely  avoided  the  swamps  ; 
but,  without  a  good  guide,  no  one  can  enter  these  low  lands,  which 
constitute  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  K6l-n-Nok(inder,  of  the  name  of  Ay6ba,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
seen  in  the  town,  and  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  loquacity 
than  by  his  activity,  here  received  a  small  present  from  me,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  IdenSn,  who,  during  my  absence,  had  treated  my  people 
hospitably. 

Starting  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  at  first 
through  a  low  swampy  country,  afterwards  through  a  sandy  v^aldemess 
with  an  undulating  siurface  and  with  high  sandy  downs  towards  the  river, 
we  reached  an  encampment  of  K6l-tilli,  the  same  people  who  had 
repeatedly  protected  me  during  my  stay  in  the  town,  and,  on  firing  a 
few  shots,  we  were  received  by  our  friends  with  the  warlike  demonstra- 
tion of  a  loud  beating  of  their  shields.  The  hospitable  treatment  which 
they  exhibited  towards  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening  really  filled  me 
with  pity  on  their  account,  for,  having  no  rice  or  milk,  they  slaughtered 
not  less  than  three  oxen  and  twenty  goats,  in  order  to  feast  our  numerous 
and  hungry  party,  and  make  a  holiday  for  themselves.  Thus,  having 
arrived  after  sunset,  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  revelling,  and 
the  encampment  with  the  many  fires,  the  numbers  of  people,  horses, 
and  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  trees,  formed  a  highly  interest- 
ing scene. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  my  protector.  I 
had  promised  him  another  handsome  present  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
fairly  entered  with  me  upon  my  home  journey,  and  he  now  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was.  I  informed  him  that  it  consisted  of  a  pair  of  richly 
ornamented  pistols,  which  I  had  kept  expressly  for  the  occasion:  but 
instead  of  at  once  taking  possession  of  them,  he  requested  me  to  keep 
them  for  him  till  another  time ;  for  he  himself  was  no  doubt  fully  aware 
that  our  journey  was  not  yet  fairly  begun  ;  and  its  abortive  character 
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became  fully  apparent  the  following  day,  when,  after  a  march  of  less 
than  seven  miles,  we  encamped  near  the  tents  of  T6ni,  or  E*  T6ni,  the 
first  chief  of  the  Tarabanfisa. 

The  locality,  which  is  called  T6ns-ar6ri,  was  of  so  swampy  a  character 
that  we  looked  for  some  time  in  vain  for  a  tolerably  dry  spot  to  pitch 
our  tents,  and  it  had  a.  most  unfavourable  .effect  upon  my  health.  Here 
we  remained  this  and  the  two  following  days :  and  it  became  evident 
that  as  this  chief  persisted  in  his  disobedience  to  his  liege  lord  Alktit- 
tabu,  the  other  more  powerful  chief,  Akhbi,  whose  mutinous  behaviour 
.had  been  the  chief  reason  of  the  former  not  coming  to  Timbuktu,  would 
certainly  follow  his  example.  The  fact  was,  that,  irritated  against  their 
superior  chief,  or  more  probably  treating  him  with  contempt  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  want  of  energy,  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  E' 
N^begha,  they  had  fallen  upon  his  mercenaries,  especially  the  Sh^mman- 
Ammas,  and  deprived  them  of  their  whole  stock  of  cattle. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  these  more  easterly  Tuarek  in  their 
own  territory ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  their  superior  bearing  in 
comparison  with  the  Tadem6kket  and  *regenfiten,  both  in  their  coun- 
tenance and  in  their  dress.  They  were  also  richly  ornamented  with 
small  metal  boxes,  made  very  neatly,  and  consisting  of  tin  and  copper: 
y>vX  it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  of  them  as  a 
xrunosity.  They  wore  also  a  rich  profusion  of  white  rings,  which  were 
made  of  the  bones  of  that  very  remarkable  animal  the  "  ayti,"  or  Manaitis^ 
which  seems  to  be  not  less  frequent  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Niger.  As  a  token  of  their  nobility  and  liberty,  all  of 
them  carried  iron  spears  and  swords,  the  degraded  tribes  not  being 
allowed  to  make  use  of  these  manly  weapons. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  about  thirty  leathern  tents,  of  great 
size  ;  and,  besides  the  Tarabanasa,  a  party  of  the  K6l-hekikan  of  Zlllikay 
were  encamped.  This  was  a  less  favourable  circumstance ;  for,  while 
as  yet  I  had  been  always  on  the  best  footing  with  these  Tuarek,  the 
latter  proved  rather  troublesome :  and  I  got  involved  in  a  religious  dis- 
pute with  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Aytib,  or  Sinnefel,  against  my 
inclination,  which  might  have  done  me  some  harm.  On  his  asking  me 
why  we  did  not  pray  in  the  same  manner  as  themselves,  I  replied  that 
our  God  did  not  live  in  the  east,  but  was  everywhere,  and  that  therefore 
we  had  no  occasion  to  offer  up  our  prayers  in  that  directipn.  This 
aiiiswer  appeared  to  satisfy  him :  but  he  affected  to  be  horrified  when  he 
heard  that  we  did  not  practise  circumcision,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  whole  camp  against  me.  I,  however,  succeeded 
4n  partly  effacing  the  bad  impression  thus  caused,  by  making  use  of  a 
Biblical  expression,  and  observing  that  we  circumcised  our  hearts,  and 
not  any  other  part  of  our  body,  having  expressly  abolished  that  rite  as 
it  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  creed. 

J  also  told  them  that  if  they  thought  that  circumcision  was  a  privilege 
and  an  emblem  of  IsUm,  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  as  many  of  the 
pagan  tribes  around  them,  whom  they  treated  with  so  much  contempt, 
practised  this  rite.  This  latter  observation  especially  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  them ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  I  always  knew 
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how  to  parry  any  attack  made  against  my  creed.  But,  in  other  respects, 
I  was  very  cautious  in  avoiding  any  dispute,  and  I  was  extremely  lucky 
in  not  having  anything  to  do  with  an  arrogant  relative  of  the  Sheikh,  of 
the  name  of  *Abd  e'  Rahman  Weled  Sid,  who  had  lately  come  from 
Azawdd  to  stay  some  time  with  his  uncle,  and  obtain  from  him  some 
present 

With  the  small  presents  which  I  made  to  each  of  the  Tarabanisa,  I 
got  on  very  well  with  them ;  but  as  for  their  women,  who,  as  was  always 
the  case  at  these  encampments,  came  in  the  evening  to  have  a  look  at 
me,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  small  present,  I  left  them  without  the 
least  acknowledgment.  Among  the  whole  tribe  I  did  not  observe  one 
distinguished  in  any  manner  by  her  beauty  or  becoming  manners. 

The  chief  behaved  so  inhospitably  that  my  companions  were  almost 
starved  to  death,  and  I  had  to  treat  several  of  them ;  but,  in  acknow- 
ledgment, I  received  some  useful  information. 

Tuesday,  Apfil  25. — At  length  we  left  this  uncomfortable  and  un- 
healthy camping-ground,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  turning  round  the 
swamp  which  is  here  formed,  and  further  on  in  traversing  a  dense 
forest  which  almost  precluded  any  progress.  Having  then  passed  along 
a  rising  sandy  ground,  we  had  again  to  cross  a  most  difficult  swampy 
tract,  overgrown  with  dense  forest,  which  at  times  obliged  us  to  ascend 
the.  high  sandy  downs  that  bordered  the  great  river  on  our  right,  and 
afforded  a  splendid  view  over  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Gradually  we  emerged  from  the  dense  forest  upon  the  green  border 
of  a  backwater  which  stretched  out  behind  the  sandy  downs,  which 
were  enlivened  by  cattle.  Marching  along  this  low  verdant  ground,  we 
reached  a  place  called  Tatitilt  at  eleven  o'clock.  Here  W6ghda,  the 
father-in-law  of  W6ghdugu,  had  just  pitched  his  tents,  and  part  of  his 
luggage  was,  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  being  carried  over  from  the 
island  of  K6ra,  where  the  chief  S^ul  had  encamped,  and  the  shores  of 
which  were  enlivened  by  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle^ 

Such  is  the  remarkable  mode  of  life  adopted  by  these  southern 
sections  of  the  mysterious  veiled  rovers  of  the  desert.  Totally  meta- 
morphosed as  they  are  by  the  character  of  the  new  region  of  which  they 
have  taken  possession,  they  wander  about  and  remove  their  encamp- 
ments from  one  island  to  the  other,  and  from  one  shore  to  the  other, 
swimming  their  cattle  across  the  river.  They  have  almost  renounced 
the  use  of  the  camel,  that  hardy  animal,  which  afforded  their  only 
means  of  existence  in  those  desert  regions  which  had  formerly  been 
their  home. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  camping-ground.  This  branch  ol  the  river, 
which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  at  present  from  six  to 
eight  feet  deep,  was  enlivened  by  several  boats,  together  with  a  good 
number  of  cattle,  apparently  rather  averse  to  entering  the  water,  which 
in  summer  usually  dries  up ;  the  Tuarek  busily  arranging  their  little 
property  and  pitching  their  tents,  or  erecting  their  little  booth-like  hutis 
of  matting;  then  behind  us  the  dense  forest,  closely  enveloped  by 
climbing  plants.  The  principal  branch  of  the  river  is  from  two  to  three 
miles  distant 
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We  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  cheerful  little  W6ghda  started 
from  his  tent  with  a  ^dden  bound,  worthy  of  a  public  exhibition,  in 
order  to  receive  his  friend  the  Sheikh  El  Bakfiy.  We  encamped  in  the 
shade  of  the  large  trees,  close  to  the  border  of  the  water,  where  we 
Were  soon  visited  by  several  Songhay  people,  who  inhabit  a  small 
hamlet  on  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  they  cultivate  tobacco.  This 
article  constituted  in  former  times  the  chief  branch  of  cultivation  all 
along  the  river,  but  at  present,  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
FQlbe,  it  has  become  a  contraband  article,  so  that  the  people  from 
Timbtiktu  come  stealthily  hither,  in  order  to  buy  from  these  people 
their  produce  with  cotton  strips  or  t^ 

This  chief,  W6ghda,  had  been  present,  when  quite  a  boy,  at  the 
attack  which  the  Igw^daren  at  £gedesh  made  upon  Mungo  Park,  whom 
all  the  old  men  along  the  river  knew  very  well,  from  his  large  strange- 
looking  boat,  with  its  white  sail,  his  long  coat,  his  straw  hat,  and  large 
gloves.  He  had  stopped  at  Bdmba  in  order  to  buy  fowls,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  supply  at  every  large  place 
along  the  river.  W6ghda  further  asserted  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Tuarek  killed  two  of  the  Christians  in  the  boat ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  appears  evident  that  two  of  the  four  valiant  men, 
who,  solitary  and  abandoned,  in  their  boat,  like  a  little  fortress, 
navigated  this  river  for  so  many  himdred  miles  in  the  midst  of  these 
hostile  tribes,  were  killed  much  lower  down. 

The  pieople  have  plenty  of  asses,  and  a  sword-blade  of  the  com- 
monest German  or  Solingen  manufacture  fetches  everywhere  two  of 
these  animals,  which  are  sold  for  at  least  6,000  shells  each  in  the  town. 
But  the  more  conscientious  Arabs  do  not  trade  with  the  Tuarek,  whose 
property  they  well  know,  for  the  greatest  part,  to  be  "  har^m,"  or  for- 
bidden, because  taken  by  violent  means. 

It  had  been  announced  that  we  were  to  start  in  the  afternoon,  but 
there  was  no  reason  for  hurrying  our  departure,  and  we  quietly  en- 
camped here  for  the  night,  when  we  were  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
the  Weldd  MoKik,  whose  encampment  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
ours.  They  were  short,  thick-set  men,  with  fair  complexions,  and 
expressive  prepossessing  features,  but  some  of  them  were  suffering 
dreadfully  from  a  disgusting  disease,  which  they  attributed  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water.  One  or  two  of  them,  at  least,  had  their  hose  and 
part  of  their  face  entirely  eaten  away  by  cancers,  and  formed  altogether 
a  horrible  spectacle. 

Much  more  agreeable  was  a  visit  which  I  received  from  the  Tuarek 
chief,  Saul,  the  leader  of  the  K6l-Timulait,  a  very  stately  personage, 
who  Temained  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  us,  engaged  in  ani- 
mated conversation  with  the  Sheikh.  The  following  morning,  while  we 
were  arranging  our  luggage,  he,  and  another  chief  of  the  name  of 
Khasib,  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  near 
me,  in  order  to  observe  my  habits. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  our  march,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  which  at  times  spread  out  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
but  at  others  became  hid  behind  sandy  downs.    On  our  left  we  had 
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a  well-wooded  country,  now  and  then  changing  into  a  lo^  Swampy 
ground,  and  enlivened  by  guinea-fowls.  In  this  place  we  met  a  fine 
tall  T^ki,  mounted  upon  one  of  the  highest  "  mehira "  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  W6ghdugu,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  southern 
Tuarek,  AweUmmiden,  Igw^daren,  and  Tadem6kket  taken  together^ 
and  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy.  He  was 
a  fine,  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  of  six  feet  four  or  five  inches,  and 
evidently  possessing  immense  muscular  strength,  although  he  was 
by  no  means  fat  at  the  time,  and  even  pretended  not  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Numerous  deeds  of  valour  are  related  of  this  man,  which  remind  one 
of  the  best  age  of  European  or  Arab  chivalry.  He  is  said,  at  the  time 
when  the  Tuarek  conquered  the  town  of  Gtindam  from  the  Ffilbe, 
to  have  jumped  from  his  horse  upon  the  wall  of  that  place,  and  catch- 
ing upon  his  shield  the  spears  of  all  the  enemy  who  were  posted  there, 
to  have  opened  a  way  for  his  comrades.  A  few  days  before,  he  had 
been  surprised,  when  quite  alone,  by  a  party  of  from  ten  to  twelve  of 
his  private  enemies,  the  followers  of  E*  T6ni,  but  he  succeeded  in 
defending  himself  against  them,  and  catching  upon  his  shield  all  their 
iron  spears,  he  reached  the  river,  and  made  good  his  retreat  in  a 
boat. 

Led  on  by  this  interesting  man,  and  by  a  brother  of  his  of  the  name 
of  Mohammed,  we  soon  reached  a  place  named  Iz6beren,  so  called 
from  two  sandy  downs  rising  from  a  flat  shore,  and  at  times  entirely 
insulated.  Inland,  a  large  swampy  backwater  leaves  only  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  dry. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

RETROGRADE  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  TIMBUKTU. 

The  locality  of  Iz6beren,  where  we  had  encamped,  was  not  at  all 
inviting,  as  it  was  but  scantily  provided  with  trees.  Here  we  gave  up 
our  journey  eastward,  and  again  commenced  our  retrograde  movement 
towards  Timbaktu.  I  was  jiow  filled  with  the  saddest  forebodings ; 
for  after  three  or  four  days  spent  in  vain  dispute  between  the  Sheikh 
and  Akhbi,  the  chief  of  the  Igw^daren,  who  was  encamped  here,  the 
latter  persisted  in  his  rebellious  conduct  against  his  liege  lord 
AlkCittabu  ;  and,  instead  of  restoring  what  he  had  taken  from  the  tribes 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  latter,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
follow  the  instigations  of  the  Sheikh's  enemy  and  rival,  HammcUli, 
and  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Ffilbe  and  of  the  .chief  of 
Hamda-AlUhi.  He  thus  caused  an  immense  disturbance  in  this  whole 
region;  and  in  fact  a  bloody  war  broke  out  soon  after  my  safe 
departure. 
The   encampment    at   IjSberen,  to    which   this  sad  remembrance 
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attaches,  was  tolerably  enlivened  with  some  interesting  people,  includ- 
ing as  well  some  kinsmen  of  Akhbi,  as  more  especially  the  sons  of 
Eg  el  Henne,  W6ghdugu,  and  his  brethren,  Mohammed,  Aniti,  and 
Mini,  all  of  whom  are  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition,  ai^d  (as  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  Tdrki  to  be  so)  even  amiable  men.  Among  the 
former  there  was  a  boy  named  K<ingu,  whose  arrogance  at  firet  was 
a  little  troublesome,  but  eventually  he  became  one  of  my  best  friends, 
and  even  now  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  my  remembrance.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Akhbi's,  and  his  father  had  been  distinguished  for 
his  valour  and  warlike  enterprise,  but  had  been  killed  in  battle  at  an 
early  age,  like  most  of  the  kinsfolk  of  this  chief,  so  that  the  boy  was 
brought  up  and  educated  by  his  mother,  Tatin^ta,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Awab,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^kket  whom  I  have  repeatedly 
mentioned  on  former  occasions. 

Akhbi  himself  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  good-looking, 
but  of  an  overbearing  character.  His  father,  Salem,  who  had  died 
a  few  monthsi  before  at  a  very  advanced  age,  had  been  distinguished 
by  his  intelligence,  while  Akhbi,  as  soon  as  he  acceded  to  power,  had 
broken  his  allegiance  to  his  liege  lord,  and  entered  into  open  hostilities 
with  him.  He  had  allowed  his  own  small  tribe,  which  scarcely 
numbered  more  than  two  hundred  fighting  men,  to  be  divided  into  two 
hostile  encampments,  and  in  consequence  of  that  feud  had  sustained 
a  very  heavy  loss  amongst  his  own  followers.  His  quarrel  with 
Alk^ttabu  was  evidently  a  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Ftilbe 
and  Hamm^di,  who,  seeing  that  the  political  power  of  the  Sheikh  El 
Bak^y  was  based  upon  his  friendship  with  the  chief  of  the  Awellmmiden, 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  raise  up  an  adversary  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
progress  of  this  struggle,  of  which  I  did  not  see  the  end,  may  have  been 
productive  of  great  changes  in  the  political  relations  of  Timbiaktu. 

The  endeavour  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  "which  my  protector  had  sincerely  at  heart,  and  thus  to 
keep  up  the  friendly  relation  of  this  tribe  with  that  of  the  Igwidaren, 
induced  him  to  postpone  my  interests,  and  to  return  once  more  west- 
ward, in  order  to  exert  his  utmost  to  settle  this  serious  afiair.  For  the 
very  tribe  of  the  Igw^daren,  from  the  first,  when  they  were  settled  in 
Azaw^d,  had  been  the  protectors  of  the  Kunta,  the  tribe  to  which  the 
family  of  Mukhtfir  belonged,  and  had  especially  defended  them  against 
the  hostilities  of  the  fgeUd,  by  whose  subjection  the  former  had  founded 
their  power.  El  Bakfiy  could  not  but  see  with  the  most  heartfelt 
sorrow  his  former  supporters  likely  to  become  the  auxiHaries  of  his 
enemies ;  and  his  brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  whom  he  had  left  to  fill 
his  place  in  Timbtiktu  during  his  absence,  had  sent  an  express 
messenger  from  the  town,  requesting  him  to  come,  in  order  that  he 
might  consult  vnth  him  upon  the  state  of  affairs. 

As  for  myself,  being  anxious  about  my  own  interest,  and  fearing  even 
for  my  life,  which  I  was  convinced  was  seriously  threatened  by  another 
return  towards  Timbtiktu,  I  employed  every  means  in  my  power  to 
persuade  my  friend  to  allow  me  to  pursue  my  journey  eastward,  in  the 
company  of  tho§e  pupils  and  followers  of  his  whom  be  had  promised 
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to  send  alon§  with  me.  But  he  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  I  felt 
extremely  dcijected  at  the  time,  and  could  not  but  regard  this  retrograde 
journey  to  Timbtiktu  as  a  most  unfortunate  event 

JiiSt  at  this  time  the  news  was  brought,  by  way  of  Ghaddmes,  of  the 
French  having  completely  vanquished  the  Shaamba,  and  made  an 
expedition  to  Wdrgek  and  MetlUi.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  the 
fear  of  the  progress  of  these  foreign  and  hated  intruders  into  the  interior 
of  these  regions  became  very  general,  and  caused  suspicion  to  attach  to 
me,  as  these  people  could  not  but  think  that  my  journey  to  their  country 
had  some  connection  with  the  expedition  of  the  French.  But,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  account,  I  found  afterwards  that  my  friend 
was  altogether  right  in  postponing  for  the  time  my  journey  eastward. 

Sunday,  April  30. — This  was  the  sad  day  when,  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  I  began  my  return  journey  towards  the  vsrest 
There  had  been  the  most  evident  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season,  which  in  the  zone  further  to  the  south  had  already  set  in,  vvhen, 
after  so  many  reiterated  delays,  I  was  obliged  once  more  to  return 
towards  that  very  place  which  I  had  felt  so  happy  in  having  at  length 
left  behind  me. 

My  protector  was  well  aware  of  the  state  01  my  feelings,  and  while 
the  people  were  loading  the  camels  he  came  to  me,  and  once  more 
excused  himself  on  account  of  this  retrograde  movement.  There  were, 
besides  myself,  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gwanin,  who  wanted  to  go 
on  to  Gh6rgo,  in  order  to  buy  tobacco,  and  who  now  likewise  were 
obliged  to  return  once  more  to  the  westward,  as  they  had  no  guarantee 
for  their  security  in  making  the  journey  alone. 

The  splendid  river  along  the  banks  of  which  lay  our  road,  and  which 
here  was  about  half  a  mile  across,  afforded  the  only  consolation  in  my 
cheerless  mood.  The  junction  of  the  two  branches,  as  seen  from  this 
spot,  presented  a  very  fine  spectacle.  The  gerredh  trees  also,  which 
were  in  full  blossom,  attracted  my  attention. 

Keeping  a  little  nearer  to  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached  the 
place  of  our  former  encampment  in  Tatitilt  Having  then  passed  along 
the  small  backwater  of  Bark^nge,  the  volume  of  which  had  greatly 
decreased  in  these  few  days,  we  encamped  about  four  miles  beyond,  in 
the  open  swampy  ground  which  we  had  had  such  difficulty  in  crossing 
on  our  outward  journey.  It  is  called  Erdsar.  In  this  low  ground, 
between  two  swamps  and  about  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  bank  of 
the  river,  without  the  shade  of  the  smallest  tree,  the  Igw^daren  had 
encamped.  It  was  owing  to  these  swampy  sites  that  I  was  afQicted 
with  those  severe  rheumatic  pains,  from  which  I  afterwards  suffered  so 
much  in  B6rnu,  and  which  I  occasionally  feel  even  now. 

The  place  was  the  more  disagreeable,  as  we  remained  here  the  three 
following  days.  El  Bakfiy  endeavouring  all  the  time  to  persuade  the 
chief  Akhbi  to  restore  the  property  which  he  had  taken  from  the  subjects 
of  his  liege  lord.  I  was  in  the  meantime,  anxious  to  keep  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  people  with  whom  I  was  thus  brought  into  contact, 
although  most  of  the  Igwadaren  had  already  gone  on  in  advance  to 
their  new  retreat,  and  at  that  time  were  collected  at  Ern^sse ;  while  the 
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straightfofward  and  fearless  chief  W6ghdugu,  and  his  friend  Shamuw6l, 
were  still  behind.  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  name  of  the  latter ;  for 
I  thought  that  the  names  of  Shamuw^l,  S^ul,  and  Dani6l — all  being  ot 
frequent  occurrence  among  this  tribe,  while,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  none 
of  them  is  found  among  the  Arabs, — tend  to  confirm  the  closer  relation 
which  these  Berbers  keep  up  with  the  Canaanitic  tribes  than  with  the 
Arabs.  There  was,  in  particular,  a  man  of  the  name  of  S^ma,  who  was 
very  friendly  with  me.  On  reading  with  him  some  writing  in  "  Tefinag- 
hen,"  or  the  native  Berber  character,  I  became  aware  that  this  word 
signifies  nothing  more  than  tokens  or  alphabet.  For  as  soon  as  the 
people  beheld  my  books,  and  observed  that  they  all  consisted  of  letters, 
they  exclaimed  repeatedly,  "  Tefinaghen — ay,  Tefinaghen !  "  and  my 
little  friend  K<ingu,  who  had  just  learned  the  Arabic  alphabet,  was  very 
anxious  to  know  something  about  the  value  of  the  letters.  I  here  also 
had  proof  of  the  great  dislike  which  the  Tuarek  have  to  the  name  of 
their  father  being  mentioned,  for  when  the  little  Haibilla,  the  companion 
of  the  son  of  the  Sheikh,  mentioned  the  death  of  Klingu's  father,  the 
little  fellow  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  was  ready  to  kill  him  on  the 
spot. 

I  received,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  information  from  a  young  man 
who  had  lately  come  from  the  north,  in  order  to  study  under  the  Sheikh. 
He  belonged  to  the  WeUd  Yo^za,  a  section  of  the  tribe  of  the  M^shedfif, 
which  originally  appears  to  have  been  of  pure  Berber  extraction,  being 
identical  with  the  celebrated  tribe  of  the  MasGfa,  but  who,  at  present, 
have  become  Arabicised.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  good  family ; 
but  being  now  rather  scantily  supplied  with  food,  he  took  refuge  with 
me,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  hospitality.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from 
him  a  great  deal  with  regard  to  some  districts  of  the  desert,  with  which 
I  had  been  unacquainted. 

In  the  same  encampment,  we  received  full  confirmation  of  the  news 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  French  towards  the  south,  and  of 
their  having  taken  possession  of  W^gela.  The  excitement  produced  in 
consequence  was  very  great,  and  made  my  situation  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  Sheikh  El  Bak^y  came  twice  in  the  same  after- 
noon to  me,  expressing  his  intention  of  uniting  the  strength  of  the 
TawAtfye  and  the  Awelimmiden  in  a  common  attack  upon  the  French. 
But  I  endeavoured  to  show  him  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding, 
telling  him  that  they  themselves  would  gain  nothing  by  such  incon- 
siderate conduct,  and  would  only  furnish  a  fresh  pretext  to  the  French 
for  penetrating  farther  into  the  interior.  Moreover,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  latter,  unless  instigated,  would  not  undertake  such  a 
thing  as  a  military  expedition  to  these  distant  regions,  but  would 
endeavour  to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  them  in  a  peaceful 
manner.     There  the  matter  stopped  for  the  moment. 

Thursday^  May  4, — All  the  exertions  of  the  Sheikh  to  persuade 
Akhbi  to  return  the  property  which  he  had  taken  by  force  from  the 
tribes  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Awelimmiden  being  in  vain, 
the  latter  broke  up  his  encampment,  in  order  to  pursue  his  journey 
westward  in  search  of  new  protectors  and  allies.    To  prevent  the 
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mischief  which  might  result  from  this  course,  my  friend  followed,  and 
I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  accompany  him.  The  river  had  fallen 
considerably  since  I  had  last  visited  this  district,  and  the  scanty  foliage 
t)f  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  the  swampy  tract  which  we  traversed 
in  the  beginning  of  our  march,  bore  evident  testimony  to  the  higher 
state  of  the  water  some  time  before. 

Leaving  then  our  former  camping-ground  in  Tensar6ri  on  one  side, 
we  encamped  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  six  miles,  on  ground 
which  was  still  so  extremely  damp  that  almost  all  my  luggage  was 
spoiled,  while  it  likewise  exercised  a  most  unfavourable  effect  upon  my 
health.  We  had  previously  had  evident  signs  of  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season;  but,  to-day,  we  had  the  first  regular  shower  accompanied 
by  a  thunderstorm,  and  rain  fell  round  about  us  in  a  much  more  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  Tuarek  were  well  aware  that  this  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the 
words  "^kase  yfise" — "the  rainy  season  has  set  in;"  but  my  Arab 
companions,  who  repeatedly  assured  me  that  long  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  rainy  season  I  should  certainly  reach  S6koto,  would  not 
acknowledge  this  as  a  regular  rain,  but  qualified  it  as  quite  an  excep- 
tional phenomenon  connected  with  the  setting  of  the  "Pleiads,"  and 
calling  it  in  consequence,  "m^ghreb  el  thrayi" 

There  was  a  great  dread  of  lions  in  our  encampment  I  especially 
was  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  my  camping-^ound,  which  I  had 
surrounded  with  a  fence,  closely  approached  a  jungle  of  rank  grass ; 
but  we  passed  the  night  unmolested. 

Friday f  May  5. — Although  I  had  been  promised  that  we  should 
certainly  not  pass  this  place  on  our  return  westward,  nevertheless.  In 
the  morning  the  order  was  suddenly  given  to  decamp;  and  on  we  went, 
Akhbi  in  the  van  and  we  in  the  rear,  passing  many  small  temporary 
encampments  of  the  Igw^daren,  who  were  exiling  themselves  from 
their  own  country.  Having  thus  made  a  short  march  of  about  four 
miles,  through  a  country  now  rising  in  sandy  downs,  covered  with 
siw^k  and  dOm-bush,  at  other  times  spreading  out  in  low  swampy 
meadow-grounds,  and  leaving  fndikuway  on  our  left,  we  encamped 
again  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Fortunately,  there  was  some  rising  ground,  opening  a  fine  view 
over  the  river,  which  here  formed  an  arm  of  about  six  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  while  the  opposite  shore  of  Aribfnda  exhibited  a  very  pleasant 
background.  Cautiously  I  pitched  my  tent  as  high  as  possible,  with 
the  door  looking  towards  the  river,  in  order  to  console  myself  with  the 
aspect  of  the  stream.  A  beautiful  j6ja  or  caoutchouc  tree,  here  called 
6nderen,  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  else  in  the 
whole  of  this  district,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  encampment. 
A  few  miles  towards  the  west,  the  high  sandy  downs  of  ijle  Teh^rge 
formed  also  an  object  of  great  interest. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  ground  of  this  encampment  did 
not  present  such  a  uniform  level  as  in  our  last  day's  dmazdgh,  for  in 
the  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  threw  back 
the  fence  that  we  had  erected  around  our  camping-ground,  upon  our- 
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selves  and  our  horses,  and  threatened  to  tear  the  tent  to  pieces:  then, 
baTing  made  the  round  of  the  whole  horizon,  it  retunicd  once  more 
from  the  north  and  discharged  itself  in  a  terrific  shower,  which  lasted 
more  than  two  hours,  and  changed  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
plain  into  a  large  lake. 

This  thunderstorm  afforded  evident  proofs  of  the  full  power  of  the 
rainy  season ;  and  as  I  had  not  yet  even  begun  tny  long  journey 
eastward,  througli  districts  so  full  of  large  rivers  and  of  swampy  valleys, 
my  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  1  felt  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  well 
aware  of  it.  His  own  trustworthy  and  amiable  character  inspired  me 
with  the  confidence  tliat  I  should  at  length  get  safely  out  of  all  my 
trouble ;  but  an  immense  amount  of  Job-like  patience  was  required, 
for  we  stayed  in  this  encampment  the  fiie  followmg  days. 

But  w«  had  a  little  intercourse  with  some  remarkable  persona  which 


gave  me  some  occupation.  The  most  interestingof  the  passers  by  were 
three  noble  ladies  of  the  tribe  of  the  E^l-hekikau,  well  mounted  on 
camels  in  an  open  cage,  or  jahhfa,  of  rather  simple  structure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rich  ornament  on  the  head  of  the  animal,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  But  the  ladies  themselves 
afforded  an  interesting  sight,  being  well  formed,  of  rather  full  propor- 
tions, though  very  plainly  dressed.  Then  the  whole  of  the  Igwadaren, 
male  and  female,  passed  by  close  to  my  tent.  There  were,  besides,  the 
K^l-ter^art  and  the  K61-tamu1&it,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  Ahel  e' 
Siul;  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  troop  of  eight  horsemen  of 
the  latter,  who,  in  the  evening,  came  to  my  tent  in  order  to  pay  their 
respects  to  me,  1  reciprocated  fully  their  protestations  of  friendship, 
and  requested  one  of  the  two  kinsmen  of  the  chief  SSul,  who  were 
among  this  troop,  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  eastward,  promising 
to  see  him  safe  to  Mekha.  But  although  he  greatly  valued  my  offer, 
be  was  afraid  of  the  Ar^wan  or  Kei-ger^s,  aod  of  the  inhabitants  of  Air, 
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There  was  a  great  congregation  of  different  chiefs  with  the  Sheikh  El 
Bak^y,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  peace  between  invete- 
rate enemies,  such  as  E'  T6ni  and  W6ghdugu ;  but  the  sequel  showed 
that  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  for  these  petty  tribes  cannot  remain  quiet 
for  a  moment.  Great  numbers  of  the  Sh6mman-Ammas  were  hovering 
round  us,  all  of  them  begging  for  food.  But  my  spirits  were  too  much 
embittered  to  exercise  great  hospitality  from  the  small  stock  of  my 
provisions,  which  were  fast  dwindling  away.  Indeed,  the  stores  which 
I  had  laid  in,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  last  me  until  I  reached  Say, 
were  almost  consumed,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  obtain  a  small  supply  of 
milk,  which  I  usually  bought  with  looking-glasses,  or  rather  rewarded 
the  gifts  of  the  people  by  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  present.  But 
these  people  were  really  very  miserably  off,  and  almost  in  a  starving 
condition,  all  their  property  having  been  taken  from  them.  Tliey 
informed  me  that  the  Igw^daren  had  plundered  twelve  villages  along 
the  Eghfrreu,  among  others,  those  of  Bdmba,  jfigedesh,  Asliman,  and 
Z6mgoy. 

The  river  was  enlivened  the  whole  day  long  with  boats  going  up  and 
down,  and  some  of  the  people  asserted  that  these  boats  belonged  to  the 
Ftilbe,  who  were  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  news 
from  the  north  of  the  advance  of  the  French,  the  particulars  of  which, 
of  course,  could  not  but  become  greatly  exaggerated,  as  the  report  was 
carried  from  tribe  to  tribe,  excited  my  friend  greatly,  and  the  several 
letters,  written  by  the  people  of  Taw^t,  who  were  resident  in  Timbuktu, 
having  reference  to  the  same  event,  with  which  the  messenger  whom  he 
had  sent  to  that  place  returned,  did  not  fail  to  increase  his  anxiety. 

Ail  these  people  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  fear,  that  the 
French  might  without  any  further  delay  march  from  el  Gol^a,  which 
they  were  said  to  have  occupied,  upon  Timbuktu,  or  at  least  upon 
Taw^t.  On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate  indeed  that  I  was  not  in 
the  town  at  this  conjuncture,  as  in  the  first  excitement  these  very  people 
from  Tawiit,  who  previously  had  taken  me  under  their  especial  protec- 
tion, and  defended  me  repeatedly,  would  have  contributed  to  my  ruin, 
as,  from  their  general  prejudice  against  a  Christian,  they  lost  all  dis- 
tinction between  English  and  French,  and  represented  me  as  a  spy 
whose  proceedings  were  connected  with  that  expedition  from  the 
north. 

They  now  urgently  requested  the  Sheikh  to  write  a  letter  to  the  whole 
community  of  Taw^t,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  make  an  attack  upon 
W^gel^  conjointly  with  the  Hog^r  and  Azgar ;  but  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  him  from  acceding  to  such  a  proposal,  although  he  thought 
that  I  was  greatly  underrating  the  military  strength  of  the  people  of 
Taw^t.  However,  although  1  succeeded  in  preventing  such  a  bold 
stroke  of  policy,  I  could  not  prevent  his  writing  a  letter  to  the  French, 
in  which  he  interdicted  them  from  penetrating  further  into  the  interior, 
or  entering  the  desert,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  except  as  single 
travellers.  He  also  wanted  me  to  write  immediately  to  Tripoli,  to 
jeguest  that  an  Englishman  should  go  as  consul  to  Taw^t ;  but  I  told 
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him  that  this  was  not  so  easily  done,  and  that  he  must  first  be  able  to 
offer  full  guarantee  that  the  agent  should  be  respected. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  if  the  French  would  leave  the  inha- 
bitants of  Taw^t  to  themselves,  merely  obliging  them  to  respect  Euro- 
peans, and  keep  open  the  road  to  the  interior ;  but  although  at  that  time 
I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  intimate  alliance  which  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  French  and  the  English,  I  was  persuaded  that  the 
latter  neither  could  nor  would  protect  the  people  of  Taw^t  against  any 
aggressive  policy  of  the  French,  except  by  peaceable  means,  as  Tawit 
is  pre-eminently  situated  within  the  range  of  their  own  commerce.  If 
both  the  English  and  French  could  agree  on  a  certain  line  of  policy  with 
regard  to  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  those  extensive  regions  might,  I  think, 
be  easily  opened  to  peaceful  intercourse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  affix  my  name  to 
the  letter  written  by  the  Sheikh,  as  having  been  present  at  the  time,, 
and  candour  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  not  signing  a  wrong  name. 

All  this  excitement,  which  was  disagreeable  enough,  had,  however, 
one  great  advantage  for  me,  as  I  was  now  informed  that  letters 
had  reached  my  address,  and  that  I  should  have  them ;  but  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  that  these  letters  had  arrived  in  Azaw^d  some 
months  previously.  I  expostulated  very  strongly  virith  my  friend  upon, 
this  circumstance,  telling  him  that  if  they  wanted  friendship  and 
*'  im^na,"  or  security  of  intercourse  with  us,  they  ought  to  be  far  more 
strict  in  observing  the  conditions  consequent  upon  such  a  relation.  I 
then  received  the  promise  that  I  should  have  the  letters  in  a  few  days. 

Wednesday,  May  lo. — Our  hosts  the  K6l-g6gi  removed  their  encamp- 
ment, and  we  followed  them,  although  my  protector  had  repeatedly 
assured  me  that  in  our  retrograde  movement  we  should  certainly  not 
have  to  pass  the  fine  caoutchouc-tree  that  adorned  our  encampment 
Leaving  the  high  sandy  downs  of  tjle-Teh^ge,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  we  kept  around  the  extensive  swampy  meadow-ground  which 
spreads  out  behind  them,  several  small  encampments  of  the  wandering 
Tuarek  enlivening  the  green  border  of  the  swamp.  Crossing,  then, 
some  rising  ground  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wide  expanse  of  shallow 
backwaters  connected  with  the  river,  we  came  to  the  well-known  creek 
of  Amaldle,  and  followed  its  northerly  shore  till  we  reached  its  source 
or  head,  where  our  friend  Akhbi  had  taken  up  his  encampment  in  the 
midst  of  a  swampy  meadow-ground,  which  afforded  rich  pasture  to  his 
numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  for,  as  I  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to 
state,  the  Tuarek  think  nothing  of  encamping  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp. 

As  for  ourselves,  We  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  better-pro- 
tected and  drier  spot,  and  therefore  ascended  the  sandy  downs,  which 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  well  adorned  with  talha-trees 
and  siw^,  or  Capparis  sodata.  Having  pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst 
of  an  old  fence,  or  zerlba,  I  stretched  myself  out  in  the  cool  shade,  and 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  unpleasant  character  of  my  situation,  enjoyed 
the  interesting  scenery  of  the  landscape,  which  waS  highly  characteristic 
of  the  labyrinth  of  backwaters  and  creeks  which  are  connected  with 
this  large  river  of  Western  Central  Africa. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  downs  was  the  encampment  of  our  friends  the 
Tuarek,  with  its  larger  and  smaller  leathern  tents,  some  of  them  open 
and  presenting  the  interior  of  these  simple  movable  dwellings  ;  beyond, 
the  swampy  creek,  enlivened  by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  half-immersed 
in  the  water ;  then  a  dense  border  of  vegetation,  and  beyond  in  the 
distance,  the  white  sandy  downs  of  Ern^sse,  with  a  small  strip  of 
the  river.  I  made  a  sketch  of  this  pleasant  and  animated  locality. 
The  scenery  was  particularly  beautiful  in  the  moonlight^  when  I 
ascended  the  ridge  of  the  downs,  which  rise  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height  In  the  evening  I  received  a  little  milk  from 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  K6l-g6gi  of  the  name  of  Ldmmege, 
who  was  a  good-looking  woman,  and  to  whom  I  made  a  present  of 
a  looking-glass  and  a  few  needles  in  return.  The  Tuarek,  while  they 
are  fond  of  their  wives,  and  almost  entirely  abstain  from  polygamy, 
are  not  at  all  jealous;  and  the  degree  of  liberty  which  the  women 
enjoy  is  astonishing ;  but,  according  to  all  that  I  have  heard,  instances 
of  faithlessness  are  very  rare  among  the  nobler  tribes.  Among  the 
degraded  sections,  however,  and  especially  among  the  K€\  e*  Sfik, 
female  chastity  appears  to  be  less  highly  esteemed,  as  we  find  to  be  the 
case  also  among  many  Berber  tribes  at  the  time  when  El  Bekrf  wrote 
his  interesting  account  of  Africa. 

Meanwhile  my  good  and  benevolent  protector  was  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant dilemma,  between  his  regard  for  his  own  interest  and  his 
respect  for  myself.  He  severely  rebuked  the  T^ki  chief  for  having 
disturbed  the  friendly  relation  which  had  formerly  existed  between 
himself  and  me ;  for  since  our  retrograde  movement,  in  order  to  incite 
my  friend  to  a  greater  degree  of  energy,  I  never  went  to  his  tent, 
although  he  repeatedly  paid  me  a  visit.  At  length,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, the  Sheikh  had  decided  that  I,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  followers,  should  go  to  Em6sse,  there  to  await  his  return, 
while  he  himself  intended  to  approach  still  nearer  to  Timbuktu,  although 
he  af6rmed  that  he  would  not  enter  the  town  under  any  condition. 

Thus  we  separated  the  next  morning,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  friends 
whom  I  had  made  among  the  tribe  of  the  Igw^daren.  These  people 
were  leaving  their  former  homes  and  their  former  allies,  in  order  to 
seek  new  dwelling-places  and  new  friends.  There  was  especially,  the 
little  K<ingu,  who,  early  in  the  morning,  came  on  his  white  horse  to  bid 
me  farewell  We  had  become  very  good  friends,  and  he  used  to  call 
daily  to  talk  with  me  about  distant  countries,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  nations  as  far  as  he  had  any  idea  of  such  things.  He  was  an  in- 
telligent and  chivalrous  lad,  and  with  his  long  black  hair,  his  large 
expressive  eyes,  and  his  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  I  liked  him  much. 
When  I  told  him  that  he  would  yet  become  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of 
the  Tuarek,  and  a  celebrated  warrior,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  it 
would  be  his  destiny  to  die  young  like  his  brothers,  who  had  all  f^len 
in  battle  at  an  early  age ;  but  I  consoled  him,  and  promised  that  if  any 
friend  of  mine  should  visit  these  regions  after  me,  I  would  not  fail  to 
send  him  a  present  for  himself.  He  regretted  having  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  B^mba,  which  he  extolled  very  highly  on  account  of  ita- 
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fine  trees  and  rich  pasture-grounds ;  but  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  Rdfar-n-fiman,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  the  R^  el  mi,  with  the  rich 
grassy  backwaters  and  creeks  which  surround  it,  especially  the  valley 
called  Tis6rmaten,  the  reminiscences  of  which  filled  his  boyish  mind 
with  the  highest  delight. 

Thus  I  took  leave  of  this  young  TArki  lad,  after  having  given  him 
such  little  presents  as  I  could  spare.  Swinging  himself  upon  his  horse 
by  means  of  his  iron  spear,  he  rode  off  with  a  martial  air,  probably 
never  to  hear  of  me  again.  I  took  the  opposite  direction,  along  the 
shore  of  the  creek  Amafelle,  accompanied  by  a  guide  whom  Ahmed  el 
WadAwi  had  brought  from  Ern^sse,  and  followed  by  Mohammed  ben 
KJiottir  the  Sheikh's  nephew,  Sidi-Mohammed  the  Sheikh's  son,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  his  followers.  However,  the  company  of  all  these 
people  did  not  inspire  me  with  so  much  confidence  that  my  friend  and 
protector  would  not  tarry  long  behind,  as  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  his 
favourite  female  cook  Diko  who  accompanied  us,  and  whose  services 
my  friend  could  scarcely  dispense  with ;  and  I  thus  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  his  confidential  pupil  Mohammed  el  Amin,  who,  knowing 
well  the  character  of  his  teacher,  disputed  with  energy  with  those 
amongst  my  companions  who  thought  that  the  Sheikh  would  send  us 
Avord  to  join  him  in  the  town. 

1  therefore  cheerfully  enjoyed  once  more  the  very  peculiar' charac- 
ter of  this  river  district,  with  its  many  creeks,  small  necks  of  land,  and 
extensive  swamps.  Since  we  had  last  visited  this  place  the  waters  had 
retired  considerably,  and  the  extensive  swampy  lowlands  between 
Tem&har6t  and  Ern6sse  had  become  quite  dry,  so  that  we  had  to  cross* 
only  a  narrow  channel-like  strip  of  water.  Following  then  the  sandy 
downs,  we  soon  reached  the  well-known  encampment  of  the  K6l-n- 
noktinder,  where  I  was  hospitably  entertained  with  a  bowl  of  ghussub 
water.  I  was  disposed  to  enjoy  in  privacy  the  view  over  the  river, 
while  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  siw^  but  the  number  of  Tuarek  who 
were  passing  by  did  not  allow  me  much  leisure,  for  the  tents  of  Siul, 
as  well  as  those  of  El  W6ghdugu,  were  at  a  short  distance.  But  these 
people,  conscious  of  their  having  deserved  punishment  at  the  hand  of 
their  liege  lord,  were  frightened  away  by  the  rising  of  a  simtim,  as  it  is 
popularly  believed  in  the  country  that  this  wind  is  the  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  great  army,  or  tabu,  of  the  Awelimmiden,  and  they  all 
started  off"  the  next  morning. 

The  river,  which  is  here  very  broad,  forms  a  large  low  island  called 
Banga-gtingu,  the  "hippopotamus  island,"  while  a  smaller  one,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  is  called  Btire.  I  endeavoured  in 
the  afternoon  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  river  itself ;  but  it  is  beset  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  grass  of  great  height,  armed  with  such  offensive 
bristles  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  through  it.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  cold  and  during  the  hot  season,  a  path  leads  along  this 
low  grassy  shore,  but,  during  some  months  of  the  year,  the  water 
reaches  the  very  downs.  It  is  a  fine  spot  for  an  encampment,  the  air 
being  good.  But  the  whole  site  consists  only  of  a  narrow  sandy  ridge, 
backed  towards  the  north  by  an  extensive  swamp,  the  border  of  which 
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is  girt  with  the  richest  profusion  of  vegetation,  interwoven  with  creeping 
plants,,  and  interspersed  with  dtoi-bush.  This  place  is  called  "  tiggada/' 
and  forms  a  haunt  for  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  especially  lions,  and  the 
inhabitants  gave  an  animated  description  of  a  nocturnal  combat  which, 
two  days  previously,  had  raged  between  two  lions  on  account  of  a 
lioness. 

It  had  been  decided  that  we  should  await  here  the  return  of  the 
Sheikh  ;  but,  after  we  had  passed  the  following  day  in  this  place,  our 
friends  the  K6l-n-noktjnder,  already  satisfied  with  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining so  many  guests  for  one  day,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  our 
hands,  and,  without  having  given  us  the  slightest  warning,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  suddenly  removed  their  encampment.  Fortunately 
they  went  eastward,  in  which  direction  I  would  have  followed  them  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  my  companions,  the  t^lmafd,  rushed  after 
them  like  hungry  vultures  after  their  prey.  I  had  my  things  packed  in 
a  moment,  and  we  followed  them  along  the  same  narrow  neck  of  downs 
on  which  our  route  had  lain  in  coming  from  Amal6He  ;  but,  instead  of 
traversing  the  swamp  by  the  ford  northward,  we  kept  along  it  towards 
the  east,  where  the  downs  gradually  decrease  in  height,  being  overgrown 
with  colocynths,  and,  further  on,  with  tOrsha,  or  AsckpicLS  gigantea^  and 
the  blue  Cfucifera  or  daman-k^dda.  Further  on  they  cease  entirely, 
and  give  way  to  a  low  shore,  which,  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
inundation,  forms  a  connection  between  the  river  and  the  swampy 
background  stretching  out  behind  the  downs,  . 

Here,  where  the  river  takes  a  fine  sweep  to  the  south-east,  and  forms 
several  islands,  was  situated  in  former  times  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Beles^o,  but,  at  present,  nothing  but  groups  of  a  beautiful  species  of 
wild  fig-tree,  called  here  duw6,  mark  this  spot  as  the  former  scene  of 
human  industry. 

Crossing  then  a  low  swampy  ground,  overgrown  with  rich  b3a"gu  and 
rank  reed  grass,  we  reached  the  high  sandy  downs  of  l5le-Teh^ge, 
which  had  already  attracted  my  attention  from  our  encampment  in 
Teh^rge.  On  the  highest  part  of  these  downs  the  K6l-n-nokfinder 
chose  the  place  for  their  new  encampment,  and  I  fixed  upon  a  former 
fence,  wherein  I  pitched  my  tent,  which  from  this  elevated  position  was 
visible  over  a  great  part  of  the  river.  But  my  young  friend,  the 
Sheikh's  nephew,  imbued  with  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  bis 
mother,  always  greatly  objected  to  my  using  the  former  dwelling-places 
01  other  people,  as  if  they  were  haunted  by  spirits. 

It  was  a  beautiful  camping-ground,  elevated  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  over  which  it  afforded  a  magnificent 
prospect,  the  river  here  forming  a  very  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  in  summer.it  is  fordable  at  the  place  called 
Ensow6d.  A  Kttle  beyond  the  end  of  the  downs,  where  it  formed 
another  reach  towards  the  south,  the  river  presented  the  appearance  of 
an  extensive  lake.  Nearer  the  opposite  shore  a  low  grassy  island  called 
Rdbara  stretched  out,  and  another  narrow  strip  of  ground  called  W^aka 
was  separated  from  the  shore,  on  oiu:  side,  by  a  narrow  channel,  and 
nth  the  finest  byrgu.    Towards  the  south,  the  steep  sandy 
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downs  were  bordered  by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation,  behind  which  a 
green  swampy  plain  stretched  out,  intersected  by  an  open  channel, 
which  separated  us  from  the  main,  where  another  village  of  the  K6l- 
n-noktinder  was  lying,  the  barking  of  whose  dogs  was  distinctly  heard. 

The  small  creek  which  separated  the  island  of  W^aka  from  our  shore 
was  full  of  crocodiles,  some  of  which  measured  as  much  as  eighteen 
feet,  the  greatest  length  which  I  have  ever  seen  this  animal  attain  in 
Central  Africa  ;  and  swimming  just  below  the  surface  ot  the  water,  with 
the  head  occasionally  peeping  forth,  they  greatly  threatened  the  security 
of  the  cattle,  who  were  grazing  on  the  fine  rank  grass  growing  on  the 
border  of  the  creek.  In  the  course  of  the  day  these  voracious  and  most 
dangerous  animals  succeeded  in  seizing  two  cows  belonging  to  our  hosts, 
and  inflicting  a  very  severe  wound  upon  a  man  who  was  cutting  grass 
for  my  horses. 

This  man  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  order  to  return  to 
H&usa,  which  was  originally  his  home.  But  there  was  ^a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  go,  although  he  was  a 
liberated  slave,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  his  company  might 
involve  me  in  disputes  with  his  former  masters;  for,  in  general,  even 
liberated  slaves  are  supposed  to  observe  some  sort  of  duty  to  their 
former  employers.  Nevertheless,  I  had  allowed  him  to  stay,  but  was 
now  obliged  to  send  him  back  to  Timbtiktu,  as  almost  the  whole  of  his 
foot  had  been  carried  away  by  the  monster,  so  that  he  was  entirely 
unfit  for  the  journey,  and  required  immediate  relief. 

The  view. of  the  river  was  the  more  interesting,  as  a  strong  north-east 
wind,  or,  as  the  Tuarek  say,  "  erife,"  ruffled  its  surface  so  considerably, 
that  it  crested  the  waves  with  white  foam,  and  presented  a  very  animated 
appearance,  the  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  the  green  island  and  shore, 
and  the  high  ridge  of  the  wide  sandy  downs,  forming  a  most  pleasing 
contrast. 

There  was,  also,  no  lack  of  intercourse.  Sometimes  it  was  some  fisher- 
men of  the  Songhay  who  solicited  my  hospitality  in  the  evening ;  at 
others,  it  was  a  troop  of  Tuarek  horsemen,  who  came  to  see  the  Christian 
stranger  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  The  most  remarkable 
among  them  were  the  horsemen  of  the  Kel-tab6rit,  and  the  K^l-t^muldit, 
with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  I  endea- 
voured to  make  them  understand  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region, 
of  which  they  knew  only  a  small  part,  was  "  nothing  but  a  large  island,  or 
gtingu  "  ("  gtingu  gh^  "),  in  the  great  salt  sea,  just  as  the  island  of  Rabara 
opposite  to  us,  was  with  regard  to  the  Niger,  or  the  Eghlrreu,  the  only 
name  by  which  this  river  is  known  to  all  the  Berber  tribes.  They  thus 
became  aware  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  was  of  some  importance, 
as  it  gave  access  to  all  these  countries,  whereas  before  they  had  only 
looked  with  a  sort  of  contempt  upon  people  living  only,  as  they  thought, 
in  vessels  on  the  sea ;  and  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  told 
them  that  we  were  able  to  come  up  this  river  from  the  sea.  They 
likewise  had  heard,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  had  even  seen,  some- 
thing of  that  adventurous  Christian  who,  fifty  years  ago,  had  navigated 
this  river,  and  who,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time,  remains  a  mysterious 
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and  insoluble  enigma  to  them,  as  to  the  place  from  whence  he  so 
suddenly  appeared,  and  whither  he  was  going. 

The  influence  of  conversation  is  great  among  these  simple  dwellers  of 
the  desert,  and  the  more  we  talked  the  more  friendly  became  the 
behavioiu"  of  my  visitors,  till  at  last  they  asked  me  why  I  did  not  marry 
one  of  their  daughters  and  settle  among  them.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  there  were  encampments  of  the  Imediddiren  and  Terfgntik,  and 
some  of  the  latter  paid  our  hosts  a  rather  abrupt  visit,  taking  away  from 
them  a  head  of  cattle,  so  that  the  Sheikh's  nephew,  Mohammed  ben 
Khott^,  was  obliged  to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  obtain  damages  from 
them.  The  K6l-n-nok(inder,  who  in  former  times  had  been  greatly  ill- 
used  by  the  free  Im6shagh,  had  been  imbued  by  their  protectors  the 
Kunta  with  such  a  feeling  of  independence,  that  they  are  now  not 
inclined  to  bear  even  the  slightest  injustice,  and  they  had  certainly  some 
right  to  demand  that,  at  the  very  moment  while  they  were  treating  so 
large  a  party  belonging  to  their  protector,  they  should  not  themselves 
suffer  any  violence.  However,  I  heard  to  my  great  surprise,  that  they 
likewise  pay  zeki  to  the  Fdlbe,  or  FulMn.  My  friend,  who  had  some 
trouble  in  persuading  the  freebooters  from  beyond  the  river  to  restore 
the  property,  represented  them  to  me  as  fine  tall  men,  kinsfolk  of  the 
Tarabandsa,  but  very  poor.  It  is  really  surprising  that  a  family  of  peace- 
able men  should  exercise  such  an  influence  over  these  wild  hordes,  who 
are  continually  waging  war  against  each  other)  merely  from  their  sup- 
posed sanctity  and  their  purity  of  manners. 

The  interesting  character  of  the  locality  did  not  suffice,  however,  for 
our  material  welfare,  and  my  companions  made  serious  complaints  on 
account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  food  which  they  received  from  our 
hosts ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  almost  as  eager  to  hear  some 
news  of  the  Sheikh  as  I  myself. 

From  our  former  encampment  in  Erntfsse,  I  had  sent  riiy  servant, 
Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  procure  me  a  supply 
of  the  most  necessary  provisions,  as  my  former  stock  was  entirely  con- 
sumed ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  on  this  account,  that  I  had  saved  5,000 
shells,  which  I  was  able  to  give  him  for  this  purpose.  He  now  joined 
us  again  in  this  place  on  the  14th,  and,  of  course,  every  one  hastened  to 
learn  what  news  he  had  brought  from  the  town  and  from  the  camp  of 
the  Sheikh.  He  had  arrived  in  Timbtiktu  a  little  before  sunset,  and, 
having  finished,  without  delay,  his  purchases  of  the  articles  wanted  by 
me,  immediately  hurried  away  to  the  camp  of  my  protector ;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  my  servant  had  got  abroad  in  the  town  in 
conjunction  with  the  return  of  the  Sheikh  to  his  camp,  the  utmost 
excitement  prevailed  amongst  the  townspeople,  who  fancied  that  I  my- 
self was  returning,  and,  in  consequence,  the  alarm  drum  was  beaten. 
My  servant  also  informed  me  that  the  Taw^tiye  themselves  were  greatly 
excited  against  me,  as  if  I  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  against  W^rgeU ;  and  he  assured  me,  that,  if  I  had  still 
been  in  the  town,  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  have  threatened  my 
life.  He  had  only  slept  one  night  in  the  camp,  and  then  left  early  the 
following  morning,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  about  our  protector's 
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coming,  but  he  confirmed  the  fact  that  there  were  letters  for  me. 
Fortunately,  on  returning,  he  had  been  informed  that  we  had  changed 
our  camping-ground,  and  finding  a  guide,  he  had  been  able  to  join  us 
without  delay.  The  sunlye  of  negro-millet  fetched  at  the  time,  in  the 
market  of  Timbuktu,  4,500 ;  a  large  block  of  salt  of  about  60  lb.  weight, 
5,000 ;  and  k6la  nuts,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  shells  each.  With 
my  limited  supply  of  means,  it  was  fortunate  that  I  never  became 
accustomed  to  the  latter  luxury. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FINAL  AND  REAL  START. — CREEKS  ON  THE    NORTHERN  BANKS  OF    THE 

NIGER. — GH&RGHO. — BAMBA. 

• 

Wednesday^  May  17. — About  noon  the  whole  encampment  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  by  the  arrival  of  two  of 
the  Sheikh's  followers,  who  informed  us  that  our  friend  had  not  only  left 
the  camp,  but  had  even  passed  us,  keeping  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  swamp  which  stretched  behind  our  camping-ground.  All  was 
joy  and  excitement,  and  in  an  instant  my  tent  was  struck,  and  my 
luggage  arranged  on  the  backs  of  the  camels.  But  we  had  to  take  a 
very  roundabout  way  to  get  out  of  this  place,  surrounded  and  insulated 
as  it  was  by  deep  swamps,  for  with  our  horses  and  camels,  together 
with  our  heavy  luggage,  we  could  not  think  of  crossing  the  creek  which 
entirely  cuts  off  the  downs  of  Cle-Teh^ge.  We  were  thus  obliged  to 
return  all  the  way  to  Beles^o,  almost  as  far  as  our  previous  fording- 
place  between  Amal^Ile  and  Ern^sse.  Here,  cutting  through  the 
swampy  plain  (which  at  present  at  this  spot  was  for  the  greater  part 
dry),  along  the  localities  called  Tfn-6ggedad,  and  further  on  Or^ken,  we 
at  length,  having  gained  firm  ground,  were  able  to  change  oiu:  direction 
to  the  east  along  Ellggedfif  and  Ew^be.  We  had  just  marched  three 
hours,  when  we  found  ourselves  opposite  our  encampment  on  the  downs, 
separated  from  them  by  the  swampy  ground  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent. 

Uncertain  as  to  the  direction  which  our  friend  had  taken,  we  now 
began  to  rove  about,  here  and  there,  in  search  of  him  ;  but  there  was 
no  inducement  to  tarry  long,  as,  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  great  number  of 
encampments  of  the  Tuarek,  an  innumerable  host  of  small  flies  had 
been  left  in  this  district  without  occupation  and  sustenance,  and  thus 
left  destitute  of  their  usual  food  greedily  attacked  ourselves.  Leaving 
then  behind  us  the  low  downs,  which  were  thickly  covered  with  ddm- 
bush,  the  resort  of  a  numerous  host  of  guinea-fowl,  we  entered  again 
low  swampy  ground,  and  at  length,  after  having  traversed  a  thickly 
wooded  district,  ascertained  the  spot  whither  the  Sheikh  had  betaken 
himself,  which  was  at  a  place  called  Akale,  the  eminence  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  being  called  Em-al^wen.  But,  when  we  at  length  reached 
it,  we  found  the  holy  man  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a  siwik,  or  Capparis^ 
and  the  noise  of  our  horses,  ?is  we  caine  galloping  along,  wag  no* 
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sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  his  deep  slumber.  Such  was  the  mild 
and  inoffensive  character  of  this  man,  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  and 
lawless  hordes. 

Waiting  till  my  protector  should  rise  from  his  peaceful  slumber,  I  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  rich  siwdk,  enjoying  the  faint  prospect  of  my 
journey  home,  now  opening  before  me. 

At  length  my  friend  awoke,  and  I  went  to  him.  He  received  me 
with  a  gentle  smile,  telling  me  that  he  was  now  ready  to  conduct  me 
on  my  journey  without  any  further  delay  or  obstruction,  and  handing 
me  at  the  same  time  a  parcel  of  letters  and  papers.  There  were 
copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  John  Russell,  of  February  19th, 
1853  ;  one  from  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  24th  of  the  same  month ; 
a  letter  from  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  another  from  Colonel  Hermann  ;  and 
two  from  Her  Majesty's  agent  in  Fezzin.  There  were  no  other  letters, 
either  from  home  or  from  any  of  my  friends ;  but  there  were,  besides, 
ten  Galignanis,  and  a  number  of  the  Af/ienceum,  of  March  19th,  1853. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  intense  delight  I  felt  at  hearing  again 
from  Europe,  but  still  more  satisfactory  to  me  was  the  general  letter  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  which  expressed  the  warmest  interest  in  my 
proceedings.  The  other  letters  chiefly  concerned  the  sending  out  of 
Dr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  which  opened  to  me  the  prospect 
of  finding  some  European  society  in  B6rnu,  if  I  should  succeed  in 
reaching  my  African  head-quarters  in  safety.  But  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Tsadda  or  B6nuvv6,  which  had  started  for  its  destination  some 
time  previously  to  the  date  of  my  receiving  these  letters,  I  obtained 
no  intimation  by  this  opportunity;  and,  indeed,  did  not  obtain  the 
slightest  hint  of  that  undertaking,  of  which  I  myself  was  to  form 
a  part,  till  December,  when  it  had  already  returned  to  England. 

I  thanked  the  Sheikh  for  having  at  length  put  me  in  possession 
of  these  despatches,  but  I  repeated  at  the  same  time  my  previous 
remark,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  wanted  to  have  "imSna,"  or  well- 
established  peaceable  intercourse  with  us,  security  ought  first  of  all  to 
prevail  as  to  our  letters,  and  I  was  assured  that  this  parcel  had  been 
lying  in  Azaw5.d  for  at  least  two  months.  But  the  Sheikh  excused 
himself,  stating  that  one  of  the  chief  men  in  that  district,  probably 
the  chief  of  the  B^rablsh,  had  kept  them  back  under  the  impression 
that  they  might  contain  something  prejudicial  to  his  country;  an 
opinion  which,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  in  the  south-western  districts  bordering  upon 
Algeria.  But,  altogether,  the  history  of  this  parcel  was  marvellous. 
It  had  evidently  come  by  way  of  B6rnu  ;  yet  there  was  not  a  single  line 
from  the  vizier,  who,  if  all  had  been  right,  I  felt  sure  would  have 
written  to  me  ;  moreover,  the  outer  cover  had  been  taken  off,  although 
the  seal  of  the  inner  parcel  had  not  been  injured.  But  the  reason, 
of  which  I,  however,  did  not  become  aware  till  a  much  later  period, 
was  this,  that,  before  the  parcel  left  S6koto,  the  news  of  the  execution 
of  the  vizier  had  already  reached  that  place,  when  the  letter  addressed 
by  that  person  to  myself  was  taken  away,  and  probably  also  some- 
things else  which  he  had  sent  for  me.    But,  it  moreover  happeuied  tha^ 
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the  man  who  was  commissioned  to  convey  the  parcel  to  Timbuktu  was 
slain  by  the  G6ber4wa,  or  Mariaddwa,  on  the  road  between  Gando  and 
Say,  at  a  moment  when  the  packet  was  by  accident  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  companion  of  his,  who,  pursuing  his  route  in  safety,  took  it  to 
Azaw^d.  But  the  death  of  the  principal  bearer  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  me,  in  all  probability,  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  rumour 
of  myself  having  been  slain  near  Mar^di.  However,  at  that  time,  and 
even  much  later,  I  had  no  idea  that  such  rumours  were  current  in  the 
quarter  which  I  had  left. 

Thursday,  May  18. — It  was  with  a  very  pleasant  feeling  that  I  at 
length  found  myself  in  the  company  of  my  noble  host,  again  pursuing 
my  journey  eastward ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
country  with  tolerable  ease  and  comfort.  The  varied  composition  of 
our  troop,  among  whom  there  were  several  well-disposed  friends, 
afforded  also  much  relief. 

The  country  was  the  same  that  I  had  already  traversed;  but  it 
presented  some  new  features,  as  we  followed  another  path.  I  was 
principally  struck  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  "retem,"  or  broom, 
which  here  assumed  the  proportions  of  considerable  trees  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  height,  while  the  siw^  or  Capparis  sodata^  was  in 
great  abundance. 

Having  rested,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  in  a  dense  part 
of  the  forest,  which  is  said  to  be  frequented  by  lions,  we  pursued  our 
march  in  the  afternoon ;  when,  proceeding  along  the  swampy  creek 
of  Bark^nge,  which  was  now  almost  dried  up,  and  passing  Tautilt,  we 
pitched  our  tents  a  little  beyond  the  former  dmazfigh  of  the  chief 
W6ghda,  near  a  camp  of  the  WeUd-Moltik.  The  branch  of  the  river 
at  this  spot  was  at  present  so  shallow,  that  a  flock  of  sheep  was  seen 
fording  it  towards  the  island ;  water-fowl,  also,  and  especially  such 
birds  as  live  upon  fish,  were  in  immense  numbers.  Crocodiles  were 
seen  in  abundance,  and  caused  us  some  anxiety  fot  the  horses,  which 
were  pasturing  on  the  fine  rank  grass  at  the  border  of  the  river. 

The  Tuarek  having  now  left  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  black 
natives  seemed  to  be  more  at  their  ease,  and  several  boats  belonging 
to  the  Songhay  crossed  over  to  us  from  the  island  of  K6ra.  I  had  seen 
the  male  portion  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  WeUd-MoKik  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  I  here,  for  the  first  time,  saw  their  wives  and  daughters, 
who,  attracted  by  curiosity,  came  in  the  evening  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Christian  stranger,  and  were  roving  about  my  tent,  but  I  did  not 
observe  a  single  attractive  person  among  them,  and,  feeling  rather 
sleepy,  paid  but  little  attention  to  them. 

Friday,  May  19. — While  the  other  members  of  our  troop  kept  more 
inland,  I  followed  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here,  with  its  fine  open 
sheet  of  water,  presents  a  highly  interesting  aspect,  till  I  reached  our 
old  camping-ground  at  Iz^beren,  from  whence  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
rejoining  my  friends,  for  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  river  is  full  of 
backwaters  and  creeks,  which  renders  the  communication  rather 
difficult  to  people  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  country,  but  on  this  very  account  they  afford  rich  pasture- 
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grounds  after  the  river  has  begun  to  decrease.  UnfortunMely,  eveti 
now,  when  we  had  finally  entered  upon  our  journey,  the  dilatory 
character  of  my  host  remained  unaltered,  and,  after  a  march  of  seven 
miles,  we  halted  near  a  small  encampment  of  the  K61-n-nokfinder, 
professedly  as  if  we  were  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  reality 
in  order  to  pass  the  night  there.  However,  I  was  glad  that  we  had 
at  least  gone  beyond  the  place  which  we  had  reached  on  our  former 
abortive  start. 

The  locality  was  adorned  with  some  luxuriant  specimens  of  duw6, 
and  the  tagel^let,  or  ag^to.  Under  one  of  these  fine  trees,  the  dense 
foliage  of  which  almost  reached  the  ground,  I  passed  the  heat  of  the" 
day  in  friendly  conversation  with  some  of  the  peaceable  Tolba,  who 
came  to  have  a  chat  with  me  on  religious  topics.  When  the  cool  of  the 
evening  set  in,  I  pitched  my  tent  near  the  bank  of  the  open  branch  of 
the  river,  which  was  girt  by  a  fine  border  of  rank  grass ;  but  the  river 
was  here  broken,  and  did  not  present  that  noble  character  which  I  was 
wont  to  admire  in  it 

Saturday y  May  20. — ^We  were  to  start  at  a  very  early  hour,  but  the 
difSculty  of  making  out  the  right  path  among  these  numerous  swamps 
and  creeks,  kept  us  back  till  all  our  companions  were  ready.  We  then 
had  to  turn  round  a  very  difficult  swamp,  which  had  now  begun  to  dry 
up,  and  where  we  observed  the  first  traces  of  the  wild  hog  that  I  had 
hitherto  seen  along  this  part  of  the  Niger.  After  we  had  left  this  swamp 
behind  us,  the  river  exhibited  its  truly  magnificent  character,  and  we 
proceeded  close  along  the  border  of  its  limpid  waters,  on  a  beautiful 
s^ndy  beach,  our  left  being  shut  in  by  high  sandy  downs,  richly  clad 
with  d(im-palms  and  tageldlet. 

It  was  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  observed  the  traces  of  the  zang- 
way.  This  animal  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  crocodile,  and 
perhaps  resembles  the  American  igwana.  It  is  'much  smaller  than  the 
crocodile;  and  its  footprint  indicated  a  much  broader  foot,  the  toes 
being  apparently  connected  by  a  continuous  membrane.  Unfortunately 
I  never  obtained  a  sight  of  the  animal  itself,  but  only  observed  its  foot- 
prints in  the  sand :  it  attains,  as  it  seems,  only  to  the  length  of  from  six 
to  eight  feet. 

The  well-defined  character  of  the  river,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
and  again  there  succeeded  the  low  swampy  shore,  which  occasionally 
obliged  us  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  main  trunk,  while  the 
vegetation  in  general  was  abundant.  The  predominant  tree  in  this 
district,  also,  was  the  siwdk,  or  Capparis^  which,  with  its  small  berries, 
which  were  just  ripening,  afforded  us  occasionally  a  slight  refreshment. 
They  can,  however,  only  be  taken  in  small  quantities,  as  they  have  a 
very  strong  taste,  like  pepper,  and  on  this  account  are  much  pleasanter 
when  they  are  dried,  in  which  state  they  afford  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  Besides 
the  siwdk,  or  *'  t6sak,"  there  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  "retem,"  which 
is  here  called  at^kit  or  ^sabay ;  further  on,  ddm-palms  became  very 
prevalent. 

Leaving,  then,  the  locality  called  Tah6nt  on  our  left,  we  reached  a 
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very  large  grassy  creek,  which  was  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle,  and 
encamped  on  its  border,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  fine  trees,  woven 
together  by  an  immense  number  of  climbing  plants.  The  whole  bottom 
of  the  valley  was  at  least  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  and  behind  a 
smaller  strip  of  water  a  larger  open  branch  was  observed,  intersecting 
the  rich  grassy  valley.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  neither  the  Im6shagh, 
or  Tuarek,  nor  the  Arabs,  have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  name  sufficiently 
expressive  for  these  shallow  vales;  the  Arabs  in  general  calling  an 
open  creek  of  water  *'rejl"or  "krd,"  and  a  less  open  one  "bot-ha;" 
while  the  Tuarek  call  them  in  general  an  arm,  properly  a  leg,  of  the 
river,  or  **^dar-n-eghlrreu ;  "  but  the  native  H^usa  name  "ffiddama"  is 
far  more  significant.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Cailli6  called  the 
whole  of  these  shallow  creeks  by  the  corrupted  Jolof  name,  "  marigot." 
Close  behind  our  encampment  the  ground  formed  a  slight  slope,  and 
presented  the  site  or  tazSmbut  of  a  former  Songhay  place  called  Hendi- 
kiri,  a  place  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  Kambakfri,  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Songhay  as  the  spot  where  a  dreadful  battle  was  fought 
between  two  rival  pretenders.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  different 
aspect  which  this  country  must  have  presented  in  former  times,  when 
all  the  favourable  sites  formed  the  seats  of  flourishing  dwelHng-places, 
and  animated  intercourse  was  thronging  along  the  track  on  the  side  of 
the  river.  It  was  a  fine  halting-place,  characteristic  of  the  whole  nature 
of  this  region;  but  the  ants  were  very  numerous,  and  disturbed  us 
greatly  during  our  short  halt. 

After  resting  for  about  four  hours,  we  pursued  our  march  eastward, 
keeping  for  the  first  mile  close  along  the  bot-h&,  which  soon  changed  its 
character  to  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water.  Leaving  then  this 
water,  and  crossing  several  smaller  grassy  creeks,  and  traversing  a  low 
sandy  ridge,  we  reached  another  large  backwater ;  and  winding  along  it 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through  bushes  and  dtim-palms,  we  reached, 
after  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  an  interesting  sandy  headland  called 
£m-n-ktjris,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  creek  joins  the  river,  which 
here  forms  a  fine  sweep,  changing  its  course  from  a  west-easterly  to  a 
south-northerly  direction. 

On  this  open  sandy  promontory  we  chose  the  spot  for  our  night's 
quarters,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  K^l-antsSr  which  was  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  enlivened  by  dtim-palms.  The  river 
itself  formed  a  fine  open  sheet,  broken  only  by  a  small  island,  and, 
being  animated  by  several  boats,  exhibited  a  grand  spectacle.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  consultation  in  the  evening  between  the  eldermen, 
or  ^magh^r,  of  the  K6l-ants^  and  my  protector,  with  regard  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  under  the  present  political  circumstances  of  the 
country,  these  poor  people  scarcely  knowing  which  party  to  follow 
amidst  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed.  I  learned  on  this  occasion 
that  the  fgel^d,  to  whom  the  tribe  of  the  K6l-antsdr  belongs,  have  three 
learned  chiefs  or  judges,  the  most  respected  of  whom,  El  Tiber,  lives  at 
Ris  el  mi.  The  night  which  we  passed  here  on  a  rising  ground  just 
over  the  stream  was  beautifully  fresh,  while  the  elevation  caused  us  to 
be  exempt  from  the  plague  usual  in  these  swampy  lowlands. 
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Sunday t  ^^y  21. — ^While  we  were  breaking  up  our  encampment  and 
loading  our  animals,  the  opposite  camp  of  our  friends  was  enlivened  by 
numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  we  should  have  made  a  very 
interesting  day's  march,  as  we  were  now  approaching  a  better-inhabited 
district,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hospitable  treatment  of  our  hosts,  who, 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  numerous  visitors,  had  probably,  the  preceding 
night,  mixed  together  all  sorts  of  milk,  so  that  almost  all  the  people 
were  seriously  ill ;  and  the  first  part  of  our  march  presented  so  distress- 
ing a  spectacle  that  most  of  my  companions  thought  the  milk  had  been 
poisoned. 

Thus  we  passed  a  remarkable  locality  on  a  rising  sandy  bank  behind 
a  considerable  creek,  which,  by  its  name  Tamizglda,  evidently  indicates 
the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Tirka  (or  rather  Tirekka)  of  Arab  geographers,*  if  that  identity^  does 
not  apply  to  Gh^rgo.  Having  passed  this  place,  we  followed  the 
shallow  water,  which  gradually  widened,  being  intersected  by  fences 
and  dykes  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  rice  and  catching  fish.  Larger 
trees  became  gradually  more  scanty,  indicating  our  approach  to  a  still 
existing  dwelling-place,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Negroland,  the  trees 
being  consumed  for  firewood ;  but  just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  this  place, 
which  is  Gh6rgo  (pronounced  R6rgo),  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  during 
the  midday  hours,  on  an  almost  unprotected  shore,  we  thought  it  better 
to  halt  in  the  shade  of  the  last  trees.  I  myself  found  shelter  under  the 
densely  woven  foliage  of  a  fine  group  formed  by  the  union  of  a  g6za 
with  an  agheUl,  where  I  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  treat  all  my 
people  with  tea  and  coffee,  in  order  to  restore  their  wasted  spirits  and 
strength,  as  they  had  suffered  greatly  from  their  last  night's  diet. 

Our  road  from  this  point  to  the  town  led  along  the  border  of  the 
swampy  lowlands,  following  a  great  many  windings  round  the  indented 
shore  of  the  creek.  Thus  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  a  little  more 
than  two  miles,  the  bank  opposite  the  village  of  Gh€rgo,  and  began 
looking  about  for  some  time  for  a  fit  place  to  encamp,  for  the  village 
itself,  situated  as  it  is  behind  a  large  backwater,  could  not  be  reach^. 
The  opposite  shore  is  extremely  bleak  and  unbroken,  being  destitute 
even  of  bush,  while  only  three  isolated  trees  dotted  the  ground  for  a 
great  distance,  and  these  were  unfortunately  too  far  off"  from  the  ford, 
where  we  chose  our  camping-ground,  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  during  our 
stay. 

Gh^rgo  is  a  place  not  without  interest,  and  seems  to  be  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  According  to  tradition,  it  is  stated  to  be  seven  years 
older  than  Ttimbutu,  or  Timbuktu,  and  seems  therefore  well  deserving 
of  a  right  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  celebrated  centres  of  life  in 
these  regions  in  the  first  dawn  of  historical  record.  It  was  originally 
situated  on  the  main,  occupying  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  east  of  our 

*  See  the  highly  interesting  account  of  this  place,  the  great  commercial ' 
entrepdt  between  Ghana  in  the  west  and  Tadem^kka  in  the  east,  in  El  Bekrf, 
"  Description  de  I'Afrique,"  p.  180.    The  express  mention  of  the  ants  which 
he  here  makes  is  very  important,  as,  in  comings  from  Timbuktu,  the  first  ants 
were  observed  by  us  near  Hendi-kfrl 
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encampment,  till,  in  more  recent  times,  the  weakened  and  unprotected 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  behind  the  backwater  from  fear  of  the 
Tuarek.  Certainly,  the  insular  nature  of  their  d\yelling-place  is  of  a 
rather  indistinct  character ;  for  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  those 
years  when  the  inundations  of  the  river  reached  an  extraordinary  height, 
as  had  been  the  case  this  year,  the  smaller  branch  dries  up  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  person  may  enter  the  place  without  wetting  his  feet ;  but 
this  happens  at  a  season  when  their  tormentors  the  Tuarek  leave  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  retire  inland  so  that  they  suffer  but  little  from 
them.  This  year  the  high  state  of  the  inundation  had  inspired  them 
with  so  much  confidence,  that  they  had  refused  their  boats  to  the 
t^bu,  or  the  army  of  their  great  liege  lord  himself.  The  river  had 
risen  to  such  an  elevation,  that  it  had  reached  their  very  huts,  which, 
separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  are  situated  on  a  slightly  rising 
ground.  * 

The  inhabitants,  even  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  country, 
raise  a  good  deal  of  rice  and  tobacco,  though  the  cultivation  ought  to  be 
much  more  extensive,  if  we  consider  the  wide  expanse  of  the  low  swampy 
ground  which  is  reached  by  the  inundation.  The  river,  indeed,  is  at 
such  a  distance,  that  it  is  not  seen  at  all,  being  hidden  behind  the  sandy 
downs  which  form  its  inner  bank.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  nutri- 
tious grass,  the  byrgu,  which  I  have  so  repeatedly  mentioned,  was 
almost  wanting  here,  and  the  cattle  of  the  village  were  obliged  to  be 
driven  to  a  great  distance,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the 
pasture-grounds  in  general,  I  was  in  want  of  milk. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  and  after  a  very  cold  morning, ' 
which  seemed  rather  remarkable  in  the  month  of  May,  I  took  a  walk  up 
the  gradually  rising  downs,  which  partly  consisted  of  sand  and  gravel, 
partly  exhibited  a  more  stony  character,  and,  contrasted  with  the  wide 
green  valley  of  the  river,  presented  a  bleak  desert  scenery  with  undula- 
lating  ground  towards  the  north,  clad  with  nothing  but  isolated  tufts  of 
dry  herbage.  From  the  higher  ground  I  had  an  interesting  view  over 
the  whole  village,  situated  in  the  midst  of  swampy  creeks  and  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a  solitary  tree.  I  counted  from  this  point  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  huts. 

On  returning  from  my  walk  to  our  encampment,  I  found  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  assembled,  and,  after  they  had 
paid  their  compliments  to  the  Sheikh,  anxiously  looking  out  for  the 
stranger  in  order  to  obtain  his  blessing  also.  But  I  did  not  find  them 
sufficiently  interesting  to  have  much  intercourse  with  them,  for  they 
have  very  little  of  that  noble  independent  carriage  which  distinguishes^ 
in  such  an  eminent  degree,  their  south-eastern  countrymen ;  and  their 
stature,  as  well  as  their  features,  seemed  to  indicate  plainly  a  very 
strong  intermixture  with  M6si  slaves.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
whole  indigenous  population  of  this  northern  bank  of  the  Niger  originally 
belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Tombo.  Most  of  these  people  wore  closely 
fitting  white  shirts  and  trousers,  both  made  of  a  broad  kind  of  cotton 
strip,  or  t^ri,  of  very  coarse  texture,  while  their  head  is  generally 
encircled  with  a  very  rugged  and  poor  turban,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of 
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the  BMnc  matcriri ;  only  r  few  of  them  being  dressed  in  a  more  decent 
Blyle.  They  had  ft  good  deal  of  butter,  but  dared  not  sell  it,  through 
few  of  the  Tuarek.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  large  species  of 
£eese  nhicli  Ihcy  were  breeding. 

Tuesday,  May  23. — We  started  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  keeping 
close  to  the  border  of  the  swampy  creek,  which  gradually  becomea 
narrower,  while  the  principal  trunk  of  the  river  approaches.  After  a 
march  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  receded  a  little  into  the  desert, 
which  exhibited  an  immense  number  of  footprints  of  the  giraffe,  generally 
tluee  or  four  together.  Here  the  vegetation  was  rather  scanty,  the 
ground  in  general  being  covered  with  nothing  but  low  bushes ;  but, 
afterwe  had -approached  a  small  ridge  of  sandy  downs,  we  crossed  a 
hollow,  which,  being  the  dried  up  ground  of  a  pond,  or  dhaye,  was 
surrounded  with  dQm-bush  and  tobacco-grounds. 

We  had  been  joined  some  time  previously  by  a  chief  of  the  E61-antsar, 
who  invited  us  to  spend  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  with  him.  We  there- 
fore halted  at  an  early  hour  by  the  side  of  his  encampment,  which  was 
situated  on  a  promontory  close  beyond  the  rich  vale  whence  the  district 
was  called  "  erashar ; "  Klitebe  and  TSrashlt  we  had  left  on  one  side. 
The  people  slaughtered  a  whole  ox,  and  sent  us  a  great  many  dishes 
of  rice  and  sour  milk.  The  ivhole  tribe  of  the  Kfil-antsSr  is  rather 
numerous,  numbering  upwards  of  one  thousand  fullrgrown  men,  but 
they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  reaching  from  G6g6 
to  Ras  el  mS,  and  even  into  the  interior  of  Tagflnet,  the  district  between, 
TimbQktu  and  Azawad.  We  had  intended  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  but 
we  found  the  ground  so  extremely  dry  and  hard  that  it  would  not  hold 
the  pegs. 

Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  on  descending  from  the  eminence 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  two  branches  of  which  united  behind  an 
island.  But  the  scenery  soon  changed,  and,  leaving  the  river  at  some 
distance,  proceeding  first  over  sandy  ground,  and  then  crossing  a  large 
backwater  which  was  at  present  tolerably  dry,  and  following  a  large 
herd  ot  cattle  that  were  returning  from  their  pasture  grounds,  we  reached 
another  considerable  imazSgh  of  the  K^l-antsSr,  and  encamped  between 
them  and  the  green  swampy  shore  of  the  river.  The  place  is  called 
Z4r-ho ;  but  in  the  river  lies  the  island  of  KOrkozay,  which  lias  obtained 
a  kind  of  celebrity  on  account  of  a  sanguinary  battle  which  was  fought 
there  thirty-five  years  previous  to  the  time  of  my  visit,  between  the 
Tuarek  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Songhay  and  Erma  or  Rumfl  on  the 
other.  Tlie  people  here  seemed  to  be  very  rich  in  cattle,  and  supplied 
us  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  fresh  milk. 

Wednesday,  May  24.— While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the  sky 
was  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  and  heavy  rain  evidently  fell  in  AribSnda, 
while  with  us  the  strong  wind  prevented  the  clouds  from  discharging 
their  contents.  I  have  repeatedly  remarked  upon  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  compared  with  the  northern. 
Dry  as  the  country  here  appeared  to  be,  we  this  day  became  more  than 
ever  entangled  among  the  numerous  backwaters  which  make  the  passage 
along  tbe  river  so  dif^cult,  although  they  afford  the  richest  pasturage  to 
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the  cattle.  The  fault  was  that  of  our  guide,  who.  directed  our  course 
too  far  south  from  east,  till,  on  becoming  aware  of  our  error,  we  had  to 
cross  two  very  considerable  grassy  creeks,  the  first  having  three  and  a 
half  feet  of  water,  and  the  last  being  still  deeper.  The  tall  rank  grass 
of  the  byrgu  entangled  the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  caused  them. to  fall, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  their  riders. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  crossing  this  double  creek,  we  had 
still  to  traverse  another  grassy  inlet,  joining  it  from  the  north  side,  after 
which,  air  these  swampy  lowlands  uniting  together  formed  a  very 
extensive  fdddama,  at  the  broadest  part  about  two  or  three  miles  wide, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  water  being  covered  with  water-lilies  (Nymphcea 
Lotus),  Beyond  this  extensive  backwater,  on  a  grassy  island  of  the 
river,  lies  the  hamlet  Tab^ilt,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  another 
ddabay,  of  the  name  of  Abaten.  Here  the  extensive  backwaters  after  a 
little  while  cease,  and  allow  the  river  itself  to  approach-  the  sandy  downs, 
which  in  this  spot  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  They  thus  afforded 
myself  and  the  Sheikh's  nephew  a  fine  view  over  the  river,  which  here 
forms  a  "large  island,"  designated  by  this  very  name,  *'autel-mak- 
k6ren  ;  "  or  "  imakk6ren ; "  it  often  forms  the  -camping-ground  for  Tuarek 
tribes.  The  sandy  downs,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  swampy  back- 
waters, the  indented  outline  of  which  gave  to  our  march  a  very  indistinct 
direction,  and  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  dreary  rising-ground 
on  our  left.  The  difficulties,  however,  after  a  while  became  more  serious 
than  ever,  for  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow  dyke,  destined 
to  keep  back  the  water  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  swamp.  For  the  people  of  Timbtiktu,  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
swampy  grounds,  were  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  until  we  approached 
the  opposite  shore,  when  we  found  that  the  dyke  was  intersected  by  a 
narrow  channel,  over  which  it  was  dangerous  to  leap  our  horses ;  and 
although  my  own  horse  accomplished  the  feat  with  success,  many  of  the 
others  refused  to  do  so,  so  that  most  of  the  people  preferred  making 
their  way  through  the  swamp.  As  for  myself,  it  was  highly  interesting 
to  me,  thus  to  become  aware  of  all  the  various  features  of  this  whole 
formation,  although  for  the  sake  of  comfort  we  ought  to  have  kept 
further  inland. 

When  we  at  length  left  this  swampy  ground  behind  us,  everything 
bore  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  we  were  approaching  another  little 
centre  of  life  in  this  neglected  tract,  which,  from  a  certain  degree  of 
civilisation,  has  almost  relapsed  into  a  state  of  total  barbarism.  Dykes 
made  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  places  where  the  byrgu,  the  rank 
grass  of  the  river,  was  passed  through  a  slight  fire  in  order  to  obtain 
honey  from  the  stalks  thus  deprived  of  the  small  leaves,  were  succeeded 
by  small  fields  of  tobacco  and  wheat.  Nay,  even  barley  was  seen,  an 
almost  unheard  of  article  in  the  whole  of  these  regions.  Meanwhile, 
the  deep  channels  made  for  irrigating  these  grounds  showed  a  degree 
of  industry  which  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  At  present,  of  course, 
they  were  dry,  the  stubble  of  the  wheat  and  barley  alone  remaining  in 
the  fields,  irrigation  being  employed  only  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
river,  when  the  water  closely  approaches  these  grounds. 
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Here,  where  an  open  branch  of  the  river  was  seen  dividing  into  two 
smaller  arms,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  town  of  Bamba,  or  rather  of  its 
date-palms,  which  waved  their  feathery  foliage  over  a  sandy  promontory. 
However,  the  sky  was  by  no  means  clear.  Soon  we  reached  this  spot, 
and  I  was  highly  delighted  at  seeing  again  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
date-palm,  having  scarcely  beheld  a  single  one  since  leaving  Kan6. 
The  trees  on  the  western  side  of  the  village  are  formed  into  groups, 
and  in  their  neglected  state,  with  the  old  dry  leaves  hanging  down  from 
under  the  fresh  ones,  formed  a  very  picturesque  spectacle.  On  the 
east  side,  also,  where  we  were  encamped,  close  to  a  magnificent 
tamarind,  were  two  tall  slender  specimens  of  this  majestic  tree ;  but 
altogether  there  were  scarcely  more  than  forty  full-grown  date-palkns. 
They  are  said  to  furnish  a  good  kind  of  fruit,  but,  not  having  tasted 
them  myself,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  quality. 

The  village,  at  present,  consists  of  about  two  hundred  huts,  built  of 
mattings,  and  oval-shaped ;  for,  besides  a  small  mosque,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  clay  buildings,  or  rather  magazines,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  B^bd  Ahmed,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy,  who 
generally  resides  here ;  at  present,  however,  he  was  absent. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  place  at  present ;  but  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  it  was  of  much  more  importance  three  centuries  ago,  as 
it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Songhay ;  and  its  situation 
— at  a  point  where  the  river,  from  having  been  spread  at  least  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year  over  a  surface  of  several  miles,  is  shut  in  by 
steep  banks  and  compressed  at  the  narrowest  point  to  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  yards — must  have  been  of  the  highest  importance,  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  region  along  this  large  navigable  river  was 
comprised  under  the  rule  of  a  mighty  kingdom  of  great  extent,  and 
even  afterwards,  when  it  had  become  a  province  of  Morocco. 

This  was  evidently  the  reason  why  the  place  was  fortified  at  that 
time,  and  probably  it  had  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  constantly  occupied 
by  a  garrison,  which  accounts  for  the  Tuarek,  even  at  the  present  day, 
calling  the  whole  place  by  the  name  of  Kdsba.  It  also  serves  to  explain 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  population  of  the  village,  even  at  the  present 
time,  consists  of  Rumd,  the  progeny  of  the  musketeers  who  conquered 
this  province  for  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  But,  while  in  former  times 
they  were  the  ruling  race,  at  present  they  drag  on  a  rather  miserable 
existence,  the  protection  of  the  Kunta  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend 
them  against  the  daily  contributions  levied  upon  them  by  the  over- 
bearing rulers  of  the  desert.  A  short  time  previously  the  chief  Saddktu 
had  driven  away  almost  all  their  cattle. 

While  awaiting  the  camels,  I  sat  down  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the 
steep  bank,  which  here  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
enjoyed  the  splendid  view  over  that  great  watery  highroad  of  West- 
Central  Africa.  The  waves  of  the  river  were  raised  by  a  strong  wind, 
and  off*ered  considerable  resistance  to  some  light  boats  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore.  My  companions  soon  observed  the  interest 
which  I  took  in  the  scene,  and  my  amiable  friend,  the  Sheikh's  nephew, 
joined  me  here  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  prospect.    He  was  glad  to  find 
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that,  since  we  were  fairly  proceeding  on  our  journey,  my  mind  had 
become  far  easier  and  more  cheerful.  He  often  spoke  with  me  about 
my  happy  return  to  my  native  country;  and  I  expressed  to  him  the 
wish  that  he  might  accompany  me,  and  witness  for  himself  some  of  the 
achievements  of  Europeans.  He  had  been  to  this  place  several  times 
before,  and  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  river,  which,  from  spreading  out  over  flat  swampy  shores 
with  numerous  backwaters,  vdth  a  few  exceptions,  here  becomes  com- 
pressed between  high  banks  ;  and  he  again  repeated  to  me  his  account 
of  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  at  T6saye,  where  a  stone  might 
easily  be  thrown  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
river  was  so  deep,  that  a  line  made  from  the  narrow  strips  of  a  whole 
bullock's  skin  was  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  bottom. 

While  thus  cheerfully  enjoying  the  interesting  scenery,  we  were 
joined  by  several  Rum^  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  rather  disturbed 
our  silent  contemplation.  But  their  own  character  was  not  wholly 
uninteresting;  for  several  of  them  were  distinguished  from  the  common 
Songhay  people  by  the  glossy  lustre  and  the  lighter  hue  of  their  skin  ; 
their  features  also  were  more  regular,  and  their  eyes  more  expressive. 
Ail  of  them  wore,  as  an  outward  token  of  their  descent,  a  red  bandage 
about  two  inches  wide  over  the  shawl  which  covered  the  upper  part  of 
their  face,  and  a  leathern  belt  hanging  loose  over  the  right  shoulder, 
ready  to  be  fastened  round  the  waist  at  the  first  signal  of  danger. 
Several  of  them  were  also  distinguished  by  their  better  style  of  dress, 
which  betokened  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  As  for 
smoking,  all  the  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  thisgreat  river  seemed 
to  be  equally  fond  of  it.  The  pipe  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  their  mouth. 
While  smoking,  they  keep  their  mouth  covered,  after  the  fashion  which 
they  have  learnt  from  the  Tuarek.  The  head  of  the  pipe  sticks  out 
from  below  the  shawl. 

At  length  the  camels  arrived.  They  had  been  called  back  by  mistake 
from  the  upper  road  which  they  were  pursuing,  into  the  difficult 
swampy  ground  which  we  ourselves  had  traversed.  A  large  comfortable 
dwelling  of  matting,  or  "btige,"  as  it  is  called,  was  erected  on  the 
sandhills,  for  the  Sheikh  and  his  companions ;  but  I  had  my  tent  pitched 
near  the  fine  group  of  date-palms. 

Here  we  remained  the  following  day,  when  I  was  roused  at  a  very 
early  hour  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  in  Bamba,  which  could  not  but 
recall  to  my  mind  the  fate  of  the  enterprising  but  unfortunate  Mungo 
Park,  who  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  stayed  here  a  couple  of  hours 
in  order  to  provide  himself  with  fowls,  and  thus  to  have  given  leisure 
to  the  Tuarek,  lower  down  the  river,  to  collect  together  and  impede  his 
passage  ;  a  story  which  is  also  related  with  regard  to  G6g6  and  some 
other  places  along  the  river ;  though  it  is  more  probable  that  his  chief 
reason  for  making  a  halt  near  the  principal  places  along  the  river,  was 
to  open  communication  with  the  natives,  and  more  particularly  in  order 
to  make  astronomical  observations. 

Rising  at  an  early  hour,  while  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  I  enjoyed 
^n  hour's  pleasing  reverie  on  my  favourite  rock  of  the  previous  day 
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overhanging  the  river.  Although  in  full  agitation  the  day  before,  this, 
morning  its  surface  was  unruffled,  and  several  boats  were  crossing  over 
towards  the  island. 

I  afterwards  called  upon  my  protector.  One  of  his  younger  brothers, 
Sidi  flemln,  had  the  preceding  day  come  to  pay  him  a  visit  as  he  vvas 
passing  through  this  country,  and  when  I  was  ascending  the  sandy  hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  their  matting  'dwelling  had  been  erfected,  he  came 
out  to  meet  me,  and  complimented  me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  He 
was  a  respectable  man,  with  a  very  pleasing  countenance,  and  had  with 
him  his  son,  a  most  beautiful  boy  of  seven  years. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  noble  family  this  was.  They  were 
all  sons  of  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Kunti,  the  chief  who  received  Major 
Laing  in  Azaw^d.  First,  Mukhtar,  Baka^y's  elder  brother,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father  when  that  chief  had  succumbed  to  an  epidemic  fever 
which  raged  in  Azavv^d,  just  at  the  time  of  Major  Laing's  arrival,  and 
who  died  in  1847;  then  Sidi  Mohammed,  a  man  v^dth  a  truly  princely 
demeanour;  then  El  Bakdy  himself ;  next,  'Abidin,  likewise  well  deserv- 
ing the  distinguished  position  of  a  chief,  although  he  differed  in  politics 
from  El  Bak^y;  then  H^mma,  a  man  with  whom  I  did  not  become 
personally  acquainted,  but  who  was  represented  by  all  as  a  noble  man ; 
Sidi  Ilemin ;  Bib^  Ahmed ;  and  Sidi  Ammer.  This  latter  is  the 
youngest,  but  certainly  not  the  least  noble  of  the  family.  While  on  a 
visit  to  S6koto,  together  with  his  brother  El  Bakdy,  he  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  people,  and  obtained  their  favour  more  generally, 
than  his  elder  brother.  Alaw^te  is  the  only  member  ot  this  family, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  his  learning,  does  not  seem  to  contribute 
much  to  its  honour;  but,  even  in  his  case,  we  mu§t  take  into  account 
the  customs  of  the  country,  and  not  judge  of  him  according  to  our  views 
of  nobility. 

The  light  dwelling  which  had  been  erected  for  my  protector,  simple 
as  it  was,  was  spacious  and  elegant,  affording  a  very  cool  resting-place 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.     It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  measuring  about 
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constructed  are  very  large  and  excellently  woven,  the  huts  being  sup- 
ported by  a  framework  of  slender  bushes.  But  the  hut,  although  very 
pleasant,  was  too  crowded,  and,  during  the  hot  hours  of  noon,  I  retired 
to  a  group  of  magnificent  gerredh  trees,  which  overshaded  the 
cemetery,  lying  at  the  southern  side  of  the  village,  and,  interwoven  by 
a  dense  growth  of  creepers,  afforded  a  most  agreeable  shade,  such  as 
I  had  never  before  observed  in  the  case  of  this  tree. 

Together  with  the  adjoining  tobacco  fields,  which  were  just  exhibiting 
their  freshest  green,  this  cemetery  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
barren  country  further  north,  which,  although  broken  by  a  dhaye,  or 
pond,  of  considerable  size,  and  excellently  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  has  neither  trees  nor  bushes,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
isolated  date-palms  surrounding  the  border  of  the  pond. 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  inhabitants  a 
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small  supply  of  rice  and  butter,  as  they  asserted  that  their  means  were 
so  reduced  that  they  were  sustaining  themselves  entirely  on  byrgu,  or 
native  grass ;  but  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  made  this  statement 
through  fear  of  the  Tuarek.  At  all  events,  tobacco  was  the  only  article 
they  offered  for  sale,  the  tobacco  of  Bamha,  called  *'  sheriklye,"  being 
far-famed  along  the  Niger,  and  much  sought  after,  although  it  is  not 
so  good  as  the  "t^bow^,"  the  tobacco  of  £gedesh.  Of  byrgu,  they 
have  an  unlimited  supply;  and  I  tasted  here  the  honey  water  which 
they  prepare  from  it,  but  found  it  insipid,  besides  being  slightly  purgative, 
not  unlike  the  maddi,  or  gcSreba  water,  in  Hausa. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  DESERT. — COUNTRY  ALONG  THE  BORDER  OF  THE  RIVER. — GREATEST 

NARROWING.— SOUTH-EASTERLY  BEND. 

A  SLIGHT  fall  of  rain,  and  then  a  thunderstorm,  which,  however, 
passed  over  our  heads  without  discharging  itself,  delayed  our  departure 
in  the  afternodh ;  and  the  camels  having  been  sent  to  a  great  distance 
for  a  little  pasture,  it  was  past  five  o'clock  when  we  left  our  camping* 
ground.  A  numerous  crowd  of  Ruml,  Songhay,  and  fm6shagh  having 
assembled  to  witness  my  departure,  I  distributed  a  good  many  small 
presents  among  them,  reserving  the  few  articles  of  value  which  I  still 
possessed  for  mightier  chiefs. 

Having  crossed,  after  a  march  of  two  miles,  a  backwater  much  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  at  present  almost  dry,  we  had  the  f^ddama  or 
bot-ha  of  the  river  close  on  our  right,  while  the  open  water  was  at  about 
an  hour's  march  distance.  Here  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation 
was  seen,  a  good  many  grounds  for  com  and  tobacco  being  laid  out  and 
connected  with  the  river  by  channels,  through  which  the  water  during 
the  highest  state  of  the  inundation  approached  closely,  and  rendered 
irrigation  very  easy ;  but  unfortunately  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  rising  in 
a  tremendous  battery  of  clouds,  and  enveloping  the  whole  country  in  a 
dense  mass  of  sand,  did  not  allow  ol  any  exact  observations  being 
made.  The  many  channels  which  here  intersected  our  road,  proved  a 
disagreeable  hindrance  in  our  hurried  march,  and  although  the  clouds 
passed  by  without  bringing  any  rain,  yet  darkness  set  in  before  we  had 
reached  our  destination,  and  to  my  great  disappointment  prevented  my 
noticing  the  whole  character  of  the  district. 

But  the  inconvenience  soon  increased  when  we  entered  upon  the 
swampy,  grassy  border  of  the  river ;  for  although  a  smaU  fire,  on  the 
dry  shore  to  oiir  left,  held  out  to  my  companions,  who  were  travelling 
almost  without  supplies,  the  prospect  of  a  rather  poor  supper,  a  long 
line  of  fires  in  the  midst  of  the  river  promised  them  better  fare.  Withr 
put  regarding,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  and  the  darkness 
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of  the  night,  we  madfc  straight  for  them.  My  friends  were  not  even 
deterred,  when  we  feach^d  a  narrow  dyke  scarcely  fit  for  one  horse,  and 
in  great  decay,  and  which  the  guide  declared  to  be  the  only  path  leading 
through  a  sheet  of  water  separating  us  from  the  encampment.  Thus, 
we  boldly  entered  upon  this  dyke,  but  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few 
hundred  yards,  when  it  was  pronounced,  even  by  these  people,  so  well 
accustomed  to  an  amphibious  life,  to  be  totally  impracticable,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps.  While  engaged  in  this  most 
dangerous  proceeding,  my  servant,  the  Gatrdni,  met  with  a  serious 
accident,  falling,  with  his  horse,  down  the  dyke  into  the  wat^r;  and 
although,  with  his  native  agility,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  himself, 
with  a  few  contusions,  from  his  unpleasant  situation,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  horse  out  from  the  hollow  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  my  companions  asserting  that  it  was  dead,  and  wanting  to  leave 
it  behind.  At  length  we  got  away  from  the  dyke,  and  finding  a  ford 
through  the  water,  we  reached  the  encampment,  whidi  was  pitched  on 
a  narrow  neck  of  grassy  land,  and  completely  dazzled  us  with  the  glare 
of  its  many  fires,  coming,  as  we  did,  out  of  the  darkness.  From  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  two  hamlets  of  Songhay,  called  Inz&mmen 
and  Takankfimte,  were  visible  likewise  by  their  fires. 

The  encampment  belonged  to  some  K^l  e*  Stik,  who  manifested  a  rather 
thievish  disposition ;  and,  although  not  altogether  inhospitable,  they 
were  unable  to  treat  my  companions  well,  as  in  the  swampy  lowland 
there  was  an  entire  want  of  firewood.  It  was  one  of  those  encamp- 
ments which  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  ruin  my  health,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  dew  which  fell  during  the  night.  Meanwhile 
my  servant,  who  was  a  most  faithful  person,  was  searching  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  for  his  pistols,  which  in  his  fall  he  had  lost  in  the 
swamp. 

Friday  J  May  26. — While  my  companions  still  lagged  behind  in  order 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  lost  suppe!r  by  a  good  breakfast,  I  set 
off  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  swampy  ground ; 
and  fearing  lest  we  might  again  be  entangled  in  these  interminable  low 
grounds,  we  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river  over  the 
gentle  sandy  downs,  bare  at  first,  but  afterwards  clad  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  dry  grass.  But  some  of  our  companions,  who  overtook 
us,  would  not  allow  us  to  pursue  our  north-easterly  direction,  and  led 
us  back  again  to  the  border  of  a  broad  swampy  sheet  of  water,  which 
is  called  Ter^art,  and  at  this  spot  formed  a  shallow  water  full  of  water- 
plants  and  geese,  but  gradually  vddening  to  a  very  extensive  swamp, 
which  again  increased  to  a  large  open  branch.  The  river,  however, 
which  was  now  almost  at  its  lowest  level,  must  present  a  very  different 
aspect  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  when  the  downs  of 
snow-white  sand,  which  at  present  separated  the  principal  trunk  from 
the  swamp,  must  appear  like  a  narrow  sandbank  in  the  midst  of  the 
water. 

Behind  these  downs,  but  separated  from  the  main  branch  by  a  smaller 
creek,  called  "  the  false  river,"  EghIrr€u-n-blho,  lies  the  hamlet  £gedesh 
which  at  the  present  ^^aspp  was  deserted^  th^  ^habitfin^  being  scat- 
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tered  over  the  idands  in  the  river.  The  three  villages  Garbime, 
£m-n-Tab6rak,  and  Nsherifen,  are  situated  on  its  opposite  southern 
bank. 

Exchanging  at  this  remarkable  spot  our  east-north-easterly  direction 
jfor  an  east-south-easterly  one,  we  encamped  after  a  march  of  three 
miles  and  a  half,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  underwood"  which 
girded  its  shores,  and  after  a  short  time,  we  were  here  joined  by  El  Bakly. 
A  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  this  place,  at  the  downs  called  Ghadir, 
this  large  backwater  joins  the  river,  and  here,  when  we  pursued  our 
march  in  the  afternoon,  we  ascended  for  a  while  a  higher  level,  consisting 
of  sandstone  rock  in  a  state  of  great  decomposition  ;  but  after  a  march 
of  three  miles,  again  descended  to  its  shores,  the  river  being  here  full  of 
green  islands,  with  plenty  of  fine  cattle.  Two  miles  further  on,  we  en- 
camped in  a  place  called  Tewllaten,  or  StewUaten,  at  the  side  of  a 
rather  poor  encampment  of  the  K6l-Tebank6rit.  Notwithstanding  their 
poor  condition,  the  people  slaughtered  two  oxen  on  our  behalf. 

I  had  this  day  still  further  cause  to  feel  satisfied  that  we  were  travel- 
ling along  the  north,  and  not  along  the  south  side  of  the.  river,  for  while 
we  ourselves  had  but  a  slight  shower,'  besides  summer  lightning  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  considerable  fall 
of  rain  took  place  beyond  the  river  in  Ariblnda. 

Before  we  started  I  began  conversing  with  the  people  of  the  encamp- 
ment (the  chief  of  whom,  a  man  of  renowmed  valour,  is  called  Ham- 
maUti)  in  a  cheerful  manner.  Whereupon  they  praised  me  as  an 
excellent  man,  but  made  at  the  same  time  the  candid  avowal  that  the 
preceding  night,  when  I  did  not  speak  a  word,  they  felt  a  great  anti- 
pathy towards  me. 

Having  proceeded  at  a  tolerable  rate  as  far  as  this  place,  we  here 
once  more  elapsed  into  our  usual  slow  mode  of  progress ;  and  after  a 
short  march  of  scarcely  three  miles  over  a  ground  strewn  with  pebbles 
and  small  stones,  and  clad  only  with  scanty  vegetation,  we  encamped 
close  to  the  steep  bank  which  descended  towards  the  river  opposite  the 
island  of  Zamgoy,  for  here  we  were  told  was  the  residence  of  Sadlktu, 
the  chief  who  had  levied  such  heavy  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Bamba.  As  the  country  itself  did  not  present  any  features  of  interest, 
it  was  some  recompense  to  me  for  the  delay  we  met  with  in  this  place, 
that  the  character  of  the  river  was  remarkable ;  and  in  order  to  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  possible,  I  prepared  myself  a  resting-place  on  the  slope  of 
the  bank,  which  was  thickly  overgrown  with  small  trees. 

It  is  here  that  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district  through  which  the 
river  takes  its  course  is  first  perceptible.  The  western  end  of  a  small 
island  is  entirely  surrounded  by  large  granite  blocks,  which  have  given 
to  the  island  the  remarkable  name  of  Tah6nt-n-6ggish,  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  even  the  natives  themselves  regard  this  place,  for  him  who 
comes  down  the  river,  as  the  "entrance-rock,"  or  the  beginning  of  the 
rocky  district. 

The  island  of  Zamgoy  lies  nearer  to  the  southern  shore,  and  seems  to 
be  of  considerable  extent,  densely  clothed  with  trees,  and  containing  a 
£mall  hamlet,  or  ^dabay.    Besides  the  view  of  the  river,  and  a  walk  now 
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and  then  over  the  desert  ground  in  our  neighbourhood,  wh^re  I  observed 
the  ruins  of  some  stone  dwelUngs,  I  had  plenty  of  occupation  during 
this  and  the  three  following  days  which  we  remained  here,  in  convers- 
ing with  the  natives. 

Sad^ktu  himself  was  very  unwell,  and  greatly  wanted  my  medical 
assistance ;  but  after  I  had  made  him  feel  the  efficacy  of  my  medicines 
so  strongly  that  he  declared  every  evil  to  be  removed  from  his  body,  he 
did  not  reward  my  zeal  with  so  much  as  a  drop,  of  milk.  I  therefore 
could  not  help  observing,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  subjects,  that  he  was 
the  most  niggardly  chief  I  had  ever  met  with.  There  were,  however, 
others  who  were  more  social  and  communicative,  if  not  more  liberal, 
than  this  chief.  There  was,  first,  a  wealthy  and  good-looking  man  of 
the  name  of  Jemll,  of  the  K6l-Burrum  or  the  people  of  Burrum,  who 
evidently  originate  in  a  mixture  of  free  Sqnghay  people  and  Im6shagh, 
and  he  himself  seemed  to  unite  in  a  certain  degree,  the  qualities  of 
these  different  nations,  while  his  rich  dress  and  his  embonpoint  proved 
that  he  was  not  an  austere  inhabitant  of  the  desert.  A  great  deal  of 
trouble  was  caused  me  by  another  man  of  the  name  of  Simsim,  the  son 
of  Sidi  Ammer,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers,  a  very  rich  Am6shagh, 
who  was  totally  blind,  but  who,  nevertheless,  expected  me  to  restore 
his  sight ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  my  friend  £1  Bak^y  confirmed  him 
in  this  belief,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  some  handsome  presents  for 
himself. 

This  person  also  had  the  stately  appearance  peculiar  to  all  these 
easterly  Tuarek,  who  seem  to  have  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoil 
of  the  native  Songhay  population,  the  latter  having  in  a  great  measure 
been  reduced  by  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  Almost  aU  of  them 
had  a  very  proud  bearing,  but  nevertheless,  upon  nearer  acquaintance, 
they  proved  to  be  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition ;  and  although  of  a  wild 
character  and  of  warlike  propensities,  they  have  an  easy  temper,  and 
are  not  difficult  to  manage. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  from  whom  Saddktu  had  taken 
seventy  cows  and  ten  slaves,  joined  us  here,  in  the  endeavour  to  recover 
their  property.  They  earnestly  begged  me  to  be  the  mediator  between 
them  and  that  hostile  chief ;  and  I  \yas  very  glad  when,  after  a  good 
deal  of  dispute,  the  chief  returned  half  of  the  spoil.  It  was  here  also 
that  I  learnt  that  the  whole  population  of  Air,  under  the  command  of 
H^j  *Abdtiwa,  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Dinnik,  or  Awelim- 
miden-w6n-Bodh^,  and  the  Ar6wan,  or  K6l-ger6s.  The  tribe  of  the 
K6l-faddye  enjoy  a  great  name  in  this  region  ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
former  times,  they  occupied  a  much  more  conspicuous  position  than 
they  do  at  present.  Even  El  Bakiy  himself  had  taken  a  wife  from  that 
tribe ;  and  I  was  also  informed  here  that  they  lay  claim  to  a  descent 
from  sherlfs. 

We  had  a  storm  almost  every  day  during  our  stay  in  this  place ;  but 
although  we  ourselves  had  very  little  else  than  a  disagreeable  sand* 
wind,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  Aribinda*  In  one 
of  these  thunderstorms  we  nearly  lost  our  camels,  which,  headed  by  one 
ol  their  companions  that  had  lately  come  from  Azaw^d,  were  making 
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straight  for  that  district,  their  beloved  home,   and  had  proceeded  a 
distance  of  some  miles,  before  they  were  overtaken. 

Wednesday^  May  31. — At  length  we  pursued  our  journey,  but  only 
for  a  short  march  of  two  hours  ;  and  I  was  so  disgusted  at  the  repeated 
delays  and  sham  travelling,  that  I  prayed  earnestly  that  the  Almighty 
would  speedily  deliver  me  from  this  sort  of  bondage.  Throughout  our 
march,  the  bare  desert,  here  consisting  of  stony  ground,  torn  by  many 
small  channels,  closely  crept  up  to  the  fertile  bed  of  the  river,  where  a 
green  swampy  lowland  girded  the  present  reduced  sheet  of  water. 
Amongst  the  stones'  with  which  the  ground  was  covered,  fine  white  and 
red  striped  rock  was  discernible ;  and  I  observed  another  island,  with 
a  rocky  point,  towards  the  west. 

The  ground  where  we  encamped  was  bleak  in  the  extreme,  without  any  < 
shade,  although  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us  there  was  a  fine  grove 
of  gerredh ;  but  as  these  trees  adorned  a  cemetery,  my  companions,  from 
superstitious  motives,  were  too  much  afraid  to  choose  that  place  for  their 
encampment.  '  Although  our  camping-ground  was  excessively  hot,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  water  of  the  river  so  pleasantly  cool  at 
a  time  when  the  sun  was  high,  and  could  only  attribute  this  phenome- 
non to  the  rocky  character  of  the  channel  and  to  its  considerable  depth. 
Nevertheless,  crocodiles,  as  well  as  river-horses,  were  numerous. 

In  this  unprotected  ground  we  remained  not  only  this  but  the  follow- 
ing day,  although  the  place  was  as  uncomfortable  for  the  people,  who 
were  almost  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it  was  detrimental  to 
the  animals,  who  found  nothing  to  eat  here.  The  Sheikh  had  gone  in 
the  morning  to  visit  Sad^tu,  in  the  island  of  Zamgoy,  and  from  thence 
did  not  join  us  until  late  in  the  evening.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days 
we  had  had ;  and  it  was  here  that,  about  noon,  we  discovered  in  my 
tent  a  large,  black,  poisonous  arachnaa^  or  spider,  the  body  of  which 
measured  almost  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  like  my  companions 
from  Timbuktu  had  never  seen.  The  Tuarek  were  so  disgusted  at  the 
sight,  that  while  I  was  looking  attentively  at  it,  after  we  had  killed  it, 
they  threw  it  hastily  away  with  their  swords,  so  that  I  did  not  see  it 
again  ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  and  abominable 
creature  to  be  found  in  these  regions. 

The  excessive  heat  rendered  a  thunderstorm  which  we  had  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  highly  acceptable,  especially  as  the  heavy 
gale  was  followed  by  a  light  rain,  which  greatly  relieved  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sandy  soil.  It  was  highly  amusing  to  me  to  observe  also, 
this  time,  that  although  a  large  leathern  tent  had  been  pitched  for  the 
Sheikh,  nevertheless,  as  was  always  the  case  when  a  thunderstorm  arose, 
everybody  hastened  to  carry  his  treasures,  especially  the  saddles  and 
books,  under  cover  of  my  small  European  tent,  which  had  now  withstood 
more  than  four  years*  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  was  mended  and 
patched  in  such  a  manner  that  the  original  material  was  scarcely 
discernible. 

Ffiday^June  2. — ^We  at  length  left  this  place,  but  only  to  move  on  a 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  an  encampment  of  a  wealthy  man  of 
the  name  of  Sidi  Ilemln,  who,  although  not  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
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Fdlbe,  was  living  amongst  the  Tuarek,  and  had  been  settled.in  the  place 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  contrast  between  the  open  river,  bordered 
by  the  green  grassy  lowlands,  which  at  present  had  been  laid  bare  by  the 
retiring  waters,  and  the  bleak  desert  which  closely  approached  it,  was 
very  remarkable,  especially  a  short  distance  before  we  reached  the 
encampment,  where  an  extensive  sandy  eminence  excluded  for  a  while 
the  view  of  the  river,  and  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  of  the  poisonous 
fernAn,  and  the  short  herbage  called  "  ellob,"  made  one  fancy  oneself 
transported  into  the  heart  of  the  desert. 

Along  the  former  part  of  our  road  the  low  shore  of  the  river  had  been 
clothed  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  b^rgu,  but  here  there  was  none, 
and  the  poor  camels  again  fared  very  badly.  In  the  whole  of  this  district 
along  the  river,  where  trees  are  very  scanty,  the  camel  is  reduced  to  the 
diet  of  byrgu,  although  it  by  no  means  agrees  with  animals  accustomed 
to  the  food  of  the  young  acacia  trees  and  the  dry  herbage  of  the  desert. 
All  circumstances  considered,  my  camels  were  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  there  was  good  reason  for  my  kind  friend  and  protector  looking 
about  for  some  fresh  animals  to  enable  me  to  reach  more  favoured 
regions.  He  therefore  determined  to  set  out  from  this  point  to  the 
nearest  of  his  "  kissib,"  or  herds  of  camels,  while  we  were  to  wait  for 
him  at  a  place  called  Tin-sherlfen. 

'  The  river,  which,  in  its  present  state,  was  about  nine  hundred  yards 
from  our  camp,  had  here  a  very  shallow,  and  not  at  all  an  imposing 
appearance,  although  a  few  miles  below  it  enters  a  very  rocky  district, 
where  it  is  enclosed  by  steep  banks  and  broken  by  islets  and  cliffs. 
Four  boats  were  lying  on  the  shore.    The  place  was  called  Ig6maren, 

The  encampment  of  Sidi  Ilemfn  was  large,  consisting  of  very  spacious 
leathern  tents,  where  Tuarek  and  Ffilbe,  and  some  Arabs  also,  were 
living  together  in  peaceful  community.  Although  they  are  tolerably 
Wealthy,  they  have  only  asses,  and  no  horses.  A  good  many  Tuarek 
joined  us  here  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and,  while  I  rewarded  the  most 
respectable  amongst  them  with  a  small  present  of  some  kind  or  other, 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  a  more  powerful  lord  of  the  name  of 
Miki,  the  son  of  El^sa  ;  and  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  satisfy  his 
companion,  or  *'6nhad,"  who,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  Europe,  raised 
his  pretensions  much  higher  than  his  master. 

The  blind  Simsim  also  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  and  troubled 
Jne  not  a  little  with  begging  a  remedy  for  his  blindness.  Among  other 
chiefs,  there  was  one  whose  name  seemed  to  me  rather  remarkable,  as 
he  called  himself  El  f  sfahAni ;  but  what'  he  or  his  ancestors  had  to  do 
with  the  famous  town  of  Isfahan,  I  could  not  make  out.  Sidi  flemfn 
treated  us  well  with  a  number  of  large  dishes  of  rice,  but  the  food  being 
prepared  without  any  salt,  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  it,  and  was  the  more 
grateful  at  being  furnished  in  the  evening  with  a  rich  supply  of  milk. 

Saturday^  June  3. — ^While  my  protector  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  desert,  I,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  continued  my  journey 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  now  almost  become  a  second 
home  to  me,  and  with  its  many  back  waters,,  islands,  and  cliffs,  afforded 
me  a  never  failing  source  of  interest.    About  half  a  mile  beyond  our 
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encampment  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  settlement  or  dwelling- 
-place, after  which  the  sandy  downs  receded  a  Httle  from  the  bank, 
affording  comfortable  ground  for  a  good  ntimber  of  Tuarek  encamp- 
ments. Having  then  left  on  our  right  an  extensive  swampy  lowland, 
which,  during  the  highest  state,  of  the  river^  becomes  inundated,  we 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district,  through  which  the  river  has 
to  pass.  After  a  very  short  march,  we  encamped  in  a  place  called  Him- 
berfmme,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  my  friend  Mohammed  ben 
Khott^r. 

The  slope  where  we  halted  was  very  handsomely  adorned  with  fine 
shady  tab6rak,  and  the  river  was  here  free  from  rocks,  being  divided 
into  two  branches  by  a  low  sandbank,  while  a  mile  higher  up  a  mighty 
kdge  of  granite  rocks  projected  into  the  water.  But  about  one  thousand 
yards  below  our  halting  place,  the  river  presented  a  very  wild  aspect,  a 
considerable  rocky  island,  consisting  of  immense  granite  blocks,  together 
with  a  rocky  ledge  projecting  from  the  high  bank,  shutting  in  half  the 
breadth  of  the  river,  and  forcing  it,  with  a  direction  from  S.  30°  E.  to 
N.  30**  W.,  into  a  channel  of  probably  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  broad.  This  remarkable  place,  where  the  river,  when  it  is 
full,  must  form  a  very  powerful  current,  is  called  Tinilshiden. 

The  heat  of  the  day  having  passed  by,  we  continued  our  march, 
"cutting  off  the  bend  of  the  river  over  a  ground  which  was  at  first  bare 
and  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  after  a  while  became  overgrown  with 
stunted  talha  trees,  a  few  siwik,  and  a  great  profusion, of  retem ;  till, 
after  a  march  of  two  miles,  the  river  again  approached  on  our  right, 
being  here  free  from  rocks  and  bordered  by  a  grassy  lowland  richly  clad 
with  the  famous  byrgu.  On  our  left,  a  few  tobacco  plantations  gave 
proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  although 
on  this  side  only  a  nomadic  encampment  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  a  hamlet  appeared.  The  whole  of  this  district  belongs 
to  Tin-sherifen. 

As  the  river  takes  here  a  very  winding  course,  meandering  along 
between  steep  banks,  we  again  left  it  at  some  distance  on  our  right, 
ascifending  from  a  low  swampy  inlet  upon  higher  ground,  where  we 
passed  another  Tuarek  encampment,  and  then,  as  , darkness  was 
setting  in,  we  again  descended  to  the  green  shore,  where  the  river 
seemed  to  be  obstructed  by  islands.  Parallel  with  the  bank,  a  shallow 
grassy  swamp  stretched  along,  and  from  beyond  the  southern  bank,  a 
little  higher  up,  a  village  was  seen.  On  the  largest  of  the  islands, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  the  nearest  to  our  side,  was  the  residence 
of  K^a,  the  father  of  a  young  man  named  S^a,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
El  Bakdy.  This  was  the  reason  why  my  companions,  notwithstanding 
the  darkness  of  the  evening,  and  although  the  island  was  at  present 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  deep  channel,  entertained  the  absurd 
idea  of  crossing  over  to  the  latter.  It  was  only  after  much  uncertainty, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  that  we  decided  upon  encamping  on  the 
narrow  neck  between  the  swamp  and  the  river. 

In  this  place  we  remained  the  four  following  days,  fhy  protector  not 
returning  until  the  third  day,  and  my  patience  was  again  put  to  a  severe 
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trial.  But,  altogether,  the  stay  here  was  not  so  uninteresting,  as  we 
received  a  great  many  visits  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  First,  there  came  K^a,  the  governor  of  the  island, 
a  stately-looking  old  man,  dressed  in  a  fine  white  tobe,  with  a  white 
shawl  round  his  head  Having  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  he 
stated,  without  the  subject  being  brought  forward  by  myself  that  about 
fifty  years  ago,  a  Christian  had  come  down  the  river  in  a  large  boat 
with  a  white  tent,  and  the  river  being  then  full,  had  passed  without 
any  accident  the  rocky  passage  ahead  of  us.  But  he  added  that  the 
K6l-ter^rart  had  attacked  him  at  Zamgoy.  Park  had  passed  this  place 
in  the  morning,  while  he  (K^ra)  was  encamped  with  his  people  on  the 
sandy  downs  of  Aribinda.  This  chief  himself,  although  he  was  not  at 
all  hospitable,  had  really  something  in  his  demeanour  which  might 
indicate  a  descent  from  a  nobler  stock,  but  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  less  noble  tribes  of 
the  Tuarek  in  general.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name 
of  the  whole  district,  Tin-sherffen,  is  taken  from  the  supposed  ori^n  of 
these  people — from  sherifs.  And  here  in  this  district,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  one  of  Burrum,  where  the  great  river,  after  having  made 
this  remarkable  bend  into  the  heart  of  the  desert,  changes  its  easterly 
course  into  a  south-easterly  one,  we  must  evidently  look  for  the  earliest 
Mohammedan  settlers  along  the  Niger. 

I  here  also  first  came  into  more  intimate  relation  with  that  remarkable 
tribe  the  K61  e'  Stik,  who  seem  to  deserve  a  great  deal  of  attention 
among  these  nomadic  tribes,  although  I  am  not  yet  able  to  elucidate  all 
the  points  connected  with  their  history,  for  they  themselves  take  very 
little  interest  in  historical  facts,  and  if  there  exist  written  records  they 
are  not  generally  known.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  these  K6l  e' 
SOk  have  been  so  called  from  a  place,  SCik,  or  at  least  generally  called 
SOk,  situated  at  the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  this  point,  and 
six  from  G6g6,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  place  in 
former  times,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  Sonni  *A1I,  the  great  predecessor  of  the  still  greater  conqueror  Haj 
Mohammed  Askii.  The  original  name  of  this  place  I  did  not  succeed 
in  making  out,  but  it  is  no  doubt  that  very  place  which,  by  El  Bekri* 
and  other  Arab  geographers,  after  the  name  of  the  tribe,  has  been  called 
Tadem6kket,  and  which,  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ruled 
over  this  region. 

This  large  and  well-built  town  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
various  tribes,  although  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  my  informants 
were  right,  when  they  asserted  that  their  ancestors  had  been  living 
there,  together  with  the  Hog^  and  the  K6l-owf,  as  from  this  statement, 

♦  El  Bekri,  who  is  the  only  reliable  authority,  in  the  edition  of  de  Slane, 
p.  181,  etseq.  The  distance  of  nine  days  from  G6g6,  according  to  El  Bekrf, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  rate  for  heavily  laden  caravans,  corresponding  well 
to  six  days  of  light  camels  or  mehara.  See  the  itinerary  from  Tawdt  to  this 
place,  in  the  Appendix.  Of  the  (erroneous)  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
towPj  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 
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if  it  were  true,  we  should  have  in  this  place  a  much  more  remarkable 
example  of  a  community  founded  by  several  Berber  tribes  together, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Agades.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name 
of  Stik  has  settled  upon  this  tribe,  who  still  form  quite  a  separate  body, 
being  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  their  learning  and 
peaceable  pursuits. 

Besides  several  respectable  men  of  this  tribe,  I  received  a  visit  also 
from  Nissaru,  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Khoz^maten. 
She  was  one  of  the  finest  women  that  I  saw  in  this  country.  Her 
decent  apparel  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  her  beauty,  for  over 
her  under-gown  she  wore  an  upper-garment  of  red  and  black  silk,  in 
alternate  strips,  which  she  occasionally  drew  over  her  head.  Her 
features  were  remarkable  for  their  soft  expression  and  regularity,  but 
her  person  rather  inclined  to  corpulency,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Tuarek.  Seeing  that  I  took  an  interest  in  her,  she,  half-jokingly, 
proposed  that  I  should  marry  her ;  and  I  declared  myself  ready  to  take 
her  with  me  if  one  of  my  rather  weak  camels  should  be  found  able  to 
support  her  weight.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  I  presented  her  with  a 
looking-glass,  which  I  was  .always  accustomed  to  give  to  the  most 
handsome  woman  in  an  encampment,  the  rest  receiving  nothing  but 
needles.  She  returned  the  next  day  with  some  of  her  relations,  who 
were  equally  distinguished  by  their  comeliness,  and  who  were  anxious 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  me,  not  less  than  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakly.  These 
noble  Tuarek  ladies  furnished  a  remarkable  example  of  the  extreme 
liberty  which  the  females  belonging  to  this  tribe  enjoy ;  and  I  was 
greatly  astonished  to  see  the  pipe  pass  continually  from  their  mouths  to 
those  of  the  men,  and  from  the  latter  back  again  into  the  mouths  of  the 
women.  In  other  respects,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  surpass  the  female 
portion  of  the  population  of  Tadem6kka,  of  whose  virtue  El  Bekrl 
speaks  in  rather  doubtful  terms. 

Less  agreeable  than  the  company  of  these  people  was  the  arrival  of 
the  blind  Simsim,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  rather  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  having  his  sight  restored,  although  my  friend  had  con- 
trived to  get  from  him  a  present  of  a  camel  and  a  female  slave.  We 
were  here  also  at  length  joined  by  Ahmed  Wad^wi,  the  principal  pupil 
of  the  Sheikh,  whom  I  scarcely  expected  to  see  again  ;  but  being  fully 
aware  of  the  slow  and  deliberate  character  of  his  master,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  could  never  come  too  late.  Altogether  I  was  glad  that 
he  had  arrived,  for  although  apt  to  make  great  pretensions,  and  being 
inspired  with  too  great  zeal  for  his  creed,  he  was  nevertheless  a  cheerful 
and  good-natured  man,  and,  on  account  of  his  considerable  learning 
apd  his  knowledge  of  the  Tuarek  chiefs,  might  be  of  great  service  to  me 
after  having  separated  from  the  Sheikh.  He  had,  besides,  acquired 
some  useful  experience  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
straightforward  and  trustworthy  character  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
treachery  and  cunning  of  an  Arab ;  for  having  in  the  beginning  constantly 
taken  the  part  of.my  former  guide,  Weled  Ammer  WaUti,  against  myself, 
he  had  been  cheated  in  return  for  his  friendship  by  that  rascal,  and  in 
order  to  get  from  him  what  was  due  to  him,  had  been  obliged  to  pursue 
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him  to  Ariblnda.  He  brought  the  news  from  Tlmbtiktu  that  the  rebel 
chief  AUibi,  whom  we  had  been  unable  to  persuade  to  return  to  his 
former  allegiance,  was  collecting  an  army  against  Alktittabu. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  at  Tin-sherifen  the  weather  was  exces- 
sively hot,  the  heat  being  felt  the  more  severely,  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  shade  near  our  encampment;  and  as  my  tent  was  almost 
insupportably  hot,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  shade,  I  wandered  to  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  slope  which  rose  behind  our  encampment, 
and  here  lay  down  under  a  small  hdjilij,  or  tab6rak.  From  this  spot 
I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the  river,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
features,  here  deserved  my  full  attention,  and  even  more  than  I  was 
able  at  the  time  to  bestow  upon  it,  as,  in  the  absence  of  my  protector, 
my  companions  were  rather  anxious  about  my  safety.  My  young  and 
cheerful  friend,  Mohammed  ben  Khott^r,  was  suffering  all  this  time 
from  severe  indisposition,  so  that  I  had  no  one  to  rove  about  with  me. 
A  little  lower  down,  the  road  recedes  from  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a 
short  distance ;  and  hence  I  am  not  able  to  lay  down  the  river,  between 
this  place  and  T6saye,  with  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  it  deserves, 
in  order  to  facilitate  navigation.  Under  other  cfrcumstances,  I  should 
have  made  a  special  drawing  of  this  remarkable  locaHty  on  a  larger 
scale ;  but  the  assertion  of  the  natives,  that  Park  in  his  large  boat  (His 
Majesty's  schooner  Jolida)  had  passed  through  in  December  or  January 
without  accident,  reassured  me  perfectly.  Besides,  as  I  myself  had  to 
travel  all  along  the  bank  of  the  river  by  land,  I  had  to  take  care  not  to 
excite  too  much  the  suspicions  of  the  natives. 

From  this  spot  I  had  a  clear  prospect  over  the  point  where  the  river 
issuing  forth  from  between  the  islands  is  shut  in  by  two  masses  of  rock, 
called,  I  think,  Shab6r  *  and  Barr6r,  which  obstructed  it  like  a  sort  ol 
iron  gate,  although  the  passage  between  them,  especially  at  high  water, 
appeared  to  be  open  and  clear.  In  summer,  however,  daring  the  lowest 
state  of  the  river,  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  sandbank  which  is  formed  a  little  above  this  strait  between  the  island 
and  the  bank.  On  the  island  where  the  chief  Kdla  resided,  also,  a  mass 
of  rock,  which  at  times  in  the  sunlight  of  the  afternoon  appeared  like  a 
snow-white  boulder  of  quartz  rock,  started  forth  Hke  an  artificial  terrace. 
Higher  up  the  river  was  encompassed  in  its  winding  coiu^e  by  steep 
banks ;  but,  in  one  spot  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  the  sandy  downs 
formed  a  recess,  a  low  grassy  headland  or  island  was  formed,  which  at 
the  time  was  enlivened  by  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
was  adorned  by  stately  trees,  especially  a  fine  group  of  dCm-palms ;  for 
dtim-palms  apparently  begin  to  prevail  here,  and  lower  down  the  river 
are  found  occasionally  in  great  numbers.  The  slope  itself,  from  whence 
I  overlooked  this  scenery  consisted  entirely  of  rock.  Quartz  and  mica- 
slates  were  visible  everywhere,  and  an  uninterrupted  ledge  of  the  latter 
mineral  set  right  across  with  an  inclination  towards  ea;st.  The  evenings 
were  beautiful,  and  nothing  afibrded  me  greater  delight  than  to  walk 
along  the  fine  sandy  beach  far  into  the  river.     During  the  lowest  state 

*  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Shab6r  may  not  be  the  name  of  the 
Wsjid  and  not  of  the  rock. 
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of  the  water,  this  beach  forms  a  junction  between  the  mainland  and 
the  island  where  Kdla  resided. 

Our  attention  was  also  attracted  to  some  young  zangway,  the  small 
species  of  alligator,  which  every  evening  raised  their  cry  from  the  swamp 
where  they  were  left  by  their  dams.  It  sounds  like  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  and  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  they  were  bred  purposely  in  this  back- 
water, in  order  that  they  might  not  fall  a  prey  to  some  larger  animal 
in  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TOSAYE,     OR    THE    NARROWING    OF    THE    RIVER. — BURRUM;     ANCIENT 
RELATION  TO  EGYPT. — GREAT  SOUTH-SOUTH-EASTERLY  REACH. 

At  length,  in  the  course  of  the  8th,  my  protector  returned  from  his  herd 
of  camels,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  *'  kissib,"  bringing  with  him  seven 
fresh  camels.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  nobleman  of  the  (;ountry,  and 
a  near  relative  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Sidi  *AlI.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  came  expressly  to  ask  me,  whether  one  of  our  steamboats  would  be 
able  to  cross  this  rocky  passage,  and  I  told  him  that,  as  far  as  I  had 
been  able  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  locality  from  this  point,  I 
thought  there  was  not  much  difficulty  for  a  small  boat  or  launch,  at  least 
during  the  highest  state  of  the  river.  In  the  evening,  he  sent  me  a 
small  bullock  to  cut  up  for  our  journey,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  a 
camel,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  exhausted  of  my  animals, 
and  it  now  appeared  as' if  we  were  fully  prepared  to  pursue  our  journey 
at  a  more  accelerated  rate. 

Fridciy^  June  9. — Having  taken  leave  ol  all  the  new  friends  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  here,  I  started  at  a  rather  late  hour,  first  keep- 
ing along  the  shore,  but  after  having  proceeded  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  yards,  turning  away  and  with  a  north-easterly  direction  entering 
the  stony  slope  of  the  desert  plateau,  which  here  consisted  of  black 
sandstone  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  At  this  spot,  where  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  away  from  the  bank,  the  great  rocky  ledge,  to  which  Barr6r 
belongs,  crosses  the  river.  This  rock  not  being  illumined  to-day  by  the 
sun,  exhibited  the  same  black  character  which  is  peculiar  to  the  whole 
locality,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  intercepts  the  navigation  for  larger 
boats  during  a  great  par^  of  the  year. 

The  bare  rocky  slope  was  succeeded  by  sandy  downs,  which 
surrounded  and  enclosed  small  irregular  vales,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  formed  of  small  black  stones.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  the 
locality  called  Tin-rissen,  where  SadAktu  had  once  vanquished  a 
superior  force  led  by  Akhbi,  who,  notwithstanding  the  close  relation" 
which  subsisted  between  them,  had  come  to  attack  him.  The  women, 
hurrying  forth  from  the  encampment,  had  met  their  kinsfolk  with  bare 
breasts,  which  they  held  forth  to  them  as  having  suckled  their  kindred, 
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and  implored  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  near  relationship,  not  to  shed 
the  blood  of  their  own  kinsmen.  But  this  appeal  for  mercy  being 
without  effect,  Sadaktu  and  his  handful  of  men,  inspired  with  fear 
for  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  fighting  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  had  beaten  the  superior  force  of  his  arrogant  relation,  and 
killed  nine  free  men  of  his  tribe. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  Tin-r^ssen  we  again  reached 
the  river,  at  that  remarkable  place  called  T6saye,  or  T6s6,  ^  where  the 
noble  Niger  is  compressed  between  steep  banks  to  a  breadth  perhaps  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  of  such  a  depth  that,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  the  bottom  has  not  been  found  by  the  natives. 
Here  the  Sheikh,  who,  as  in  general,  had  slept  till  late  in  the  morning, 
overtook  us,  and  seemed  much  interested  when  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  a  small  strong  built  steamer  might  safely  cross  this  obstructed 
passage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  current  being  too  strong,  it  might  be 
assisted  by  chains  fastened  to  the  rocks.  The  locality  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  on  account  of  the  intercourse  between  the  desert  and  the 
province  of  Libtiko,  as  the  Arabs  of  Azawdd  in  general  prefer 
crossing  the  river  at  this  point,  which,  although  very  deep,  is  easily 
passed  by  the  camels  and  cattle,  while  in  other  places  they  have  to 
swim  for  miles. 

Immediately  beyond  this  narrowing  ol  the  river  the  sandy  downs 
cease,  and  a  low  stony  level,  of  black,  dismal  colour,  stretched  out 
before  us.  The  river,  winding  along  this  tract  in  a  north-easterly 
bend,  and  illumined  by  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun,  scarcely  appeared 
to  be  the  same  large  and  noble  stream  which  I  had  admired  higher  up. 
The  black  stony  ground  was  torn  by  several  small  channels,  and  being 
only  sparingly  clad  with  the  sad-looking  poisonous  bush  the  "  fern^n," 
exhibited  a  very  melancholy  appearance.  But  gradually  as  we 
descended  from  this  rough  ground  upon  the  green  shore,  clothed  with 
the  rank  grass  of  the  byrgu,  the  river  again  began  to  widen,  and 
to  assume  its  former  noble  character,  while  a  little  further  on  a  large 
island,  called  "  Adar-n-h^ut,"  was  formed,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel.  We  encamped  opposite  the  place  where 
the  latter  again  joins  the  principal  branch,  and  where,  in  the  present 
low  state  of  the  river,  a  ledge  of  rock  was  seen  projecting  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  water,  and  numerous  isolated  clifi*s  starting 
forth  from  its  middle  course.  I  chose  my  camping-ground  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  among  the  trees,  where  we  found  some 
shelter  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day;  and  I  even  remained  here 
during  the  following  night,  although  all  the  people  tried  to  frighten  me 
with  the  assurance,  that  the  lions  which  infest  the  neighbourhood 
would  not  leave  a  bone  of  my  horses  and  camels. 

We  were  visited  in  this  encampment  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  island,  who,  although  belonging  to  the  mixed  tribe  of  the 
RumA,  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  their  brethren  in*  Bamba. 
Their  chief,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  was  greatly  distinguished 
by  his  fine  glossy  skin,  his  beautiful  black  and  lively  eyes,  and  his 
regular  Circassian  features*    The  dress  of  these  people,  however,  is 
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everywhere  the  same, — ^white  shirts  of  the  commonest  and  coarsest 
make,  sewed  together  of  narrow  strips  (only  persons  of  higher  rank 
adorn  them  with  a  little  silk  embroidery),  and  long  white  trousers, 
besides  a  miserable  bandage  of  native  cotton  tied  round  the  head,  over 
which  some  of  them  wore  another  bandage  of  red  cloth.  All  of  them 
had  slung  over  their  shoulders  the  open  leathern  belt  with  which  they 
gird  their  waists  in  case  of  emergency.  The  intelligence  of  these 
people  seemed  very  limited,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  serious  conversation  with  them.  I  was,  however,  fortunately 
enabled  to  buy  some  rice  vdth  cotton  strips. 

Saturday^  June  10. — As  if  I  was  destined  to  spend  my  whole  life  in 
this  region,  we  this  day  only  moved  on  three  miles,  keeping  close 
along  the  shore  of  the  river,  which  here  formed  several  islands,  and 
gradually  took  a  more  southerly  direction.  The  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  river,  the  valley  of  which,  including  the  islands,  measures  certainly 
more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  is  called  Burrum,  and  was  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Songhay.  There  is  a  remarkable  tradition 
that  a  Pharaoh  once  came  from  Egypt  to  this  spot,  and  again  returned. 
This  story  would  at  least  imply  an  early  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and 
should  not,  I  think,  be  viewed  incredulously ;  for,  if  it  had  no  founda- 
tion whatever,  it  would  certainly  attach  to  the  capital  of  the  nation 
itself,  and  not  to  a  place  which  possesses  no  great  historical  import- 
ance. But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe,  that 
this  is  the  spot  where  the  great  river,  which  here  makes  a  bend  from 
a  west-easterly  into  a  southerly  direction,  is  nearest  to  Egj^t.  Let  it 
be  further  taken  into  account,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  of 
Atijila,  which  lies  on  the  great  commercial  road  from  Egypt  to  these 
regions,  were  the  first  who  opened  this  western  part  of  Negroland 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs.  The  whole  history  of  Songhay  points 
to  Egypt ;  the  itinerary  of  the  route  of  the  Nasamones,  if  rightly 
constructed,  inclines  to  this  quarter ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  understood 
how  Herodotus,  on  receiving  the  news  that  so  large  a  river  was 
running  eastward,  in  such  a  northerly  latitude  as  nearly  18°,  could 
conceive  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  Upper  Nile.  Even  in  more 
modern  times,  we  find  Egyptian  merchants  established  from  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  town  of  Biru,  or  WaUta,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Ghadames  and  Tafil6let ;  the  principal  commerce  of  Glgho  and 
Ktikia  was  directed  towards  Egypt,  and  the  large  commercial  entrepot 
— SOk — of  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem6kka,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Burrum,  on  that  great  highroad,  was  evidently,  founded  for  that 
purpose. 

Formerly  there  were  three  villages,  containing  a  considerable  popu- 
lation, till  about  1843  the  Fulbe,  under  the  command  of  *Abd  AlUhi, 
the  uncle  of  the  present  ruler  of  M^sina,  who  at  that  time  was  a  very 
energetic  and  warlike  chieftain,  made  an  expedition  to  this  place  with 
about  6,000  horse,  and  20,000  foot,  while  the  whole  of  the  Tuarek,  the 
Awelimmiden,  Igw^daren,  and  Tadem6kket,  collected  together  near 
T6ndibi,  did  not  dare  to  ofifer  them  open  battle.  Destroying,  then, 
those  villages  of  Burrum,  the  FUlbe  transferred  the  whole  popiilation, 
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consisting  ot  nearly  four  thousand  people,  into  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Gtindam. 

A  good  deal  of  rice  is  here  cultivated ;  the  cultivation  of  that  article 
in  this  region  being  said  to  have  proceeded  from  this  very  locality,  a 
fact  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  regards  the  ancient  intercourse 
with  Egypt.  Even  now,  those  among  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Burrum  who  belong  to  the  Tuarek  tribe  of  the  Tadem^kket,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  wealth  and  their  more  refined  manners  ;  and  I  here 
made  the  acquaintance  of  two  eminent  men  among  'them,  named 
£nnas  and  Ged6ma,  the  latter  particularly  remarkable  for  his  corpulency. 

At  the  place  where  we  chose  our  encampment,  the  low  grassy  shore 
was  greatly  compressed,  a  steep  bank  of  black  sandstone  rising  to 
about  thirty  feet  elevation  close  behind  us,  and  forming  at  the  top  a 
flat  level,  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  which,  if  a  person  turned  his  back 
to  the  river,  offered  almost  the  same  view  as  the  most  dreary  part  of 
the  waste ;  but  as  soon  as  one  directed  one's  eyes  southward,  the 
picture  was  entirely  reversed ; — a  magnificent  stream,  studded  with  rich 
grassy  islands,  and  affording  the  most  refreshing  breeze,  appeared  in 
sight.  - 

The  Sheikh  had  so  many  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
opposite  our  encampment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  here  several 
days ;  but  in  order  to  satisfy  me,  he  made  us  move  oh  a  little.  How- 
ever, we  only  proceeded  for  about  the  distance  of  a  -mile,  leaving  this 
steep  rocky  bank  behind  us,  the  ground  remaining  Stony,  clad  with 
nothing  but  small  stunted  trees.  Here  we  encamped  again  near  the 
border  of  the  green  shore,  where  alone  the  soil  was  soft  enough  to 
admit  the  pegs,  opposite  a  long  sandbank,  which  was  the  resort  of 
numerous  flocks  of  white  waterfowL  Of  course  this  sort  of  progress 
did  not  exactly  suit  my  wishes,  and  in  order  to  soothe  my  discontent, 
£1  Bak^y,  soon  after  we  had  encamped,  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  order 
to  cheer  me  up,  teUing  me  that  he  had  heard  that  there  really  had  been, 
as  I  conjectured  myself,  a  letter  from  Hdj  Beshfr,  with  my  parcel,  and 
enumerating  those  of  his  pupils,  or  t61amfd,  whom  he  wanted  to  send 
along  with  me. 

There  being  no  stated  market-place  all  along  this  river,  the  buying  of 
provisions  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and 
although  the  only  produce  of  this  district  is  rice,  that  article  is  never  to 
be  obtained  in  a  prepared  state.  Nothing  but  k6kesh,  that  is  ta  say, 
rice  in  the  husk,  is  procurable;  and  this- is  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  Europeans  who  attempt  the  navigation  of  this  river,  as 
they  must  always  be  prepared  to  lose  some  time  in  getting  ready  and 
cleaning  their  rice.  I  here  brought  the  n6ffeka  of  this  kind  of  rice  for 
two  dr^  of  tdri,  equal  to  forty  shells.  Butter  fetched  twenty  dri  per 
neffeka. 

During  our  two  days*  stay  in  this  place,  I  received  some  valuable 
information  from  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Welid  MolCik,  who 
were  settled  in  Aribinda,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  and  kept  up  a  small  trade  with  Libtdko  which  is  distant  from 
here  sbout  ten  day§'  march,    The  river  being  here  so  broad,  it  did  jfo^ 
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it  all  surprise  me  to  hear  from  these  people  that  in  average  y6ars,  during 
the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  it  is  fordable  in  several  places. 

Far  mOTe  interesting  than  the  visit  of  these  mixed  Berbers  was  that 
of  a  man  called  Mohammed,  who,  with  eight  companions  was  on  his 
way  from  G6g6,  his  native  place,  to  Bamba  by  water,  in  a  middle- 
sized  boat ;  thus  proving  that  the  water  communication  between  those 
places  was  still  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  total  political  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  that  too,  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  when  the  water 
was  at  its  very  lowest  He  was  a  wealthy  man,  belonging  to  the 
mulatto  stock  of  the  Rum^,  and  spoke  only  Songhay.  He  also  brought 
me  the  latest  news  from  the  districts  farther  eastward,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that,  owing  to  the  rebel  army  of  Zab6rma  having  been  beaten  by 
the  governor,  of  T^mkala,  the  road  by  Say  was  open. 

Tuesday ^  June  13. — Having  had  a  thunderstorm  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  squall  of  wind,  but  without  rain,  we 
started  at  a  rather  late  hour  along  the  grassy  shore,  which  gradually 
becomes  lower  and  is  filled  with  numerous  small  ponds ;  till,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  little  more  than  a  mile,  rocky  ground  began  to  rise  to  the 
surface  on  our  left.  It  soon  assumed  the  form  of  steep  cliffs,  rising  to 
the  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  but  although  during 
the  inundation  it  is  closely  approached  by  the  river,  at  present  a  narrow 
passage  was  left  along  the  green  shore.  A  heavy  gale  raised  the  waves 
of  the  river  to  a  considerable  height;  but  the  sky  was  so  overcast 
and  enveloped  in  fog  that  nothing  of  the  opposite  shore  was  to  be 
discovered. 

Numerous  small  torrents  had  intersected  the  cliffs,  while  a  thick  bush 
of  an  unknown  species  lined  the  foot  of  them.  A  little  further  on,  while 
slightly  decreasing  in  height,  the  rocks  became  more  regularly  stratified, 
presenting  numerous  crevices  and  caverns. 

Having  then  passed  a  place  where  the  cliffs  formed  a  deep  recess, 
the  low  grassy  shore  extending  far  into  the  river,  we  were  obliged  to 
ascend  the  higher  level  for  a  while,  an  open  branch  coming  close  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  rocks.  We  however  descended  again  after  a  little  more 
than  half  a  mile,  near  two  magnificent  sycamores,  and  enciamped  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  growth  of  dfim-bushes,  while  the 
Sheikh  himself  pitched  his  tent  on  the  top  of  the  downs,  near  an 
encampment  of  K6l-ten^se,  a  division  of  the  K6l  e'  Stik,  to  whom 
belonged  also  another  encampment  upon  an  island  in  the  river. 

The  sandy  shore,  thickly  covered  with  dfim-bush,  was  represented  to 
us  as  the  retreat  of  numerous  lions,  and  we  were  warned  not  to  encamp 
here  ;  but  we  preferred  exposing  ourselves  to  this  slight  danger,  as  the 
strong  wind  did  not  allow  us  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  top  of  the  downs. 
We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves  comfortable,  when  a  great  multitude 
of  people  belonging  to  the  different  tribes  settled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
— Tuarek,  K6l  e*  SOk,  Rumi,  and  Songhay — gathered  round  us.  Many 
of  them  had  fine  features,  while  others  bore  distinctly  the  African 
character.  The  K61  e'  Sfik,  who  seemed  to  presume  upon  their-learning, 
scanty  as  it  was,  brought  forward  their  religious  prejudices,  and  I  had 
a.  sharp  disputation  with  them. 
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The  whole  of  this  district  still  belongs  to  Bumim.  The  Rum&  seemed 
to  have  also  a  hamlet  of  their  own  in  this  tract  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
and  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  off.  A  great  deal  of  rice  is  cultivated 
hereabouts.  I  bought  some,  and  had  it  pounded  by  two  females,  one 
of  whom,  during  her  work  laughed  and  made  merry  almost  without 
interruption,  while  her  companion,  who  was  of  a  more  sullen  temper, 
rendered  herself  guilty  of  theft,  but  was  caught  in  the  act. 

Almost  all  the  slaves  of  these  Tuarek  wear  nothing  but  a  leathern 
dress,  that  of  the  females  consisting  only  of  a  long  apron,  while  the 
males  very  often  provide  themselves  with  a  tight  shirt  or  kilt  of  the 
same  material. 

From  ail  that  I  observed,  I  must  conclude  that  the  state  of  the  morals 
of  these  Tuarek  slaves  is  very  low,  particularly  those  of  the  K61  e'  Stik. 
The  latter  were  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  fixed  settlements  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  where  a  great  deal  of  foreign  commerce  centred, 
and  have  thence  contracted  manners  which  were  strange  to  their  origin. 
But  we  must  remember  that  from  the  most  ancient  times  prostitution, 
as  a  proof  of  hospitality,  has  been  in  practice  among  various  Berber 
tribes  of  North  Africa. 

Wednesday^  June  14. — Having  stayed  here  during  the  forenoon,  we 
started  late  in  the  day.  My  protector  remained  behind  in  order  to 
settle  some  business,  while  I  proceeded  in  advance  with  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  his  pupils,  first  keeping  close  along  the  river,  which  here 
seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth  quite  near  the  shore,  but  further  on 
turning  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  through  the  plain,  which  was 
here  well  clad  with  small  talha  trees.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about 
fom*  miles  from  our  former  encampment,  we  ascended  sandy  downs, 
behind  which  a  broad  belt  of  swampy  meadow  ground  stretched  along 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  from  the  river  itself.  The  higher 
level  soon  became  more  rocky,  being  strewn  with  black  pebbles, 
between  which  numerous  footprints  of  the  giraffe  were  visible.  It  was 
pleasantly  undulating,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rock  inter- 
secting it  Hke  a  wall.  Having  here  heard  from  a  shepherd  who  was 
watering  his  flock  at  a  small  pond  formed  by  the  recent  fall  of  rain, 
that  there  was  an  encampment  at  some  distance,  we  gave  to  our  com'se 
a  more  southerly  direction,  and  soon  reached  a  village  lying  at  the  very 
brink  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  consisting  of  huts,  and  inhabited 
conjointly  by  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  B(i-*Ali,  and  some  poorer 
members  of  the  tribe  of  the  K6l  e'  Stik.  The  huts  consisted  of  matting, 
and  were  very  clean  and  well  ventilated,  each  of  them  having  two  doors, 
one  on  the  north  and  another  on  the  south  side,  both  of  moderate 
dimensions. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  here,  and  there  being  an 
entire  want  of  trees,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  little  firewood; 
nor  was  there  any  good  byrgu  for  the  horses,  the  river,  which  here 
divided  into  two  branches,  being  too  deep  to  allow  this  rank  grass, 
which  prefers  the  swampy  lowlands,  to  grow  to  any  extent.  The 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  also,  could  not  at  all  satisfy  the  wants  of  my 
companions,  who  were  very  fond  of  a  good  supper;  hence  El  Bak^y 
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himself,  who  was  well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  had  passed  this 
locality,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  directed  his 
steps  to  another  encampment  further  on.  This  was  also  the  reason  of 
our  following  day's  march  being  limited  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  We 
thus  exchanged  our  encampment  at  Is^begen  for  that  of  El  Bakdy's  at 
As^kan  Imb^gge;  but  the  change  was  by  no  means  advantageous  to  us, 
as  the  high  level  presented  here  a  most  dreary  aspect,  being  almost 
totally  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  border  of  the  river,  however, 
bore  a  very  different  character,  and  the  swampy  lowland  extended  to 
a  great  distance,  intersected  by  a  dead  water  which  at  present  had  no 
connection  with  the  river.  The  profusion  of  herbage  which  grew  in 
this  locality  enabled  me  to  buy  here  a  good  supply  of  butter,  although 
the  country  in  general  appeared  to  be  very  bleak.  A  large  island,  also, 
is  formed  in  the  river,  which  is  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  called  6ha. 
The  previous  afternoon,  we  had  observed  ahead  of  us,  to  the  east,  a 
mountain  chain  called  Aseghdrbu,  and  we  now  saw  it  more  distinctly, 
stretching  from  east  to  west  15°  south. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  when  we  were  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  Tuarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tin-ger-6gedesh,  who  were 
encamped  at  a  short  distance  with  their  chiefs  Am^e  and  Sad^ktu. 
They  were  distinguished  by  their  noble  countenance  and  superior  style 
of  dress,  and  in  both  respects  resembled  the  Taraban^sa,  whose  enemies 
they  are.  Most  of  them  wore  black  tobes,  the  black  alternately  inter- 
changing with  a  white  band  ;  and  I  counted  not  less  than  fifty  of  them, 
all  decent-looking  men.  After  a  while  I  became  very  good  friends  with 
them,  although  the  commencement  of  our  intercourse  was  rather  awk- 
ward. They  had  had  some  dealings  with  Mungo  Park,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  fire  at  any  one  who  approached  him  in  a  threatening  attitude  ;* 
and  having  lost  some  of  their  tribe  by  his  well-directed  balls,  they  kept 
at  first  at  some  distance  from  me,  viewing  me  with  a  rather  suspicious 
and  malevolent  eye.  But  when  they  observe*d  that  I  had  entered  into 
cheerful  conversation  with  some  of  their  party,  they  convinced  them- 
selves that  I  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  wild  beasts,  or  "tdwakast ;" 
for  such,  from  the  reception  they  had  met  with  from  Park,  they  had  sup- 
posed all  Europeans  to  be.  I  even,  to  my  great  astonishment,  found 
here,  with  one  of  the  K^l  e'  Sdk,  the  Life  of  Bruce,  published  by  Murray 
in  1835,  and  which  most  probably  had  been  the  property  of  Davidson, 

*  It  was  this  policy  of  Mungo  Park,  which  he  no  doubt  adopted  much 
against  his  own  inclination,  that  inspired  Major  Laing,  when  he  heard  of  it 
in  Tawat,  with  such  ominous  dread  of  the  fate  which  might  await  himself. 
In  one  of  his  letters  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  through  the 
kindness  of  General  Sabine,  he  exclaims,  after  having  mentioned  that  he  met 
a  Tarki  who  had  been  wounded  by  Mungo  Park : — "  How  imprudent,  how 
unthinking  !  I  may  even  say  how  selfish  was  it  in  Park,  to  attempt  to  make 
discoveries  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  after  communication ;  how  unjustifiable  was  such 
conduct ! "  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Major  Laing  sent  back  the  sailors 
whom  he  had  with  him,  and  almost  gave  up  his  design  of  navigating  the 
river  below  Timbuktu. 
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the  X€l  e*  Sti.  liaving  brought  it  from  Azaw^d,  where  it  had  been  taken 
by  Hamma,  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bakdy,  who,  about  the  time  of 
Davidson's  journey,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Tawit  and  the  country  of  the 
*ArIb.  It  was  almost  complete,  only  ten  leaves  being  wanting,  and  I 
bought  it  for  three  bendfg,  or  strips  of  indigo-dyed  cotton.  It  had  been 
used  as  a  talisman,  an  Arabic  charm  having  been  added  to  it. 

Here,  as  in  general,  I  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  people  and  made 
them  more  familiar  by  showing  them  some  pictures  of  men  of  various 
tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  which  separated  my  tent 
from  the  encampment,  none  of  the  women  remiained  behind,  all  being 
anxious  to  have  a  look  at  this  curious  and  novel  exhibition ;  and  having 
been  sent  about  their  business  when  they  came  in  the  daytime,  they 
again  returned  towards  night  in  such  numbers  that  my  people,  being 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  my  small  tent,  which  became  endangered  tiy 
these  unwieldy  creatures,  endeavoured  to  frighten  them  ^way  with 
powder.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  they  would  not  stir  till  they  had  seen  the 
pictures,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  each,  excited  their 
great  delight  or  amazement.  My  custom,  which  I  have  mentioned 
before,  of  honouring  the  handsomest  woman  in  every  encampment  with 
a  looking-glass,  created  here  a  great  struggle  for  the  honour ;  "but  I  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  mother  by  giving  the  prize  of 
beauty  to  her  daughter,  who  was  rather  a  handsome  person. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  we  had,  in  the  morning; 
a  considerable  fall  of  rain,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and  drenched  the 
Sheikh  and  his  followers  in  their  leathern  tent,  while  my  old  and  worn 
white  bell  tent,  pitched  in  this  open  hammdda,  withstood  the  rain  beau- 
tifully, to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Tuarek,  who  all  came,  soon 
after  the  rain  Was  over,  to  see  if  I  had  not  been  swamped  in  my  frail 
dwelling,  which,  before,  they  had  looked  upon  with  contempt 

I  had  afterwards  a  very  important  controversy  with  the  Sheikh's 
people,  in  which  I  had  to  make  use  of  all  my  energy  in  order  to  cany 
out  my  intention  of  following  up  the  shores  of  the  river ;  for  the  K6\  e' 
Sdk  wanted  to  persuade  the  Sheikh  to  enter  here  the  open  desert,  and 
to  make  straight  for  the  encampment  of  their  chief,  Khoz6maten,  who, 
they  said,  would  provide  me  with  everything  necessary  for  my  further 
journey.  They  were  seconded  in  their  endeavour  by  all  the  eloquence 
of  Ahmed  Wad^wi,  El  Bak^y's  favourite  pupil,  who  asserted  that,  after 
the  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen,  the  desert  afforded  plenty  of  fierbage 
for  the  horses.  But  I  opposed  these  arguments  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  assuring  the  Sheikh  that,  even  if  he  should  go,  I  would  not,  but 
that  I  should  pursue  my  route  straight  along  the  river ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  an  impression  on  his  mind,  I  reminded  him  of  the  distinct  promise 
which  he  had  given  me  of  conducting  me  to  G6g6.  The  Sheikh,  then 
seeing  that  I  was  firm,  adhered  to  his  word,  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  K6l  e'  S6k,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  to  meet  us  in  G6g6,  while  we  continued  our  march 
along  the  river. 

Thus  we  left  this  cheerless  camping-ground  in  the  afternoon,  and  soor* 
descended  by  a  gradual  inclination  from  the  higher  desert  tract,  which, 
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however,  after  the  heavy  rain  v^^hich  had  fallen  in  th^  morning,  was  full 
of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  We  then  passed  several  encampments,  till 
we  reached  the  low  grassy  shore  of  the  river,  when  the  high  ground  on 
pur  left  was  intersected  by  several  dry  watercourses,  and  obliged  us< 
although  only  for  a  short  time,  to  exchange  the  green  bottom  for  the 
rocky  slope  at  a  place  where  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  approached 
closely,  was  full  of  crocodiles. 

Entering  then  an  open  grassy  plain  intersected  by  several  channels,' 
and  making  our  way  with  difficulty  through  this  swampy  ground,  called 
Er^rar,  we  reached  about  dark  an  encampment  of  K6l  e*  Sdk,  at  the 
border  of  an  open  branch  of  the  river,  which  was  here  about  four  himdred 
yards  broad.  The  locality  was  called  Tab6rak,  though  not  a  single  tree 
was  to  be  seen  hereabouts ;  the  whole  district  is  here  still  called  £ha. 
The  open  river  afforded  a  very  pleasant  sight,  as,  during  the  last  few 
days,  I  had  seen  nothing  but  swampy  creeks.  Towards  the  south-east, 
the  watery  plain  was  bounded  by  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  juts  out  into 
the  river  in*  the  shape  of  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevatio^.  The 
locality,  however,  was  so  very  unhealthy,  that  I  could  not  long  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  outside,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  into  my  tent  at  an  early  hour. 

Saturdoyyjune  17. — On  leaving  our  camping-ground  in  the  morning, 
we  had  to  cross  two  small  creeks,  and  then  keeping  along  the  swampy 
plain,  soon  got  entangled  in  a  larger  sheet  of  water,  which  stretched 
along  the  foot  of  Mount  T6ndibi,  and  appeared  to  intercept  our  passage. 
We  therefore  thought  it  better  to  get  out  of  the  swampy  ground,  which 
here  was  full  of  water  covered  with  water  lilies,  and  to  ascend  the 
sandy  downs,  where  we  passed  another  dmazagh  of  the  Tin-ger-6gedesh. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  swampy  plain,  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  presents  one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  Thus  we  ascended 
the  northerly  offshoots  of  Mount  TOndibi,  which  formed  undulating 
sandy  downs,  stretching  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mount,  and 
richly  clad  with  diim-bush ;  but  we  soon  passed  them,  and  descended 
again  on  the  other  side  into  the  grassy  swampy  plain,  at  present  dry, 
but  intersected  by  a  creek  every  now  and  then.  The  river  was  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

A  mile  beyond,  we  reached  an  encampment  of  the  K6l  e'  Stik,  con* 
sisting  of  reed  huts,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Wad^wi,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Sheikh,  made  a  halt  and  unloaded  our  camels,  when  we  suddenly 
received  counter-orders,  and  reloading  our  camels  with  great  alacrity, 
proceeded  on  our  march.  The  plain  was  here  intersected  by  several 
winding  channels,  where  we  observed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  slaves  of  Khoz^maten,  who,  like  all  the 
Tuarek,  were  about  to  leave  the  river,  and  to  enter  the  region  of  the 
desert,  and  the  mountainous  tract  of  Ader^r,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  rains,  fresh  herbage  was  springing  up. 

Here  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs,  keeping  close  along  the  green 
border  of  the  bot-hi,  and  passing  two  small  encampments,  till  we 
descended  again  from  the  rising  ground  into  the  green  bed  of  th6 
valley,  which  was  here  about  three  miles  broad,  and  richly  overgrown 
with  daman -kddda  interspersed  between  the  dflm-busji,  with  which  tlj« 
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small  isolated  sandy  downs  were  adorned,  besides  a  little  "dshnr," 
tursha,  or  Asclepias,  But  we  soon  received  another  serious  warning 
not  to  trust  to  this  low  swampy  ground,  for  we  suddenly  observed  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the 
principal  river  extending  in  front  of  us,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
regain  the  higher  groimd. 

While  riding  a  while  by  myself,  I  was  much  amused  in  observing  our 
motley  troop,  consisting  of  about  thirty  individuals,  some  mounted  on 
horses,  riding  singly  or  in  pairs,  others  on  camels,  others  again  toiling 
along  on  foot,  some  armed  vdth  guns,  and  some  with  spears,  and  all  in 
different  attire,  moving  along  this  low  swampy  ground,  where  it  rose  a  few 
feet  above  the  deepest  bottom,  and  was  well  fined  with  bush.  It  being 
then  noon,  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  and  when  we  reached  the  drier 
ground,  the  heat  became  very  troublesome.  My  conipanions  therefore 
were  well  pleased  when  we  reached  a  village  of  the  Songhay,  or  rather 
of  that  division  of  them  which  is  called  IbawSjiten  or  Ib^ujiten,  hoping 
that  they  should  be  able  to  get  some  refreshment ;  but  the  Songhay, 
now  that  they  have  lost  almost  all  their  national  independence,  and  are 
constantly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  contributions,  are  inhospitable  in  the 
extreme ;  and  they  pointed  out  to  us  the  encampment  of  their  chief  at 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  river,  where  we  were  to  look  for 
quarters.     The  whole  district  is  called  Abdba. 

Following  the  example  of  my  companions,  who  were  lightly  laden 
and  not  very  cautious,  I  was  induced  once  more  to  enter  the  swampy 
grounds  ;  and,  being  obliged  to  cross  two  boggy  channels,  we  regained 
with  difficulty  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  enlivened  with  three 
separate  groups  of  d(lm-palms,  which  adorned  a  cemetery.  Here  we 
encamped  in  a  small  field,  enclosed  with  femdn,  but  at  present  empty, 
the  locality  being  called  F^gon^. 

The  situation  on  these  high  downs  was  so  conspicuous,  that  my  tent, 
being  visible  at  a  great  distance  over  the  valley,  attracted  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  neighbouring  population,  among  whom  there  were  also 
some  Rum^.  A  few  of  them  were  even  mounted  on  horses,  although 
of  a  very  awkward  breed.  They  were  seated  upon  a  very  awkward 
kind  of  saddle,  which  was  merely  thrown  over  the  horse's  back  without 
a  belly-band,  and  quite  low  behind.  Their  dress  was  also  poor,  and 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bamba  and  Gh€rgo. 
All  these  people  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ibaw^jiten,  and  were  remark- 
able for  more  than  ordinary  ignorance.  Many  of  them  came  to  solicit 
medicine  from  me  ;  and  one  cannot  wonder  that,  in  such  a  locality,  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  prevails,  for  the  whole  river  is  almost  entirely  lost 
in  a  broad  shallow  valley  of  about  three  miles  in  width,  which,  in  it3 
present  low  condition,  bordered  by  steep  banks,  was  nothing  but  a 
labyrinth  of  small  creeks,  intercepting  swampy  meadow  grounds, 
although,  during  the  higher  state  of  the  inundation,  it  must  be  filled 
up  by  the  river,  and  form  one  large  stream.  Seeing  so  few  trees  here^ 
about,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  all  the  people  speak  of  the  number  of 
lions  which  infested  this  district ;  they  even  begged  us  urgently  to  b^ 
upon  our  guard  against  them  during  the  night. 
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Sunday ^  June  18. — Having  heard  nothing  of  lions  or  wild  beasts 
during  the  night,  we  prepared  early  for  our  departure,  but  were  de- 
tained some  time,  as  the  Sheikh  had  again  business  to  transact  as  a 
general  pacificator ;  these  Ibaw^jiten  having  purchased  two  of  the  slaves 
whom  Sad^ktu  had  taken  from  the  people  of  Bamba,  and  not  feeling 
inclined  to  return  them.  At  length  we  started,  but  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  a  wide  swampy  creek  which  deeply  indented  the  country, 
while  it  afforded  a  beautiful  field  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  even 
in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the  country,  was  not  left  wholly  unpro- 
fitable. At  length  havmg  passed  several  small  channels,  we  regained 
the  border  of  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  vege- 
tation, although  the  melancholy  looking  fem5.n  bush  here  also  vindicates 
its  right,  beside  the  retem  and  the  talha  tree. 

We  at  length  resumed  our  southerly  direction,  but  were  not  allowed 
for  any  length  of  time  to  follow  a  straight  course  across  this  swampy 
ground,  being  recalled  by  some  of  our  companions,  who  conducted  us 
to  a  sandy  promontory,  with  projecting  granite  blocks  and  dum  bushes, 
where  the  Sheikh  had  made  a  halt,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the 
Songhay,  in  the  "Ammas,"  as  the  Im6shagh  call  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Although  I  was  sorry  to  break  off  our  march  so  soon,  the  view 
from  this  place  was  highly  interesting,"  as  it  afforded  a  distant  prospect 
over  the  river,  if  I  may  so  call  a  broad  swampy  valley,  hemmed  in  by 
steep  banks,  enclosing  in  the  midst  an  abundance  of  rank  grass,  and 
scarcely  affording  at  the  present  time  the  aspect  of  an  open  sheet  of 
water,  smaller  and  larger  creeks,  and  more  extensive  ponds  being 
formed  in  every  direction.  But  the  most  curious  sight  was  that 
presented  by  the  river  a  little  higher  up,  where  corresponding  to  the 
deep  gulf  which  we  had  turned  round  in  the  morning,  there  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  another  swampy  gulf,,  the  whole  width  of  the 
valley  at  that  place  being  scarcely  less  than  eight  miles.  It  is  evident, 
from  all  that  I  saw  here,  that  the  navigable  branch  of  the  river  runs  on 
the  side  of  Aribinda,  that  is  to  say,  the  southern  bank. 

As  it  had  been  decided  that  we  should  remain  here  during  the  night, 
we  had  already  pitched  our  tents,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable, 
when  our  companions  having  been  informed  that  in  a  neighbouring 
encampment  tliere  was  a  better  prospect  of  a  good  supper,  suddenly 
started  off,  although  a  thunderstorm  gathered  with  threatening  appear- 
ance over  our  heads ;  but  fortunately  the  encampment  was  not  far 
distant,  and  the  storm  passed  by  without  rain.  This  encampment 
belonged  to  the  K61  e*  SOk,  and  was  very  considerable.  The  next 
morning  several  very  decent-looking  men  were  introduced  to  me,  by  my 
officious  friend,  Ahmed  el  Wad^wi,  when  they  assured  me  that  the 
whole  road  to  Say  was  safe.  All  these  people,  who  possess  a  small 
degree  of  learning,  and  pride  themselves  on  writing  a  few  phrases  from 
the  Kurfin,  were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  some  scraps  of  paper,  and 
I  was  glad  to  be  still  enabled,  besides  small  strips  of  black  cotton  cloth 
and  needles,  to  give  away  some  trifling  presents  of  this  kind. 

When  we  left  the  encampment,  which  was  at  about  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  outer  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  assumed  quit© 
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a  different  aspect,  and  we  had  soon  to  descend  a  rough  rocky  passage 
of  blackened  sandstone,  interspersed  with  granite  blocks,  in  a  great 
state  of  decomposition,  and  passing  several  encampments  of  Tuarek,  of 
the  tribe  of  the  fmedidderen,  we  entered  a  plain  richly  wooded  with 
talha,  h^jillj,  retem,  ferndn,  and  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  which,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  grew  in  the  shade  of  the  talha  trees. 

We  very  nearly  became  embroiled  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  camps,  who  seized  a  small  box  which  I  had 
given  to  the  Sheikh,  and  which  one  of  his  young  slaves  was  carrying. 
I  was  riding  in  advance,  and  the  people  allowed  me  to  pass  unmolested, 
contenting  themselves  with  putting  some  questions  to  me.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  a  rumour  having  got  abroad 
that  I,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sheikh,  was  to  establish  here  a  new 
kingdom.  But  a  few  considerate  admonitions  from  the  more  respectable 
members  of  the  troop  brought  the  Tuarek  to  reason ;  and  it  was  very 
curious  to  witness  the  theatrical  attitudes  which  one  of  these  simple- 
minded  but  energetic  original  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  made  use  of, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  author  of  the  riot  the  absurdity  of  his 
proceedings. 

After  some  slight  delay  caused  by  this  theatrical  intermezzo^  we  put 
our  little  troop  once  more  in  motion,  following  our  former  southerly 
direction,  till  we  were  overtaken  by  a  messenger  from  the  Sheikh,  with 
the  order  that  we  were  to  approach  nearer  the  river.  Proceeding 
therefore  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  soon  came  to  the  exterior 
embankment  of  the  river  reached  by  its  waters  during  the  highest  state 
of  the  inundation,  and  girt  by  a  dense  grove  of  dOm-bush  and  talha 
trees,  but  destitute  of  the  nutritious  byrgu. 

In  this  locality,  which  is  called  K6koro,  we  made  a  halt  in  order  to 
wait  for  El  Bak^y ;  but,  as  he  did  not  come,  and  as  we  were  unable  to 
stay  in  this  wilderness  where  no  encampment  was  near,  we  moved  on  in 
the  afternoon,  with  an  almost  exact  southerly  direction,  towards  G6g6, 
.Gdw6,  or  G^hgo,  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire.  We  first 
kept  along  the  border  of  the  green  swampy  creek,  which  further  on  pre- 
sented an  open  sheet  of  water,  while  on  our  left,  between  the  dense 
ddm-bush,  diim-palms  also  began  to  appear.  But  about  t^Vo  miles 
further  on,  leaving  the  creek  for  awhile,  we  ascended  sandy  downs, 
where  from  the  deserted  site  of  a  former  dmazagh,  bearing  evident 
traces  of  having  been  the  resting-place  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  my 
companions  descried  in  the  distance  the  tops  of  the  palm  trees  of  G6g6, 
while  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain,  filled  as  I  was  with  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  at  length  reaching  that  place. 

Descending  then  into  a  slight  depression,  we  reached  a  larger  fiddama, 
which  soon  after  was  joined  by  a  considerable  branch  from  the  north- 
west, gradually  filling  with  water  as  we  advanced,  and  forming  an  arm 
of  the  river.  From  beyond  the  other  side,  a  very  comfortable  looking 
encampment  became  visible,  and  almost  induced  my  companions  to  give 
up  the  plan  of  reaching  the  desolate  site  of  the  former  capital  of  this 
Nigritian  empire ;  but  the  fine  tamarind-trees,  and  the  beautiful  date 
pdi\m9  burst  now  top  distinctly  upon  our  view  to  allow  me  to  relinquish. 
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the  pleasure  of  reaching  them,  without  further  delay.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  and  cheering  sight  to  behold  a  large  expanse  of  fields  of 
native  corn  take  the  place  of  the  desert.  The  whole  country  became 
one  open  cultivable  level,  uninterrupted  by  any  downs ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  we  had  bid  farewell  to  the  desert  for  ever,  and 
entered  the  fertile  region  of  Central  Negroland,  an  expectation  which, 
however,  was  not  fully  realised  by  what  I  observed  further  on.  But 
here,  at  least,  even  in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the  country,  there 
were  some  remains  of  industry,  and  the  stubble-fields  of  s^ba,  or  sorg- 
hum, were  succeeded  by  tobacco  plantations,  and,  after  a  slight  interrup- 
tion, by  rice-grounds  under  water.  However,  darkness  set  in  before  we 
reached  the  miserable  hovels  of  G6g6,  and  we  encamped  on  a  large  open 
area,  bordered  round  about  by  detached  huts  of  matting,  from  which  the 
ruins  of  a  large  tower-like  building  of  clay  rose  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  by  a  fine  grove  of  rich  trees,  running  on  into  a  dense  underwood 
of  siw^k.    The  river  was  not  visible  from  this  point 
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THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  SONGHAY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Tuesday^  June  20. — As  soon  as  I  had  made  out  that  G6g6  was  the 
place  which  for  several  centuries  had  been  the  capital  of  a  strong  and 
mighty  empire  in  this  region,  I  felt  a  more  ardent  desire  to  visit  it  than 
I  had  to  reach  Timbuktu.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  had  become  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  commerce  which 
centred  in  it ;  nevertheless  I  was  fully  aware  that  Timbiiktu  had  never 
been  more  than  a  provincial  town,  although  it  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  the  neighbouring  regions  from  its  being  the  seat  of 
Mohammedan  learning.  ButGaw6,  or  G6g6,  had  been  the  centre -of  a 
great  national  movement,  from  whence  powerful  and  successful  princes, 
such  as  the  great  Mohammed  el  H5j  Askia,  spread  their  conquests  from 
Kebbi,  or  rather  Hdusa,  in  the  east,  as  far  as  Ft^ta  in  the  west ;  and 
from  Taw^t  in  the  north,  as  far  as  Wdngara  and  M6si  towards  the  south. 
Cheered  at  having  reached  this  spot,  I  passed  a  tranquil  night,  and 
rising  early  in  the  morning,  lay  down  outside  my  tent,  quietly  enjoying 
the  prospect  over  this  once  busy  locality,  which,  according  to  the 
unanimous  statements  of  former  writers,  was  the  most  splendid  city  of 
Negroland,  though  it  is  now  the  desolate  abode  of  a  small  and  miseriable 
population.  Just  opposite  to  my  tent,  towards  the  south,  lay  the  ruined 
massive  tower,  the  last  remains  of  the  principal  mosque,  or  jfng6re-b6r, 
of  the  capital,  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  conqueror  Mohammed.  All 
around  the  wide  open  area  where  we  were  encamped,  was  woven  a 
rich  corona  of  vegetation,  among  which,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  morning; 
I  discovered  different  species  of  trees  that  I  had  long  ago  lost  sight  of; 
such  as  date-palms,  tamarind-trees,  ng4bor6  or  sycamores,  and  even  the- 
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silk-cotton  tree,  although  the  specimens  of  the  latter  plant  were  rather 
poor  and  of  small  growth. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scenery  for  some  time,  I  went  with  my  young 
Shdwa  lad,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  river,  of  which  as  yet  I  had 
see  nothing  here.  Emerging  from  the  fine  group  qf  trees,  I  foimd  that 
only  a  very  small  creek  without  an  outlet  at  the  present  season,  closely 
approached  the  town,  while  an  extensive  swampy  .lowland  extended  far 
into  the  river.  But.  for  several  months  in  the  year  this  lowland  is 
inundated,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  spots  which  rise  to  a 
greater  height,  and  are  adorned  with  talha  trees. 

At  the  present  the  name  of  G&w6  is  given  not  only  to  the  site  of  the 
former  capital,  but  also  to  the  island,  and  even  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Ariblnda ;  and  I  once  supposed,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  town  was 
situated  on  the  island,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case ; 
neither  does  it  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  western  bank.  The  fact  is 
that  in  former  times  there  were  two  distinct  quarters  of  G6g6,  the 
quarter  of  the  idolaters  on  the  western  bank  towards  G6rma,  and  the 
royal  and  Mohammedan  quarter  on  the  eastern  bank  towards  Egypt, 
whence  Isldm,  with  its  accompanying  civilisation,  had  been  introduced. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  latter  quarter  would  gain  over  the  former, 
which  from  the  beginning,  when  pagan  worship  was  prevalent,  was  no 
doubt  the  more  considerable. 

Even  at  present,  when  all  this  ground  was  left  dry  by  the  retiring 
waters  and  formed  a  rich  grassy  island,  only  a  few  huts  were  seen  on 
the  island,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  Ariblnda.  But  the  present  in- 
habitants appear  scarcely  to  be  in  want  of  the  river,  for  only  a  single 
seaworthy  boat  was  to  be  seen,  and  four  others  out  of  repair  were  lying 
on  the  shore.  The  natives,  when  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the 
miserable  state  of  their  craft,  complained  that  they  had  no  wood  for 
building  boats.  Between  the  huts  and  the  little  creek,  which  by  means 
of  a  northerly  branch  serves  to  irrigate  the  rice-fields,  there  is  a  tobacco 
plantation.  It  is  here  that  the  finest  trees  are  grouped  together,  and 
I  now  observed,  that  besides  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  date-palms, 
which  were  just  full  of  fruit,  bordering  upon  ripeness,  there  were  two 
or  three  diam-palms. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  river,  I  took  a  turn  round  the  hamlet,  which 
altogether  consists  of  about  three  hundred  huts,  grouped  in  separate 
clusters,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
the  site  of  some  larger  buildings  of  the  former  city.  While  walking 
round  the  huts,  the  women  came  out  from  their  "btige,"  or  matting  huts, 
and  gathered  cheerfully  round  us,  exclaiming  one  above  the  other, 
•'Nas^ra,  nas^a,  Allah  adkbar!"  "A  Christian,  a  Christian:  God  is 
great ! "  but  they  seemed  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  my  younger  Shtiwa 
lad  than  in  myself,  dancing  round  him  in  a  very  cheerful  and  fascinating 
manner.  Some  of  them  had  tolerably  regular  features,  and  were  tall  and 
of  good  proportions.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  same  style,  very 
difierent  from  the  dress  of  the  women  in  Timbuktu,  having  a  broad 
wrapper  of  thick  woollen  cloth  of  difierent  coloured  stripes  fastened 
below  the  breast,  so  that  it  came  down  almost  to  their  ankles,  and 
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many  of  them  had  even  fastened  this  dress  over  their  shoulders  by  a 
pair  of  short  braces,  in  the  same  way  as  men  wear  their  trousers  in 
Europe,  and  others  had  simply  fastened  it  from  behind. 

While  I  was  thus  walking  round  the  village,  I  met  an  old  man  who 
greeted  me  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and  attached  himself  to  me. 
From  what  he  intimated,  I  could  not  but  conclude,  that  he  had  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  Christian  who  so  many  years  ago  navigated 
this  river  in  such  a  mysterious  manner ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  of 
weak  understanding,  and  I  could  not  make'  out  half  of  what  he  said  to 
me.  I  regretted  this  the  more  as  he  conducted  me  through  the  heaps 
of  rubbish  to  a  long  narrow  clay  building  at  a  short  distance  west  from 
the  mosque,  where  he  wanted  to  show  me  Something  of  interest,  but 
the  owner  of  the  house  refused  me  admittance. 

Leaving  then  the  furthermost  huts  on  my  right,  I  turned  my  steps 
towards  the  jlnger6-b6r,  and  endeavoured  to  make  out  as  well  as  I  could 
the  plan  of  this  building. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  mosque  consisted  originally  of  a 
low  building,  flanked  on  the  east  and  west  side  by  a  large  tower,  the 
whole  courtyard  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  eight  feet  in  height. 
The  eastern  town  is  in  ruins,  but  the  western  one  is  still  tolerably  well 
preserved,  though  its  proportions  are  extremely  heavy.  It  rises  in  seven 
terraces,  which  gradually  decrease  in  diameter,  so  that  while  the  lowest 
measures  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  on  each  side,  the  highest  does  not 
appear  to  exceed  fifteen.  The  inhabitants  still  offer  their  prayers  in 
this  sacred  place,  where  their  great  conqueror,  H^j  Mohammed,  is 
interred,  although  they  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  repair  the  whole. 
The  east  quarter  of  the  mosque  evidently  was  formerly  the  most 
frequented  and  best  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and  is  entirely  girded 
with  a  thick  grove  of  siw^k  bushes,  which  covers  all  the  uninhabited 
part  of  the  former  city.  The  town,  in  Its  most  floiurishing  period,  seems 
to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about  six  miles.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Leo,  it  appears  never  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
The  dwellings  in  general  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  style  of  architecture,  with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the 
king,  although  even  that  was  of  such  a  description  that  the  Bash^  J6dar, 
on  conquering  the  town,  wrote  to  inform  his  master,  M6Uy  e*  Dh6hebi, 
that  the  house  ot  the  Sheikh  El  Harfim,  in  Morocco,  was  much  better 
than  the  palace  of  the  Askia.* 

When  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this  my  first  excursion,  I  found  a 
great  crowd  of  men  assembled  there,  but  was  unable  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  any  one  who  might  give  me  some  information  about 
the  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  did  not  succeed  in  entering  into  any 
amicable  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  G6g6.  Their  sullen  behaviour 
seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  as  I  shall  mention  further  on, 
that  they  had  behaved  rather  treacherously  towards  the  Christian  who 
had  visited  this  place  some  fifty  years  before. 

I  endeavoured  also,  although  in  vain,  to  buy  Indian  corn,  from  the 
inhabitants,  although  it  was  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  Tuarek  which  made 

♦  Journal  0/ the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society ^  vol.  ix.,  p.  549. 
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them  deny  that  they  had  any.  Thus  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  myself  with  a  supply  of  tizak,  or  eniti,  that  is  to 
say,  the  seeds  of  the  Pennisetum  distichum^  which  is  generally  used  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  Tuarek,  my  horses  having  fared  very  badly  for 
some  time. 

f  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  our  arrival,  that  my  protector, 
accompanied  by  Hanna,  Khoz6maten,  HammaUba,  and  the  other  chief 
men  of  the  K6l  e*  Stik,  who  had  come  to  have  an  interview  with  him, 
joined  us.  These  people  were  mounted  partly  on  camels,  partly  on 
horseback,  and  the  large  open  area  which  spread  out  between  the 
mosque  and  our  tents  thus  became  greatly  enlivened ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  Alkdttabu  returned 
with  the  answer,  that  he  would  meet  the  Sheikh  in  this  place  in  three 
days.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  G6g6  was  again  to  acquire  some  slight 
historical  importance,  as  the  place  of  njeeting  between  the  native  chiefs 
of  these  disturbed  regions  and  a  European,  anxious  to  inspire  the  natives 
of  these  countries  with  fresh  energy,  and  to  establish  a  regular,  inter- 
course along  the  high-road  which  Nature  herself  has  prepared. 

When  all  these  people  arrived,  I  was  just  busy  laying  down,  as  well 
as  circumstances  allowed,  my  route  from  Timbuktu  to  G6g6,  which  I 
was  very  anxious  to  finish,  and  to  send  off  from  here,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  results  of  my  exploration,  in  case  of  any  mischance  befalling  myself. 
At  that  time,  the  legs  of  my  table  being  broken,  I  was  obliged  to  finish 
this  map  on  a  board  placed  upon  my  knees,  and  sitting  on  my  mat,  as 
I  had  at  that  period  neither  chair  nor  box.  Having  finished  this  business, 
I  went  with  the  Sheikh,  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  K6l  e' 
Stik,  who  had  just  concluded  their  prayers.  The  two  chiefs,  Khozematen 
and  Hanna,  principally  claimed  my  attention.  But,  although  they  were 
very  respectable  men,  it  was  a  rather  curious  circumstance  that  both 
were  blind,  or  nearly  so;  Hanna,* who  was  the  elder  by  two  years,  had 
only  one  eye,  and  Khozematen  was  totally  blind;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  felt  confident  that  I  was  able  to  cure  him. 

Besides  the  transactions  with  these  people,  the  preparations  for  my 
home  journey  were  going  on,  although  slowly  ;  and  the  Sheikh  addressed 
a  letter  in  my  favour  to  the  chiefs  on  the  road  along,  which  I  had  to 
pass.  It  was  couched  in  flattering  terms,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  me  after  my  separation  from  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  a  tolerable  variety  of  business  was  on  hand,  the  locality  soon 
became  loathsome  to  me  on  account  of  the  great  heat  which  prevailed. 
The  shadQ  which  was  afforded  by  the  fine  sycamores  near  the  river, 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  n^y  tent,  and  too  much  frequented  by 
birds,  to  be  of  any  avail.  I  was  therefore  glad  that  the  visit  of  some 
Other  people  induced  my  host  to  interrupt  our  stay  here  by  a  small 
excursion. 

These  people  were  the  GS-bero,  as  they  are  generally  called,  or, 

according  to  their  original  nomenclature,  S6du-kfimil,  a  numerous  tribe 

of  FOlbe,  who  have  been  settled  in  these  regions  for  several  hundred 

years,  and  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  the  Askl^,  or  Slkkld,  have 

exchanged  their  own  native  language  for  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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country.  They  had  formerly  enjoyed  almost  undisturbed  liberty,  in  a 
state  of  nominal  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Say ;  but  some  time 
previously  they  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
H6mbori,  the  governor  of  which  place  had  made  an  expedition  against 
them,  and  killed  some  thirty  of  their  numjjer.  They  therefore  desired 
the  Sheikh  to  come  and  extend  his  protection  over  them  and  to  impart 
blessing  to  them.  However,  we  did  not  leave  this  place  till  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th. 

Having  left  behind  us  the  area  of  the  ancient  town,  and  then  traversed 
a  plain  clad  with  small  talha-trees  and  d6m-bush,  we  reached,  after  a 
march  of  about  four  miles,  the  grassy  border  of  the  river,  and  boldly 
entered  the  swampy  grounds ;  for  in  the  midst  of  these  lowlands,  from 
whence  the  river*  had  retired,  there  were  several  clusters  of  matting-huts, 
inhabited  by  G^-b6ro  and  Rum^  Not  having  taken  any  tents  with  us, 
sheds  were  erected  both  for  El  Bakiy  and  myself,  but  they  were  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  thunderstorm,  which 
had  hovered  over  our  heads  almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was 
moving  northwards,  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  left  us  tolerably 
free  from  wet  and  wind. 

Monday f  June  26. — The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  treated  us  rather 
inhospitably ;  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march  in 
the  swampy  vale.  After  proceeding  for  about  a  mile,  we  passed  a 
small  hamlet,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  adorned  with  dOm-palms. 
Crossing  several  small  channels,  where  the  people  were  busy  renewing 
the  dykes  encompassing  the  rice-fields,  we  reached  the  firm  shore, 
which  was  adorned  with  dOm-bush,  ferndn,  kalgo,  tursha,  and  daman- 
k^dda.  The  river,  which  forms  here  a  tolerably  open  sheet,  is  bordered 
on  the  side  of  Aribfnda  by  a  steep  bank,  which,  a  little  further  on,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  sandy  downs.  However,  after  a  short  time,  we  were  again 
obliged  to  enter  the  low  swampy  ground,  which  at  present  formed  a  wide 
grassy  gulf  enclosed  by  hills. 

The  plain  was  cultivated  with  a  good  deal  of  sorghum,  the  blades  of 
which  were  just  starting  forth,  but  the  grain  does  not  ripen  before  the 
period  when  the  inundation  covers  this  spot,  and  transforms  it  into  a 
lake-like  widening  of  the  river.  Winding  along  between  several  channels 
which  had  not  yet  dried  up,  we  were  glad  when  we  again  reached  the 
firm  shore,  where  the  rocky  slope,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
elevation,  closely  approaches  the  open  river.  A  party  of  K61  e*  S<ik  were 
just  pitching  their  tents  here. 

Keeping  along  the  narrow  slip  of  level  shore,  which  gradually  became 
more  and  more  compressed,  from  which  circumstance  the  locality  is 
called  Tin-sh6ran,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  march  of  about  a  mile, 
opposite  an  encampment  of  the  G^-b6ro,  spreading  out  on  a  flat  sandy 
beach,  which  at  present  formed  the  border  of  a  very  extensive  grassy 
plain,  but  which,  when  the  river  rises  to  a  greater  height,,  forms  a  sort 
of  sandbank,  till  it  is  overwhelmed,  in  its  turn,  by  the  rising  waters  of 
the  Niger.  These  being  the  people  who  had  invited  us  to  come  and 
pay  them  a  visit,  we  chose  our  camping-ground  on  the  high  sandhills 
forming  the  ofiishoots  of  the  rocky  slope,  which  here  rose  to  the  height 
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them  deny  that  they  had  any.  Thus  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  myself  with  a  supply  of  <izak,  or  eniti,  that  is  to 
say  the  seeds  of  the  Pennisetum  distichum,  which  is  generally  used  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  Tuarek,  my  horses  haWng  fared  very  badly  for 

some  time.  -  .    ,     ,  ^    ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  our  amval,  that  my  protector, 
accompanied  by  Hanna,  Khoz6maten,  HammaUba,  and  the  other  chief 
men  of  the  K6l  e'  Sfik,  who  had  come  to  have  an  interview  with  him, 
joined  us.  These  people  were  mounted  partly  on  camels,  partly  on 
horseback,  and  the  large  open  area  which  spread  out  between  the 
mosque  and  our  tents  thus  became  greatly  enlivened ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  Alktittabu  returned 
with  the  answer,  that  he  would  meet  the  Sheikh  in  this  place  in  three 
days.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  G6g6  was  again  to  acquire  some  slight 
historical  importance,  as  the  place  of  meeting  between  the  native  chiefs 
of  these  disturbed  regions  and  a  European,  anxious  to  inspire  the  natives 
of  these  countries  with  fresh  energy,  and  to  establish  a  regular,  inter- 
course along  the  high-road  which  Nature  herself  has  prepared. 

When  all  these  people  arrived,  I  was  just  busy  laying  down,  as  well 
as  circumstances  allowed,  my  route  from  Timbuktu  to  G6g6,  which  I 
was  very  anxious  to  finish,  and  to  send  off  from  here,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  results  of  my  exploration,  in  case  of  any  mischance  befalling  myself. 
At  that  time,  the  legs  of  my  table  being  broken,  I  was  obliged  to  finish 
this  map  on  a  board  placed  upon  my  knees,  and  sitting  on  my  mat,  as 
I  had  at  that  period  neither  chair  nor  box.  Having  finished  this  business, 
I  went  with  the  Sheikh,  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  K6l  e* 
Stik,  who  had  just  concluded  their  prayers.  The  two  chiefs,  Khoz^maten 
and  Hanna,  principally  claimed  my  attention.  But,  although  they  were 
very  respectable  men,  it  was  a  rather  curious  circumstance  that  both 
were  blind,  or  nearly  so ;  Hanna,*  who  was  the  elder  by  two  years,  had 
only  one  eye,  and  Khoz^maten  was  totally  blind;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  felt  confident  that  I  was  able  to  cure  him. 

Besides  the  transactions  with  these  people,  the  preparations  for  my 
home  journey  were  goiug  on,  although  slowly ;  and  the  Sh^kh  addressed 
a  letter  in  my  favour  to  the  chiefs  on  the  road  along,  which  I  had  to 
pass.  It  was  couched  in  flattering  terms,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  me  after  my  separation  from  hinL  Notwithstand- 
ing that  a  tolerable  variety  of  business  was  on  hand,  the  locality  soon 
became  loathsome  to  me  on  account  of  the  great  heat  which  prevailed. 
The  shade  which  was  afforded  by  the  fine  svcamores  near  the  river. 


excursion.  ^       ^      ^  =*'^^  ""'^ 

These  people  were  the  Gft^iflBflL  >s  they  are  caieraUv 

ot  Fulbe,  who  have  been  settle^^^Bp  rr^ons  for  sev 
years,  and  from  fear  of  the  pefc^B^  iS    ikS^  ot 
exchanged  their  own  naUve  la*  J^B«rt  of  tie 
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country.  They  had  formerly  enjoyed  almost  undisturbed  liberty,  in  a 
state  of  nominal  dependence  qd  the  governor  of  Say;  but  some  time 
.  previously  they  bad  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Htimbori,  the  governor  of  which  place  had  made  an  expedition  against 
tliem,  and  killed  some  thirty  of  their  numjier.  They  therefore  desired 
the  Sl^eikh  to  come  and  extend  his  protection  over  them  and  to  impart 
blessing  to  them.  However,  we  did  not  leave  this  place  till  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th. 

Having  left  behind  us  the  area  of  the  ancient  town,  and  then  traversed 
a  plain  clad  with  small  talha-trees  and  dflm-bush,  we  reached,  after  a 
march  of  about  four  miles,  the  grassy  border  of  the  tiver,  and  boldly 
entered  the  swampy  grounds ;  for  in  the  midst  of  these  lowlands,  from 
whence  the  river  had  retired,  there  were  several  clusters  of  matting-huts, 
inhabited  by  GS-bSro  and  Rumi  Not  having  taken  any  tents  with  ua, 
sheds  were  erected  both  for  EI  Bakiy  and  myself,  but  they  were  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  thunderstorm,  which 
had  hovered  over  our  heads  almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was 
moving  northwards,  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  left  us  tolerably 
free  from  wet  and  wind, 

Monday,  June  26. — The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  treated  us  rather 
inhospitably;  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march  in 
the  swampy  vale.  After  proceeding  for  atraut  a  mile,  we  passed  a 
small  hamlet,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  adorned  with  dQm-palms. 
Crossing  several  small  channels,  where  the  people  were  busy  renewing 
the  dykes  encompassing  the  rice-fields,  we  reached  the  firm  shore, 
which  was  adorned  with  dfim-bush,  femin,  kalgo,  tursha,  and  daman- 
kadda.  The  river,  which  forms  here  a  tolerably  open  sheet,  is  bordered 
on  the  side  of  Aribinda  by  a  steep  bank,  which,  a  little  further  on,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  sandy  downs.  However,  after  a  short  time,  we  were  again 
obliged  to  enter  the  low  swampy  groimd,  which  at  present  formed  a  wide 
grassy  gulf  enclosed  by  hills. 

The  plain  was  cultivated  with  a  good  deal  of  sorghum,  the  Uadoaf 
which  were  just  starting  forth,  but  the  grain  does  not  ripen  befdnAs 
pf riod  when  the  inundation  covers  this  spot,  and  transformi  ft  Mbs 
lake-like  widening  of  the  river.  Winding  alongbetweea  senMdHMfc 
which  had  not  yet  dried  up,  we  were  glad  when  we  agan  MMl><tte 
firm  shore,  where  the  rocky  slope,  from  eighty  to  one  li 
elevation,  closelyapproaches theopenriver.  Apai^affEB 
just  pitching  their  tents  here. 

Keeping  along  the  narrow  slip  of  level  shtne^  « 
'^"    !  ana  more  compressed,  Irom  which  cin 
d  Tin-sh6ran,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a 
n  encampment  of  the  Gd-b^ro.  s 
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of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet.  It  was  a  beautiful  open  plaice, 
and  the  Gi-b6ro,  as  soon  as  they  observed  us,  began  to  beat  their  drum, 
or  tobl,  and  prepared  to  cross  over  to  us.  To  accomplish  this,  however, 
it  was  first  necessary  for  them  to  borrow  some  boats,  as  they  themselves 
did  not  possess  any,  from  fear  of  the  Tuarek,  who  might  easily  cross 
over  to  thetti,  and  annoy  them. 

Having  sent  three  oxen  swimming  across  the  river  as  a  first  token  of 
hospitality,  they  began  to  raise  a  very  neat  matting-dwelling  for  the 
Sheikh ;  but  my  noble  friend,  with  great  courtesy,  gave  it  up  to  me,  and 
ordered  another  for  himself.  These  people  exhibited  great  superiority 
both  in  carriage  and  intelligence  over  the  Songhay  inhabitants,  although 
their  dress  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Ffilbe,  being  only  a 
little  fuller  and  less  shabby.  A  few,  such  as  their  chief,  Hanna,  and 
his  people,  wear  black  tobes,  with  pockets  of  red  cloth,  like  the  Tuarek. 
Their  wives  dress  like  the  Songhay  women,  wrapping  a  woollen  shawl 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  below  the  breast,  and  fastening  it 
over  the  shoulder. 

They  derive  their  descent  partly  from  Ffita,  and  partly  from  the 
tribe  of  the  l5rube  settled  in  M^sina.  Some  sherlfs  are  also  stated  to 
have  intermarried  with  them :  and  it  was  with  considerable  interest  that 
I  beheld  among  them  several  individuals  with  real  Ptillo  features.  They 
are  greatly  afraid,  not  less  of  the  Ftilbe  of  H6mbori  (the  place  men- 
tioned in  my  outward  journey,  which  is  only  four  good  days*  march 
distant  from  here),  than  of  the  Kortita,  a  division  of  the  Songhay 
settled  further  down  the  river.  They  were  therefore  most  anxious  to 
possess  a  double  talisman  against  this  twofold  danger  which  threatened 
them,  and  received  a  blessing  from  me  as  well  as  from  the  Sheikh ; 
for  although  I  told  them  repeatedly  that  the  blessing  of  the  Sheikh  was 
quite  sufficient  for  them,  they  insisted  upon  receiving  my  own  bene- 
diction likewise.  I  now  learned  that  several  of  them  had  made  my 
personal  acquaintance  on  a  former  occasion,  having  been  among  the 
troop  of  natives  who  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  dangerous  swamp  a 
few  miles  from  Aribf nda. 

In  this  place,  which  is  called  Borno,  or  Barno,  we  remained  the  four 
following  days  ;  and  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fine  air  and  the  charming 
view  over  the  river,  notwithstanding  my  eager  desire  to  continue  my 
journey  without  any  longer  delay,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  was  badly 
off  for  food,  the  rice  with  which  we  were  supplied  not  being  seasoned 
with  salt,  and  there  being  an  entire  lack  of  milk.  The  communication 
with  the  opposite  shore  was  rendered  rather  difficult  by  the  great 
breadth  of  the  open  river,  which,  moreover,  became  repeatedly  agitated 
by  a  thunderstorm,  and  was  infested  by  several  hippopotami,  which  at 
times  were  furiously  snorting  about  in  the  river,  as  if  in  anger  at  our 
having  disturbed  their  quiet  retreat.  The  day  of  our  arrival  they  had 
thrown  the  whole  of  our  horses  into  disorder,  and  put  them  to  flight 
while  they  were  pasturing  near  the  shore.  They  even  at  times  inter- 
rupted the  intercourse  between  the  two  banks,  and  altogether  exhibited 
a  very  noisy  character,  especially  during  the  evening  and  in  the  course 
of  the  nightf  when  they  wanted  to  come  out  for  their  usual  food.    Two- 
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white  "ar,"  a  rather  rare  species  of  antelope  in  these  quarters,  were 
seen  by  some  of  my  companions  on  the  rocky  heights  above. 

At  times  I  was  roaming  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocky  slope, 
which  offered  very  charming  views,  or  I  had  some  conversation  with 
people  who  were  passing  by.  Among  the  latter  were  especially  a 
troop  of  Sherffen,  a  section  of  the  K6l  e'  Stik,  but  very  different  from 
the  general  character  of  that  tribe,  whose  distinguishing  features  are 
humility  and  harmlessness.  .  All  of  them  came  in  full  armour,  and  many 
were  well  dressed,  and  their  general  bearing  bore  testimony  to  an  inde- 
pendent mind.  It  was  curious,  however,  that  the  chief  of  these  people 
mistook  me  for  El  Bak^y,  and  therefore  paid  his  compliments  to  me 
first,  probably  in  consequence  of  my  beard  being  longer. 

Saturday ^  July  i. — The  herd  of  cattle  which  the  G^-b6ro  were  to 
make  a  present  of  to  the  Sheikh,  having  at  length  successfully  regained 
their  native  shore,  we  set  out  on  our  return  march  to  G6g6  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  keeping  along  the  rocky  slope,  where  it  recedes  inland, 
behind  Tin-sh6ran,  we  halted  for  the  night  in  an  encampment  of  the 
K6lgunhan,  which  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  more  than  one 
hundred  leathern  tents.  The  encampment  was  full  of  young  slaves, 
such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  with  any  of  these  Tuarek  ;  but  as  I  have  ob- 
served on  a  former  occasion,  the  K61  e'  SQk  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  their  former  residence  in  a  large,  luxurious  place,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  indulge  greatly  in  the  traffic  of  slaves.  Here, 
also,  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  were  entirely  clad  in  leather,  but  on 
the  whole,  they  were  good-looking,  and  appeared  cheerful. 

Sunday ^  July  2. — I  again  reached  G6g6,  while  the  Sheikh  remained 
behind  in  the  encampment  of  another  body  of  K6l  e*  Stik,  situated  on 
a  sort  of  promontory,  projecting  into  the  swampy  plain,  which  we 
reached  about  five  miles  after  setting  out  from  the  place  where  we  had 
passed  the  night.  Our  march  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  slope  full 
of  caverns  and  ravines,  and.  enlivened  with  trees  and  bush,  the  swampy 
ground  on  our  left  being  laid  out  in  rice-fields,  which  the  people  were 
busy  cultivating,  and  interrupted  here  and  there  by  insulated  rising 
ground  clad  with  dtim-bush. 

On  my  arrival  in  my  tent  I  was  glad,  after  my  long  abstinence  from 
palatable  food,  to  indulge  in  an  excellent  rej ire,  the  favourite  drink  made 
with  cheese  and  dates,  which  is  very  acceptable  in  the  desert  country, 
but  rather  difficult  to  digest  in  the  feverish  regions  of  Negroland.  Thus 
I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  my  home  journey,  which  from  hence- 
forward I  might  confidently  expect  to  pursue  with  more  steadiness.  I 
then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  friends  the  K6l  e'  Siik,  who,  during  our 
long  absence,  had  grown  very  impatient,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not 
without  good  reason.  They  received  me  very  cheerfully,  and  in  their 
excess  of  friendly  feeling,  made  an  endeavour  to  convert  me  to  their 
creed ;  but  having  received  a  direct  refusal,  they  entreated  me  very 
earnestly  to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  this  time  by  way  of 
Tawdt.  However,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  it  was  very  unlikely 
I  should  ever  return,  and  more  improbable  still  by  way  of  Tawdt,  that 
road  being  extremely  dangerous  for  us;  but  I  informed  them,  that  X 
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entertained  no  doubt,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  over  the  rapids 
which  obstructed  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  the  English  would  not 
be  long  in  paying  them  a  visit. 

All  my  friends  who  now  saw  my  departure  near  at  hand,  began  to 
evince  their  attachment  to  me  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  in  the 
evening,  after  I  had  dismissed  £1  Munir  and  In6sa,  the  sons  of  Kh6ze» 
maten,  both  of  them  worthy  young  men,  I  had  a  very  animated  conver- 
sation with  my  friend  Mohammed  el  Khott^  over  our  tea,  and  I  promised 
him  a  considerable  number  of  Arabic  1  books,  in  the  event  of  his  paying 
a  visit  to  England. 

The  following  morning,  when  I  was  lying  outside  my  tent,  as  was  my 
custom,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  all  my  friends  gathered  round  me,  and  I 
had  to  read  to  them  passages  from  various  European  books,  including 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelists.  The  German  principally  attracted 
the  attention  of  these  people,  the  full  heavy  words  of  that  language  ap- 
pearing to  them  somewhat  like  their  own  idiom,  and  they  became  highly 
■elated,  when  I  recited  to  them  from  memory  some  verses  of  a  favourite 
German  poem. 

All  my  people  were  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  on  account  of  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  departure  on  our  home-journey  being  held  out  to  them, 
that  they  gave  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy,  when  he  joined  us,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  in  G6g6,  a  most  hearty  reception,  and  fired  away  a  good 
deal  of  powder  in  honour  of  him.  I  afterwards  went  with  him  to  dis- 
tribute some  presents  amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  K61  e'  SCik  and  some 
great  men  of  the  Awelimmiden,  who  had  arrived  in  the  company  of  the 
Sheikh.  Khoz^maten  received  a  fine  black  Ntlpe  tobe  and  a  black 
lith^m ;  Hanna,  a  tQrkedi  and  a  lith^m ;  the  four  Awelimmiden,  viz., 
Bodh^l,  Riwa,  Alfso,  and  S^bet,  each  a  lith^un,  besides  some  smaller 
articles  ;  and  each  of  the  sons  of  Khoz6maten  and  Hanna,  the  half  of  a 
lith^m.  Every  one  was  content,  although  some  of  them  would  have 
liked  to  receive  articles  of  greater  value. 

There  being  no  prospect  that  Alkdttabu  would  join  us  here,  as  we 
were  told  that  he  had  gone  to  drive  back  a  predatory  expedition  of  the 
K6l-fad^ye,  I  returned  the  fine  black  horse  which  the  Sheikh  had  made 
me  a  present  of,  and  which  I  had  destined  for  the  chief  of  the  Awelim- 
miden, to  the  former,  who  was  going  to  visit  that  chief,  in  order  that  he 
might  present  it  to  him  in  my  name.  I  also  made  ready  the  present 
which  I  intended  to  make  to  Th&kkefi,  the  son  of  the  former  chiefs  and 
El  Agwi,  a  near  relation  of  his. 

The  Sheikh  himself  showed  his  consciousness  of  oiu:  Approaching 
separation  by  assuming  a  lively  air.  In  the  evening  1  had  a  very 
animated  conversation  with  him  and  Sidi  Ahmed  el  WddAwi,  the  most 
learned  of  his  pupils,  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  length,  in  cleariy  demonstrating  to  him  its  globular  shape  and 
the  circular  motion  of  the  whole  system  of  the  planets.  He  was  not  a 
little  struck  when,  speaking  of  what  was  above  the  earth  and  under  it, 
I  told  him  that,  with  regard  to  the  Omnipresent  Being,  such  as  we  and 
they,  recognise  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe  to  be,  the  idea  of 
an  above  and  below  was  not  to  be  entertained ;  but  that  such  express 
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sions  had  only  reference  4o  human  speculation.  But,  although  as  a 
Mohammedan  he  could  not  entirely  concur  in  such  a  doctrine,  being 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Kur^n,  yet,  having  before  his  eyes  the 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  hemisphere,  he  became  quite  convinced  that 
on  the  whole  I  was  right ;  although,  shut  up  within  the  narrow  walls  of 
his  room  in  the  town,  he  had  always  thought  it  both  absurd  and  profane 
to  assert  such  a  thing. 

Wednesday^  July  5. — All  was  ready  for  our  departure,  when  Th^kkefi, 
the  cousin  of  the  present  ruler  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  and  son  of  the  late 
powerful  chief  E'  N^begha,  joined  us  with  a  few  of  his  companions, 
among  whom  Soh6b  was  the  most  conspicuous.  The  arrival  of  this 
important  personage  caused  us  fresh  delay,  which,  however,  on  the 
whole,  was  agreeable  to  me,  as  he  was  authorised  by  Alklittabu  to  grant 
me  full  franchise  and  perfect  security  for  all  Englishmen  travelling  or 
trading  in  their  territory ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  even 
made  the  remarkable  proposal  to  me,  that  the  English  should  endeavour, 
by  means  of  a  strong  expedition  up  the  river,  to  establish  regular  inter- 
course with  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  chiefs  of  the  K6l  e'  S<ik  departed  for  their  respective 
homes,  holding  forth  the  prospect  that  I  myself  might  soon  follow. 
Thdkkefi  stayed  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  the  day,  inspecting  my 
effects  with  the  greatest  curiosity  and  attention.  He  was  a  fine  tall 
man,  possessed  of  great  strength  and  remarkable  intelligence,  and  had 
the  most  ardent  wish  to  see  more  of  our  ingenious  manufactures.  I 
was  very  sorry  that  I  was  able  to  show  him  so  little,  as  almost  the 
whole  of  my  supplies  were  exhausted.  A  spear  had  been  thrust  through 
his  neck  from  behind,  in  the  sudden  attack  by  the  K6l-ger6s  at  Tin- 
tal^t,  where  his  father  was  slain,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
some  efficacious  plaster  for  his  wound.  Everything  went  on  so  well  in 
my  intercourse  vdth  this  chief,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
his  arrival  the  letter  of  franchise  was  written  by  Dani6l,  the  secretary 
of  Alklittabu,  and  the  day  after  Th^kkefi  himself  called  upon  me  in  my 
tent.  He  appeared  to  have  some  particular  object  in  view,  and,  having 
carefully  secured  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  in  order  to  prevent  other 
people  from  overhearing  our  conversation,  he  expressed  his  desire  and 
that  of  his  uncle,  that  the  English  might  send  three  well-armed  boats 
up  the  river,  in  order  to  establish  intercourse  with  them.  I  took  care 
to  point  out  to'him,  that  however  anxious  the  English  were  to  estabhsh 
commerce  and  an  exchange  of  produce  with  this  region,  yet  the  success 
of  their  endeavours  was  dependent  on  the  circumstance  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  cross  the  rapids  and  the  rocky  passage  which  obstructed 
the  river  lower  down,  between  Btlsa  and  R^ba,  and  that  therefore  I 
was  unable  to  promise  him  anything  with  certainty.  I  gave  to  this 
chief,  who,  besides  being  possessed  of  great  vigour,  had  a  good  deal  of 
good-nature  about  him,  one  tobe  shahariye,  two  black  tobes,  two  black 
shawls,  three  tfirkedis,  a  silk  cord  of  F^s  manufacture  for  suspending- 
the  sword,  and  several  other  smaller  articles. 

During  our  stay  in  this  place  I  had  laid  down  the  course  of  the  river. 
h*.tween  Timbuktu  and  G6g6  en  a  tolerably  large  scale,  as  far  as  it  was- 
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possible  to  do  so,  written  a  despatch  to  Government,  and  several  letters 
to  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  other  private  friends, 
and  having  sealed  the  parcel,  I  delivered  it  to  the  Sheikh  in  order  that 
he  might  forward  it  without  delay  upon  his  return  to  Timbliktu.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  this  parcel  only  arrived  a  few  months  ago, 
having  been  laid  up  in  Ghad^mes  for  more  than  two  years. 

Before  leaving  G6g6,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  the  natiure  of 
the  river  along  this  shore,  as  on  our  march  both  to  and  from  Uje  Gl- 
b6ro,  we  had  kept  at  some  distance  from  its  bank,  and  I  arranged  with 
the  Sheikh's  nephew  to  smrey  the  shores  of  the  river  for  some  distance 
downwards.  When  I  was  about  to  mount  on  horseback,  Thikkefi 
requested  that  I  would  put  on  my  European  dress,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  see  how  it  looked ;  but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  an  officer's  dress, 
which  would  certainly  have  pleased  them  very  much,  I  had  no  European 
clothes  with  me  except  a  black  dress  suit,  which  could  only  impress 
them  with  a  rather  unfavourable  idea  of  our  style  of  clothing,  and 
although  they .  approved  of  the  trousers,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to 
think  the  shape  of  the  coat  highly  absurd.  But  having  never  before 
seen  fine  black  cloth,  they  were  surprised  at  its  appearance,  and,  -at  a 
distance,  all  the  people  mistook  it  for  a  coat  of  mail,  as  most  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  red  cloth. 

Pursuing  then,  my  proposed  excursion,  I  observed  also,  below  the 
village,  some  fine  groups  of  date-palms.  I  also  assured  myself  that  the 
creek  of  G6g6,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  quite  unnavigable, 
although  I  could  not  understand  why  the  modern  capital  of  the  Songhay 
empire  was  not  built  on  the  open  river,  the  only  advantage  derived 
from  its  actual  situation  being  that  the  small  creek  forms  a  kind  of 
close  harbour,  which  affords  protection  to  the  boats,  and  may  easily 
be  defended  in  case  of  need.  As  for  the  site  of  the  former  capital 
Ktikiya,  or  Kligha,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  arrive  at  a  distinct  conclusion 
respecting  it. 

Having  followed  the  bank,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  creek  joins 
the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  I  felt  myself  induced,  by  the  precarious 
state  of  my  companion's  health  to  retrace  my  steps.  This  indisposition 
of  the  Sheikh's  nephew  influenced  the  choice  of  my  cpmpanions  on  my 
return  journey;  as  it  had  been  originally  the  Sheikh's*  intention  to  send 
his  nephew  along  with  me  as  far  as  Sdkoto.  In  his  place  another,  but 
more  distant  relation  of  the  Sheikh,  Mohammed  ben  Mukht^,  an 
energetic,  and  intelligent  young  man,  but  of  a  less  noble  turn  of  mind, 
was  appointed ;  and  besides  him,  there  was  the  Hartdni  M^lek,  son  of 
a  freed  slave,  who  was  to  return  with  the  last-named  messenger  from 
T^mkala ;  then  MOstata,  and  Mohammed  D^ddeb,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Timbiiktu,  who  were  to  return  from  S6koto,  and  Ahmed  el  W^ddwi, 
and  H^j  Ahmed,  who  were  to  return  from  Bornu. 

In  the  evening  preceding  our  departure,  our  camp  exhibited  a  busy 
scene,  as  we  were  engaged  in  finishing  our  preparations  for  the  journey, 
the  Sheikh  undertaking  the  outfit  of  one  half  the  messengers  and  I  the 
other ;  but  the  presents,  also,  which  the  latter  destined  for  the  chiefs  of 
Negroland,  were  delivered  to  me,  in  order  that  I  might  take  them  unde^ 
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my  care.  He  had,  besides,  the  goodness  to  supply  me  with  some 
native  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  distribute  as  presents  to  the  Tuarek  and 
Songhay  on  our  road :  he  also  gave  a  dress  to  each  of  my  companions, 
1  doing  the  same  to  those  among  his  pupils  who  had  been  most  attached 
to  me.  I  even  felt  induced  to  make  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  tobe 
from  Sansdndi,  richly  ornamented  with  silk,  which  I  had  intended  to 
take  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  that  very  interesting  manufacture,  to 
Sidi  Mohammed,  a  son  of  the  Sheikh,  who  had  accompanied  us,  and 
who,  on  account  of  our  long  absence  from  the  town,  was  rather  shabbily 
dressed  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


SEPARATION  FROM  THE  SHEIKH. — CROSS  THE  RIVER  TO  THE  SOUTH- 
WESTERN SIDE. — VARIOUS  ENCAMPMENTS. — RIVER  STUDDED  WITH 
ISLANDS. — ANSONGHO. 

Saturday,  July  8. — At  length  the  day  dawned  when  I  was,  in  reality,  to 
begin  my  home-journey,  for  all  our  former  movements  along  the  river 
had  rather  resembled  the  wanderings  of  the  natives  themselves  than 
the  direct  march  of  a  European  traveller,  and,  although  I  felt  sincerely 
attached  to  my  protector,  and  under  other  circumstances  might  still 
have  found  a  great  many  objects  worthy  of  my  investigation  and  research 
in  this  region,  I  could  not  but  feel  greatly  satisfied  at  being  at  length 
enabled  to  retrace  my  steps  homeward,  with  a  tolerable  guarantee  as  to 
my  safety.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  when  I  left  this  place 
a  great  many  people  wished  me  a  hearty  farewell  and  a  prosperous 
journey;  nay,  Thakkefi  even  commissioned  me  to  offer  his  special 
regards  to  Queen  Victoria,  with  whose  name  I  had  made  him  acquainted. 
Having  then  pursued  our  march  through  the  level  tract  along  the 
river,  which  here  forms  a  great  north-southerly  reach,  and  which,  from 
having  been  full  of  life,  is  now  empty  and  desolate,  we  reached  the  site 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Kel  e'  Stik  on  the  sandy  eminence  which  we 
had  passed  a  few  days  before,  but  which  was  now  deserted.  From 
thence  we  descended  into  the  swampy  ground  towards  the  river,  and 
here  passed  by  a  Songhay  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  us 
with  their  usual  inhospitality,  and  even  refused  us  a  little  water, — an 
unkind  feeling  which  displeased  me  most  from  a  young  newly  married 
lady,  who,  standing  in  front  of  her  neat  hut  of  matting,  with  her  fine 
figure  and  varied  ornaments  of  all  sorts  of  beads,  presented  quite  an 
attractive  appearance.  Turning  then  round  a  creek  filled  with  water, 
we  reached  an  encampment  of  K6l  e'  S<ik,  and  pitched  our  tent  For, 
although  it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  yet 
no  boats  having  as  yet  arrived,  we  were  so  long  delayed  that  evening 
came  on  before  we  could  carry  out  our  design ;  and  obstinately  refusing 
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them  deny  that  they  had  any.  Thus  I  found  myself  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  myself  with  a  supply  of  tizak,  or  eniti,  that  is  to 
say,  the  seeds  of  the  Pennisetum  distichum^  which  is  generally  used  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  Tuarek,  my  horses  having  fared  very  badly  for 
some  time. 

:  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  our  arrival,  that  my  protector, 
accompanied  by  Hanna,  Khoz6maten,  Hammalaba,  and  the  other  chief 
men  of  the  K6l  e'  S<ik,  who  had  come  to  have  an  interview  with  him, 
joined  us.  These  people  were  mounted  partly  on  camels,  partly  on 
horseback,  and  the  large  open  area  which  spread  out  between  the 
mosque  and  our  tents  thus  became  greatly  enlivened ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  AlkOttabu  returned 
with  the  answer,  that  he  would  meet  the  Sheikh  in  this  place  in  three 
days.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  G6g6  was  again  to  acquire  some  slight 
historical  importance,  as  the  place  of  njeeting  between  the  native  chiefs 
of  these  disturbed  regions  and  a  European,  anxious  to  inspire  the  natives 
of  these  countries  With  fresh  energy,  and  to  establish  a  regular,  inter- 
course along  the  high-road  which  Nature  herself  has  prepared. 

When  all  these  people  arrived,  I  was  just  busy  laying  down,  as  well 
as  circumstances  allowed,  my  route  from  Timbuktu  to  G6g6,  which  1 
was  very  anxious  to  finish,  and  to  send  off  from  here,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  results  of  my  exploration,  in  case  of  any  mischance  befalling  myself. 
At  that  time,  the  legs  of  my  table  being  broken,  I  was  obliged  to  finish 
this  map  on  a  board  placed  upon  my  knees,  and  sitting  on  my  mat,  as 
I  had  at  that  period  neither  chair  nor  box.  Having  finished  this  business, 
I  went  with  the  Sheikh,  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  K6l  e* 
Stik,  who  had  just  concluded  their  prayers.  The  two  chiefs,  Khoz6maten 
and  Hanna,  principally  claimed  my  attention.  But,  although  they  were 
very  respectable  men,  it  was  a  rather  curious  circumstance  that  both 
were  blind,  or  nearly  so;  Hanna,* who  was  the  elder  by  two  years,  had 
only  one  eye,  and  Khoz6maten  was  totally  blind;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  felt  confident  that  I  was  able  to  cure  him. 

Besides' the  transactions  with  these  people,  the  preparations  for  my 
home  journey  were  going  on,  although  slowly ;  and  the  Sheikh  addressed 
a  letter  in  my  favour  to  the  chiefs  on  the  road  along,  which  I  had  to 
pass.  It  was  couched  in  flattering  terms,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  me  after  my  separation  from  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  a  tolerable  variety  of  business  was  on  hand,  the  locality  soon 
became  loathsome  to  me  on  account  of  the  great  heat  which  prevailed. 
The  shad§  which  was  afforded  by  the  fine  sycamores  near  the  river, 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  n^y  tent,  and  too  much  frequented  by 
birds,  to  be  of  any  avail.  I  was  therefore  glad  that  the  visit  of  some 
pther  people  induced  my  host  to  interrupt  our  stay  here  by  a  small 
excursion. 

These  people  were  the  G^-b6ro,  as  they  are  generally  called,  or, 
according  to  their  original  nomenclature,  StJidu-k^mil,  a  numerous  tribe 
of  FUlbe,  who  have  been  settled  in  these  regions  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  the  Askf^,  or  Sikkid,  have 
exchanged  their  own  native  language  for  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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country.  They  had  formerly  enjoyed  almost  undisturbed  liberty,  in  a 
state  of  nominal  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Say ;  but  some  time 
previously  they  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
H6mbori,  the  governor  of  which  place  had  made  an  expedition  against 
them,  and  killed  some  thirty  of  their  num})er.  They  therefore  desired 
the  Sheikh  to  come  and  extend  his  protection  over  them  and  to  impart 
blessing  to  them.  However,  we  did  not  leave  this  place  till  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th. 

Having  left  behind  us  the  area  of  the  ancient  town,  and  then  traversed 
a  plain  clad  with  small  talha-trees  and  dOm-bush,  we  reached,  after  a 
march  of  about  four  miles,  the  grassy  border  of  the  river,  and  boldly 
entered  the  swampy  grounds ;  for  in  the  midst  of  these  lowlands,  from 
whence  the  river  had  retired,  there  were  several  clusters  of  matting-huts, 
inhabited  by  Gd-b6ro  and  Rum^  Not  having  taken  any  tents  with  us, 
sheds  were  erected  both  for  El  Bakdy  and  myself,  but  they  were  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  thunderstorm,  which 
had  hovered  over  our  heads  almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was 
moving  northwards,  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  left  us  tolerably 
free  from  wet  and  wind. 

Monday^  June  26. — The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  treated  us  rather 
mhospitably ;  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march  in 
the  swampy  vale.  After  proceeding  for  about  a  mile,  we  passed  a 
small  hamlet,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  adorned  with  dOm-palms. 
Crossing  several  small  channels,  where  the  people  were  busy  renewing 
the  dykes  encompassing  the  rice-fields,  we  reached  the  firm  shore, 
which  was  adorned  with  d(im-bush,  fern^n,  kalgo,  tursha,  and  daman- 
k^dda.  The  river,  which  forms  here  a  tolerably  open  sheet,  is  bordered 
on  the  side  of  Aribfnda  by  a  steep  bank,  which,  a  little  further  on,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  sandy  downs.  However,  after  a  short  time,  we  were  again 
obliged  to  enter  the  low  swampy  ground,  which  at  present  formed  a  wide 
grassy  gulf  enclosed  by  hills. 

The  plain  was  cultivated  with  a  good  deal  of  sorghum,  the  blades  of 
which  were  just  starting  forth,  but  the  grain  does  not  ripen  before  the 
period  when  the  inundation  covers  this  spot,  and  transforms  it  into  a 
lake-like  widening  of  the  river.  Winding  along  between  several  channels 
which  had  not  yet  dried  up,  we  were  glad  when  we  again  reached  the 
firm  shore,  where  the  rocky  slope,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
elevation,  closely  approaches  the  open  river.  A  party  of  K61  e'  Stik  were 
just  pitching  their  tents  here. 

Keeping  along  the  narrow  slip  of  level  shore,  which  gradually  became 
more  and  more  compressed,  from  which  circumstance  the  locality  is 
called  Tin-sh6ran,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  march  of  about  a  mile, 
opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Gd-b6ro,  spreading  out  on  a  flat  sandy 
beach,  which  at  present  formed  the  border  of  a  very  extensive  grassy 
plain,  but  which,  when  the  river  rises  to  a  greater  height,,  forms  a  sort 
of  sandbank,  till  it  is  overwhelmed,  in  its  turn,  by  the  rising  waters  of 
the  Niger.  These  being  the  people  who  had  invited  us  to  come  and 
pay  them  a  visit,  we  chose  our  camping-ground  on  the  high  sandhills 
forming  the  ofishoots  of  the  rocky  slope,  which  here  rose  to  the  height 
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ot  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet.  It  was  a  beautiful  open  place, 
and  the  G4-b6ro,  as  soon  as  they  observed  us,  began  to  beat  their  drum, 
or  tobl,  and  prepared  to  cross  over  to  us.  To  accomplish  this,  however, 
it  was  first  necessary  for  them  to  borrow  some  boats,  as  they  themselves 
did  not  possess  any,  from  fear  of  the  Tuarek,  who  might  easily  cross 
oyer  to  them,  and  annoy  them. 

Having  sent  three  oxen  swimming  across  the  river  as  a  first  token  of 
hospitality,  they  began  to  raise  a  very  neat  matting-dwelling  for  the 
Sheikh ;  but  my  noble  friend,  with  great  courtesy,  gave  it  up  to  me,  and 
ordered  another  for  himself.  These  people  exhibited  great  superiority 
both  in  carriage  and  intelligence  over  the  Songhay  inhabitants,  although 
their  dress  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Ftilbe,  being  only  a 
little  fuller  and  less  shabby.  A  few,  such  as  their  chief,  Hanna,  and 
his  people,  wear  black  tobes,  with  pockets  of  red  cloth,  like  the  Tuarek. 
Their  wives  dress  like  the  Songhay  women,  wrapping  a  woollen  shawl 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  below  the  breast,  and  fastening  it 
over  the  shoulder. 

They  derive  their  descent  partly  from  Ftita,  and  partly  from  the 
tribe  of  the  Urube  settled  in  M^sina.  Some  sherlfs  are  also  stated  to 
have  intermarried  with  them :  and  it  was  with  considerable  interest  that 
I  beheld  among  them  several  individuals  with  real  PoUo  features.  They 
are  greatly  afraid,  not  less  of  the  Ftilbe  of  H6mbori  (the  place  men- 
tioned in  my  outward  journey,  which  is  only  four  good  days*  march 
distant  from  here),  than  of  the  Kortita,  a  division  of  the  Songhay 
settled  further  down  the  river.  They  were  therefore  most  anxious  to 
possess  a  double  talisman  against  this  twofold  danger  which  threatened 
them,  and  received  a  blessing  from  me  as  well  as  from  the  Sheikh ; 
for  although  I  told  them  repeatedly  that  the  blessing  of  the  Sheikh  was 
quite  sufficient  for  them,  they  insisted  upon  receiving  my  own  bene- 
diction likewise.  I  now  learned  that  several  of  them  had  made  my 
personal  acquaintance  on  a  former  occasion,  having  been  among  the 
troop  of  natives  who  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  dangerous  swamp  a 
few  miles  from  Aribf nda. 

In  this  place,  which  is  called  Borno,  or  Barno,  we  remained  the  four 
following  days  ;  and  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fine  air  and  the  charming 
view  over  the  river,  notwithstanding  my  eager  desire  to  continue  my 
journey  without  any  longer  delay,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  was  badly 
off  for  food,  the  rice  with  which  we  were  supplied  not  being  seasoned 
with  salt,  and  there  being  an  entire  lack  of  milk.  The  communication 
with  the  opposite  shore  was  rendered  rather  difficult  by  the  great 
breadth  of  the  open  river,  which,  moreover,  became  repeatedly  agitated 
by  a  thunderstorm,  and  was  infested  by  several  hippopotami,  which  at 
times  were  furiously  snorting  about  in  the  river,  as  if  in  anger  at  our 
having  disturbed  their  quiet  retreat.  The  day  of  our  arrival  they  had 
thrown  the  whole  of  our  horses  into  disorder,  and  put  them  to  flight 
while  they  were  pasturing  near  the  shore.  They  even  at  times  inter- 
rupted the  intercourse  between  the  two  banks,  and  altogether  exhibited 
a  very  noisy  character,  especially  during  the  evening  and  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  when  they  wanted  to  come  out  for  their  usual  food.    Two- 
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white  "ar,"  a  rather  rare  species  of  antelope  in  these  quarters,  were 
seen  by  some  of  my  companions  on  the  rocky  heights  above. 

At  times  I  was  roaming  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocky  slope, 
which  offered  very  charming  views,  or  I  had  some  conversation  with 
people  who  were  passing  by.  Among  the  latter  were  especially  a 
troop  of  Sherffen,  a  section  of  the  K6l  e'  Stik,  but  very  different  from 
the  general  character  of  that  tribe,  whose  distinguishing  features  are 
humility  and  harmlessness.  .  All  of  them  came  in  full  armour,  and  many 
were  well  dressed,  and  their  general  bearing  bore  testimony  to  an  inde- 
pendent mind.  It  was  curious,  however,  that  the  chief  of  these  people 
mistook  me  for  El  Bak^y,  and  therefore  paid  his  compliments  to  me 
first,  probably  in  consequence  of  my  beard  being  longer. 

Saturday ^  July  i. — ^The  herd  of  cattle  which  the  G^-b6ro  were  to 
make  a  present  of  to  the  Sheikh,  having  at  length  successfully  regained 
their  native  shore,  we  set  out  on  our  return  march  to  G6g6  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  keeping  along  the  rocky  slope,  where  it  recedes  inland, 
behind  Tin-sh6ran,  we  halted  for  the  night  in  an  encampment  of  the 
K6lgunhan,  which  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  more  than  one 
hundred  leathern  tents.  The  encampment  was  full  of  young  slaves, 
such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  with  any  of  these  Tuarek  ;  but  as  I  have  ob- 
served on  a  former  occasion,  the  K6l  e'  SQk  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  their  former  residence  in  a  large,  luxurious  place,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  indulge  greatly  in  the  traffic  of  slaves.  Here, 
also,  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  were  entirely  clad  in  leather,  but  on 
the  whole,  they  were  good-looking,  and  appeared  cheerful. 

Sunday^  July  2. — I  again  reached  G6g6,  while  the  Sheikh  remained 
behind  in  the  encampment  of  another  body  of  K6l  e*  Stik,  situated  on 
a  sort  of  promontory,  projecting  into  the  swampy  plain,  which  we 
reached  about  five  miles  after  setting  out  from  the  place  where  we  had 
passed  the  night.  Our  march  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  slope  full 
of  caverns  and  ravines,  and.  enlivened  with  trees  and  bush,  the  swampy 
ground  on  our  left  being  laid  out  in  rice-fields,  which  the  people  were 
busy  cultivating,  and  interrupted  here  and  there  by  insulated  rising 
ground  clad  with  dtim-bush. 

On  my  arrival  in  my  tent  I  was  glad,  after  my  long  abstinence  from 
palatable  food,  to  indulge  in  an  excellent  rej Ire,  the  favourite  drink  made 
with  cheese  and  dates,  which  is  very  acceptable  in  the  desert  country, 
but  rather  difficult  to  digest  in  the  feverish  regions  of  Negroland.  Thus 
I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  my  home  journey,  which  from  hence- 
forward I  might  confidently  expect  to  pursue  with  more  steadiness.  I 
then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  friends  the  K6l  e'  Stik,  who,  during  our 
long  absence,  had  grown  very  impatient,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not 
without  good  reason.  They  received  me  very  cheerfully,  and  in  their 
excess  of  friendly  feeling,  made  an  endeavour  to  convert  me  to  their 
creed ;  but  having  received  a  direct  refusal,  they  entreated  me  very 
earnestly  to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  this  time  by  way  of 
Taw^t.  .However,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  it  was  very  unlikely 
I  should  ever  return,  and  more  improbable  still  by  way  of  Tawdt,  that 
road  being  extremely  dangerous  for  us;  but  I  informed  them,  that  I 
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entertained  no  doubt,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  over  the  rapids 
which  obstructed  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  the  English  would  not 
be  long  in  paying  them  a  visit. 

All  my  friends  who  now  saw  my  departure  near  at  hand,  began  to 
evince  their  attachment  to  me  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  in  the 
evening,  after  I  had  dismissed  El  Munir  and  In6sa,  the  sons  of  Kh6ze*> 
maten,  both  of  them  worthy  young  men,  I  had  a  very  animated  conver- 
sation with  my  friend  Mohammed  el  Khott^  over  our  tea,  and  I  promised 
him  a  considerable  number  of  Arabic  1  books,  in  the  event  of  his  paying 
a  visit  to  England. 

The  following  morning,  when  I  was  lying  outside  my  tent,  as  was  my 
custom,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  all  my  friends  gathered  round  me,  and  I 
had  to  read  to  them  passages  from  various  European  books,  including 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelists.  The  German  principally  attracted 
the  attention  of  these  people,  the  full  heavy  words  of  that  language  ap- 
pearing to  them  somewhat  like  their  own  idiom,  and  they  became  highly 
"plated,  when  I  recited  to  them  from  memory  some  verses  of  a  favourite 
German  poem. 

All  my  people  were  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  on  account  of  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  departure  on  our  home-journey  being  held  out  to  them, 
that  they  gave  the  Sheikh  El  Bakdy,  when  he  joined  us,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  in  G6g6,  a  most  hearty  reception,  and  fired  away  a  good 
deal  of  powder  in  honour  of  him.  I  afterwards  went  with  him  to  dis- 
tribute some  presents  amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  K61  e*  Stik  and  some 
great  men  of  the  Awelimmiden,  who  had  arrived  in  the  company  of  the 
Sheikh.  Khoz^maten  received  a  fine  black  NOpe  tobe  and  a  black 
lithfim ;  Hanna,  a  tiirkedi  and  a  lith^m ;  the  four  Awelimmiden,  viz., 
Bodhdl,  Rfwa,  Aliso,  and  S^bet,  each  a  lith^un,  besides  some  smaller 
articles  ;  and  each  of  the  sons  of  Elioz6maten  and  Hanna,  the  half  of  a 
lith^m.  Every  one  was  content,  although  some  of  them  would  have 
liked  to  receive  articles  of  greater  value. 

There  being  no  prospect  that  Alkdttabu  would  join  us  here,  as  we 
were  told  that  he  had  gone  to  drive  back  a  predatory  expedition  of  the 
K6l-fad^ye,  I  returned  the  fine  black  horse  which  the  Sheikh  had  made 
me  a  present  of,  and  which  I  had  destined  for  the  chief  of  the  Awelim- 
miden, to  the  former,  who  was  going  to  visit  that  chief,  in  order  that  he 
might  present  it  to  him  in  my  name.  I  also  made  ready  the  present 
which  I  intended  to  make  to  Thakkefi,  the  son  of  the  former  chiefs  and 
El  Agwi,  a  near  relation  of  his. 

The  Sheikh  himself  showed  his  consciousness  of  oiu:  Approaching 
separation  by  assuming  a  lively  air.  In  the  evening  I  had  a  very 
animated  conversation  with  him  and  Sidi  Ahmed  el  WddAwi,  the  most 
learned  of  his  pupils,  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  length,  in  clearly  demonstrating  to  him  its  globular  shape  and 
the  circular  motion  of  the  whole  system  of  the  planets.  He  was  not  a 
little  struck  when,  speaking  of  what  was  above  the  earth  and  under  it, 
I  told  him  that,  with  regard  to  the  Omnipresent  Being,  such  as  we  and 
they,  recognise  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe  to  be,  the  idea  of 
an  above  and  below  was  not  to  be  entertained ;  but  that  such  expres*- 
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sions  had  only  reference  4o  human  speculation.  But,  although  as  a 
Mohammedan  he  could  not  entirely  concur  in  such  a  doctrine,  being 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Kur^u,  yet,  having  before  his  eyes  the 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  hemisphere,  he  became  quite  convinced  that 
on  the  whole  I  was  right ;  although,  shut  up  within  the  narrow  walls  of 
his  room  in  the  town,  he  had  always  thought  it  both  absurd  and  profane 
to  assert  such  a  thing. 

Wednesday ^  July  5. — All  was  ready  for  our  departure,  when  Th^kkefi, 
the  cousin  of  the  present  ruler  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  and  son  of  the  late 
powerful  chief  E'  NAbegha,  joined  us  with  a  few  of  his  companions, 
among  whom  Soh6b  was  the  most  conspicuous.  The  arrival  of  this 
important  personage  caused  us  fresh  delay,  which,  however,  on  the 
whole,  was  agreeable  to  me,  as  he  was  authorised  by  Alklittabu  to  grant 
me  full  franchise  and  perfect  security  for  all  Englishmen  travelling  or 
trading  in  their  territory ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  even 
made  the  remarkable  proposal  to  me,  that  the  English  should  endeavour, 
by  means  of  a  strong  expedition  up  the  river,  to  establish  regular  inter- 
course with  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  chiefs  of  the  K6l  e'  Stik  departed  for  their  respective 
homes,  holding  forth  the  prospect  that  I  myself  might  soon  follow. 
Th^kkefi  stayed  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  the  day,  inspecting  my 
effects  with  the  greatest  curiosity  and  attention.  He  was  a  fine  tall 
man,  possessed  of  great  strength  and  remarkable  intelligence,  and  had 
the  most  ardent  wish  to  see  more  of  our  ingenious  manufactures.  I 
was  very  sorry  that  I  was  able  to  show  him  so  little,  as  almost  the 
whole  of  my  supplies  were  exhausted.  A  spear  had  been  thrust  through 
his  neck  from  behind,  in  the  sudden  attack  by  the  K6l-ger6s  at  Tin- 
tal^t,  where  his  father  was  slain,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
some  efficacious  plaster  for  his  wound.  Everything  went  on  so  well  in 
my  intercourse  vdth  this  chief,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
his  arrival  the  letter  of  franchise  was  written  by  Dani6l,  the  secretary 
of  Alklittabu,  and  the  day  after  Thikkefi  himself  called  upon  me  in  my 
tent.  He  appeared  to  have  some  particular  object  in  view,  and,  having 
carefully  secured  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  in  order  to  prevent  other 
people  from  overhearing  our  conversation,  he  expressed  his  desire  and 
that  of  his  uncle,  that  the  English  might  send  three  well-armed  boats 
up  the  river,  in  order  to  establish  intercourse  with  them.  I  took  care 
to  point  out  tohim,  that  however  anxious  the  English  were  to  establish 
commerce  and  an  exchange  of  produce  with  this  region,  yet  the  success 
of  their  endeavours  was  dependent  on  the  circumstance  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  cross  the  rapids  and  the  rocky  passage  which  obstructed 
the  river  lower  down,  between  Btisa  and  Rdba,  and  that  therefore  I 
was  unable  to  promise  him  anything  with  certainty.  I  gave  to  this 
chief,  who,  besides  being  possessed  of  great  vigour,  had  a  good  deal  of 
good-nature  about  him,  one  tobe  shahariye,  two  black  tobes,  two  black 
shawls,  three  ttirkedfs,  a  silk  cord  of  FAs  manufacture  for  suspending 
the  sword,  and  several  other  smaller  articles. 

During  our  stay  in  this  place  I  had  laid  down  the  course  of  the  river; 
h-itween  Timbuktu  and  G6g6  en  a  tolerably  large  scale,  as  far  as  it  was- 
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possible  to  do  so,  written  a  despatch  to  Government,  and  several  letters 
to  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  other  private  friends, 
and  having  sealed  the  parcel,  I  delivered  it  to  the  Sheikh  in  order  that 
he  might  forward  it  without  delay  upon  his  return  to  Timbliktu.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  this  parcel  only  arrived  a  few  months  ago, 
having  been  laid  up  in  Ghad^mes  for  more  than  two  years. 

Before  leaving  G6g6,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  river  along  this  shore,  as  on  our  march  both  to  and  from  Uje  Gl- 
b6ro,  we  had  kept  at  some  distance  from  its  bank,  and  I  arranged  with 
the  Sheikh's  nephew  to  survey  the  shores  of  the  river  for  some  distance 
downwards.  When  I  was  about  to  mount  on  horseback,  Thikkefi 
requested  that  I  would  put  on  my  European  dress,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  see  how  it  looked ;  but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  an  officer's  dress, 
which  would  certainly  have  pleased  them  very  much,  I  had  no  European 
clothes  with  me  except  a  black  dress  suit,  which  could  only  impress 
them  with  a  rather  unfavourable  idea  of  our  style  of  clothing,  and 
although  they .  approved  of  the  trousers,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to 
think  the  shape  of  the  coat  highly  absurd.  But  having  never  before 
seen  fine  black  cloth,  they  were  surprised  at  its  appearance,  and,  -at  a 
distance,  all  the  people  mistook  it  for  a  coat  of  mail,  as  most  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  red  cloth. 

Pursuing  then,  my  proposed  excursion,  I  observed  also,  below  the 
village,  some  fine  groups  of  date-palms.  I  also  assured  myself  that  the 
creek  of  G6g6,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  quite  unnavigable, 
although  I  could  not  understand  why  the  modern  capital  of  the  Songhay 
empire  was  not  built  on  the  open  river,  the  only  advantage  derived 
from  its  actual  situation  being  that  the  small  creek  forms  a  kind  of 
close  harbour,  which  affords  protection  to  the  boats,  and  may  easily 
be  defended  in  case  of  need.  As  for  the  site  of  the  former  capital 
Kiikiya,  or  Ktigha,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  arrive  at  a  distinct  conclusion 
respecting  it. 

Having  followed  the  bank,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  creek  joins 
the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  I  felt  myself  induced,  by  the  precarious 
state  of  my  companion's  health  to  retrace  my  steps.  This  indisposition 
of  the  Sheikh's  nephew  influenced  the  choice  of  my  companions  on  my 
return  journey;  as  it  had  been  originally  the  Sheikh's  intention  to  send 
his  nephew  along  with  me  as  far  as  S6koto.  In  his  place  another,  but 
more  distant  relation  of  the  Sheikh,  Mohammed  ben  Mukht^,  an 
energetic,  and  intelligent  young  man,  but  of  a  less  noble  turn  of  mind, 
was  appointed ;  and  besides  him,  there  was  the  HartAni  M^lek,  son  of 
a  freed  slave,  who  was  to  return  with  the  last-named  messenger  from 
Tdmkala ;  then  MOstata,  and  Mohammed  D^ddeb,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Timbuktu,  who  were  to  return  from  S6koto,  and  Ahmed  el  W^ddud, 
and  Haj  Ahmed,  who  were  to  return  from  B6rnu. 

In  the  evening  preceding  our  departure,  our  camp  exhibited  a  busy 
scene,  as  we  were  engaged  in  finishing  our  preparations  for  the  journey, 
the  Sheikh  undertaking  the  outfit  of  one  half  the  messengers  and  I  the 
other ;  but  the  presents,  also,  which  the  latter  destined  for  the  chiefs  of 
Negroland,  were  delivered  to  me,  in  order  that  I  might  take  them  under 
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my  care.  He  had,  besides,  the  goodness  to  supply  me  with  some 
native  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  distribute  as  presents  to  the  Tuarek  and 
Songhay  on  our  road :  he  also  gave  a  dress  to  each  of  my  companions, 
I  doing  the  same  to  those  among  his  pupils  who  had  been  most  attached 
to  me.  I  even  felt  induced  to  make  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  tobe 
from  Sansdndi,  richly  ornamented  with  silk,  which  I  had  intended  to 
take  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  that  very  interesting  manufacture,  to 
Sidi  Mohammed,  a  son  of  the  Sheikh,  who  had  accompanied  us,  and 
who,  on  account  of  our  long  absence  from  the  town,  was  rather  shabbily 
dressed  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


SEPARATION  FROM  THE  SHEIKH. — CROSS  THE  RIVER  TO  THE  SOUTH- 
WESTERN SIDE. — VARIOUS  ENCAMPMENTS. — RIVER  STUDDED  WITH 
ISLANDS. — ANSONGHO. 

Saturday ^  July  8. — At  length  the  day  dawned  when  I  was,  in  reality,  to 
begin  my  home-joumey,  for  all  our  former  movements  along  the  river 
had  rather  resembled  the  wanderings  of  the  natives  themselves  than 
the  direct  march  of  a  European  traveller,  and,  although  I  felt  sincerely 
attached  to  my  protector,  and  under  other  circumstances  might  still 
have  found  a  great  many  objects  worthy  of  my  investigation  and  research 
in  this  region,  I  could  not  but  feel  greatly  satisfied  at  being  at  length 
enabled  to  retrace  my  steps  homeward,  with  a  tolerable  guarantee  as  to 
my  safety.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  when  I  left  this  place 
a  great  many  people  wished  me  a  hearty  farewell  and  a  prosperous 
journey ;  nay,  Thakkefi  even  commissioned  me  to  offer  his  special 
regards  to  Queen  Victoria,  with  whose  name  I  had  made  him  acquainted. 
Having  then  pursued  our  march  through  the  level  tract  along  the 
river,  which  here  forms  a  great  north-southerly  reach,  and  which,  from 
having  been  full  of  life,  is  now  empty  and  desolate,  we  reached  the  site 
of  the  encampment  of  the  K6l  e*  S<ik  on  the  sandy  eminence  which  we 
had  passed  a  few  days  before,  but  which  was  now  deserted.  From 
thence  v^^e  descended  into  the  swampy  ground  towards  the  river,  and 
here  passed  by  a  Songhay  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  us 
with  their  usual  inhospitality,  and  even  refused  us  a  little  water, — an 
unkind  feeling  which  displeased  me  most  from  a  young  newly  married 
lady,  who,  standing  in  front  of  her  neat  hut  of  matting,  with  her  fine 
figure  and  varied  ornaments  of  all  sorts  of  beads,  presented  quite  an 
attractive  appearance.  Turning  then  round  a  creek  filled  with  water, 
we  reached  an  encampment  of  K6l  e*  Stlk,  and  pitched  our  tent.  For, 
although  it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  yet 
no  boats  having  as  yet  arrived,  we  were  so  long  delayed  that  evening 
came  on  before  we  could  carry  out  our  design ;  and  obstinately  refusing 
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to  be  separated  from  my  luggage,  I  preferred  crossing  the  river  together 
with  my  people  and  effects  the  next  morning.  Our  hosts  possessing  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  we  were  well  treated,  and  I  was  able  to  indulge 
in  plenty  of  milk.  The  Tuarek  have  a  common  name  for  the  whole 
north-easterly  bank  of  the  river.  They  call  the  whole  of  it  to  the  north- 
west of  G6g6,  T^ramt,  and  to  the  south-east,  Aghel6. 

Sunday^  July  9. — This  was  the  day  when  I  had  to  separate  from  the 
person  who,  among  all  the  people  with  whom  I  had  come  in  contact  in 
the  course  of  my  long  journey,  I  esteemed  the  most  highly,  and  whom, 
in  all  but  his  dilatory  habits  and  phlegmatic  indifference,  I  had  found  a 
most  excellent  and  trustworthy  man.  I  had  lived  with  him  for  so  long 
a  time  in  daily  intercourse,  and  in  the  most  turbulent  circumstances, 
sharing  all  his  perplexities  and  anxieties,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  the 
parting  very  severely.  Having  exhorted  the  messengers  whom  he  was 
to  send  along,  with  me,  never  to  quarrel,  and  to  follow  my  advice 
implicitly  in  all  cases,  but  especially  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  progress 
in  the  journey,  as  he  knew  that  I  was  impatiently  looking  forward  to 
ray  home  journey,  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  assured  me  that  I  should 
certainly  reach  home  in  safety.  Mohammed  ben  Khott^r,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  his  serious  indisposition  was  prevented  from  accompanying  me 
any  further,  and  the  Sheikh's  eldest  son,  Sidi  Mohammed,  did  not  take 
leave  of  me  until  I  was  in  the  boat.  When  I  had  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  shore,  I  fired  twice  a  farewell,  in  conformity  with  the  request 
of  the  Sheikh. 

The  river  here,  at  present,  was  studded  with  sandbanks,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  crossing  of  my  camels  and  horses,  although 
between  the  sandbanks  and  the  south-westerly  shore  there  was  a  deep 
channel  of  considerable  breadth.  The  locality  where  I  touched  the 
south-western  bank  of  the  river  is  called  GOna,  a  name  identical  with 
that  of  a  place  of  great  celebrity  for  its  learning  and  its  schools,  in  the 
countries  of  the  Mohammedan  Mandingoes  to  the  south.  The  sandy 
downs  were  lined  with  a  fine  belt  of  trees.  Tl^ree  different  paths  led 
over  these  downs  into  the  interior,  the  most  important  being  the  track 
leading  straight  to  DOre,  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Libt^ko,  and 
joining,  at  a  very  extensive  lake  or  backwater,  called  Khal6bleb,  the 
road  leading  to  the  same  place  from  Burre  to  the  south  of  the  island 
AnsOngho,  lower  down  the  river.  At  present,  a  broad  swampy  lowland 
spread  out  between  the  downs  and  the  brink  of  the  river. 

The  chief  of  my  companions,  Ahmed  el  Wid^wi,  being  once  more 
called  beyond  the  river  into  the  presence  of  the  Sheikh,  we  did  not 
leave  this  place  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  keeping  along  the  low 
swampy  shore.  After  a  while,  an  open  branch  appioached  us  from  the 
river  on  our  left,  forming  an  island  of  the. name  of  Berta.  Here  an 
animated  scene  presented  itself  to  our  eyes.  An  immense  female  hip- 
popotamus was  driving  her  calf  before  her,  and  protecting  it  from  be- 
hind, her  body  half  out  of  the  water,  while  a  great  number  of  *'  agamba  "■ 
and  "zangway,"  crocodiles  and  alligators,  were  basking  in  the  sun  oh 
the  low  sandbanks,  and  glided  into  the  water  with  great  celerity  at  the. 
noise  of  our  approach. 
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Here  the  swampy  shore  presented  some  cultivation  of  rice,  while,  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  river  was  bounded  by  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Tin- 
sh6ran,  but  the  sandy  beach,  which  a  week  previously  had  been  animated 
by  the  numerous  encampments  of  the  Gi-b6ro,  was  now  desolate  and 
deserted,  and  we  continued  our  march  in  order  to  .find  out  their  new 
camping-ground. 

While  ascending  a  spur  of  rising  ground  called  Gtindam,  a  fierce 
poisonous  snake  made  a  spring  at  my  mounted  servant,  who  was  close 
behind  me,  but  was  killed  by  the  men,  who  fortunately  followed  him  at 
a  short  distance.  It  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long ;  and  its  body 
did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  slope  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  we 
again  descended  into  the  grassy  plain,  and  reached  a  considerable 
creek,  forming  a  series  of  rapids  gtishing  over  a  low  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
encompassing  the  island  of  Bornu-Gungu,  where  the  Gd-b6ro  were  at 
present  encamped.  The  creek  being  too  considerable  to  allow  of  our 
crossing  it  with  all  our  effects,  we  encamped  between  it  and  the  swamp, 
in  a  locality  called  Jfina-bfiria ;  and  I  here  distributed  amongst  my 
companions  the  articles  which  I  had  promised  them. 

The  river,  at  this  point,  was  frequented  by  several  hippopotami,  one 
of  which,  in  its  pursuit  of  good  pasturage  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
left  the  shore  far  behind  it,  and  was  pursued  by  my  companions,  who 
fired  at  it,  without  however  hurting  it  or  preventing  its  reaching  the 
water. 

Monday^  July  10. — It  was  a  beautiful  morning;  and  while  the 
W5.d^wi  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  order  to  fetch  a  supply  of  rice,  I 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  look  around  me.  The  shore  on  this  side 
presented  little  of  interest,  and  was  only  scantily  adorned  with  trees, 
but  the  island  was  richly  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  only  interesting 
feature  in  the  scenery  was  the  opposite  shore,  with  the  imposing  cliffs 
of  Bomu,  where  we  had  been  encamped  some  time  before.  When  at 
length  we  started,  we  were  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  shore  in  order  to 
avoid  an  extensive  swamp,  and  approached  the  hills,  at  the  foot  of 
which  we  had  to  cross  a  small  creek,  which  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year  forms  the  border  of  the  river  itself,  and  then  continued  along  the 
downs.  Numbers  of  people,  who  had  their  temporary  abode  in  the 
swampy  plain,  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments. 

These  people  are  called  G^-blbi,  a  name  which  is  said  to  have  refer- 
ence to  their  black  tents,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  matting 
dwellings  of  the  G4-b6ro.  1  was  here  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
swarms  of  locusts  which  the  wind  drove  into  our  faces,  and  which 
certainly  indicated  our  approach  to  more  fertile  regions.  Proceeding  in 
this  manner,  we  reached  a  fine  camping-ground  in  an  opening  of  the 
slope  of  the  downs,  through  which  a  path  led  to  the  interior,  thus 
giving  to  the  herds  of  cattle  access  to  the  river,  and  therefore  called 
IXiniy^me,  "  the  watering-place  of  the  cattle."  A  fine  h^jilfj  afforded  a 
cool  shade,  the  vegetation  in  general  consisting  only  of  fern^,  retem, 
and  b<i-r6kkeba,  and  we  at  once  decided  to  halt  here,  in  order  to  await 
our  pjuide,  Hamma-Hamma,  one  of  the  Ga-b6ro,  who  had  gone  to  visit 
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his  family,  but  had  promised  to  rejoia  us  at  this  spot  The  situation  of 
our  camping-ground  afforded  us  an  interesting  prospect  over  the  valley ; 
and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  camps 
visited  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  even  supplied  us  with 
a  tolerable  provision  of  milk  late  at  night. 

Tuesday ^  July  1 1. — ^The  guide  who  was  to  accompany  us  as  far  as 
Say  not  having  arrived,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  my  companions 
to  set  off  without  him  :  and  we  started  at  an  early  hour,  keeping  along 
the  sandy  downs,  which  a  little  fiuther  on  became  adorned  with  the 
rich  bush  called  *'ind6rren,"  or  "k6lkoli,"  while  ledges  of  rock 
obstructed  the  river.  Gradually  the  downs  decreased  in  height,  and 
the  melancholy-looking  femdn  succeeded  to  the  fresh  ind^rren,  but  its 
place  was  supplied  for  a  while  by  the  richer  tab6rak.  The  locality  was 
called  Al&kke,  and  fiuther  on,  D6rgimi ;  but  fixed  settlements  of  any 
kind  are,  at  present,  looked  for  in  vain  in  these  districts.  In  Aussa, 
however,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  river,  we  left,  first  a  hamlet 
called  Derg6nne,  and,  further  on,  a  place  called  Aghad6r,  which,  as  the 
name  indicates,  must  have  been  formerly  a  walled  place.  West  from 
Derg6nne  is  probably  the  halting  place  Shfnjeri,  and  Aghad6r  is  most 
likely  identical  with  a  place  called  Eben-ef6-ghan,  said  to  be  hereabouts. 
The  opposite  bank,  gradually  sloping  down  and  being  clad  with  large 
trees,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  pleasant,  cultivable  country,  while  the 
shore  on  this  side  the  river  likevdse  improved ;  altogether  it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  left  the  desert  far  behind  us.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  country  here 
is  called ;  but  I  think  that  the  district  called  Azaw^h  may  reach  down 
to  the  eastern  border  of  the  river.  The  Niger  was  for  a  moment  entirely 
free  from  rocks,  forming  a  magnificent  open  sheet  of  water ;  but  further 
on  it  again  became  obstructed  by  isolated  cKffs, 

Meanwhile,  as  we  pursued  our  march  steadily  onwards,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bank,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  the  K61  e'  Sflki, 
Mohammed  e'  Telmtidi,  entertained  me,  from  the  back  of  his  tall 
m6hari,  with  a  description  of  the  power  of  the  T^ki  chief.  El  Khadfr, 
the  southern  verge  of  whose  territory  we  had  passed  on  our  outward 
journey,  and  now  again  turned  round  the  northern  side  of  it  The 
chief,  at  this  time,  was  encamped  about  three  days  from  here,  towards 
the  west,  collecting,  as  we  were  told,  an  expedition  against  the  princi- 
pality of  H6mbori,  the  governor  of  which  claims  dominion  over  the 
whole  district.  There  are  even  here  several  settlements  of  Ftilbe,  a 
troop  of  whom  we  fell  in  with,  and  recognised  in  them  young  noble 
people,  who  in  their  countenances  bore  evident  traces  of  a  piure 
descent  Their  idiom  was  closely  related  to  the  dialect  of  M^ina. 
During  the  spring,  however,  the  T^ki  chief  generally  frequenta  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  then  afford  the  richest  pasturage. 

Gradually  the  green  shore  widened,  and  formed  a  swampy  ground  of 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  adorned  by  a  line  of  trees  which, 
during  the  inundation,  likewise  becomes  annually  submerged  by  the 
water.  The  valley  is  bordered  on  this  side  by  steep  banks  of  consider- 
able elevation.  As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  the  swampy  character 
of  the  plain,  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  my  camels,  I 
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endeavoirred  to  strike  across  the  swampy  ground,  and  to  reach  the  firm 
bank  again ;  but  had  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

The  bank  was  adorned  by  a  growth  of  the  finest  trees,  which  gave  to 
the  river  scenery  a  peculiar  character,  and  invited  us  to  halt  during  the 
hot  hours  of  the  day.  We  therefore  encamped  opposite  Tongi,  h 
hamlet  lying  on  a  low  swampy  island,  separated  from  us  by  a  con- 
siderable open  creek,  and  ruled  over  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  S^ah, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Hamma-Hamma,  the  very  man  who  was  to  serve 
us  as  a  guide,  but  who  had  broken  his  word.  The  people,  who  seemed 
to  be  called  Deklten,  behaved  very  hospitably,  sending  us  immediately 
upon  our  arrival  cows'  and  goats'  milk  as  a  refreshment,  and  giving  us 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  bullock  for  our  further  entertainment. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  think,  on  a  former  occasion,  how  cruelly 
the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  treat  oxen  which  have  been  destined 
for  slaughter,  although  in  general  they  are  rather  mildly  disposed 
towards  animals.  In  conformity  with  their  barbarous  custom,  my  com- 
panions broke  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal  which  had  been  given  us 
as  a  present,  and  allowed  it  to  drag  itself  about  in  this  state  until  they 
found  it  convenient  to  slaughter  it. 

While  detained  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  among  the  people  who  crossed  over  to  us  from  the  island,  an 
old  man  who  had  a  very  lively  remembrance  of  Mungo  Park,  and  who 
gave  me  an  accurate  description  of  his  tall  commanding  figure,  and  his 
large  boat  He  related,  besides,  the  manner  in  which  the  Tuarek  of 
the  tribe  of  the  fde-MOsa,  the  name  of  whose  present  chief  is  El  Get6ga, 
attacked  that  mysterious  voyager  near  Ans6ngho,  where  the  river  is 
hemmed  in  by  rapids,  but  without  being  able  to  inflict  any  harm  upon 
him,  while  the  intrepid  Scotchman  shot  one  of  his  pursuers,  and  caused 
two  to  be  drowned  in  the  river. 

It  was  altogether  a  fine  camping-ground,  the  talha  and  siwAk  being 
thickly  interwoven  with  creeping  plants ;  but  a  heavy  thunderstorm, 
accompanied  with  rain,  which  lasted  almost  the  whole  of  the  night, 
rendered  us  rather  uncomfortable.  Besides  this  circumstance,  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  Sheikh  could  only  with  difficulty  be  induced  to 
forego  the  companionship  of  our  guide,  lost  us  here  the  best  half  of  the 
day.  But  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  chief  settlements  of  the  independent  Songhay,  and 
our  former  route  through  Y^gha  and  Libtdko. 

At  length  I  succeeded,  at  a  rather  late  hout  in  the  afternoon,  in 
stirring  up  my  companions ;  and,  leading  the  way,  we  crossed  from 
this  advanced  headland  a  swampy  creek  which  separated  us  from  the 
main,  and  then  kept  along  the  rising  ground,  which  was  richly  clad  with 
vegetation,  and  from  time  to  time  formed  recesses,  as  the  one  called 
Tennel,  the  river  being  now  more  open.  But  further  on  it  became 
obstructed  by  cliffs  and  rocks,  till  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about 
seven  miles,  the  river,  which  here  formed  a  fine  bend,  assuming  a 
south-easterly  direction,  exhibited  an  open  undivided  sheet  of  water, 
and  on  this  account  forms  the  general  place  of  embarkation,  called 
Adar-andtxrren,  properly  "  the  small  branch,"  meaning  evidently  here 
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a  narrowing  of  the  river ;  for  people  going  from  Ktilman  to  this  part  of 
Aussa  generally  cross  here.  A  little  higher  up  there  is  a  hamlet  called 
Taballat,  inhabited  by  sherlfs,  with  a  chief  named  Mohammed.  Just 
at  that  moment  some  people  were  crossing  over,  but,  when  we  horse- 
men hurried  in  advance,  they  immediately  took  to  flight  with  their  boats, 
leaving  behind  them  some  slaves  and  four  or  five  pack-oxen,  and  all 
our  shouting  was  not  able  to  convince  these  native  travellers  of  our 
peaceable  intentions.  Here,  owing  to  a  small  creek  which  runs  closely 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  were  obliged  to  ascend  the  rising  ground, 
and,  rather  against  the  advice  of  our  more  prudent  K6l  e'  Stiki  guide, 
encamped  on  the  heights,  which  were  clad  with  rich  herbage,  but 
covered  with  great  quantities  of  the  feathery  bristle.  This  spot  afforded 
a  commanding  view  over  the  surrounding  country,  but  on  this  very 
account  appeared  less  secure  for  a  small  party ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  elevation,  the  camping-ground  was  greatly  infested  by  mosquitoes, 
which  almost  drove  our  camels  to  distraction,  and  troubled  our  own 
night's  rest  not  a  little. 

But  the  view  which  I  here  enjoyed  over  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  round  which  the  river  divided  into,  four  branches,  was  highly 
interesting  to  me,  as  being  one  of  the  places  along  the  river  best  known 
to  the  natives  as  scenes  where  that  heroic  voyager  from  the  north  had 
to  struggle  with  nature  as  well  as  with  hostile  men.  Our  fires  having 
given  to  those  poor  lads  who  had  been  left  behind  by  their  frightened 
masters  an  opportunity  of  discovering  what  kind  of  people  we  were, 
they  took  courage  and  came  to  us,  when  we  learned  that  they  were 
K6l  e'  Sfik,  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  Ktilman,  and  were  now  returning 
home.  They  also  informed  us,  that  the  crocodiles  had  devoured  one 
of  the  pack-oxen,  upon  their  attempting  to  swim  them  across  the 
river. 

Thursday^  July  13. — Breaking  up  our  encampment  at  an  early  hour, 
we  descended,  when  the  branch  nearest  to  us  again  assumed  an  open 
character  tolerably  free  from  rocks ;  but  after  a  short  time  we  were 
again  forced  by  a  ridge  of  sandstone  about  twenty  feet  high,  which  here 
formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  ascend  the  higher  ground.  We  thus 
obtained  a  clearer  prospect  over  the  whole  valley,  which  at  this  spot 
attains  a  breadth  of  from  foiu-  to  six  miles,  the  ground  being  open,  and 
the  view  only  for  a  short  time  shut  in  by  a  dense  grove  of  gerredh  and 
talha  trees. 

Further  on  the  river  afforded  a  very  wild  spectacle.  In  the  distance 
before  us,  the  iron  gates  of  Akardmbay  became  visible,  bordered  by 
the  high  sandy  downs  of  Tidejitlten ;  a  grand  mass  of  rock,  like  an 
immense  artificial  wall,  with  a  strong  northerly  dip,  started  up  from  the 
creek ;  and  from  the  extensive  grassy  island  of  Ans6ngho  similar  masses 
appeared,  which  rose  to  an  elevation  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet 
Gradually  the  shore  became  more  stony  and  barren,  forming  a  plain  called 
ErArar-n-t6sawel,  by  the  Taurek,  and  Farri,  by  the  Songhay.  We  passed 
a  deserted  hamlet  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  fde-Mtisa, 
and  here  the  river  again  approached  nearer  on  our  left,  but  after  a  short 
time  it  again  receded  and  became  obstructed  by  ledges  of  rockS| 
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especially  at  the  place  called  Tazdri,  where  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of 
cliffs  breaks  through  the  surface  of  the  water.  Even  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  it  leaves  a  small  channel  beyond  the  grassy  shore,  which 
evidently  connects  the  open  water  above  and  below  the  rapids. 

About  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  below  this  ledge,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  we  reached  the  iron  gates  of  Akar^mbay,  where  the 
river,  or  at  least  this  westerly  branch  of  it,  is  forced  through  between  two 
considerable  masses  of  rock,  at  present  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  high, 
and  about  as  many  yards  distant  from  each  other.  On  the  right,  the 
sand  downs  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  opposite  a  large  hamlet, 
situated  on  the  island  Ans6ngho,  and  adorned  with  dtim-palms. 

Following  a  south-easterly  direction,  in  a  short  time  we  reached  the 
place  where  the  several  branches  into  which  the  river  had  divided  at 
Adar-andtirren  again  join ;  but  being  full  of  ledges  and  rocks,  at  least 
in  the  present  low  state  of  the  water,  they  exhibited  a  wild  and  sombre 
aspect.  The  river,  however,  does  not  long  retain  this  character,  and  a 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  below,  it  widens  to  a  broad  and  tolerably 
open  sheet  of  water,  the  shore,  which  hitherto  had  been  clothed  only 
with  the  gloomy  fem^n,  being  now  beautifully  adorned  with  an  isolated 
tamarind-tree,  which  (together  with  the  dam-palms  on  the  island  of 
Ans6ngho),  might  well  serve  as  a  landmark  to  people  who  would  attempt 
to  ascend  this  river.  But  the  hills,  which  ascended  to  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet,  approached  so  closely  the  bank  of  the  river,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  ascend  the  steep  slope,  which  was  thickly  clothed  with  fern^n, 
and  being  torn  by  many  small  watercotu'ses,  scarcely  afforded  a  passage 
for  the  camels. 

Descending  from  the  slope,  we  reached  the  Teauwent,  or  place  of  em- 
barkation of  Burre,  a  hamlet  lying  on  the  opposite  shore,  but  at  present 
deserted,  where  the  river  forms  only  a  single  branch,  from  eight  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  yards  wide,  and  a  Httle  further  on  about  one  thousand, 
and  on  the  whole  unobstructed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks  near 
the  shore.  Having  here  passed  a  rocky  cone,  projecting  into  the  river, 
we  encamped  near  a  cluster  of  anthills,  formed  by  and  adorned  with 
the  bushes  of  the  Capparis  sodata  ;  but  it  was  a  very  inauspicious  place, 
as  the  camels,  not  finding  food  enough  in  the  neighbourhood,  were, 
through  the  negligence  of  Abbega,  lost  in  the  evening,  and  it  cost  us 
the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day  to  find  them  again.  When  we 
at  length  started,  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  my  companions, 
who,  in  order  to  obtain  some  supplies  for  their  journey,  were  most 
anxious  to  halt  near  a  small  farming  village  of  a  Ptillo  settler,  Mohammed- 
Sidi,  a  distant  relation  of  Mohammed-Jebbo,  who  had  settled  here 
several  years  before  amongst  Tuarek  and  Songhay ;  and  my  friends, 
having  been  informed  that  this  person  was  a  pious  and  liberal  man, 
felt  little  inclination  to  forego  such  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  few 
alms. 

Having  encamped  on  a  high  ground  rising  to  considerable  elevation, 
we  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  river,  which  was  here  again  broken 
by  rocky  islets  and  intersected  by  ledges,  so  that,  seen  from  this  dis- 
tance, in  several  places  it  appeared  almost  lost.    Beyond,  on  the  other 
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shore,  across  this  labyrinth  of  rapids  and  divided  creeks,  filling  a  breadth 
of  two  to  three  miles,  were  seen  the  two  mountains  of  Ay6la  and 
Tikandziten,  where,  in  the  time  of  the  chief  K^wa,  a  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Dinnik  and  the  AweUmmiden.  Towards 
the  south,  on  the  contrary,  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  plain,  bordered 
by  low  hills,  where  the  crops  of  native  millet  were  just  shooting  forth, 
stretching  out,  nothing  but  retem  and  femdn,  breaking  the  monotonous 
level. 

The  hamlet  of  our  host  consisted  of  only  six  huts ;  but  the  district 
did  not  seem  to  be  uninhabited,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  consider- 
able number  of  FQlbe  and  Songhay  collected  around  us,  and  troubled 
me  greatly,  begging  me  to  impart  my  blessing  to  them  by  laying  my 
hand  upon  their  heads,  or  spitting  into  a  handful  of  sand,  and  thus 
imbuing  it  with  full  efficacy  for  cuHng  sickness,  or  for  other  purposes. 
Even  the  river  did  not  seem  quite  destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and 
the  previous  evening,  while  I  was  enjoying  the  scenery,  seated  on  the 
cliffs  at  some  distance  from  our  camping-ground,  two  boats  filled  with 
natives  passed  by,  and  procured  me  an  interesting  intermezzo. 

Saturday^  July  15. — The  good  treatment  that  we  received  here  seemed 
to  please  my  companions  so  much,  that  they  tried  to  detain  me  another 
day  by  hiding  one  of  their  camels  behind  a  bush  and  pretending  it  was 
lost.  When  at  length  I  had  found  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  to  pursue  my  journey,  a  very  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  out ;  and, 
although  I  persisted  in  proceeding,  the  rain  became  so  violent  that  I 
was  obliged  to  halt  for  fully  an  hour,  near  some  bushes  that  protected 
us  a  little  from  the  heavy  gale  which  accompanied  the  torrents  of  rain. 
Here,  also,  the  river  was  obstructed  by  a  great  number  of  rocks,  while 
the  adjacent  grounds  were  partly  cultivated,  but  only  sparingly  clad 
with  trees,  till,  after  a  march  of  a  couple  of  miles,  rich  talha  trees  and 
gerredh  began  to  appear ;  but  even  here  groups  of  rock  cropped  out 
from  the  surface.  Thus  keeping  along  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
river,  we  encamped  shortly  after  noon  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  eminence, 
and  were  very  glad  when  we  were  enabled  to  dry  our  wet  clothes  and 
recruit  our  strength  with  a  dish  of  mohamsa. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  went  down  to  the  river  and  enjoyed 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  rapids,  which  here  also  obstructed  its  course, 
forcing  this  westerly  branch  to  a  velocity  of  perhaps  six  miles  an  hour, 
intersected  by  flat  cliffs,  which  at  present  were  only  a  few  feet  out  of 
the  water.  A  fine  belt  of  trees  lined  the  bank  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  river,  the  islands  also  being  clad  with  rich  vegetation, 
and,  altogether,  the  locality  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  slight  sketch.  I 
had  hitherto  looked  in  vain  all  along  the  shore  for  traces  of  the  elephant, 
but  I  discovered  that  this  part  is  visited  by  them  in  great  numbers.  The 
place  is  called  Tiborawen.  Having  indulged  in  quiet  repose  for  several 
hours,  we  were  joined  by  our  companions,  who,  seeing  that  I  was  not 
to  be  detained  by  their  tergiversations,  were  anxious  to  come  up  with 
us. 

Sunday,  July  x6.— Keeping  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  first  in  a 
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more  winding  and  then  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  entered,  after 
a  march  of  three  miles,  more  undulating  and  fresher  pasture-grounds ; 
but  stony  ground  soon  began  to  prevail^  although  without  entirely 
excluding  vegetation.  Here,  before  we  reached  the  cape  called  Immdnan, ' 
meaning  the  fish-cape,  the  several  branches  of  the  river  united,  while 
a  grassy  lowland  was  attached  to  the  higher  bank  which  bounds  the 
river  during  the  period  of  its  inundatiop.  This  fresh  grassy  tract,  full 
of  herbage  and  trees,  was  awhile  interrupted  by  the  high  ground 
attached  to  the  cape ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  naked  hills  behind 
us,  we  descended  into  a  lovely  little  valley  or  ravine,  which  in  a  winding 
course  led  us  to  the  beach  of  the  river,  which  here  formed  a  magnificent 
reach ;  but  a  little  further  on,  at  a  place  called  Ekezirlden,  it  was  broken 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  stretched  almost  across  its  whole  breadth^ 
and,  at  this  season  at  least,  made  it  totally  unnavigable.  A  short 
distance  beyond,  a  second  ledge  set  'across  the  river,  while  a  little 
further  on  a  rocky  islet,  overgrown  with  rich  vegetation,  caused  the 
stream  to  divide.  The  bank  itself  now  became  stony,  mica-slate 
protruding  everywhere,  and  we  ascended  a  small  ridge,  which  formed 
a  higher  cone  at  some  distance  on  our  light,  while  on  our  left  it  formed 
a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  river.  The  whole  district  is  called 
Bating. 

Having  descended  from  this  small  ridge,  we  approached  nearer  the 
river,  which  was  here  tolerably  free  from  rocks,  and  then  entered  a 
dense  but  short  tract  of  forest,  full  of  the  dung  of  the  elephant,  and 
traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  banga  or  hippopotamus.  Here  we  had 
to  cross  several  watercourses,  at  present  dry,  one  of  which  is  called 
Galindu,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Btiggoma,  which  we  had 
crossed  with  so  much  difficulty  before  reaching  the  town  of  Aribfnda. 
But  rocky  ground  soon  prevailed  again;  and  another  promontory 
jutted  out  into  the  water,  the  river,  which  on  the  whole  has  here  a 
south-westerly  direction,  being  once  more  broken  by  cliffs. 

A  little  further  on  we  encamped  opposite  a  hamlet  called  Waigun, 
which  was  just  building,  while  another  one  of  the  same  name  was  lying 
a  little  higher  up  the  river.  However  we  derived  no  advantage  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  little  centre  of  life,  for  having  no  boat  at  our 
disposal  we  were  not  able  to  communicate  with  those  people  ourselves, 
and  they,  on  their  part,  felt  little  inclination  to  make  our  acquaintance, 
as  they  could  not  expect  that  we  should  be  of  much  use  to  them,  except 
in  lightening  their  stores.  My  companion,  the  K61  e'  SOki,  wdth  shouts 
endeavoured  to  intimate  to  the  people  that  their  sovereign  lord  Boz6ri 
was  himself  present ;  but  this  artifice  did  not  succeed.  The  fmellggizen, 
or  their  slaves,  who  dominate  both  shores,  are  ill-famed  on  account  of 
their  thievish  propensities ;  and  we  protected  ourselves  by  firing  a  good 
many  shots  in  the  course  of  the  night 

Monday ^  July  17. — Pursuing  our  course  at  an  early  hour,  generally  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four 
miles,  a  fine  running  stream,  about  twenty-five  feet  broad  and  fifteen 
inches  deep,  traversing  a  beautifully  fresh  vale,  the  slopes  of  which 
exhibited  traces  of  several  former  encampments  of  the  Tuarek.    It 
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joins  the  river  at  a  spot  where  it  forms  an  open  and  unbroken  sheet  of 
water,  and  greatly  contributes  to  enhance  the  whole  character  of  the 
scenery,  although,  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards  below,  it  was 
again  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  crossing  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river,  but  mostly  covered  by  the  water,  even  at  the  present  season. 
About  five  hundred  yards  below  this  ledge  a  small  island  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  occupied  almost  entirely  by  a  village  called  Kdtubu, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  snug-looking  huts,  which  were  most 
pleasantly  adorned  by  two  beautiful  tamarind-trees.  But  the  peace  of 
the  inhabitants  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed,  as  they  had  probably 
heard  our  firing  during  the  night,  and  were  therefore  on  their  guard. 
Five  or  six  boats,  filled  with  men,  lay  around  the  island  at  various 
distances,  most  probably  spying  out  our  proceedings,  although  some  of 
our  party  thought  that  they  were  fishing. 

We  here  left  the  beach  for  awhile,  and  ascended  the  higher  ground, 
which  rose  to  a  greater  height,  cutting  off  a  curve  of  the  shore.  The 
river,  further  on,  was  again  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  but  so  that  a 
passage  remained  open  on  the  side  of  Aussa :  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  various  branches  joined,  and  formed  a  fine  noble  reach.  The 
country  now  became  more  hilly  and  better  wooded,  being  clad  with 
retem,  besides  k6rna  and  hfijilij.  Numerous  ponds  of  water  were 
formed  in  the  hollows,  and  antelopes  of  various  species,  including  that 
called  "d^darlt,"  were  observed.  Leaving  then  a  path  leading  to  a 
place  called  Takala,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  inland, 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  we  reached,  about  a  quarter  past  ten 
o'clock,  the  highest  point  of  this  undulating  ground,  from  whence  we 
obtained  a  view  over  a  wild  and  gloomy-looking  forest-region,  behind 
which  the  river  disappeared,  after  having  enclosed  a  well-wooded 
island  called  Sakken^wen. 

From  this  higher  ground  we  descended  into  -a  fine  rich  vale,  the 
vegetation  of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  few  busfisu,  ^han^t,  or 
tamarind-trees.  Emerging  from  this  richly-clad  valley,  we  again  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  river — if  river  it  can  be  called — for  seen  from 
hence  it  looks  almost  like  an  archipelago  or  network  of  islands  and 
rocky  cliffs  in  the  wildest  confusion,  the  river  foaming  along  through 
these  obstructed  passages.  For  just  as  it  turns  round  a  cape,  which 
juts  far  out  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  is  continued  under  water  towards  the 
opposite  shore  in  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  forming  a  sort  of  semicircle,  it  is 
broken  into  several  branches  by  a  number  of  islands,  through  which  it 
makes  its  way,  as  well  as  it  is  able,  over  cliffs  and  rocks,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  along  this  south-westerly  shore  there  is  no  idea  of  naviga- 
tion even  during  the  highest  state  of  the  river,  but  on  the  Aussa  side  it 
is  more  open,  and  renders  navigation  possible,  although  even  there 
caution  is  evidently  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  of  the  river.  The  name  of  the  cape  is  £m-n-Ishib, 
or  rather  £m-n-^hid,  "  the  cape  of  the  ass." 

Having  passed  a  place  where  the  most  westerly  branch  forms  a 
small  waterfall  of  about  eighteen  inches  elevation,  foaming  along  with 
great  vioIppc§,  we  encamped  on  the  slope  of  the  green  bank,  adorned 
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with  fine  herbage  and  luxuriant  h^jillj,  in  fuH  view  of  this  wild  scenery. 
I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  the  highest  ground  near  our  halting-place, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  small  cemetery,  the  locality  having  been  formerly 
enlivened  by  a  hamlet  of  the  fmelfggizen,  of  the  name  of  Lebbez6ya. 
This  encampment  was  also  important  to  me,  as  I  here  had  to  take 
leave  of  our  guide,  Mohammed  Kel  e*  Stiki,  whom  I  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Say,  although  he 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  have  fulfilled  his  promise,  if  our  other 
guide,  Hamma-hamma,  had  not  broken  his  word,  and  stayed  behind, 
for,  alone,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  FOlbe.  It  was,  more- 
over, his  intention  to  proceed  from  here  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  the 
Ud^en.  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  I  gave 
him  his  present,  although  I  missed  him  very  much,  as  he  was  an 
intelligent  man,  and  had  given  me  some  valuable  information. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DENSER  POPULATION   BEGINS. 


Tuesday^  July  i8. — The  beginning  of  our  journey  without  a  guide  was 
not  very  fortunate ;  for,  having  set  out  first  from  our  encampment,  en- 
deavouring to  cut  off  the  great  windings  of  the  river,  with  my  camels 
and  my  three  freed  blacks,  my  companions,  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
lost  the  traces  of  my  footsteps  upon  the  grassy  undulating  ground,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  they  joined  me.  The  ground  became  at  times 
stony,  talha,  gerredh,  and  other  species  of  mimosas,  being  the  pre- 
dominant trees ;  and  after  a  march  of  eight  miles,  we  had  to  ascend 
another  ridge,  clothed  with  thick  forest,  where  the  ktika,  or  t6dumt, 
the  monkey-bread  tree,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time,  was 
very  common.  This  was  an  almost  certain  sign  of  the  locality  having 
once  been  a  centre  of  human  life,  but  at  present  only  the  traces  of  a 
former  ksar,  or  hamlet,  were  to  be  seen.  Having  then  crossed  a  small 
"rek,"  or  "faire,"that  is  to  say,  a  barren,  naked  plain,  we  descended 
again,  while  the  desolate  character  of  the  country  continued,  and  the 
only  signs  of  human  life  which  we  observed  were  the  traces  of  two 
men,  with  three  head  of  cattle,  probably  robbers  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  who  were  returning  to  their  haunts  with  their  booty.  But 
gradually  the  country  assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  being  clad  with 
large  trees,  and  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  former  cultivation,  while 
isolated  masses  of  rock  were  projecting  here  and  there.  The  country 
altogether  was  so  pleasant,  that  having  met  with  a  shallow  pond  of 
water,  in  a  trough-like  cavity  of  the  grassy  ground,  we  decided  on 
encamping,  for  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  drag  on 
my  companions  more  than  fifteen  miles  a  day  at  the  utmost. 
Howeveri  we  bad  scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  when  we  became  aware 
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that  our  camping-ground  close  beyond  the  belt  of  trees  with  which  it 
was  girt,  was  skirted  by  a  small  rivulet,  which  although  full  of  rocks 
was  yet  so  deep,  that  it  afforded  sufficient  room  for  crocodiles  or  alli- 
gators, and  was  not  fordable  here.  It  was  a  pity  that  we  had  not  a 
guide  with  us  who  might  have  given  us  some  clear  information  respecting 
the  features  of  the  country,  for  the  conjecture  of  my  companions,  who 
fancied  that  this  rivulet  took  its  rise  to  the  south  of  H6mbori,  where  it 
was  called  Agel6  was  quite  absurd  if  it  be  correct  that  the  Gallndu 
which  we  had  crossed  the  preceding  day  was  really  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  near  Aribinda;  butiit  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  these 
courses  correspond,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  same 
watercoiuse  may  join  the  Niger  by  several  openings.  As  it  was,  we 
had  a  long  dispute  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  cross  this 
water,,  and  the  following  morning  we  had  to  take  a  tedious  roundabout 
way  to  get  over  it. 

After  a  march  ot  two  miles  from  our  starting  point  we  reached  a 
crossway.  We  followed  the  advice  of  the  W^d^wi,  who,  having  taken 
the  lead  at  the  moment,  chose  the  path  to  oiu-  left,  though  that  on  the 
right  crosses  the  rivulet  at  this  spot ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  perhaps  as 
well  that  we  did  so,  as  otherwise  we  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
ford  it  We  therefore  continued  our  march  after  my  companions  had 
finished  their  prayers,  which,  as  we  always  set  out  at  an  early  hour, 
they  used  to  say  on  the  road.  The  open  pasture  grounds  were  here 
broken  by  large  boulders  of  granite,  while  the  rivulet,  girt  by  fine  large 
trees,  approached  on  our  right,  or  at  least  one  branch  of  it,  the  river 
dividing  near  its  mouth  into  a  delta  of  a  great  many  smaller  branches. 
We  here  changed  our  direction,  keeping  parallel  along  the  shore  of  the 
great  river,  where  on  a  rocky  island  was  situated  the  village  of  Ay6ru 
or  Airu,  from  whence  a  troop  of  about  twenty  people  were  just  pro- 
ceeding towards  their  field  labours.  Most  of  them  were  tall,  well  made 
men,  almost  naked,  vnih.  the  exception  of  a  white  cap  and  a  clean 
white  cotton  wrapper.  Two  or  three  of  them  wore  blue  tobes.  Their 
weapons  consisted  of  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  a  spear,  and  their  agri- 
cultural implements  were  limited  to  a  Jong  handled  hoe  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  such  as  is  called  jerr^n  by  the  Arabs,  and  k&mbul  by  the  Song- 
hay.  But  besides  a  weapon  and  implement,  each  of  them  bore  a  small 
bowl,  containing  a  large  round  clod  of  pounded  millet,  and  a  little 
curdled  milk,  which  they  hospitably  offered  to  us,  although  it  constituted 
their  whole  supply  of  food  for  the  day.  We  rewarded  them  with  a  few 
needles  and  by  repeating  the  fat-hd  or  opening  prayer  of  the  Kur4n.* 
It  was,  moreover,  very  fortunate  that  we  had  met  them  just  here,  as,  if 
not  directed  by  their  information,  we  should  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
cross  without  accident  these  numerous  creeks,  some  of  which  were  of 
an  extremely  boggy  nature,  and  others  obstructed  by  rocks,  which 
caused  us  considerable  delay ;  for  the  principal  branch  or  g6ru  of  the 
rivulet  was  not  less  than  about  thirty-five  yards  broad,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  with  a  rocky  bottom.  Fine  bustlsu,  or  tamarind- 
trees,  and  wide-spreading  duw6,  or  fig  trees,  adorned  the  delta,  while 
*  They  informedus,  that  Kulman  was  six  hours'  distance  from  here. 
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a  good  deal  of  a  kind  of  grain  called  "  adel^nka,"  or  "  donh6re,"  was 
cultivated  in  the  fields. 

Having  at  length  left  this  difficult  delta  of  small  rivulets  behind  us, 
vj^hich  may  occasionally  cause  great  trouble  to  a  traveller,  we  ascended 
sandy  downs,  and  obtained  from  thence  a  view  over  the  whole  valley, 
which  here  rather  resembles  a  large  Well-timbered  f&ddama  than  a 
river,  only  a  small  open  branch  becoming  visible,  not  obstructed  by 
rocks.  The  district  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  the  fields  of 
Ay6ru  extending  for  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  low  shore  of  the 
creek  was  adorned  further  on  by  a  rich  profusion  of  kenya  or  tedtimunt. 
The  richly-wooded  islands  afforded  a  very  pleasant  sight,  one  of  them 
being  enlivened  by  a  great  number  of  horses,  which  were  left  here  to 
pasture,  and  the  shore  formed  one  uninterrupted  line  of  tamarind-trees. 
But  the  navigation  may  be  very  difficult  here,  as  from  time  to  time,  the 
river,  or  at  least  as  much  as  we  saw  of  it,  became  greatly  obstructed  by 
rocks.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe  that  we  had  at  length  entered  more 
hospitable  regions,  for  a  short  time'  after^we  left  behind  us  the  fields  of 
Ay6ru,  cultivated  ground  again  succeeded,  and  apparently  very  well 
kept. 

Having  then  turned  round  a  swampy  gulf,  we  ascended  higher  ground, 
and  now  obtained  a  view  of  the  remarkably  wild  scenery  of  the  river 
which  attaches  to  the  island  of  Kend^ji  and  the  rocky  cone  W^ba, 
which  had  been  in  sight  all  the  morning,  and  encamped,  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  on  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  island. 
The  river  here  presented  a  very  wild  character,  so  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  navigation  was  interrupted  entirely.  Between  the  island 
of  Kend^ji  and  the  rocky  cone  there  really  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
passage  open;  but  beyond  the  island  there  are  evidently  two  more 
branches,  and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  from  here,  they  are  not  nearly  so 
much  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  village  seemed  to  be  of  considerable 
size,  the  huts  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  ;  but,  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  an 
unfortunate  man  who  was  lamed  by  Guinea-worm,  all  the  healthy 
people  having  gone  to  the  labours  of  the  field.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  scenery  became  pleasantly  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
numerous  herd  of  cattle  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  belonging  to  FOlbe 
settlers  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  were  brought  here  to  be  watered. 

Gradually,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  retiutied  from  their 
labours,  and  began  to  give  life  to  the  scenery,  crossing  over  to  their 
insulated  domicile  in  small  canoes.  Others,  in  the  company  of  their 
chief,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  tall,  stout 
figure,  but  of  not  very  intelligent  expression  of  countenance,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  not  of  a  very  liberal  and  hospitable  disposition,  for  he 
received  the  eloquent  address  of  my  noble  friend  the  Wddawi,  who 
adduced  all  the  claims  which  he  and  his  party  had  upon  the  chiefs 
hospitality,  very  coldly,  answering  through  the  medium  of  a  Ptillo  fdki 
who  had  been  staying  here  for  some  time,  and  rather  laying  claim 
himself  to  a  handsome  present  than  acknowledging  the  demands  made 
upon  him  by  my  companions  for  hospitable  treatment.    The  most 
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interesting  feature  about  this  petty  chief  was  his  name,  which  reminded 
one  of  the  more  glorious  times  of  the  Songhay  empire,  for  he  called 
himself  Farma-firkezuizze  ;  "farma"  being,  as  I  have  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  the  princely  title  of  a  governor  ;  "  izze  "  means  son,  £rkezu 
being  the  name  of  his  father.  It  was  also  highly  interesting  to  me  to 
observe  that  these  Songhay,  the  inhabitants  of  Kend^ji  as  well  as  those 
of  Ay6ru,  call  themselves,  in  their  native  language,  Kado  (in  the 
singular)  and  Habe  (in  the  plural  form)  ;  a  name  which  the  FOlbe  have 
made  use  of  to  indicate,  in  general,  the  KOhelan,  or  the  native  black 
population  of  all  the  regions  conquered  by  themselves ;  and  it  seems 
almost  as  if  the  latter  had  taken  the  name  from  this  tribe. 

Besides  these  Songhay,  we  also  received  a  visit  from  a  Tarki  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Misakh,  son  of  Ell6kken,  and  nephew  of  Sinnefel, 
the  chief  of  the  fmeliggizen  of  Aribfnda.  These  people  are  on  hostile 
terms  with  their  brethren  in  Aussa,  where  the  populous  district  Amara 
is  situated,  and  thus,  fortunately,  undermine  their  own  strength,  which 
is  only  employed  in  the  way  of  mischief,  although  they  are  still  strong 
enough  to  lay  heavy  contributions  upon  the  poor  Songhay  inhabitants 
of  these  distracted  shores.  They  had  levied,  the  preceding  year,  a 
tribute  of  four  horses  on  the  people  of  Kendaji,  and  a  camel,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  corn,  upon  those  of  Ay6ru.  But  although  our  guest, 
who  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  followers,  was  a  rather  decent 
young  man,  nevertheless,  the  neighbourhood  of  these  Tuarek  inspired 
us  with  just  as  little  confidence  as  the  behaviour  of  our  friends  the 
Songhay  on  the  island ;  and  we  kept  a  good  watch,  firing  the  whole 
night.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Park  had  a  serious  quarrel 
with  these  islanders. 

Fortunately  we  were  not  disturbed ;  and  we  set  out  from  our  camping- 
ground  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to  make  a  good  day's  journey,  but 
we  were  first  obliged  to  search  about  in  the  two  hamlets  which  lie 
opposite  the  island,  and  one  at  the  very  foot  of  the  rocky  cone  of  Warba, 
for  the  guide  that  had  been  promised  to  us  the  preceding  day.  We 
had  scarcely  set  out  fairly  on  our  march,  when  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
rising  in  the  south-east,  threatened  us  with  a  serious  deluge,  and  obliged 
us  to  seek  shelter  under  some  trees  to  the  right  of  our  path.  We  then 
unloaded  the  camels,  and  endeavoured  to  protect  ourselves  and  the 
luggage,  as  well  as  possible,  with  the  skins  and  mattings;  but  the 
storm  was  confined  to  a  very  violent  gale,  which  scattered  the  clouds, . 
so  that  only  very  little  rain  fell.  Having  thus  lost  almost  two  hours 
of  the  best  part  of  the  day,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  not  now  digress- 
ing to  the  right  and  left,  but  following  a  broad,  well  trodden  path, 
which  led  us  through  carefully  cultivated  cornfields,  shaded  with  fine 
hajillj.  But  soon  the  ground  became  more  undulating,  and  we  followed 
a  sort  of  backwater,  at  some  distance  from  the  principal  branch  of  the 
river,  and  then  crossed  a  cavity  or  hollow,  where  calcareous  rock  inter- 
rupted the  granite.  The  river  also,  in  its  present  low  state,  laid  bare  a 
good  many  rocky  islets,  and  further  on  divided  into  five  branches,  over 
which,  from  the  rising  bank,  we  obtained  an  interesting  view,  with  a 
con^,  on  th^  Aussa  shore,  towards  the  north.    One  o(  the  islands  was 
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handsomely  adorned  with  dtim-palms,  while  the  shore  was  clothed  with 
a  plant  called  "  heklk." 

This  district  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  its  populous  state, 
after  the  desolate  region  which  we  had  traversed,  seemed  the  more 
remarkable ;  for  soon  after,  having  passed  a  small  hamlet,  we  had  on 
the  opposite  shore  the  considerabje  place  Torn^e,  and  just  beyond,  on 
an  island,  another  village  called  Ffchile,  densely  inhabited  and  full  of 
life  and  bustle.  Scarcely  had  we  passed  this  busy  place  on  our  left, 
when  another  hamlet  appeared  called  Koch6mere,  and  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  behold  the  river,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
journey,  had  seemed  to  roll  its  mighty  stream  along  without  the  least 
use  being  made  of  it,-,  covered  with  small  canoes,  which  carried  over 
to  our  shore  numbers  of  people  who  were  going  to  the  labours  of  the 
field.  The  bank  itself  also  became  here  beautified  by  a  variety  of 
luxuriant  trees,  such  as  the  k6wa,  the  dingi,  the  batire,  the  h^jilij,  and 
others  of  various  species,  the  h^jillj,  especially,  exhibiting  here  a  very 
luxuriant  and  rich  growth.  A  sort  of  shallow  grassy  creek  separated 
from  the  bank  a  low  island,  which,  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
inundation,  is  under  water. 

Two  miles  beyond  Torn^re  the  character  of  the  country  changed  and 
deep  sandy  soil,  clothed  with  the  herbage  called  rod^m,  and  destitute 
of  trees,  succeeded  to  the  fine  arable  soil ;  but  after  a  march  of  about 
a  mile,  cultivation  again  appeared,  and  even  extended  over  the  hilly 
chain  which  we  ascended.  We  then  passed  a  slave  village  called 
Gandtitan,  belonging  to  the  Tdrki  chief,  Mohammed  el  Amfn,  where 
numerous  horses  were  seen  grazing  in  the  fields,  distinguished  by  the 
kind  of  herbage  called  by  the  Arabs  el  deb6di,  in  which  my  companions 
were  delighted  to  recognise  an  old  friend  of  theirs,  as  growing  also 
plentifully  in  the  Aberas  of  Timbuktu.  Crossing  the  plain,  where  we 
met  several  travellers,  we  began  to  ascend  the  slope  of  a  promontory 
called  £m-AlAwen,  and  soon  reached  the  residence  of  the  chief  just 
mentioned,  who  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  ErAtafi^ni. 
The  village  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  huts  of 
matting,  with  a  larger  and  a  smaller  leathern  tent  in  the  centre ;  but  as 
it  did  not  offer  any  cool  shade,  being  perched  on  the  bare  hot  gravel 
overlying  the  rock,  we  thought  it  very  uninviting,  and  preferred  de- 
scending the  steep  eastern  slope,  upon  the  narrow  slip  of  the  low  shore 
which  stretched  along  the  river,  and  which,  being  richly  clothed  with 
h^jilij,  batire,  and  other  trees,  offered  a  very  pleasant  resting-place.  We 
were,  however,  not  allowed  to  enjoy  much  repose,  but  were  soon 
visited  by  the  whole  male  population  of  the  village,  Taurek  and 
Songhay,  full'-grown  men  and  children,  who  gathered  round  us  without 
great  curiosity,  but  without  entering  into  close  conversation,  as  they 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  scrutinised  suspiciously  what 
my  real  character  might  be,  my  companions  passing  me  for  a  sherif.    . 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  chief  himself,  who  had  not  been  present 
on  our  arrival,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  behaved  in  a  very  becoming  manner, 
so  that  I  made  him  a  present  of  half  a  lith^m,  while  I  distributed  a 
quantity  of  needles  amongst  his  people.    The  place  was  tolerably  well 
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supplied  with  provisions,  and  I  bought  a  good  supply  of  butter  and  rice ; 
but  milk  was  scarce,  although  I  succeeded  in  bartering  a  small  quantity 
for  some  dates,  of  which  these  people  were  extremely  fond.  A  little 
below  our  encampment,  on  the  low  shore,  there  was  a  farm,  and  on  the 
island  nearest  the  shore,  two  small  hamlets ;  for  the  branch  of  the  river, 
which  in  general  appears  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  was  studded  with 
green  islands,  which  stretched  out  lengthwise  in  two  parallel  rows, 
being  of  the  same  height  as  the  bank  on  which  we  were  encamped,  and 
which  at  present  formed  a  steep  descent  to  the  shores  of  the  river  of 
about  ten  feet,  rendering  the  watering  of  the  horses  very  difficult  It 
was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  we  rescued  one  of  them  which 
fell  into  the  stream. 

The  whole  district  is  said  to  be  greatly  infested  by  lions,  and  we  saw 
the  remains  of  four  horses,  which  a  single  individual  of  that  species 
had  torn  to  pieces  the  preceding  day ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
and  ferocity  of  this  animal,  I  was  assured  by  all  the  inhabitants  that 
the  lion  of  this  region,  like  that  of  A'ir,  has  no  mane,  and  that  its  out- 
ward appearance  was  altogether  very  unHke  that  beautiful  skin  upon 
which  I  used  to  lie  down,  being  the  exuvice  of  an  animal  from  L6gone. 

Friday^  July  21. — On  our  way  hither  the  preceding  day,  we  had  been 
overtaken,  near  the  village  of  Gand(itan,  by  a  band  of  some  three  or 
four  Songhay  people,  who  had  rather  a  warlike  and  enterprising  appear- 
ance, and  were  very  well  mounted.  Having  kept  close  to  us  for  some 
time,  and  spoken  a  great  deal  about  my  arms,  they  had  disappeared, 
but  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  we 
were  getting  our  luggage  ready  for  the  day's  march,  they  again  appeared 
and  inspired  my  companions  with  some  little  fear,  as  to  their  ulterior 
intentions.  They  therefore,  induced  the  chief  of  the  Er^taf^ni  to  accom- 
pany us  for  a  while,  with  some  of  his  people  on  horseback ;  as  they 
were  ^*ell  aware  that  the  Songhay  who  at  present  have  almost  entirely 
lost  their  independence,  cannot  undertake  any  enterprise  without  the 
connivance  of  the  Tuarek.  But  as  for  myself  I  was  not  quite  sure 
who  were  most  to  be  feared,  our  protectors,  or  those  vagabonds  of 
whom  my  companions  were  so  much  afraid;  for  although  the  chief 
himself  seemed  to  be  a  respectable  man,  these  people,  who  are  of  a 
mixed  race  of  Tuarek  and  Songhay,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  trust- 
worthy, and  I  should  advise  any  traveller  in  this  region  to  be  more  on 
his  guard  against  them  than  against  the  true  Tuarek.  But  under  the 
present  circumstances  when  they  accompanied  us  on  the  road,  I  thought 
it  better  to  tell  them  plainly  who  I  was,  although  my  companions  had 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  respecting  my  real  character. 
They  had  taken  me  for  a  Ghad^msi  merchant,  who  wanted  to  pass 
through  their  territory  without  making  them  a  suitable  present.  After 
I  had  made  this  confession  they  became  much  more  cheerful  and  open- 
hearted,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  The  cunning  W^^wi  also 
contributed  towards  establishing  with  them  a  more  intimate  relation, 
by  bartering  his  little  pony  for  one  of  their  mares.  Nothing  renders 
people  in  these  countries  so  communicative,  and  at  the  same  time  allajrs 
their  suspicions  so  much,  as  a  little  trading. 
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Having  separated  from  our  friends,  and  made  our  way  with  some 
difficulty  through  a  tract  of  country  partly  inundated,  we  at  length  fell 
in  with  a  well-trodden  path,  where  on  our  right  a  low  hilly  chain 
approached.  Here  a  little  dUm-bush  began  to  appear,  and,  further  on, 
monkey-bread  trees  adorned  the  landscape;  but  the  river,  after  having 
approached  for  a  short  time  with  its  wide  valley,  retired  to  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  not  having  provided  a  supply  of  water,  we  began  to  suffer 
from  thirst.  I  therefore  rode  in  advance  and  chose  a  place  for  a  short 
halt  during  the  midday  heat,  where  a  sort  of  f^dama,  which  during 
the  highest  state  of  the  inundation  forms  a  considerable  open  sheet  of 
water  round  an  island  thickly  clad  with  dtim-palms,  indents  the  rising 
bank  of  the  river,  offering,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  handsome  tank 
of  clear  water.  The  surrounding  slope  was  adorned  with  a  fine  grove 
of  dOm-palms,  and,  protected  by  the  shade  of  some  rich  hdjilij,  produced 
a  great  profusion  of  succulent  herbage. 

Having  rested  in  this  pleasant  spot  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  pm^ued 
our  march  along  this  green  hollow  at  present  half  dried  up,  and  feeding 
also  a  good  many  tamarind-trees,  and  after  a  march  of  about  half  a 
mile,  reached  the  spot  where  this  shallow  branch  joins  a  considerable 
open  ann  of  the  river,  which  here  is  tolerably  free  from  rocks.  A  little 
below,  it  is  compressed  between  rocky  masses  projecting  from  either 
bank,  intersecting  the  whole  branch,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage  is 
left,  enclosed  as  it  were  by  a  pair  of  iron  gates  formed  by  nature.  Yet 
the  navigation  was  not  obstructed  even  at  the  present  season,  as  a  boat 
about  thirty-five  feet  long  and  rowed  by  six  men,  which  went  quickly 
past  us,  evidently  proved.  The  path  was  lined  with  mushrooms,  called 
by  my  companions  tobl  e  nd6ri. 

This  branch  of  the  river  presented  a  very  different  aspect  when,  after 
having  ascended  a  rising  ground,  we  had  cut  off  a  bend  or  elbow  of  the 
river,  for  here  it  formed  a  kind  of  rapid,  over  which  the  water  foamed 
along,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  boat  having  followed  another 
branch,  this  locality  did  not  seem  to  be  passable  at  present.  The  low 
shores,  which  are  annually  inundated,  and  even  now  left  swampy 
ground  between  us  and  the  river,  were  cultivated  with  rice  ;  the  higher 
ground,  rising  above  the  reach  of  the  inundation,  bordered  by  a  belt  of 
damank^dda  and  thorny  bushes,  was  reserved  for  millet ;  and  beyond, 
the  whole  valley,  which  is  here  very  broad,  is  bordered  by  a  moun- 
tainous chain.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  river  was  further  demonstrated 
by  a  remarkable  group  of  rocks  rising  from  an  island  a  little  further  on, 
and  affording  a  very  conspicuous  landmark;  but,  in  general,  this  part 
of  its  course  seems  to  be  free  from  cliffs. 

We  had  long  strained  our  eyes  in  vain  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
large  town  of  Sinder,  which  we  knew  to  be  situated  on  an  island,  till  at 
length,  from  a  hilly  chain  which  here  borders  the  river,  we  obtained  a 
fair  sight  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley,  and  were  able  to  distinguish 
an  extensive  range  of  huts  spreading  over  one  or  two  islands  in  the 
river.  Here,  therefore,  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  few  huts,  although 
it  would  have  been  more  prudent,  as  we  afterwards  found,  to  have 
chosen  our  encampment  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  where  a  channel 
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leads  straight  to  the  island  ot  Sinder,  with  which  we  wanted  to  open 
communication ;  while,  from  the  spot  where  we  actually  encamped, 
another  considerable  island-town  called  Garti  lies  in  front  of  it 

The  whole  valley,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  from  six  to  eight 
miles  broad,  and  is  studded  with  extensive  islands,  is  very  fertile,  and 
tolerably  well  inhabited.  The  two  towns  together,  Garfl  and  Sinder, 
according  to  the  little  I  saw  of  themr,  did  not  seem  to  contain  less  than 
from  sixteen  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Europeans  in  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  as  they  must  here  prepare  to  encounter  great  diffi- 
culties with  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  ought  here  to  provide 
themselves  with  corn  sufficient  to  carry  them  almost  to  Timbuktu.  For 
Sfnder,  which  in  some  respects  still  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Say,  is  also  the  market  for  all  the  com  used  in  this  district 
A  large  quantity  of  millet  can  at  any  time  be  readily  obtained  here, 
and  during  my  journey  was  even  exported  in  large  quantities  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Zab6rma  and  D6ndina.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  demand,  the  price  was  very  low,  and  I  bartered 
half  a  suniye  of  dukhn,  equal  to  about  two  hundred  pounds'  weight,  for  a 
piece  of  black  cloth,  feruwal,  or  zenne,  which  I  had  purchased  in  Gando 
for  one  thousand  and  fifty  shells,  a  very  low  price  indeed,  not  only  when 
we  take  into  account  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  but  even  when  we 
consider  the  condition  of  the  other  countries  of  Negroland.  I  was  also 
fortunate  enough  to  barter  the  eighth  part  of  a  lump  of  rock  salt  from 
Ta6d6nni,  for  eight  drd  of  shash  or  muslin :  but  as  for  rice,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  got  here,  at  least  in  a  prepared  state,  although  rice  in  the  husk, 
or  k6kesh,  is  in  abundance. 

A  great  many  people  visited  me,  and  altogether  behaved  very  friendly. 
In  this  little  suburb,  where  we  had  encamped,  there  was  staying  a  very 
clever  faki,  belonging  originally  to  the  Gd-b6ro,  and  called  Mohammed 
Sdleh.  To  my  great  astonishment  I  became  aware  that  this  man  was 
acquainted  with  my  whole  story;  and,  upon  inquiring  how  he  had 
obtained  his  information,  I  learned  that  a  pilgrim,  named  Mohammed 
Fadhl,  a  native  of  the  distant  country  of  FOta,  who,  being  engaged  in  a 
pilgrimage,  had  undertaken  the  journey  from  Timbuktu  along  the  river 
in  a  boat,  had  acquainted  the  people  with  all  my  proceedings  in  that 
place.  This  f^i  also  informed  us  of  the  present  state  of  Hausa.  He 
told  us  that  Daod,  the  rebellious  prince  of  Zerma,  or  Zab^rma,  after  his 
whole  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  Add  el  Hassan,  had  made  his 
escape  to  Y6lu,  the  capital  of  D6ndina,  where  the  rebels  were  still  keep- 
ing their  ground.  Meanwhile  *Ah'3m,  the  Emfr  el  Mtimenfn,  had  arrived 
before  Argiingo,  but  in  consequence  of  his  own  unwarlike  character,  and 
a  dispute  with  Khalilu,  to  whom  that  part  of  Kebbi  belongs,  had  retraced 
his  steps,  without  achieving  anything  worthy  of  notice.  But  I  learned 
that  owing  to  the  revolt  continuing,  the  Dendi  were  still  in  open  rebellion, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  road  from  T^mkala  to  F6gha  was  as 
unsafe  as  ever,  although  part  of  the  Mauri  had  again  returned  to  their 
allegiance. 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  visit  the  town  of  Sinder,  but  uo| 
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feeling  well,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  remain 
where  I  was  ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  the  governor  himself  is  only  in 
a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  ruler  of  Say,  there  were  here  a  good 
many  Tuarek  roving  about,  which  rendered  it  not  advisable  for  me  to 
separate  from  my  luggage  ;  I  therefore  gave  a  small  present  to  my  com- 
panions, which  they  were  to  offer  to  the  governor  in  piy  name.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  they  were  well  received ;  and  the  governor  himself 
came  to  meet  tnem  half-way  between  the  towns  of  Sinder  and  Garti, 
and  behaved  very  friendly  to  them. 

Sunday,  July  23. — After  a  rainy  night,  we  left  this  rich  and  populous 
district ;  in  order  to  pursue  our  journey  to  Say.  Keeping  close  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  our  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  some  young 
palm  bushes  covered  with  fruit,  which  caused  a  long  dispute  between  my 
people  and  the  followers  of  the  Sheikh,  part  of  them  asserting  that  it 
was  the  oil-palm,  while  others  affirmed  it  to  be  the  date-palm.  This  latter 
opinion  appeared  the  correct  one  considering  that  the  oil-palm  does 
not  grow  at  any  distance  from  salt  water;  for  on  our  whole  journey 
through,  the  interior,  we  had  only  met  with  it  in  the  valley  of  F6gha, 
which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  This  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  further  observation^  when  we  discovered  the  male  and  female  seeds, 
which  wanted  nothing  but  the  civilising  influence  of  man  in  order  to 
produce  good  fruit.  Without  an  artificial  alliance  of  the  male  and . 
female,  the  fruit  remains  in  a  wild  and  embryo-like  state.  Thus  keeping 
along  the  shore,  we  passed  several  islands  in  the  river,  first  Juntu,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it  Bisse-gCngu ;  further  on  K6ma  and  Bossa, 
adorned  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees ;  and  about  five  miles  from  our 
halting- place,  after  we  had  passed  a  small  hilly  chain  called  M^i,  the 
island  of  N6ni,  which  is  likewise  richly  timbered.  This  island  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Songhay 
conqueror,  H5,j  Mohammed  Aski^,  or  Sikkl^ 

Our  march  was  the  more  interesting,  as  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  f^i  Mohammed  Sileh,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  during  my  stay  near  Gara  He  was  very  communicative 
and  social,  and  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  traverse  in  his 
company  the  whole  territory  of  the  independent  Songhay  in  various 
directions.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Dargol,  the  principal  seat  of  the  free  Songhay,  especially  the  Koi-z6, 
with  the  remains  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Slkkl^  of  which  several 
princes  were  still  living. 

My  companion  also  informed  me  of  the  attack  which  the  natives  of 
Gurma  under  the  command  of  their  chief  Wentinne,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Songhay,  had  made  a  short  time  previously  upon  the  emir  of 
the  Tor6de,  or  T6robe.  He  likewise  gave  me  an  account  of  the  exteur 
sive  dominion  of  Ditid,  the  grandfather  of  'Omir,  the  present  chief  of 
the  Eritaf^n,  who  succeeded  in  founding  a  large  kingdom,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  a  rival  nephew,  and  all  his  power  was  annihilated. 

Our  sociable  and  well-informed  companion  now  left  us.  A  little 
lower  down  the  river  on  the  opposite  bank  are  the  villages  of  Tilla-b6ra 
and  Tilla-kaina,  which  are  governed  by  *Othm^,  a  relatioa  of  Moham? 
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med  Tondo.  The  whole  country  is  undulating,  covered  with  rank 
gtass,  and  adorned  with  h&jillj,  and -altogether  left  a  pleasing  impres- 
sion ;  while  here  and  there,  cultivated  ground,  with  crops  shooting  up 
to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  gave  some  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. A  little  further  on,  large  monkey-bread  trees  appeared ;  and 
beyond  that,  besides  talha,  of  a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  kalgo  also 
became  plentiful.  The  river  was  at  some  distance  from  the  path,  so 
that  we  encamped  a  little  after  noon  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  near  a 
swampy  pond  full  of  herbage  and  mosquitoes,  and  surrounded  with 
large  luxuriant  monkey-bread  trees  and  fine  sycamores.  I  felt  here 
extremely  feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  good  dose  of  medicine. 

Monday t  July  24. — Having  been  detained  by  a  heavy  thunderstorm, 
we  at  length  started,  traversing  a  dense  forest  full  of  monkey-bread 
trees,  and  extending  about  two  miles.  We  then  turned  round  a  large 
swampy  inlet,  when  a  hilly  chain  approached  on  our  right,  and  the 
shore  of  the  river  was  clad  with  a  rich  bush  called  ^/«^  by  my  companions. 

About  two  miles  beyond,  we  reached  a  hamlet  called  Azemay  spread- 
ing out  on  a  hill,  and  encamped  a  short  distance  beyond  towards  the 
south-east.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Tuarek  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Er^tafdn,  who  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  habits  for  those  of  settlers, 
but  without  giving  up  their  character  or  language.  A  few  K6l  e*  Sfik 
live  amongst  them ;  but  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  village  consists 
of  Ftilbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zoghor^,  this  settlement  presenting  the 
remarkable  instance  of  a  peaceful  amalgamation  of  these  two  tribes. 
But  the  ErMaf&n,  as  I  have  stated  above,  have  lost  their  former  power, 
although  under  the  dominion  of  D^Cd,  they  held  all  the  towns  as  far  as 
Say  under  their  sway.  Notwithstanding  their  diminished  power,  they 
appeared  to  be  well  off,  for  not  only  were  they  dressed  decently,  but 
they  also  treated  us  hospitably  with  excellent  furd,  the  favourite  H^usa 
dish  of  sour  milk  with  pounded  millet ;  and  in  the  evening  they  sent 
a  great  quantity  of  pudding  and  milk,  and  a  young  heifer. 

I  here  provided  myself  with  a  supply  of  corn,  as  I  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  it  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market  of  Say.  I  found 
that  the  price  already  far  exceeded  that  ot  Sinder,  one  feruw^  of  Gando 
buying  only  twenty-three  k6l  of  millet ;  but  my  camels  were  extremely 
weak,  and  one  had  died  the  preceding  night,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to 
carry  with  me  a  greater  supply.  As  for  rice,  none  was  to  be  had,  and 
no  cultivation  of  this  grain  was  to  be  seen,  although  it  might  be  supposed 
to  succeed  here,  the  river  being  wide  and  forming  a  large  island  called 
D6lluwe. 

Tuesday t  July  25. — The  good  treatment  of  the  people  of  Azemay 
made  my  companions  rather  unwilling  to  leave  this  place  so  soon,  and 
a  further  delay  was  caused  by  their  bartering.  When  at  length  we  set 
out  on  our  march,  we  had  to  make  a  considerable  detour^  in  order  to 
avoid  the  lower  course  of  a  rivulet,  which  is  here  not  passable.  Our 
path  lay  through  corn-fields  till  we  reached  the  village  of  Kaslnni,  con- 
sisting of  two  groups,  one  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a  keffi,  or 
stockade,  and  inhabited  by  Fiilbe ;  the  other  was  merely  a  slave  hamlet. 
Bich  corn-fields^  shaded  by  fine  trees  ^4  bfoke^  by  projecting  rocks^ 
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extended  on  all  sides.  Close  beyond  this  hamlet,  we  crossed  a  little 
rivulet  called  T6derimt  by  the  Tuarek,  which  in  this  spot,  although 
only  twenty-one  feet  wide  and  a  foot  in  depth,  caused  us  a  short  delay, 
owing  to  its  banks  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet.  But  incon- 
siderable as  was  the  size  of  the  river,  it  became  important  to  me,  as  in 
crossing  it  my  ear  was  greeted  for  the  first  time  by  the  usual  H&usa 
salute,  which  I  had  not  heard  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  transported 
me  once  more  into  a  region  for  which  I  had  contracted  a  great  predilec- 
tion, and  which  among  all  the  tracts  that  I  had  visited  in  Negroland,  I 
had  found  the  most  agreeable  for  a  foreigner  to  reside  in. 

We  then  continued  oiu:  march  through  the  district  of  G6te,  which  is 
chiefly  adorned  with  the  monkey-bread  tree,  till  we  reached  a  small 
village  called  B6se,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Koi-z6  or 
Koizi-ten  (who  came  originally  from  Damg6t).  It  consisted  entirely  of 
the  kind  of  huts  which  are  usual  in  H^usa,  and  manifested  that  we  had 
left  the  Songhay  architectinre  behind  us.  But  although  it  possesses  a 
small  mosque,  most  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  the  head  man 
himself,  are  idolaters.  Here  we  were  hospitably  treated  with  a  bowl 
of  ghussub-water,  while  I  had  to  give  the  people  my  blessing  in  return. 
Two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  B6se  lies  the  village  of  HendObo,  on  a 
small  branch  of  the  river.  We  encamped  a  short  distance  from  it,  in 
the  shade  of  a  luxuriant  duw6,  on  a  ground  rising  slightly  from  the 
swampy  plain  opposite  the  island  Barma-gtingu,  which  is  situated  a 
little  further  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  which  here,  from  N.  20°  W.  to  S. 
20°  E.,  changes  its  course  to  a  direction  from  N.  20°  E.  to  S.  20°  W. 

The  island  is  adorned  with  dCm-palms,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  Kortfta,  or  Kort6be,  whose  real  name  is  Slimdn  or  Solim^ 
G6ro  KOse-izze,  the  son  of  Ktise,  but  who  is  generally  known  in  the 
district  under  the  name  of  Solimin  Sildi.  My  companions,  who  were 
very  anxious  not  to  neglect  any  great  men  of  the  country,  had  determinecT 
to  pay  this  chief  a  visit,  in  order  to  try  to  obtain  a  present  from  him. 
But  the  eloquent  W^d^wi  and  his  companions  did  not  appear  to  have 
succeeded  with  these  islanders ;  for  they  returned  with  rather  dejected 
spirits  from  their  visit  to  the  chief,  who  showed  us  not  the  slightest 
mark  of  hospitality.  But,  from  another  quarter,  I  myself,  at  least,  was 
well  treated ;  for  thQ  inhabitants  of  a  small  island  in  the  river  brought 
me  a  plentiful  supper  in  the  evening,  consisting  of  prepared  millet,  a 
couple  of  fowls,  and  some  milk. 

Wednesday y  July  26. — ^Traversing  the  swampy  ground,  after  a  march 
of  half  a  mile  we  reached  again  the  direct  path,  keeping  at  some  distance 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  although  divided  into  several  branches, 
exhibited  a  charming  spectacle  in  the  rising  sun.  Cultivated  ground 
and  wilderness  alternated,  and  the  monkey-bread  tree  appeared  in 
great  abundance ;  but  further  on  the  duw6  and  kenya  began  to  prevail ; 
the  islands  in  the  river  also,  as  Naslle  and  Ler,  being  richly  clad  with 
vegetation. 

However,  the  district  did  not  seem  to  be  very  populous,  and  the  only 
village  which  we  passed  on  the  main  was  Sh6re,  surrounded  by  a 
Stockade,  w)iere  we  endeavoured^  i4  v^in,  to  obtain  a  little  milk.    Wq 
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left,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  west,  the  town  of  Larba,  which, 
as  I  have  mentioned  on  my  outward  journey,  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike 
set  of  people  greatly  feared  by  their  neighbours;  but  at  present  we 
heard,  that  the  ruler  of  that  town,  of  the  name  of  Bito,  had  lately 
returned  from  Say,  to  whose  governor,  Abu  Bakr,  he  was  said  to  have 
made  his  submission ;  although  it  is  probable  that  his  only  intention 
had  been  to  keep  free  that  side,  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  his 
proceedings  against  the  chief  of  the  TorOde,  or  T6robe. 

Altogether  the  region  presented  a  very  interesting  feature  when, 
close  behind  the  village  of  G^begurO,  we  reached  the  river  Sirba,  v^^th 
which,  in  its  upper  course,  we  had  first  made  acquaintance  at  B6se- 
bfingo,  but  which  here  had  a  very  different  character,  rushing  along,  in 
a  knee-like  bend,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  over  a  bed  of  rocks 
from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  across,  and  leaving  the  impression  that  at 
the  time  when  it  is  full  of  water  it  is  scarcely  passable.  But  at  present 
we  found  no  difficulty  in  crossing  it,  the  water  being  only  a  foot  deep. 
Nevertheless,  the  Sirba  is  of  great  importance  in  these  regions,  and  we 
can  well  understand  how  Bello  could  call  it  the  *A1I  B&b&  of  the  small 
rivers.  Ascending  then  the  opposite  bank  of  this  stream,  we  obtained 
a  view  of  a  hilly  chain  ahead  of  us,  but  the  country  which  we  had  to 
traverse  was  at  present  desolate,  although  in  former  times  the  Cornfields 
of  the  important  island-town  Koirwa  spread  out  here.  However,  we 
had  a  long  delay,  caused  by  another  of  our  camels  being  knocked  up, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind ;  an  imfortunate  circumstance, 
which  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  the  camels  of  the 
desert  tract  of  Azaw^d  for  a  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  country  improved  greatly  after  we  had  crossed  a  small  hilly 
chain  which  approached  on  the  right,  but  it  did  not  exhibit  any  traces 
of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  having  taken  refuge  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  We  also  passed  here  a  pretty  little  rivulet  of  middle  size, 
girt  by  fine  trees,  and  encamped  close  beyond  the  ruins  of  a  village 
called  Nam^o,  opposite  the  village  of  Kuttuk6le,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  river.  The  place  was  extremely  rich  in  herbage,  but  greatly 
infested  by  ants,  and,  in  consequence,  full  of  ant-hills ;  but  *  we  only 
passed  here  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  our  animals 
some  rest,  and  then  set  out  again  just  as  a  thunderstorm  was  gathering 
in  Aussa  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  sheet  of  water  is  here  broad  and  open,  forming  an  island,  and 
does  not  exhibit  the  least  traces  of  rocks.  The  shore  was  richly  clad 
with  vegetation,  and  a  little  further  on  seemed  even  to  be  frequented 
by  a  good  many  people;  but  they  did  not  inspire  us  with  much 
confidence.  Meanwhile,  the  thunderstorm  threatening  to  cross  over 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  reach  us,  we  hastened  onward,  and 
encamped  on  the  low  and  grassy  shore,  opposite  a  small  village  called 
W^tila,  situated  on  an  island  full  of  tall  dfim-palms,  which  however, 
at  present,  was  only  separated  from  the  main  by  a  narrow  swampy  creek. 
However,  we  had  a  sleepless  night,  the  district  being  greatly  infested 
by  the  people  of  Larba.  The  governor  of  this  place,  as  we  now  learned, 
v(^s  thQD  staying  in  the  town  of  Karma,  which  we  had  just  passed,  and 
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from  whence  proceeded  a  noise  of  warlike  din  and  drumming  which 
continued  the  whole  night. 

At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  the  next  morning  we  set  out,  keeping  at 
a  short  distance  along  the  river,  the  ground  presenting  no  signs  of 
cultivation,  while  the  steep  slope  on  the  opposite  bank  almost  assumed 
the  character  of  a  mountain  chain ;  the  highest  group  being  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  called  Bingiwi  by  our  guide, 
while  he  gave  to  the  succeeding  one  the  name  of  Wigata ;  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  chain  he  called  Babo.  At  the  foot  of  this  ridge  lies 
the  village  of  Tagab^ta,  which  we  passed  a  little  further  on. 

Enjoying  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery,  we  continued  our  march 
rather  slowly,  an  ass  which  my  companions  had  bartered  on'  the  road 
lagging  behind,  and  causing  us  some  delay,  when  we  entered  a  dense 
underwood  of  thorny  trees  which  entirely  hemmed  in  our  view,  while 
on  our  right  a  hilly  chain  approached,  called  from  a  neighbouring  village 
Senud6bu,  exactly  like  the  French  settlement  on  the  Fal6m6  in  the  far 
west. 

Proceeding  thus  onward,  we  suddenly  observed  that  the  covert  in 
front  of  us  was  full  of  armed  men.  As  soon  as  they  became  aware  that 
we  had  observed  them,  they  advanced  towards  us  with  the  most  hostile 
gesticulations,  swinging  their  spears  and  fitting  their  arrows  to  their 
bows,  and  we  were  just  going  to  fire  upon  them,  when  we  observed 
amongst  them  my  servant  the  Gatr6ni,  whom  a  short  time  before  I  had 
sent  to  fetch  some  water  from  the  river.  This  fortunate  circumstance, 
suddenly  arrested  our  hostile  intentions  and  led  to  a  peaceable-  under- 
standing. We  were  then  informed,  that  obtaining  a  sight  of  us  from  a 
hill  while  we  were  still  at  a  distance,  and  seeing  six  armed  horsemen, 
they  had  taken  us  for  a  hostile  host,  and  had  armed  themselves ;  and 
it  was  very  fortunate  for  my  servant  with  whom  they  first  met,  as  well 
as  for  ourselves,  that  one  of  them  understood  a  little  H^usa,  and  was 
able  to  make  out  from  his  description  the  nature  of  our  (indertaking. 
But  for  this,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
The  first  troop  consisted  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  all  armed  with 
bow  and  spear,  and  round  black  shields,  many  of  them  wearing  a  battle- 
axe  besides :  and  smaller  detachments  were  posted  at  short  intervals 
up  to  the  very  outskirts  of  their  village.  They  consisted  of  both 
Songhay  and  Ftilbe,  and  the  greater  part  wore  nothing  but  leather 
aprons.  They  wanted  us  to  accompany  them  to  their  village,  but  we 
did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  them  to  do  so,  and  were  glad  when 
we  got  rid  of  them.  On  this  occasion  I  had  another  proof  of  the 
warlike  character  of  my  Arab  companion  'All  el  Ageren,  who,  as  long 
as  there  was  any  danger,  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  behind  the 
camels,  but,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  all  was  over,  he  rushed  out  on  his 
little  pony  in  the  most  furious  manner,  and  threatened  to  put  to  death 
the  whole  body  of  men,  so  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  appeasing  him. 
Probably,  if  we  had  had  a  serious  encounter,  he  would  have  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  I  should  never  have  seen  him  again. 

When  we  continued  our  march,  we  were  gratified  to  see  a  wide 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  fine  cotton  plantations ;  on  our  left,  where 
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the  river  again  approached,  much  khamva,  or  berkfnde,  appeared. 
Further  on,  fields  of  millet  succeeded  to  the  cotton  plantations,  and  the 
cultivation  now  continued  without  interruption,  extending  to  the  slope 
of  the  hills,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  five  villages  appeared 
at  short  intervals.  We  then  entered  upon  hilly  sandy  ground,  but 
even  this  less  favoured  tract  was  covered  with  fine  crops.  I  had  made 
it  a  rule,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  my  camels,  which  required  a  good 
feed,  always  to  encamp  at  some  distance  from  a  larger  place,  and  we 
therefore  chose  our  camping-ground  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the 
town  pf  Bimi,  amongst  monkey-bread  trees  and  h^jilij,  at  a  short 
distance  from  a  swampy  creek  of  the  river.  Our  encampment,  how- 
ever, became  unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  as  we  had  to  sustain  here  a 
very  heavy  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  violent  rain. 

AH  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Ftilbe,  or  Songhay  speaking  the 
language  of  the  Ffilbe,  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  latter  beginning  to 
prevail  here  almost  exclusively.  All  of  them  wear  indigo-dyed  shirts. 
We  also  met  here  an  old  man,  originally  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Udilen,  a  section  of  Imghad,  or  degraded  Tuarek,  but  at  present  in  the 
service  of  a  Pfillo,  who,  assisted  by  his  slaves,  was  just  getting  his 
harvest! into  the  town  of  Bfrni,  where  he  invited  us  to  follow  him  on  the 
approach  of  night. 

Friday^  July  28. — Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  in 
order  to  dry  ourselves  and  our  animals,  we  continued  our  march  straight 
upon  a  kind  of  defile,  which  seemed  almost  to  hem  in  the  passage 
along  the  river.  The  bank  here  exhibits  a  peculiar  feature,  and  the 
locality  would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  if  the  state  of  the  country 
were  in  any  way  settled,  for  the  hilly  chain  on  the  right  closely  joins  a 
group  of  rocky  eminences  which  nearly  approaches  the  river,  and 
opening  towards  it  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  leaves  only  a  very 
narrow  passage  between  the  south-easterly  corner  of  this  semi-circle  of 
the  hills,  and  a  detached  cone  rising  close  over  the  brink  of  the  river, 
the  latter  being  likewise  full  of  rocks.  On  the  slope  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, called  SAre-g6ru,  about  half-way  up  the  height,  lies  the  village 
or  town  of  Bfrni,*  presenting  a  very  picturesque  spectacle,  notwith- 
standing the  frail  character  of  the  dwellings. 

I  Even  beyond  this  passage,  only  a  small  border  is  left  between  the 
slope  of  the  hills  and  the  river,  especially  behind  the  little  village  of 
Koll<5nte,  which  is  separated  by  a  small  ravine  into  two  distinct  groups, 
and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  recess  of  the  hills ;  at  the  same 
time,  busy  scenes  of  domestic  life  attracted  our  attention.  Here  the 
shore  formed  a  bend,  and  the  river  glided  along  in  a  slow,  majestic,  and 
undivided  stream,  but  a  little  further  on  formed  two  islands,  and,  on 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  commanded  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district,-  as  the 
masters  of  this  defile  had  at  the  same  time  in  their  hands  the  whole  inter- 
course along  the  shore.  In  this  respect  the  name  Bimi  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  Sare-g6ru,  both  "  bi'rni,"  as  well  as  "  sare,"  being  the  names 
j  given  to  cities,  or  large  walled  places,  in  various  Negro  languages.  Sdre- 
gdru  means  the  rivulet  or  channel  (g6ru)  of  the  city  (sare). 
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the  main,  we  observed  again  that  cotton  was  cultivated.  Traversing 
then  a  swampy  plain,  covered  with  several  large  farms  belonging  to 
people  of  the  Kort6re,  we  reached  a  small  detached  chain  on  our  right, 
called  Kirog^ji,  distinguished  by  three  separate  cones.  Cultivation 
here  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  of  horses  scattered 
over  the  plain,  afforded  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  we  passed  the  residence  of  a  rich  farmer,  called  Uro-M6dibo, 
"tiro"  being  the  POllo  term  for  a  farm,  and  "m6dibo"the  title  of  a 
learned  gentleman.  At  the  village  of  S^ga  also,  which,  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  further  on,  we  left  on  our  right,  beyond  swampy  meadow- 
grounds,  numbers  of  horses,  and  extensive  cotton  plantations  attracted 
our  attention. 

Three  miles  beyond  S^a,  we  encamped  near  a  small  rivulet  lined 
with  luxuriant  trees,  of  the  species  called  gamji,  or  ganki,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  the  slope  of  which  was  covered  with  the  richest  crop  of 
millet,  and  crowned  with  two  villages  inhabited  by  FOlbe  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Bitink6be,  the  river  forming  a  rich  and  populous  island  called 
B6-gfingu.  This  place  is  the  residence  of  a  sort  of  emir  of  the  name 
of  B^te,  to  whom  my  companions  paid  a  visit,  and  obtained  from  him 
a  supper  and  a  small  viaticum. 

Saturday^  July  29. — ^We  made  a  very  interesting  day's  march.  The 
hills,  which  are  here  crowned  with  the  various  hamlets,  form  a  bend 
closely  approaching  the  river,  and  the  path  wound  along  the  slope, 
which  was  intersected  by  several  ravines  full  of  rocks  and  trees,  and 
afforded  a  beautiful  view  over  the  stream.  Descending  from  this  slope 
we  kept  lalong  the  bank,  richly  adorned  with  kenya  or  nelbi  trees,  the 
river  spreading  out  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  interrupted  only  by  a  few 
isolated  masses  of  rock.  We  here  crossed  a  broad  channel  or  dry 
watercourse  starting  forth  from  the  hilly  chain,  and  called  G6rul-tilk6lil, 
or  G6ru-k6re.  This  watercourse  my  guide,  probably  erroneously,  in- 
dicated as  a  branch  of  the  river  Sirba.  It  was  succeeded  by  several 
others,  one  of  which,  distinguished  by  its  breadth,  was  called  G6rul- 
luggul.  The  bank  of  the  river,  at  this  spot,  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  we  passed  several  farming  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
Lell6li,  was  the  residence  of  a  young  Pullo  woman  who  had  attached 
herself  to  our  party  the  preceding  day.  She  was  neatly  dressed,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  strings  of  beads,  and  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

Here  cultivation,  including  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  was  carried  on  with 
great  care,  and  all  the  fields  were  neatly  fenced.  But  this  well-cultivated 
ground  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  and  luxuriant  underwood,  and,  in  the 
river,  an  island  of  the  name  of  'Oitllli,  or  *0tllli,  stretched  out  to  a  great 
length.  This  probably  is  the  ford  originally  called  GhOtil  or  GhCdil. 
A  little  beyond,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the  soft  slope  gave 
way  to  a  small  rocky  ridge,  through  which  a  little  rivulet  or  brook  had 
forced  itself  a  passage,  forming  a  very  picturesque  kind  of  rocky  gate, 
which,  when  the  stream  is  full,  must  present  an  interesting  spectacle. 
But  the  water  contained  at  the  time  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  substances, 
and  after  taking  a  slight  draught  I  remained  in  a  nauseous  state  all  the 
day  long.    It  affected  one  of  my  companions  still  more  unpleasantly. 
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Here  the  steep  rocky  cliffs,  consisting  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and 
interwoven  with  fine  green  bushes,  closely  approached  the  river,  which, 
in  a  fine  open  sheet,  was  gliding  gently  along  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  we  kept  dose  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  which, 
during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  is  scarcely  broad  enough  to 
afford  any  passage.  The  cliffs,  with  their  beautifully  stratified  front, 
were  so  close  that  even  at  present  only  a  border  a  few  feet  in  width 
was  left,  and  this  narrow  strip  was  beautifully  adorned  with  dunku 
trees,  the  dark  green  foliage  of  which  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  steep  white  cliffs  behind  them.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  a  kind  of  sauce  and  for  seasoning  their  food,  like  those  of 
the  monkey-bread  tree.  Further  on,  underwood  of  arbutus  succeeded. 
The  rocky  ledge  was  interrupted,  for  a  short  time  exhibiting  the  aspect 
of  a  crumbled  wall,  but  further  on  again  assumed  the  shape  of  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  although  less  regularly  stratified  than  in  its  north-westerly 
part. 

This  steep  range  of  cliffs  is  called  by  the  natives,  "  Yfiri."  Just  where 
it  began  to  fall  off  and  to  become  smoother,  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  margin  of  the  beautiful  stream,  which,  near  the  bank,  apparently 
descended  to  a  -great  depth,  in  order  to  ascend  the  higher  ground ;  for 
here  the  land  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  broad  promontory, 
the  whole  slope  being  covered  with  fine  crops,  which  were  just  ap- 
proaching to  ripeness.  Thus  we  reached  the  farming  village,  or  rtimde, 
belonging  to  Fittia  Im5.m,  or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pronounced. 
Mam  Fitti,  a  wealthy  Pullo,  who  possesses  also  a  farm  in  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  promontory  close  to  the  river.  Here  we  encamped  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  village,  where  the  ground  afforded  good 
pasture  for  the  camels. 

I  had  been  reposing  awhile  in  the  shade  of  a  small  k6rna,  when  my 
people  informed  me  that  they  had  discovered,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills, 
a  spring  of  living  water,  and  I  was  easily  induced,  by  the  novelty  of  the 
phenomenon  in  this  region,  to  accompany  them  to  the  spot. 

The  whole  slope  is  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  view  from 
this  point  across  the  river  is  extensive,  but  towards  the  south-east  it  is 
obstructed  by  the  hills  rising  in  that  direction  to  a  greater  elevation. 
This  culminating  point  of  the  ridge  we  ascended  the  next  morning, 
when  we  found  that  the  highest  level  expanded  to  an  open  plain,  well 
clad  with  bush  and  grass  and  a  rich  supply  of  corn,  although  the  crops 
did  not  exhibit  here  the  same  luxuriant  growth  as  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills.  Proceeding  then  for  a  mile  along  this  level,  we  reached  a  small 
village,  in  the  courtyards  of  which,  besides  sesamum,  a  little  mekka, 
as  it  is  here  called,  or  ghafuli-mdsr,  was  cultivated.  Here  I,  together 
with  my  horsemen,  started  in  advance  of  my  train,  in  order  to  prepare 
our  quarters  in  the  town  of  Say,  as  we  had  a  good  day's  march  before 
us.  The  country  here  became  adorned  with  gonda  bush,  of  which  we 
had  entirely  lost  sight  during  our  whole  journey  along  the  upper  course 
of  the  Niger.  Having  passed  the  larger  village  D6go,  where  with  some 
difficulty  we  obtained  a  drop  of  milk,  and  having  traversed  a  richly 
cultivated  district,  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Say,  along  the 
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rugged  cliffs  which  bounded  it  on  the  west.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  valley  was  covered  with  water  to  such  a  degree  that  we  became 
entangled  every  moment  in  a  swamp,  and  therefore  preferred  again 
ascending  the  cliffs  and  keeping  along  the  higher  border.  In  this 
northerly  part  the  rocky  slope  attained  in  general  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  but  gradually  began  to  decrease  in  elevation.  About  half 
an  hour  before  noon  we  changed  our  direction,  and  made  across  the 
swampy  bottom  of  the  valley,  traversing  two  more  considerable  sheets 
of  water,  the  first  of  three,  and  the  second  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
depth. 

Thus  we  approached  the  town  of  Say,  which  was  scarcely  visible 
owing  to  the  exuberant  vegetation  which  surrounded  its  wall  on  every 
side,  and  which  exhibited  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  that  drjniess 
and  monotony,  which  characterised  the  place  on  my  former  visit.  The 
town  itself  was  at  present  intersected  by  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  which 
seemed  almost  to  separate  it  into  two  distinct  quarters.  I  at  length 
reached  the  house  of  the  governor,  where  I,  as  well  as  my  horse,  were 
cheerfully  recognised  as  old  acquaintances.  I  was  quartered  in  the 
same  little  hut  in  which  I  had  resided  more  than  a  year  previously  ;  but 
a  considerable  change  had  been  made  in  its  arrangement.  The  com- 
fortable little  sleeping  place  of  matting  had  been  restored,  and  was  very 
acceptable  in  the  rainy  season,  more  especially  as  it  did  not  entirely 
preclude  a  current  of  air,  while  it  enabled  me  to  put  away  all  my  small 
treasures  in  security. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN  SAY. — ^JOURNEY  THROUGH  D^NDINA  AND  KEBBI. 

Having  rested  awhile  in  my  hut,  I,  with  my  companions,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  governor,  and  found  our  poor  old  friend,  AbQ-Bakr,  in 
the  very  same  room  where  we  had  left  him  more  than  a  year  previously. 
He  was  now  quite  lame  in  consequence  of  his  disease  of  sefli,  but 
looked  a  little  better  than  on  the  former  occasion,  and  I  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country ;  for, 
when  Ahmed  el  W^d^wi,  had  read  to  him  the  kasaf  d  or  poems  addressed 
by  my  friend  El  Bak^y  to  the  emir  Ahmedu,  and  began  to  relate  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  incidents  of  our  journey,  he  was  corrected  every 
moment  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  places  by  the  governor,  who 
appeared  to  possess  the  most  accurate  philological  knowledge  of  all  the 
spots  along  the  river  as  far  as  T6ndibi,  where  he  had  been  obliged  to 
turn  his  back  on  his  voyage  up  the  Niger.  He  apparently  took  great 
interest  in  the  endeavour  of  the  Sheikh  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  Falbe  of  Gando  and  S6koto,  and  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  that  oa 
his  former  voyage,  he  was  prevented  by  the  hostile  behavioiu:  of  the 
chief  El  Khadir  from  reaching  TimbOktu,  when  my  companions  assured 
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him,  that  the  Sheikh,  on  the  first  news  of  his  approach,  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger in  order  to  insure  his  safety  from  the  Tuarek. 

Even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  this  attempt  of  his,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  governor  of  Say  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
endeavour  to  ascend  this  river,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  he  has 
not  greater  means,  pecuniary  and  military,  at  his  disposal,  in  order  to 
draw  from  the  favourable  position  of  his  province  all  the  results  possible. 
Altogether  his  circumstances  at  this  moment,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  province  of  D^ndina,  were  rather  poor.  At  the 
same  time  his  own  debilitated  condition  prevents  him  from  exerting  his 
power,  and  can  only  tend  to  increase  his  political  weakness.  The 
rather  inhospitable  treatment  which  we  received  may  thus  be  explained. 
Nevertheless,  I  made  him  this  time  a  considerable  present,  including  a 
red  bemfis  of  inferior  quality,  which  I  had  kept  back  for  the  occasion. 
However  I  was  so  fortunate,  in  acknowledgment  for  some  medicines 
with  which  I  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  complaint,  as  to  receive  from 
him  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  me,  as  I  had  long 
been  deprived  of  this  luxury,  there  being  none  in  the  market ;  and  when 
we  left  the  place,  after  a  stay  of  three  da)rs,  he  was  generous  enough  to 
make  my  companions  a  present  of  a  camel,  of  which  they  stood  much 
in  need. 

The  market  was,  in  many  respects,  better  provided  than  on  our 
outward  journey ;  but  with  this  advantage  was  coupled  the  great  dis- 
advantage to  me  personally  that  a  large  troop  of  H&usa  traders  having 
recently  amved  and  richly  supplied  the  market  with  the  manufactures 
of  that  region,  the  prices  at .  present  ranged  much  lower,  and  for  the 
very  best  indigo-dyed  shirt,  I  obtained  only  6,000  shells,  while  two 
others  did  not  fetch  more  than  2,000  each.  Millet  was  plentiful,  although 
by  no  means  cheap,  the  third  part  of  a  sunlye,  or  twenty-four  measures 
of  TimbOktu,  being  sold  for  4,000  shells,  consequently  twice  or  thrice  as 
dear  as  in  the  latter  place  ;  but  there  was  hardly  any  rice.  There  was 
not  a  single  sheep  in  the  market,  nor  any  homed  cattle,  either  for 
slaughtering  or  for  carrying  burdens  ;  nor  were  there  any  dod6wa  cakes 
or  tamarinds ;  nay,  even  the  fruit  of  the  monkey-bread  tree,  or  kt^ka, 
was  wanting ;  the  only  small  luxury  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
market,  besides  the  fruit  of  the  dfim-palm,  consisting  of  fresh  onions, 
certainly  a  great  comfort  in  these  regions. 

Such  is  the  miserable  character  of  this  market,  which,  in  such  a 
position,  situated  on  the  shore  of  this  magnificent  river,  and  on  the 
principal  highroad  between  Eastern  and  Western  Negroland,  ought  to 
l3e  of  primary  importance.  It  was  with  great  dehght  that  the  feeble 
but  well-meaning  governor  listened  to  my  discourse,  when,  on  taking 
leave,  I  led  him  to  hope  that  an  English  steamer  would,  please  God, 
soon  come  to  ascend  the  river,  and  supplying  his  place  of  residence 
with  all  kinds  of  European  articles,  would  raise  it  to  a  market-place  of 
great  importance;  and  he  was  the  more  agreeably  affected  by  such 
prospects,  as  my  friendly  relation  with  the  Sheikh  El  Bak&y  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  Europeans. 

Wednesday,  Aug,  2. — It  was   in  the    afternoon  that  we  left  our 
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narrow  quarters  in  the  town  of  Say,  which  had  appeared  to  us  the  more 
inconvenient,  as  we  had  experienced  several  thunderstorms,  which  had 
obliged  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  our  narrow  huts.  Before 
reaching  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  had  to  cross  a  large  sheet  of  water 
which  here  likewise  intersected  the  town,  filling  out  the  whole  hollow 
bordered  by  the  dCm-palms,  and  causing  a  serious  interruption  in  the 
communication  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  town.  Nevertheless, 
the  level  of  the  river  at  present  seemed  only  about  five  feet  higher  than 
it  had  been  the  previous  year,  a  little  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the 
inconvenience  must  be  greatly  increased  when  the  water  reaches  a 
higher  level.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  town  is  not  sometimes  entirely 
swamped,  although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  river,  the  preceding 
year,  had  attained  an  unusual  height,  so  that  the  water  this  year  could 
scarcely  have  sunk  to  its  average  level  before  it  had  again  commenced 
rising.  The  rocky  cliff  which  obstructs  the  river  about  the  middle  of 
its  course,  at  present  only  emerged  from  the  water  about  a  foot  and  a 
half.  According  to  all  appearances  it  must  sometimes  be  entirely  sub- 
merged, so  that  vessels  must  be  upon  their  guard  in  navigating  this  part 
of  the  river,  especially  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  more 
sunken  rocks  hereabouts. 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  again  crossed  this 
magnificent  river,  on  whose  banks  I  had  lived  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
the  coinrse  of  which  I  had  followed  for  so  many  hundred  miles.  It 
would  have  been  of  no  small  importance,  if  I  had  been  able  to  follow 
its  banks  as  far  as  Yatiri,  and  thus  to  connect  by  my  own  inspection 
the  middle  course  of  this  noble  river  with  the  lower  part,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  visited  by  the  Landers,  and  partly,  at  least,  by  various  dis- 
tinguished English  officers.  But  such  an  undertaking  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of  my  means,  the 
weak  condition  of  my  health,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  rainy 
season,  which  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  reach  S6koto  as 
soon  as  possible;  and,  what  was  still  more,  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellious  state  of  the  province  of  D6ndina,  which  at  the  time  made 
any  intercourse  along  the  river  impossible  for  so  small  a  troop  as  I  had 
then  under  my  command.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  moreover,  it 
would  be  impracticable,  even  if  the  country  were  in  a  tranquil  state,  to 
keep  close  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

This  time  also  I  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  without  any 
accident,  with  the  single  exception,  that  a  camel  which  belonged  to  one 
of  my  companions  was  so  obstinate,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
induce  it  to  enter  the  boats,  which  were  not  of  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  It  was  thus  forced  to  cross  the  river  by  swimming 
alongside,  and  arrived  in  the  most  exhausted  state,  the  river  being  about 
nine  hundred  yards  across.  The  nearest  village  being  too  far  ofif,  we 
were  obliged  to  encamp  for  the  night  on  the  gentle  grassy  slope  of  the 
bank,  which,  a  little  above  and  below  the  place  of  embarkation,  forms 
steep  cHffs  of  about  eighty  feet  elevation.  The  evening  was  beautiful, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  river,  with  the  feathery  dOm-palms  on  the 
opposite  shore,  was  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  well  adapted  to  leave  on 
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my  mind  a  lasting  impression  of  the  magnificent  watery  highroad  which 
Nature  has  opened  into  the  heart  of  this  continent  Thus  I  took  leave 
of  the  Niger. 

Thursday,  Aug,  3. — We  now  commenced  our  journey  along  our 
former  well-known  path,  which,  however,  in  the  richer  garment  of 
vegetable  life  in  which  Nature  has  decked  herself  out,  presented  now  a 
very  different  aspect,  and  after  a  march  of  six  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  T6ndifti,  surrounded  by  fine  crops  of  millet,  which  were 
almost  ripe,  and  of  the  very  remarkable  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
In  order  to  protect  their  property  from  the  attacks  of  the  numberless 
swarms  of  birds,  almost  the  whole  population  was  scattered  through 
this  forest-like  plantation,  and  kept  up  such  a  continual  noise  and 
clamour,  that  it  had  quit^  an  alarming  effect,  more  especially  as  the 
people  were  concealed  from  view. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  f&ddama  as  far  as  the  village  of  Tanna, 
we  left  our  former  route,  for  a  more  ^northerly  direction,  and  after  a 
march  of  five  miles  reached  the  miserable  remains  of  a  hamlet  called 
Jidder,  which  the  preceding  year  had  been  ransacked  and  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Jermdbe,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Zerma,  or  Zab6rma,  are 
called  by  the  Fillbe.  But  the  fine  crops  around  testified  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  this  village,  which  has  a  well  surrounded  by 
dt^m-palms,  it  had  been  our  intention  to  halt ;  but  through  a  ridiculous 
misunderstanding  of  my  M^jerbf  companion,  who  never  could  shorten 
the  march  sufficiently,  but  who  this  time  was  punished  for  his  trouble- 
some conduct,  we  continued  on,  and  leaving  the  village  of  Hari-bango 
at  some  distance  on  our  right,  did  not  reach  another  hamlet  till  after 
a  march  of  about  five  miles  more.  This  place,  which  is  called  Minge, 
had  been  likewise  ransacked  by  the  enemy  in  the  turbulent  state  of  the 
country,  and  exhibited  a  most  miserable  appearance ;  but  here  also 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished 
at  finding,  in  such  a  desolate  place,  a  man  who  was  retailing  meat  in  his 
hut,  but  on  further  inquiry,  it  proved  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  sick  animal, 
a  few  head  of  cattle  having  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  order  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  dirty  huts,  I  had  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  grassy  ground,  but  was  so  much  persecuted  by  a  species  of  hairy 
ant,  such  as  I  had  not  observed  before,  that  I  obtained  almost  less  sleep 
than  the  preceding  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  where  mosquitoes 
had  swarmed. 

Friday,  Aug,  4. — This  day  brought  me  to  Tdmkala ;  my  camels  pur- 
suing a  shorter  and  I  a  more  circuitous  route,  but  both  arriving  at  the 
same  time  at  the  gate  of  this  town.  It  had  been  my  intention,  from  the 
beginning,  to  visit  this  place  ;  but  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  had 
induced  me  the  year  before  to  follow  a  more  direct  road,  and  I  did  not 
learn  until  now,  that  on  that  occasion  Abti  el  Hassan,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  my  approach,  had  sent  four  horsemen  to  Girbo,  in  order-  to 
conduct  me  to  his  presence ;  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  I  had 
left  that  place.  The  town  of  T^mkala,  which  gives  great  celebrity  to 
this  region,  had  suffered  considerably  during  the  revolution  of  Zab^rma ; 
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and  if  the  bulky  crops  of  native  corn  (which  were  just  ripe)  had  not  hid 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  from  view,  it  would  most  probably  have 
presented  even  a  more  dilapidated  appearance ;  for  not  only  was  the 
wall  which  surrounded  the  place  in  a  great  state  of  decay ;  but  even 
the  house  of  the  governor  himself  was  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that,  as  I  approached  the  building, 
a  female  slave,  of  rather  light  yellowish  colour,  saluted  me,  the  white 
man,  in  a  familiar  manner,  as  if  I  had  been  a  countryman  and  co- 
religionist of  hers.  She  belonged,  I  think,  to  a  tribe  to  the  south  of 
Adam^wa. 

Having  then  paid  our  respects  to  the  governor,  we  returned  to  our 
quarters,  which,  although  not  so  objectionable  in  themselves,  were  so 
closely  surrounded  by  the  crops  that  we  could  scarcely  find  a  spot  to 
tie  up  our  horses ;  and  the  huts  were  so  full  of  all  sorts  of  vermin  that 
I  scarcely  got  a  moment's  repose  during  my  stay  here.  Besides  the 
common  plague  of  different  species  of  ants  and  numberless  swarms  of 
mosquitoes,  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  the  place  also  full  of  fleas, — 
an  insect  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I  had  left  Kilkawa,  and  which 
formerly  was  believed  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  Negroland.  Thus  I 
had  sufficient  reason  to  lament  that  I  had  here  been  obliged  to  take  up 
my  quarters  inside  the  town  ;  the  place  being  situated  at  the  brink  of 
a  swampy  valley,  the  dallul  Bosso  filled  at  present  with  water  and  dtim- 
palms,  and  the  crops  surrounding  the  wall  so  closely  that  no  space  was 
left  to  pitch  a  tent. 

It  was  just  market-day,  but  besides  meat,  sour  milk,  tobacco,  and 
pepper,  nothing  was  to  be  got.  Millet  was  very  dear ;  indeed,  the  poor 
state  of  the  market  was  well  adapted  to  confirm  the  report  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  subsisting  on  the  fruit  of  the  dtim- 
palm.  However,  I  had  no  affairs  to  transact  in  this  town  besides  pay- 
ing my  compliments  to  the  governor,  and  therefore  was  not  compelled 
to  make  a  long  stay.  But  my  business  with  the  latter  vj^as  of  rather 
a  peculiar  character,  the  people  assuring  me  that  he  was  very  angry 
with  me  for  not  having  paid  him  a  visit  the  previous  year.  My  com- 
panions, the  followers  of  the  Sheikh,  even  wanted  to  make  me  believe 
that  he  objected  to  see  me  at  all ;  but  I  entertained  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  was  only  a  petty  trick  played  by  them  to  further  their  own 
interest ;  for,  being  supplied  by  the  Sheikh  with  a  present  for  this 
governor,  they  wanted  to  claim  for  themselves  all  the  merit  of  the  visit. 
Having  declared  that  if  the  governor  did  not  want  to  see  me,  he  should 
certainly  not  obtain  a  present  from  me,  I  very  speedily  obtained  an 
audience,  and  was  so  graciously  received,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  he  had  entertained  any  hostile  feeling  towards  me ;  for  on  my 
entrance  he  rose  from  his  seat,  or  divan,  made  of  reed,  and  met  me  at 
the  door. 

Responding  to  his  cordiality  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  I  told  him 
that  only  the  most  urgent  circumstances  and  the  advice  of  my  own 
guide,  the  messenger  of  Khalilu,  had  induced  me  the  preceding  year 
to  act  contrary  to  my  own  well-determined  principle,  which  was,  to 
make  friendship  vdth  all  governors  possessed  of  power  and  authority 
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aloDg  my  road ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  warlike  disposition  and 
straightforward  and  chivah-ous  character,  he  had  become  known  to  me 
long  before,  and  occupied  the  first  rank  among  those  whom  I  intended 
to  visit.  My  speech,  backed  by  a  tolerable  present,  made  a  very 
favourable  impression  upon  the  governor,  especially  when  he  under- 
stood that  it  was  I  who  had  induced  the  Sheikh  to  honour  him  with  a 
mission ;  and  he  entered  into  a  very  friendly  conversation,  admitting 
that  the  JermAbe,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Zerma,  had  really  pressed  him 
very  severely  the  last  year,  till  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
their  host  and  killing  a  great  number  of  them. 

We  then  read  to  him  the  letter  of  the  Sheikh,  who  bestowed  great 
praise  upon  my  character,  and  recommended  me  in  the  most  favourable 
terms.  Sidi  Ahmed  made  a  most  eloquent  speech,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  sanctity  and  learning  of  his  master,  who,  he  said,  was  very 
anxious  to  establish  peaceable  intercourse  along  the  Niger,  and  wanted 
Abti  el  Hassan  to  prevent  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  K6l-ger6s  and  Dinnik 
from  continuing  their  predatory  expeditions  lupon  the  territory  and 
against  the  people  of  Alk^ttabu.  The  energetic  governor,  feeling 
flattered  by  these  compliments,  took  very  graciously  the  hints  which  my 
eloquent  friend  threw  out,  that,  besides  his  other  noble  efforts,  the 
Sheikh  had  no  objection  to  having  homage  paid  to  his  exalted  position 
by  a  small  number  of  decent  presents ;  and  two  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Sheikh,  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar  and  M^eki,  were  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  persons  who  would  remain  here,  in  order  to  receive  at  his  hand 
the  presents  destined  for  the  Sheikh  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
This  whole  business  having  been  transacted  in  the  presence  of  only 
one  or  two  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  the  governor  had  all  his 
courtiers  again  called  in,  when  Sidi  Ahmed  read  to  them  the  poem  in 
which  the  Sheikh  had  satirised  the  chief  of  Hamda-AlUhi,  Ahmedu  ben 
Ahmedu,  on  account  of  his  not  being  able  to  catch  me,  which  caused  a 
great  deal  of  merriment,  but  of  course  could  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience  probably  did  not  understand  a  single  word.  It 
was  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  these  people  should  expresa 
their  satisfaction  at  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  of  their  own  country- 
men. 

Altogether  Abti  el  Hassan  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  me. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  stately  appearance,  or  of  commanding 
manners,  and  his  features  wanted  the  expressive  cast  which  in  general 
characterises  the  Ftilbe ;  and  being  destitute  of  any  beard,  he  looked 
much  younger  than  he  really  was,  as  his  age  can  certainly  not  be  much 
under  sixty.  His  skin  was  very  fair,  and  his  dress  of  great  simplicity, 
consisting  of  a  shirt  and  turban  of  white  colour,  the  red  bernOs  which 
my  companions  had  presented  to  him  only  hanging  loosely  from  his 
shoulders.  He  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Ans6ngho  where  his  fore- 
fathers were  settled  from  ancient  times  ;  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his 
personal  courage  and  his  learning  that  he  has  reached  the  position  he 
now  occupies.  Abti  el  Hassan,  seems  fully  to  deserve  to  be  under  the 
orders  of  a  more  energetic  Itege  lord  than  th$  mgnkish  and  lazy  Khalllu, 
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who  allows  his  kingdom  to  be  shattered  to  pieces ;  and  in  any  attempt 
to  ascend  the  Niger,  the  governor  of  Timkala  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  principal  weakness  of  his  position  consists  in  his  want  of 
horses,  as  he  is  thus  prevented  from  following  up  the  partial  successes 
which  he  at  times  obtains  over  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  met  with  full  success  in  our  transactions  with  the 
governor,  we  left  the  audience  hall,  (which  struck  me  by  its  simple  mode 
of  architecture,)  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  room  covered  with  a  gabled 
roof  thatched  with  reed,  such  as  are,  common  in  Y6ruba.  On  returning 
to  my  quarters  I  distributed  my  last  presents  among  those  of  my  com- 
panions who  were  to  remain  here,  and  handed  them  a  letter  for  the 
Sheikh,  wherein  I  again  assured  him  of  my  attachment  to  his  family, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that,  even  at  a  great  distance,  we  might  not 
cease  to  cultivate  our  mutual  friendship. 

It  had  been  our  intention  this  time  to  choose  the  road  by  Junju,  the 
place  which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  lying  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  course  of  the  dallul  M^uri ;  but  the  governor  advised  us  urgently  to 
avoid  this  place,  which,  being  only  of  small  size,  and  not  strong  enough 
to  follow  a  certain  line  of  policy,  was  open  to  the  intrigues  of  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.    • 

Sunday^  Aug.  6. — Before  we  started,  the  governor  sent  me  a  camel 
as  a  present,  but  I  gave  it  to  my  companions,  although  my  own  animals 
were  in  a  very  reduced  state.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation 
along  the  track  which  we  pursued,  but  the  irregular  way  in  which  the 
crops  had  sprung  up,  did  not  seem  to  testify  to  any  considerable  degree 
of  care  and  industry ;  but  my  people  argued  that  famished  men,  like  the 
distressed  inhabitants  of  this  town,  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  for 
cultivating  the  ground. 

Following  a  southerly  direction  we  approached  nearer  the  border  of 
the  dallul,  or  r^  the  surface  of  which  alternately  presented  higher  or 
lower  ground,  the  depressions  being  of  a  swampy  character.  Towards 
the  east  the  valley  was  bordered  by  a  chain  of  hills,  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  on  the  top  of  which  an  isolated  baobab  tree  indicated 
the  site  of  a  place  called  Gaw6,  by  which  the  road  leads  from  Timkala 
to  Junju.  Gradually  the  cultivation  decreased,  and  was  for  a  while 
succeeded  by  dCm-bush,  from  which  a  very  fine  but  solitary  gamji  tree 
started  forth.  However,  the  country  further  on  improved  and  began  to 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  greater  industry,  consisting  of  corn-fields  and 
small  villages,  half  of  which  indicated  by  their  names  their  origin  from 
the  Songhay ;  others  pointed  to  H^usa.  All  of  them  were  surrounded 
by  fine  crops,  and  one  called  6ommo-h6gu  was  furnished  with  a  small 
market-place.  It  was  a  cheering  incident  that  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village  of  G^tara,  which  we  passed  further  on,  gave  vent  to  his  generous 
feehngs  by  presenting  me  with  a  gift  of  fifty-shells,  which  I  could  not 
refuse,  although  I  handed  them  to  my  companions.  It  was  here  also 
that  we  met  the  only  horsemen  whom  we  had  seen  in  the  province. 
They  had  rather  an  energetic  and  stately  appearance.  Having  passed 
a  small  market-place  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  corn-fields,  and  at 
present  empty,  we  reached  the  village  of  B^shi,  where  we  expected  to 
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find  quarters  prepared  for  us,  but  were  only  ^ble,  after  a  great  deal  of 
delay,  to  procure  a  rather  indifferent  place. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  here  a  native  traveller,  or  mai-falke,  from 
Wurno,  who  communicated  to  us  the  most  recent  news  from  H^usa  and 
Kebbi  although  very  little  was  to  be  told  of  the  chivalrous  deeds  of  the 
two  great  F6llan  chiefs  'Allyu  and  Khalilu,  both  of  whom  were  accele- 
rating the  ruin  of  their  nation.  About  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
joined  by  a. native  duke,  who,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
governor  of  T^mkala,  was  to  perform  the  journey  through  the  unsafe 
wilderness  of  F6gha  in  our  company.  This  man  was  *AbdQ  serki-n-Chlko, 
lord  of  Chiko,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  lord  of  the  wilderness ;  his  title, 
or  "r^wani "  (properly  shawl  or  turban),  being  just  as  empty  and  vain 
as  many  others  in  Europe,  the  town  of  ChIko  having  many  years  previously 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  But,  whatever  the  hollowness  of  his  title 
might  be,  he  himself  was  of  noble  birth,  being  the  son  of  *Abd  e'  Sal^m,* 
who  was  well  knovim  as  being  once  the  independent  master  of  the 
important  and  wealthy  town  of  J^ga,  which  had  made  so  long  and 
successful  resistance  against  *Othmfin,  the  Jih^di ;  Bokh^,  the  present 
ruler  of  that  place,  was  *Abdti*s  brother.  Besides  his  noble  descent,  the 
company  of  this  man  proved  to  be  interesting,  for  he  displayed  all  the 
pomp  peculiar  to  the  petty  H^usa  chiefs,  marching  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  horns.  He  was  richly  decked  out  with  a  green  bemtis,  and  mounted 
on  a  sprightly  charger,  although  his  whole  military  force  numbered  only 
three  horsemen  and  six  archers ;  and  his  retinue  had  by  no  means  a 
princely  appearance,  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage  oif  slaves,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  encumbrances.  But,  notwithstanding  this  empty 
show,  he  was  a  welcome  companion  on  the  infested  road  .before  me, 
and  when  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my  hut,  I  at.  once  presented  him  with  a 
fine  black  rSwani,  thus  confirming  on  my  part  the  whole  of  his  titles. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  give  me  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  his  intelhgence,  and  I  found  sundry , points  of  resemblance 
between  him  and  Mohammed-B6r6,  my  noble  friend  of  Agades.  Hav- 
ing been  joined  here  also  by  two  attendants  of  *Abd  el  K^deri,  a 
younger  brother  of  Khalilu,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  our  march.  The  village  where  I  fell  in  with  these  people 
was  rather  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  neither  milk  nor  any- 
thing else  was  to  be  got,  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  mosquitoes, 
repose  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Monday ^  Aug.  7. — A  moderate  rain  which  came  on  in  the  morning, 
delayed  us  for  some  time.  Our  route  lay  through  a  rich  country,  at 
times  exhibiting  traces  of  careful  cultivation,  at  others  left  to  its  own 
wild  luxuriant  growth.  Having  passed  the  village  of  Bel^nde,  which 
was  adorned  by  numbers  of  dtim-palms,  and  the  extensive  hamlet 
called  iJro-emIro,  we  entered  more  properly  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
or  rifi,  being  already  at  this  season  for  a  great  part  covered  with 
swamps,  which,  a  month  later,  rendered  the  communication  extremely 
difficult,  although  at  times,  the  ground  rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 

♦  The  original  residence  of  'Abd  el  Salam  had  been  K6ri,  from  whence  he 
had  carried  on  war  with  *Othman  for  five  years. 
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ordinary  level.  But  although  this  low  ground  is  extremely  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  very  little  was  at  present  actually  to  be 
seen. 

At  length  we  thought  that  we  had  entirely  left  the  swampy  ground 
behind  us ;  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  village  Gerlije, 
which  we  left  on  one  side,  we  had  to  cross  a  very  deep  and  broad 
swamp,  in  which  one  of  the  last  of  my  camels  fell  down  and  died. 
Three  miles  beyond,  we  reached  the  village  of  G^bo,  which  was  already 
familiar  to  me  from  my  outward  journey,  although  I  was  scarcely  able  to 
recognise  it,  so  great  was  the  change  produced  by  the  rich  vegetation, 
and  the  crops  of  millet  and  sorghum  which  had  sprung  up  through  the 
influence  of  the  rainy  season.  But  the  inhabitants  also,  elated  by  the 
hope  which  the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  held  out  to  them,  exhibited  a 
far  more  cheerful  temperament  than  on  my  former  visit,  and  immedi- 
ately led  me  through  the  narrow  lanes  to  the  house  of  the  emir,  who 
received  me  in  a  hearty  manner  as  an  old  friend.  On  entering  into 
conversation  with  him,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  incidents  of  my  stay  in  Timbtiktu.  He  quartered 
me  in  the  same  small  but  neatly  arranged  hut  where  I  had  been  lodged 
during  my  former  stay,  and  from  which  I  felt  rather  sorry  to  drive  away 
the  industrious  landlady.  The  governor  treated  me  in  an  extremely 
hospitable  manner,  sending  me,  besides  milk  and  corn,  even  a  small 
heifer,  although  I  had  made  him  only  a  very  trifling  present.  His  name 
is  'Abd  el  Wab^b,  and  he  is  a  brother  of  AbG  el  Hassan  by  his  father's 
side.  With  such  cheerful  treatment  we  enjoyed  our  stay  here  very 
much,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  and  a  rainy  mo'tning  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fine  afternoon. 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  governor  was  the  more  agreeable  as 
we  were  delayed  here  the  following  day,  several  of  my  companions 
being  disabled  by  sickness,  and  the  Serkf-n-Chiko  wanting  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  corn  for  the  road.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  leisure  time, 
thus  involuntarily  obtained,  in  the  company  of  the  latter,  who  detailed  to 
me  the  incidents  of  the  struggle  of  his  family  with  the  Jihddi,  and  dilated 
on  the  importance  of  the  town  of  J6ga,  which  is  a  market  place  of  great 
consequence,  especially  for  rough  silk,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole 
of  Z^fara,  and  even  the  distant  market  of  Al6ri,  or  Il6ri.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  silk  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  missionary 
station  in  Y6niba,  is  nothing  but  the  selfsame  article  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Tripoli,  and  again  exported  from  thence  to  Hdusa. 
In  my  conversation  with  this  man,  he  mentioned  a  circumstance  which 
struck  me  as  peculiar,  that  the  Hdusa  people  have  no  general  name  for 
the  Songhay.  Their  only  designation  for  them  is  Yammatiwa,  meaning 
the  western  people,  a  term  which  is  only  used  in  opposition  to  Gabbes- 
tdwa,  the  "  eastern  people,"  without  any  regard  to  nationality. 

Wednesday,  Aug,  9.— On  leaving  the  village  of  G^bo,  we  were 
induced  to  follow  the  traces  of  our  H^usa  companion,  and  to  ascend 
directly  the  steep  rocky  passage  which  we  had  turned  on  our  former 
journey ;  but  we  found  that  tiiis  time  also  the  proverb  was  confirmed, 
Ihat  "the  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  for  the  passage  proved  so  difficult 
^**  .....      ,  •      '         -    '  ^i 
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that  all  the  luggage  fell  from  the  backs  of  the  camels,  and  caused  us  a 
great  deal  of  delay:  However,  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  flat  level  of 
the  forest,  we  proceeded  onward  without  interruption  till  we  had  passed 
our  former  place  of  encampment  Finding  no  water  here  we  pushed 
on,  but,  unfortunately,  on  account  of  part  of  our  caravan  having  gone  on 
in  advance,  we  were  prevented  from  encamping  before  the  storm,  which 
had  gathered  over  our  heads  during  the  afternoon,  broke  forth,  when 
the  whole  ground  was  in  a  moment  so  deeply  covered  with  water  that 
it  was  impossible  to  encamp.  Thus,  although  drenched  to  the  skin,  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  on,  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner,  till  we 
found  a  little  higher  ground,  where  the  branches  of  a  sylvan  encampment 
supplied  us  with  the  means  of  protecting  our  luggage  against  the 
extreme  humidity  of  the  ground.  It  is  such  encampments  as  these 
which  are  the  cause  of  so  much  unheal thiness  to  travellers,  and  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  comfortable  until,  with  great  difficulty,  I  had  lighted  a  fire 
inside  my  wet  tent,  the  rain  continuing  outside  with  increased  violence. 
But  the  weather  affected  my  people,  who  were  less  protected  than 
myself,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  shivering  with  wet  and  cold  in 
the  morning,  and  we  did  not  get  off  until  a  late  hour. 

Having  met  some  energetic  and  warlike-looking  horsemen  from  F6gha, 
and  passing  several  small  ponds,  we  descended  a  little,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding over  the  hilly  ground,  which  was  more  scantily  timbered,  we 
gradually  approached  the  remarkable  valley  of  F6gha.  As  I  had  decided 
upon  visiting  the  town  of  Kalllyul,  I  was  obliged  to  change  here  my 
direction  to  the  south-west,  keeping  along  the  side  of  the  valley.  The 
narrow  footpath  was  now  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  the  numerous 
salt-manufacturing  hamlets  were  destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and 
overgrown  with  vegetation.  We  were  also  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the 
famished  inhabitants  of  this  district,  to  see  the  fields  waving  with 
tolerably  rich  crops,  and  a  few  cattle  grazing  about.  Some  animation 
was  caused  by  an  encampment  of  native  traders  which  we  passed,  con- 
sisting of  light  sheds  built  of  reed. 

Proceeding  thus  onwards  we  reached  the  town  of  Kallfyul,  and  were 
here  received  outside  the  gate  by  two  horsemen,  when  I  was  without 
delay  quartered  in  a  large  and  clean  hut  built  of  clay,  and  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  I  had  scarcely  made  myself  comfortable,  when  Senlna, 
and  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants,  came  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  me  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  saluting  me  as  ati  old 
acquaintance  and  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  traveller ;  while  I, 
in  my  turn,  complimented  them  on  account  of  their  having  retrieved 
some  of  their  losses  by  capturing  a  fine  herd  of  cattle  from  the  enemy. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  were  not  in  such  a  famished  condition  as 
when  I  was  here  a  year  previously,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
moderate  proof  of  hospitality  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  upon  me, 
consisting  of  a  little  ttiwo,  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  a  few  k6la  nuts. 
I  rewarded  their  kindness  as  well  as  I  was  able  under  my  present 
reduced  circumstances. 

It  was  here  that  I  learnt  with  certainty  the  death  of  my  friend  the 
vizier  of  BOrnu ;  for  although  the  gpv«rnor  of  Say,  when  we  read  to  him 
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the  general  letter  of  recommendation  which  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy  had 
written  for  me,  had' remarked  that  *0m^  was  no  longer  ruler  of  B6rnu, 
and  had  thrown  out  some  hints  respecting  the  death  of  the  vizier,  those 
indications  were  too  vague  to  be  relied  on ;  but  now  circumstances  were 
mentioned  in  such  a  positive  manner  that  I  could  no  longer  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that 
I  thought  of  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  and  my  own  affairs  in  the 
country  of  B6mu. 

Towards  evening  I  wandered  about  a  little,  and  found  the  town  only 
scantily  inhabited,  although,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  hamlets  for 
manufacturing  salt  are  almost  deserted  at  this  time  of  year,  as  no  salt 
can  be  obtained  as  long  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered  with 
water.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  of  considerable  strength,  being 
defended  not  only  by  the  wall  on  the  east  side,  but  also  by  a  swamp 
on  the  west  side,  at  least  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
stance which  renders  it  more  intelligible  how  the.  inhabitants  have  been 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  revolted 
D^ndi. 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  for  me,  and  which  would  alone  have 
rewarded  a  visit  to  the  place,  was  a  specimen  of  an  oil-palm,  Elais 
GuineensiSy  quite  isolated,  but,  together  with  some  palm  bushes  of  the 
same  species,  serving  to  prove  that  this  palm  can  thrive,  even  in  the 
interior,  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt,  as  is  here 
the  case ;  although  in  general  it  is  assumed,  and  seems  to  be  proved  by 
experience,  that  it  cannot  grow  at  any  great  distance  from  the  ocean. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  inside  the  town,  in  consequence  of  the 
statement  of  *Abd(i  that  we  should  be  able  to  cross  the  valley  at  this 
spot,  but  to  my  great  disappointment  I  learned  that  I  should  have  to 
retrace  my  steps  for  some  miles,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  I  had  crossed 
the  valley  on  my  outward  journey.  In  order  therefore  not  to  lose 
more  time  than  was  necessary,  I  left  the  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  intending  to  encamp  beyond  the  valley  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  After  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  my  companions,  I  effected 
my  purpose,  being  escorted  out  of  the  town  by  Senina,  with  two 
mounted  archers,  and  followed  by  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  take 
the  same  road ;  for  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  marching  out  with  con- 
fidence, they  all  followed,  one  after  the  other,  and  encamped  close 
round  my  tent,  which  I  had  pitched  on  the  eminence  above  the  valley 
near  the  dtim-palms,  as  if  it  were  a  talisman  to  protect  them  against 
any  attack ;  and  midnight  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  drum  of  *Abdti 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  indicating  that  he  also  did  not  tarry.  But  iu 
consequence  of  the  laziness  of  my  people,  whom  the  numbers  of  mos- 
quitoes had  scarcely  allowed  to  close  their  eyes,  he  arrived  before  we 
had  prepared  our  luggage,  so  that  we  did  not  get  off  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and,  owing  to  a  pack-ox  belonging  to  'Abdti  having  fallen 
down  in  the  narrow  path  in  the  forest,  we  lost  another  hour  before  we 
could  fairly  proceed. 

Marching  then  onwards  without  further  delay,  we  reached,  half  an 
hour  before  noon,  the  sitQ  of  D^b^)  in  the  dense  thicket  of  the  forest. 
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which  was  inundated  with  water,  and  made  a  short  halt,  without  dis- 
mounting, in  order  to  allow  the  Hdusa  people  to  drink  their  furl 
There  were  about  one  hundred  fatdki  or  native  traders,  most  of  them 
bearing  their  little  merchandise  on  pack-oxen  or  asses,  but  some  of 
them  carrying  it  on  their  heads  as  dan-gartinfu.  Having  refreshed 
ourselves,  we  continued  our  march,  but,  frightened  by  a  thunderstorm 
which  was  gathering  over  our  heads,  encamped  near  a  shallow  pond  of 
water.  However,  there  was  but  little  rain,  and  we  had  a  tolerably 
quiet  evening.  Here  also  we  suffered  greatly  from  the  mosquitoes, 
which,  together  with  the  extreme  insecurity  of  the  communication,  are 
the  great  drawback  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  journey  through  Kebbi. 

Sunday ^  Aug,  13. — ^About  two  miles  from  our  starting-point,  having 
slightly  ascended,  we  had  again  to  descend  the  steep  rocky  passage, 
the  rising  ground  before  us,  with  its  dense  timber,  appearing  like  a 
chain  of  mountains.  Haying  then  ascended  again,  we  reached  the 
tebki,  or  pond,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  my  outward  journey,  and 
being  thirsty,  we  all  went  to  drink,  but  found  the  water  so  abominable, 
that  all  my  companions  from  Timbuktu  were  attacked  with  serious 
illness,  especially  Sidi  Ahmed,  who  was  seized  suddenly  with  such  a 
severe  attack  of  fever  that  he  declared  the  water  to  have  been  poisoned. 
But  although  it  is  not  totally  impossible  that  the  enemy  might  have 
poisoned  the  pond— from  which  they  knew  that  all  the  passers-by 
supplied  themselves  with  water — with  some  herb  or  other,  I  think. that 
its  unwholesome  character  was  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
water  of  the  brook  near  l5ro  B61eng,  which  had  made  one  of  my 
companions  and  myself  ill  on  a  former  occasion. 

Having  again  descended  a  rocky  passage,  we  passed  the  site  of  a 
former  encampment  of  Sultan  Hello,  which  he  used  as  his  head-quarters 
when  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  D6be  and  Ktika.  The  sight  of  this 
place,  together  with  the  remembrance  of  the  ruinous  warfare  which  had 
proceeded  from  thence,  gave  my  companions  an  opportunity  of  expa- 
tiating on  the  great  strength  of  Kebbi  in  former  times,  when  the  whole 
of  Gtirma,  with  all  the  Songhay  places  as  far  as  Tera,  were  subject  to 
them ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  dominion  of  this  country,  or  of  any 
province  of  H^usa,  had  ever  extended  as  far  as  Timbtiktu.  Proceeding 
then  cheerfully  on,  we  reached  the  first  monkey-bread  trees  at  the 
border  of  the  forest,  and  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  fine 
herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tilli,  with  the  rich  crops, 
part  of  which  was  already  cut  in  order  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  wants 
of  the  population.  The  whole  district,  together  with  its  fine  timber, 
which  had  now  put  forth  its  utmost  exuberance  of  foliage,  left  a  very 
pleasing  impression. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Tilli,  but  the  western  gate  being  very 
narrow,  we  had  to  turn  round  half  the  circumference  of  the  wall  in 
order  to  reach  tlie  eastern  entrance ;  but  having  at  length  penetrated 
into  the  interior,  we  were  lodged  close  to  the  western  gate,  where  we 
had  airived  an  hour  previously.  I  had  thus  the  advantage  of  getting  a 
good  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  population  of  this  place,  and 
found  the  town  to  be  much  better  off  and  ^lQ^e  densely  inhabited  than^ 
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Zogfrma.  But  while  the  governor  of  the  latter  town  ranks  like  a  petty 
sultan,  and  has  some  cavalry  under  his  command,  that  of  Tilli  is  a 
mere  mayor,  without  rank  or  authority.  The  present  governor,  whose 
name  is  Btiba-Sadiki,  enjoyed  still  less  authority  from  personal  reasons, 
as  he  was  prostrated  with  the  same  illness  which  had  lamed  the 
governor  of  Say.  This  "  setii,"  or  rheumatism,  as  I  have  stated  on 
former  occasions,  is  a  kind  of  disease  of  which  every  African  traveller 
who  exposes  himself  a  great  deal  during  the  rainy  season,  particularly 
along  swampy  regions  and  in  leaky  boats,  is  very  susceptible.  I 
suffered  dreadfully  from  it  after  my  return  to  B6rnu. 

While  the  t61amld  of  the  Sheikh  went  in  person  to  the  governor  in 
order  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  his  enfeebled  state  by  means  of  their 
prayers  and  blessing,  I  made  him  a  small  present,  and  he  sent  me 
some  rice  in  acknowledgment.  The  little  market  was  tolerably  well 
supplied,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  here,  besides  sorghum,  the  large 
wholesome  onions  of  Gando,  and  some  dodOwa,  sour  milk  also  being 
in  considerable  abundance;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  how 
much  more  cheerful  all  the  inhabitants  were  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, than  they  had  been  the  previous  year.  I  should  have  liked 
very  much  to  have  paid  my  compliments  to  my  friend  of  Zogfrma,  in 
order  to  see  how  he  was  going  on  after  being  relieved  from  a  great  part 
of  the  anxiety  which  appeared  to  oppress  him  the  year  before ;  but 
fearing  the  delay,  I  resolved  to  make  direct  from  here  to  Birni-n-Kebbi. 

Monday f  Aug,  14. — ^We  had  heard  already  on  our  journey  that  we  had 
arrived  at  the  very  latest  time  in  order  to  cross,  with  any  degree  of 
safety,  the  swampy  f&ddama  of  the  gtilbi-n-S6koto,  which  a  little  later 
in  the  season  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass.  At  all  events  it  was  very 
fortunate  that  no  rain  had  fallen  for  the  last  few  days,  or  we  should 
have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  crossing  this  swampy  ground : 
even  as  it  was,  we  had  to  traverse  three  sheets  of  water,  the  first  of 
which  was  about  three  feet  deep  and  of  considerable  breadth,  the 
second  forming  the  real  bed  of  the  river,  running  with  a  south-westerly 
bend  towards  the  Kw^a,  although  not  so  wide  as  the  former,  and  the 
third  forming  a  stagnant  creek.  Having  passed  some  ricefields,  we  at 
length,  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  emerged  from 
the  swampy  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  ascended  rising  ground  covered 
with  the  fine  crops  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Diggi,  and  soon  after 
left  the  town  itself  on  our  right,  which  from  our  former  journey  had 
remained  in  our  remembrance,  as  we  had  here  been  met  by  the  chival- 
rous sons  of  the  governor  of  Zoglrma.  Here  dukhn  and  durra  were 
grown  promiscuously  in  the  same  field,  affording  a  proof  that  this  ground 
is  well  adapted  for  both  kinds  of  cultivation. 

Having  here  fallen  into  our  former  road,  I  hastened  on  in  advance 
along  the  well-known  path  towards  Bimi-n-Kebbi,  which  however  now 
exhibited  a  different  character,  on  account  of  the  whole  country  being 
covered  with  tall  crops ;  and  turning  round  the  walls  of  K6la,  we  reached 
the  gate  of  Bimi-n-Kebbi.  The  aspect  of  this  iovm  had  likewise  under- 
gone an  entire  change,  but  not  to  its  advantage ;  the  town,  which  of 
itself  is  narrow,  being  still  more  hemmed  in  by  the  crops*    For  the 
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moment,  the  place  had  certainly  a  rather  desolate  appearance,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  led  on 
by  *Abd  el  K^deri,  or  as  he  is  commonly  called,  'Abd  el  Kideri-ay,  a 
younger  brother  of  Khalilu.  As  I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  the  m&gaji 
or  governor,  Mohammed  Lowel,  he  was  just  sitting  in  his  parlour  with 
a  few  of  his  people,  when  he,  or  rather  his  attendants,  having  recognised 
me  as  his  old  acquaintance  *Abd  el  Kerlm,  came  out  to  salute  me  in  a 
very  cheerful  manner.  However,  the  expedition  being  expected  to 
return  the  same  evening,  there  was  no  room  for  us  inside  the  town,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  outside,  descending  the  steep  and 
rugged  slope  to  the  border  of  the  fdddama,  where  we  obtained,  with 
difficulty,  quarters  for  myself,  in  an  isolated  farm.  The  hut  was 
extremely  small,  and  full  of  ants ;  but  the  door  was  provided  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  curtain,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  deleb-palm,  which, 
while  admitting  access,  entirely  excluded  the  mosquitoes,  which  infested 
this  place  in  enormous  quantities.  We  were  well  treated  by  the  owner, 
or  maigida,  of  the  farm,  in  conformance  with  the  orders  which  he  received 
from  the  m^aji,  to  whom  I  sent  a  small  present,  reminding  him  of  the 
larger  gift  which  I  had  given  him  the  preceding  year.  His  hospitality 
was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  market  was  very  badly  supplied,  neither 
millet  nor  rice  being  procurable ;  sour  milk  also  was  extremely  dear, 
as  on  account  of  the  crops,  and  the  quantity  of  water  covering  the 
valley,  the  cattle  had  been  all  sent  off  to  a  great  distance,  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gando. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  expedition  returned,  bringing  about  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  and  thirty  slaves,  whom  they  had  captured  from 
the  enemy.  But  although  the  commander  of  the  expedition  was  to 
return  to  Gando  himself,  I  did  not  like  to  wait  for  him,  and  started 
early  the  next  morning  along  our  old  path,  which  was  only  distinguished 
at  present  by  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  was  covered,  especially 
near  the  village  Hdusdwa,  where  the  whole  shallow  bed  of  the  valley 
formed  one  sheet  of  water  three  feet  deep.  A  good  deal  of  cultivation 
of  rice  was  at  present  to  be  seen.  Thus  we  reached  Gtilumb^,  where, 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen, 
inundating  the  ground  outside  close  up  to  the  wall,  I  took  up  my 
quarters  inside  the  town,  and  obtained  tolerably  good  lodgings,  the 
courtyard  being  surrounded  by  a  most  exuberant  growth  of  vegetation, 
and  the  finest  timber ;  but  the  mayor  did  not  treat  us  quite  so  well  as  I 
expected,  although  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  black  shawl.  The  market 
here  also  being  badly  provided,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  supply  of  corn  for  my  horse. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town  with  its  extra- 
ordinary exuberance  of  vegetation,  when  the  rain  set  in,  so  that  we  were 
wet  both  from  above  and  below,  the  path  either  leading  through  tall 
crops,  or  through  pools  of  stagnant  water.  The  path  further  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  which  we  collected  from  people  whom  we  met 
on  the  road,  being  entirely  inundated,  when  we  reached  that  western 
branch  of  the  fdddama  near  the  village  of  Badda-badda,  we  followed  a 
jmore  southerly  direction  to  the  large  open  village  K6chi,  where  we 
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intended  passing  the  night.  But  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
we  obtained  lodgings,  nor  did  we  experience  the  least  sign  of  hospitality, 
and  while  an  immense  quantity  of  rain  fell  outside,  I  was  greatly 
tormented  by  the  number  of  mosquitoes,  which  were  insufficiently 
excluded  from  my  hut  by  a  stiff  piece  of  leather  hung  before  the  door. 

Thursday i  Aug.  17. — As  soon  as  the  weather  allowed  us  we  left  this 
inhospitable  village,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  forest,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded fine  crops  of  corn.  Four  miles  beyond  K6chi,  we  had  to  cross 
a  large  f&ddama  full  of  water,  and  intersected  in  the  m,iddle  by  a 
running  stream,  bordered  by  great  numbers  of  water-lilies,  and  giving 
us  altogether  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  attending  travelling  through 
this  country  at  the  present  season  of  the  year.  A  month  later  it  would 
be  entirely  impassable  for  a  European  traveller  encumbered  with  any 
amount  of  luggage.  But  the  road  was  tolerably  well  frequented,  and 
we  were  met  by  a  long  train  of  broad-shouldered  square-built  Ntipe 
females,  each  with  a  load  of  from  six  to  eight  enormous  calabashes  on 
her  head,  journeying  to  the  Friday  market  of  J6ga. 

This  is  the  important  place,  which,  under  the  command  of  *Abd  e' 
SaUm,  had  made  a  long  and  successful  resistance  against  the  author 
of  the  reformatory  movement  of  the  Ftilbe,  and  which,  on  account  of 
its  mercantile  importance,  had  attracted  attention  in  Europe  a  good 
many  years  ago;  and  although  it  has  declined  at  present  from  its 
former  importance,  it  was  stiU  of  sufficient  consequence  to  make  me 
desirous  of  visiting  it ;  but  the  great  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  this 
time  by  rendering  the  communication  very  difficult  for  loaded  camels,  pre- 
vented me  from  executing  my  design.  A  little  further  on  I  met  with  one 
of  those  incidents  which,  although  simple  and  unimportant  in  their  cha- 
racter, yet  often  serve  to  cheer  the  solitary  traveller  in  foreign  countries, 
more  than  the  most  brilliant  reception.  After  having  crossed  a  valley,  we 
were  ascending  the  last  rocky  passage  before  coming  to  Gando,  when 
we  met  here  a  troop  of  men,  and  as  soon  as  one  of  them  saw  me  in  the 
distance,  he  broke  out  into  the  cheering  exclamation,  "M^haba, 
m^haba,  *Abd  el  Kerfm."  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  when  return- 
ing after  a  long  absence  to  a  place  where  I  had  resided  for  so  short  a 
time,  to  be  recognised  immediately  and  saluted  in  so  hearty  a  maniier; 
although  my  stay  in  Gando  was  connected  with  many  a  melancholy 
reminiscence. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  eminence,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the 
valley  of  Gando,  and,  descending,  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the  town, 
and  straightway  rode  to  the  house  of  the  monkish  prince,  where  we 
were  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  who  congratulated  me 
on  my  fortunate  return.  After  a  while,  there  appeared  also  my  tor- 
mentor, El  Bak^y,  which  name  now  appeared  to  me  as  a  mere  satire, 
associating  as  it  did  this  vilest  of  Arabs  with  that  noble  man  who  had 
showed  me  so  much  disinterested  friendship.  But  when  he  again  com- 
menced his  old  tactics,  I  immediately  made  a  serious  protest,  declaring 
at  once,  that  the  only  thing  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  him  this 
time,  was  a  black  tobe  and  a  red  cap ;  and  this  I  assured  him  he  should 
not  get  until  the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  place. 
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The  dismal  clay-house,  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay 
in  the  place,  had  since  fallen  in ;  and  other  quarters  were  assigned  to 
me,  consisting  of  a  courtyard  and  two  huts. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SECOND  STAY  IN  GANDO,   s6KOro,  AND  WURNd. 

The  quarters  which|had  been  allotted  to  me  this  time  were  at  least  a 
little  more  airy  than  my  former  ones.  My  former  guide,  Dah6me,.  here 
paid  me  a  visit  Upon  asking  him  whether  he  had  faithfully  delivered 
to  the  mdllem  'Abd  el  K^der,  in  S6koto,  the  parcel  I  had  given  him  on 
his  taking  leave  of  me  at  D6re,  he  put  on  a  rather  sullen  look,  took 
from  his  cap  a  small  leather  case,  opened  it,  and  drawing  forth  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  to  my  utmost  surprise  and  disappointment,  exclaimed, 
"  Here  is  your  letter  1 "  I  then  learned,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  rains  through  which  he  had  had  to  make  his  way,  and  the  many 
rivers  and  swamps  which  he  had  to  cross,  the  whole  envelope  of  the 
letter,  containing  the  lines  addressed  to  my  friend  in  S6koto,  had  been 
destroyed,  so  that  the  latter,  receiving  only  the  English  letter,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  this  hierogljrphic,  at  length  returned  it  to  the 
bearer,  who  had  since  used  it  as  a  charm.  Besides  this  mishap,  which 
had  delayed  this  letter  so  long,  instead  of  its  being  forwarded  directly 
to  Europe  in  order  to  inform  my  friends  of  my  proceedings,  there  was 
another  disagreeable  piece  of  information  for  me  here ;  viz.,  that  nearly 
the  half  of  the  huts  composing  the  town  had  been  consumed  during  my 
absence  by  a  conflagration,  and  that  all  my  books  which  I  had  left 
behind  had  in  consequence  been  destroyed. 

I  stayed  four  days  in  Gando,  endeavouring  once  more,  in  vain,  to 
obtain  an  audience  from  the  prince,  and  to  persuade  my  companions, 
the  t6lamfd,  to  give  up  their  hopes  of  a  handsome  present  from  this 
niggardly  man,  who  sent  me,  if  I  may  attribute  the  proceedings  of  his 
slaves  to  himself,  in  return  for  all  the  presents  I  had  made  him,  a  com- 
mon black  tobe  and  three  thousand  shells,  although  my  supplies  were 
totally  exhausted,  and  the  two  camels  which  I  still  possessed  were 
more  or  less  worn  out,  so  that  I  stood  greatly  in  need  of  generous  aid 
But  not  wanting  anything  besides  from  the  governor,  I  was  thankful 
that  I  had  passed  unmolested  through  his  extensive  dominions,  on  my 
outward  as  well  as  on  my  home  journey,  and  even  protected,  as  far  as 
his  feeble  power  was  able  to  grant  protection. 

The  town  was  no  better  off  now  than  it  had  been  a  year  before,  the 
expedition  against  Argtingo,  of  which  I  had  heard  on  the  road  as  being 
undertaken  by  *AlIyu,  having  turned  out  a  mere  sham,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  pagan  rebels  being  stronger  and  more  daring  than  ever; 
and,  just  as  was  the  case  during  my  former  residence,  there  was  an 
expedition  on  a  small  scale  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  made  by  the 
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old  people  and  the  women,  in  order  to  collect  wood  with  some  degree 
of  security.  On  the  whole,  there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  record, 
except  the  remarkable  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  my  stay,  and 
which  was  said  to  have  fallen  before  my  arrival,  confirming  the  impres- 
sion already  previously  received  in  my  mind,  that  Gando  was  one  of 
those  places  most  abundantly  supphed  with  the  watery  element ;  and 
it  was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  learn  from  the  people  on  this 
occasion,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  reckon  upon  ninet3^two  rainy  days 
annually.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  average  rainfall  in  this  place  is 
certainly  not  less  than  sixty  inches ;  but  it  is  probably  more  than  eighty, 
and  perhaps  even  one  hundred. 

Wednesday^  Aug.  23. — I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  left  this  town, 
where  I  had  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  although  I  could  not 
but  acknowledge,  that  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  some  degree  in 
securing  the  friendship  of  the  ruling  men  in  this  place,  it  would  not 
have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  reached  even  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Khalilu  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
energetic  prince,  who  will  restore  peace  and  security  to  the  extensive 
dominions  of  which  Gando  is  the  capital.  Under  such  circumstances, 
this  town,  on  account  of  its  mercantile  connections  \\rith  the  provinces 
along  the  Niger,  could  hardly  fail  to  become  a  place  of  the  greatest 
interest. 

A  great  many  sweet  potatoes,  or  ddnkali,  were  cultivated  in  the 
district  through  which  I  passed,  although  the  aspect  of  the  crops  was 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  monkey-bread,  or  baobab  trees,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  now  in  the  full  exuberance  of  their  foliage. 
Leaving  our  former  route  a  little  to  the  north,  we  took  the  southerly 
road  to  the  town  of  D6go-n-d^ji,  which  was  enlivened  by  passengers 
proceeding  to  visit  the  market  held  at  that  place,  which  proved  to  be 
much  more  important  than  that  of  Gando — cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  beads 
constituting  the  chief  articles  for  sale.  But,  just  at  the  moment  we 
arrived,  a  thunderstorm  broke  out,  which  dispersed  all  the  customers  in 
the  market,  and  left  us  in  a  difficult  position  to  supply  our  wants.  The 
town  itself,  although  the  clay  wall  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  aspect,  being  full  of  gonda,  or  Erica  Papaya^ 
and  date  trees,  which  were  just  loaded  with  fruit,  a  rather  rare  sight  in 
Negroland. 

Thursday^  Aug,  24. — ^When  we  left  the  town  of  D6go-n-d^ji,  we 
crossed  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned  by  five  monkey-bread  trees, 
but  being  empty  at  the  time,  it  looked  somewhat  desolate. 

At  the  present  day,  at  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  the  larger  towns  of 
Negroland,  Ftilbe  families  are  established,  who  rear  cattle  for  the 
express  purpose  of  supplying  milk  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  these  people  gladly  provide  travellers  with  that  most  desirable 
article  when  they  are  well  paid  for  it ;  but  having  degenerated  to  mere 
tradesmen,  they,  of  course,  possess  little  hospitable  feeling.  Leaving, 
then,  the  town  of  S^la  at  about  two  miles'  distance  to  the  north,  and 
passing  through  a  populous  district,  rich  in  pastures  and  the  cultivation 
of  rice  and  s6rghum,  and  exhibiting  near  the  town  of  Kus^da  a  good 
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many  dfim-  and  del6b-palms,  we  ascended  at  length  along  a  difficult 
passage,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had 
fallen,  until  we  reached  Shag^i,  the  place  where  we  had  slept  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  where  a  market  was  just  being  held.  We  were 
fortunate  enough,  this  time,  to  obtain  tolerable  quarters,  and  to  be  well 
treated.  ^ 

The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  next  day's  march,  was 
clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  crops  being  almost  ripe,  but 
cattle  and  horses  being  very  scanty.  Thus,  after  a  good  march,  we 
reached  the  town  of  Bodinga,  having  lost  another  of  our  camels  on  the 
road,  which,  in  crossing  one  of  the  swampy  valleys  in  which  this  part 
of  Negroland  abounds,  had  fallen  backwards  with  his  load,  and  died  on 
the  spot.  But  the  quantity  of  water  that  we  had  to  sustain  from  above 
and  below,  was  not  only  destructive  to  animals,  but  likewise  to  men, 
and  I  myself  felt  most  cheerless,  weak,  and  without  appetite,  bearing 
already  within  me  the  germs  of  dysentery,  which  soon  were  to  develop 
themselves,  and  undermine  my  health  in  the  most'  serious  way.  My 
companions  were  not  much  better  off,  and  of  the  messengers  of  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakfiy,  none  but  Sidi  Ahmed  was  able  to  keep  up  with  us. 

A  large  and  well-frequented  market  was  held  before  the  western 
gate  of  the  town  of  Bodinga,  exhibiting  a  great  number  of  homed  cattle 
and  asses ;  but  the  more  desolate  appeared  the  extensive  and  at  present 
useless  area  of  the  town  itselfj  which  was  now  covered  with  rank 
grass,  or  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  while  only  a  few  straggling 
cottages  were  to  be  seen.  Although  I  again  preferred  taking  up  my 
quarters  outside  in  my  old  place,  I  entered  the  town  expressly  in  order 
to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  governor,  and  was  here  most  hospitably 
treated  by  my  friend,  who  manifested  the  greatest  delight  at  my  safe 
return  to  his  province  from  my  dangerous  journey  westward.  But  I 
had  great  need  of  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  friend,  as  my  camels 
were  not  able  to  carry  my  little  luggage  any  further ;  and  the  good- 
tempered  son  of  my  old  friend  M6dibo  *Ali,  not  only  assisted  me  with 
camels,  but  also  himself  mounted  the  following  morning  on  a  stately 
charger,  and  escorted  me  several  miles  on  my  road  to  S6koto. 

I  reached  the  old  residence  of  the  Ahel  F6diye  in  a  very  exhausted 
state,  having  been  delayed  on  the  road  by  falling  in,  in  the  midst  of  a 
swampy  fdddama,  with  a  numerous  caravan  of  asses,  which  entirely 
obstructed  the  winding  watery  path.  But  notwithstanding  my  sickness, 
I  took  extreme  delight  in  the  varied  aspect  which  the  country  at  present 
exhibited,  in  comparison  with  the  almost  total  nakedness  which  it  had 
displayed  when  I  set  out  from  S6koto  sixteen  months  previously ;  and 
I  felt  extremely  grateful  when  I  again  found  myself  in  this  town,  having 
accomplished  more  than  I  ever  thought  I  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  whole  town,  suburbs,  wall,  cottages,  and  gardens,  were  now 
enveloped  in  one  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  it  was 
difficult  to  make  one's  way,  and  recognise  places  well  known  from 
former  visits.  Scarcely  had  I  been  quartered  in  a  comfortable  hut, 
when  my  friend  *Abd  el  Kdder  Dan-Taffa,  sent  his  compliments  to  me, 
and  shortly  after  made  his  appearance  himself,  expressing  the  In  elies 
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satisfaction  at  seeing  me  again,  and  sincere  compassion  for  the  reduced 
state  of  my  health.  Not  less  encouraging  was  the  reception  I  met  with 
from  my  old  friend  M6dibo  *Alf.  When  I  made  him  a  small  present, 
regretting  that  after  the  long  time  I  had  been  without  supplies  I  was 
not  able  to  make  him  a  better  one,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  express  his 
astonishment  that  I  had  anything  left  at  all.  He  also  begged  me  not 
to  go  on  at  once  to  Wurn6,  but  to  stay  a  day  in  this  place,  and  to  write 
to  *Aliyu,  informing  him  of  my  safe  return,  and  how  much  I  stood  in 
need  of  his  aid.  I  made  use  of  this  opportunity  of  at  once  requesting 
the  emfr  El  MCmenln  to  forward  me  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  on 
my  journey,  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should  feel  very  grateful 
to  him,  if  he  would  assist  me  with  horses  and  camels.  I  intimated 
also,  that  as  I  myself,  on  account  of  the  reduced  state  of  my  health, 
was  anxious  to  reach  home  by  the  most  direct  road,  I  had  to  beg  for 
permission  for  a  countryman  of  mine,  who  had  just  come  to  B6rnu, 
meaning  Mr.  Vogel,  to  visit  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  his  kingdom. 
The  following  evening,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  vizier  *Abd(i,  son 
of  Ged^do,  informing  me  that  we  were  to  start  on  the  succeeding  day, 
and  that  we  should  find  camels  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
river,  as  I  had  already  learned,  was  very  much  swollen,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  cross. 

While  my  Mohammedan  and  black  friends  thus  behaved  towards  me 
in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner,  the  way  in  which  I  felt 
myself  treated  by  my  friends  in  Europe,  was  not  at  all  encouraging, 
and  little  adapted  to  raise  my  failing  spirits ;  for  it  was  only  by  accident, 
through  a  liberated  female  slave  from  Stambtil,  who  called  upon  me 
soon  after  my  arrival,  that  I  obtained  information  of  the  important  fact, 
that  five  Christians  had  arrived  in  Ktikawa-,  with  a  train  of  forty  camels. 
While  I  endeavoured  to  identify  the  individuals  of  whom  this  person 
gave  me  some  account  from  a  very  selfish  point  of  view,  with  the 
particulars  contained  in  Lord  Russell's  despatch,  which  I  had  received 
near  Timbuktu,  about  the  members  of  an  auxiliary  expedition  to  be 
sent  out  to  join  me,  I  was  greatly  astonished  that,  for  myself,  there  was 
not  a  single  line  from  those  gentlemen,  although  I  felt  still  authorised 
to  consider  myself  the  director  of  the  African  Expedition ;  and  I  could 
only  conclude  from  all  this,  that  something  was  v^ong.  I  had  not  yet 
any  direct  intimation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  abroad  with 
regard  to  my  death :  and  taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  was 
certainly  a  want  of  circumspection  in  Mr.  Vogel,  notwithstanding  the 
rumours  which  were  current  in  B6rnu,  not  to  endeavour  to  place  him- 
self in  communication  with  me  in  the  event  of  my  being  still  alive. 

Tuesday,  Aug,  29. — Having  arranged  my  luggage  at  an  early  hour, 
and  waited  some  time  for  my  people  to  get  ready,  I  set  out.  Winding 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  S6koto  is  situated,  and  which  was 
now  covered  with  crops,  we  reached  the  border  of  the  stream,  which, 
from  having  been  an  insignificant  brook  at  the  time  of  my  first  arrival 
in  the  place,  was  now  changed  into  a  powerful  torrent,  about  two 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  rushing  along  with  the  most  impetuous 
violence,  undermining  the  banks,  and  leaving  in  its  course  small  patches 
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ot  grassy  islands,  which  made  the  passage  extremely  difficult  The 
view  opposite  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scenery.  Having  at  letigth 
crossed  this  stream  in  frail  barks,  dragging  our  horses  and  beasts  of 
burden  alongside  of  them,  we  had  to  wait  a  good  while  on  the  opposite 
shore  till  the  camels  sent  from  S6koto  came  to  meet  us,  when  we  pro- 
ceeded about  eight  miles,  and  having  been  caught  in  a  heavy  shower, 
took  up  our  quarters  in  Achi-da-lifia,  a  large  straggling  farming  village. 
Here  I  felt  extremely  weak  and  exhausted,  my  case  assuming  more 
distinctly  the  character  of  dysentery. 

Wednesday ^  Aug,  30. — After  an  agreeable  march  of  about  six  miles, 
it  being  a  fine  clear  day,  we  reached  Wum6,  the  residence  of  *Alfyu. 
Here  we  were  lodged  in  our  old  quarters,  where,  however,  the  frail 
building  of  the  hut  had  disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  clay 
house.  I  was  received  by  the  court  of  the  emfr  El  MQmenin  also  with 
great  kindness,  and,  curious  as  it  may  appear  to  Europeans,  my  hostile 
relation  with  the  Ftilbe  of  Hamda-Alldhi  seemed  only  to  have  increased 
my  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  these  people.  *Alfyu  had  even  heard  of  the 
ungenerous  conduct  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy's  younger  brother  towards 
me ;  and  while  he  greatly  praised  the  straightforward  behaviour  of  the 
former  he  did  not  fail  to  reproach  Sfdi  Alaw:4te  with  meanness.  He 
treated  me  very  hospitably,  although  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  greatly 
the  more  luxurious  kind  of  food  which  was  here  offered  to  me,  for 
luxurious  it  seemed  after  my  poor  diet  in  the  famished  and  distracted 
region  near  the  Niger.  It  was  only  by  the  strictest  diet,  especially  by 
keeping  to  sour  milk,  together  virith  repose,  that  I  succeeded,  after  a 
great  deal  of  suffering,  in  keeping  under  the  disease.  Howevqr,  my 
recovery  in  the  beginning  was  only  temporary,  and  on  the  13th  of  the 
following  month  dysentery  broke  out  with  considerable  violence,  and 
caused  me  a  total  loss  of  strength ;  but,  after  a  severe  crisis,  it  was 
overcome  by  the  use  of  Dover's  powders,  although  even  then  a  simple 
diet  was  the  most  effectual  remedy,  my  food  consisting  of  nothing  but- 
pounded  rice,  mixed  with  curdled  milk,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mimosa 
Nilotica.  At  length,  on  September  22nd,  I  was  again  enabled  to  move 
about  a  little  on  horseback,  and  from  that  day  forward,  my  health 
continued  to  improve. 

Finding  that  my  seglfa  excluded  every  draught  of  air,  I  built  myself  a 
shed  of  matting  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  clay  house,  where  I  spent  my 
time  pleasantly  enough,  until  the  great  humidity  of  the  ground,  in 
consequence  of  the  rains  that  began  to  fall,  drove  me  back  into  my  hall. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rocky  border 
\\  as  now  under  water  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  covered  with  water- 
lilies.  Scarcely  a  small  footpath  remained.  A  great  deal  of  rice  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  low  ground,  while  the  cultivation  on  the  higher  ground 
consisted  entirely  of  sorghum.  But  the  richness  of  the  country  around 
was  scarcely  of  any  avail,  for  greater  insecurity  prevailed  than  on  my 
former  visit,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  capitaL  A 
small  host  of  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  carrying  into  slavery  from  a 
distance  of  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  capital,  a  considerable  number 
of  people  and  cattle.    Another  predatory  expedition  of  the  Btigaje  from 
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Alakkos,  a  few  days  later,  drove  away  two  herds  of  cattle  from  the  very 
village  of  Giyiwa;  and  on  October  2nd  a  small  foray  of  Tagfima 
plundered  the  village  of  SaUme  together  with  a  neighbouring  hamlet, 
carrying  away  a  good  number  of  people. 

A  great  dearth  of  provisions  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  meat, 
but  even  com,  which  was  the  more  surprising  to  us,  as  we  had  been 
accustomed  in  Timbtiktu  to  very  low  prices,  although  provisions  are 
there  brought  from  so  great  a  disfance.  We  were  able  in  that  town  to 
buy  a  sheep  for  500  or  600  kurdf,  but  we  could  here  find  none  under 
3,000,  the  best  fetching  as  much  as  5,000 ;  and  as  for  corn,  the  sunfye, 
which  we  bought  in  Timbuktu  for  3,000  to  4,000,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  buy  here  with  10,000,  if  such  large  quantities  had  been  brought 
into  the  market  at  all.  It  was,  besides,  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
find  shells.  I  was  thus  obliged  to  sell  five  dollars  for  11,000  shells^ 
while  in  Timbtiktu  they  would  have  fetched  15,000.  I  also  sold  the 
corals  which  I  had  left  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
my  establishment  Cotton  stripes,  which  are  liked  better  in  the  country 
places,  were  still  dearer  in  proportion  than  shells. 

The  horse  which  I  rode  myself  being  incapable  6i  any  further  exer- 
tion, and  my  camels  having  either  died  or  become  totally  exhausted,  I 
was  thus  thrown,  much  against  my  inclination,  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  prince,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  his  good  will,  besides  the  present 
which  I  offered  to  him  at  my  first  interview,  I  gave  him  in  a  second 
audience  ten  dollars,  silver  being  always  an  article  much  esteemed  by 
these  people.  I  had  made  it  a  point  of  reserving  the  last  berntis  I 
possessed  for  the  governor  of  Kan6,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  anarchy 
into  which  B6rnu  seemed  to  be  plunged,  might  be  a  person  of  great 
importance  to  me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  could  not  induce  this  not  very 
high-spirited  and  noble-minded  prince  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  hand- 
some horse,  and  he  gave  me  an  animal  which,  although  it  did  not  prove 
to  be  a  bad  travelling  horse,  was  of  small  size,  had  a  very  bad  walk, 
was  not  able  to  gallop  at  all,  and  altogether,  was  more  like  an  ass  than 
a  horse.  Besides  a  horse,  *Aliyu  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  large 
ioaf  of  English  sugar, — a  rather  uncommon  article  in  this  country.  I 
felt  very  grateful  for  this  present,  as  I  was  entirely  destitute  of  sugar. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  my  companions,  who  did  not  like 
to  leave  this  place  so  soon  as  it  was  my  intention  to  do.  This  extended 
not  only  to  the  messengers  of  the  Sheikh,  all  of  whom  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  illness,  but  still  more  to  my  headman,  *A1I  el  Ageren,  whom  I 
would  have  sent  away  long  before  if  I  had  been  able  to  pay  him  off; 
for  this  man,  who  found  it  very  convenient  to  trade  at  my  expense, 
while  he  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  receive  a  good  salary,  entered 
into  all  sorts  of  intrigues  to  keep  me  in  this  place,  just  as  he  had  done 
in  Timbtiktu. 

Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  delays,  I  succeeded  in  fixing  my 
departure  for  October  7th,  and  as  I  afterwards  convinced  myself  from 
my  own  experience,  the  state  of  the  roads  which  we  had  to  cross  would 
scarcely  have  allowed  us  to  commence  our  journey  before  that  time ; 
but  the  rainy  season  was  now  almost  over,  and  while  the  noxious  insect 
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called  tumiln-ragaye,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  'rainy  season  infests 
the  whole  ground,  increased  in  numbers,  the  quantity  of  rain  decreased. 
Being  now  rather  better  and  feeling  stronger,  I  began  again  to  move 
about  a  little  on  horseback,  although  the  swampy  character  of  the 
valley  which  surrounds  Wum6  on  almost  every  side,  together  with  the 
rocky  character  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  district,  prevented  me  from 
making  long  excursions. 

During  this  my  second  stay  in  the  capital  of  this  extensive  empire,  I 
had  again  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  extreme  weakness  and  want 
of  energy  which  prevails  in  its  very  centre ;  although  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  feeling  of  justice  which  animates  the  ruler  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  want  of  spirit.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  relate  that 
being  informed  one  day  that  five  young  sons  of  his  had  committed  acts 
of  injustice  in  the  market,  he  became  greatly  enraged,  and  immediately 
sent  his  two  chief  courtiers,  'Abdu  and  the  ghaladima,  wdth  positive 
orders  to  seize  and  imprison  the  offenders  ;  and  when  the  young  out- 
laws succeeded  in  escaping  and  hiding  themselves  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
had  the  chief  slave,  who  had  been  with  them,  executed.  But  the 
cowardice  of  his  people,  and  their  oppression  of  the  weak  and  unpro- 
tected, became  fully  apparent.  A  most  disgraceful  affair  happened  at 
this  time.  A  caravan  of  inoffensive  traders  who  had  encamped  ia 
Gdwasti,  were  surprised  by  them,  and  after  considerable  havoc  had  been 
made  among  them,  were  deprived  of  almost  all  their  property.  These 
people  had  been  reported  to  be  hostile  pagans,  or  Azena,  from  the 
district  of  Sdje  in  G6ber,  and  dependent  on  the  protection  of  the  Kd- 
ger6s  and  the  Awelimmiden-wu6n-Bodhfil,  and  were  represented  as 
having  been  trading  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tl6ta,  which  was  hostile  to 
the  F6llani ;  but  after  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  had  been  committed, 
it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  peaceable  traders  on  their  way  to 
Kan6,  and  that  among  them  there  were  even  several  inhabitants  of 
Wum6. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  prospects  of  this  part  of  Negroland 
were  to  darken  more  and  more,  for  the  rumours  which  I  had  heard  on 
the  Niger  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  K61-owi  and  K61-ger6s  having 
again  broken  dut  in  a  sanguinary  struggle,  were  entirely  confined  here. 
The  K6l-owf  had  undertaken  this  year  an  expedition  on  a  large  scale, 
consisting  of  5,000  men  mounted  on  horses  and  camels,  and,  according 
to  report,  with  as  many  as  1,000  muskets,  against  the  K6l-ger6s  and  the 
Awellmmiden,  and  had  penetrated  almost  as  far  as  Sije,  which  place 
they  destroyed  by  fire.  The  K6l-ger6s  having  taken  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  G6ber^wa  against  the  empire  of  S6koto,  the  relation  of  the 
K^l-owl  with  the  latter  had  assumed  a  much  more  friendly  character, 
and  our  old  friend  Annur  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  town  of  K^tsena.  My 
friend  *Abd  el  K^der,  the  Sultan  of  Agades,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned 
on  my  outward  journey,  had  been  deposed,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  Hdmed  e*  Rufiay,  had  now  turned  merchant  on  a  grand  scale,  endea- 
vouring  at  the  same  time  to  attach  the  Ftilbe  to  his  cause.  His  usual 
residence  was  now  in  Kitsena,  but  he  had  paid  a  visit  the  previous 
year,  in  company  with  the  governor  of  that  place,  to  ^e  emfr  E| 
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Mtimenfn,  taking  him,  besides  a  quantity  of  bernfises  and  other  valuable 
articles,  a  present  of  thirteen  horses  of  Tuarek  breed,  and  receiving 
from  the  latter,  besides  a  number  of  tobes,  3,000,000  shells,  and  260 
slaves.  Having  remained  about  two  months  in  Wurn6,  and  having 
been  treated  altogether  in  the  most  distinguished  manner,  tlie  ex-king 
of  Agades  had  been  forwarded  with  a  numerous  escort ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  weakness  of  this  empire,  if  viewed  from  a  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,  it  even  now  is  not  quite  destitute  of  means.  During 
my  stay,  the  messengers  arrived  from  Z^ya,  with  a  bi-monthly  tribute 
of  300,000  shells,  85  slaves  and  100  tobes. 

Having  at  length  overcome  the  laziness  of  my  companions,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  departure  finally  arranged  for  October  5th. 
The  ghaladfma,  in  whose  company  on  my  outward  journey  I  had  come 
from  K^tsena,  was  again  to  be  my  fellow-traveller  on  my  return  east- 
ward. I  therefore  completed  my  preparations,  and,  on  October  4th, 
I  had  my  final  leave-taking,  or,  as  the  H^usa  people  say,  the  babank- 
wina,  when  I  took  the  opportunity  of  excusing  myself  to  *Aliyu  for 
having  been  this  year  a  little  troublesome,  ^ter  the  fashion  of  those 
Arab  sherifs  who  used  to  visit  him,  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  if  my 
means  had  not  been  almost  exhausted,  1  should  have  preferred  buying 
a  horse  for  myself.  Having  made  this  prelude,  I  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  dangerous  state  of  the  road,  when  he  made  use  of 
the  expression  common  in  H^usa,  "Alia  shibtidetal"  ("God  may 
open  it  I  '*')  ;  but  I  protested  against  such  an  excess  of  reliance  upon  the 
Divine  intervention,  and  exhorted  him  to  employ  his  own  strength  and 
power  for  such  a  purpose,  for  without  security  of  roads,  I  assured  him 
there  could  be  no  intercourse  nor  traffic.  He  either  was,  or  seemed  to 
be,  very  desirous  that  the  English  should  open  trading  relations  with 
him  ;  and  I  even  touched  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
such  an  intercourse,  it  would  be  best  to  blow  up  certain  rocks,  which 
most  obstructed  the  navigation  between  Yduri  and  Btiisa,  but  of  such 
an  undertaking  I  convinced  myself  that  it  was  better  not  to  say  too 
much  at  once,  as  that  ought  to  be  an  affair  of  time. 

Altogether,  *AlIyu  had  entered  into  the  most  cheerful  conversation 
with  me  on  all  occasions,  and  had  questioned  me  upon  every  subject 
without  reserve.  He  also  furnished  me  with  four  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, one  to  the  governor  of  Kan6,  one  to  that  of  Bauchi,  one  to  that 
of  Adamiwa,  and  one  in  a  more  general  sense,  addressed  to  all  the 
governors  of  the  different  provinces  in  his  empire.  Thus  I  took  leave 
of  him  and  his  court,  probably  never  to  see  that  region  again,  and 
lamenting  that  this  extensive  empire,  which  is  so  advantageously 
situated  for  a  steady  intercourse  with  Europeans,  was  not  in  the  hands 
of  an  energetic  chieftain,  who  would  be  able  to  give  stability  to  cou- 
quest,  and  to  organise  the  government  of  these  provinces,  so  ridbly 
endowed  by  nature,  with  a  strong  hand.  "^ 

Thursday^  Oct,  5. — It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  took  my  final  leave  of  Wum6.  I  had  twice  resided  in  this 
capital  for  some  length  of  time,  experiencing,  on  the  whole,  much  kind- 
pess.    On  my  o\itward  journey  I  had  been  furnished  on  my  dangerous 
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undertaking  with  a  strong  and  powerful  recommendation ;  and  on  my 
return,  although  I  had  come  into  hostile  contact  with  another  section 
of  the  same  tribe  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  belong,  I  had 
been  again  received  without  the  least  suspicion,  had  been  treated  with 
great  regard,  notwithstanding  the  exhausted  state  of  my  finances,  and 
allowed  to  pursue  my  home  journey  as  soon  as  the  season  re-opened 
the  communication  with  the  neighbouring  province. 

Following  now  quite  a  different  and  more  southerly  road  from  that 
which  we  had  pursued  on  our  outward  journey,  we  encamped  this  day 
in  Dan-Shiura,  a  walled  town,  strengthened  by  three  moats,  tolerably 
well  inhabited,  and  adorned  with  fine  groups  of  trees,  among  which 
some  large  gonda  trees,  or  Erica  Papaya^  were  distinguished.  The 
town  belongs  to  the  district  of  Rdba,  which  forms  the  title  of  its 
governor,  who  is  called  Serkl-u-Riba.  He  was  a  decent  sort  of  man, 
and  treated  us  hospitably,  a  dish  of  fish  proving  a  great  luxury  to  me 
in  this  inland  region,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  considerable  size 
of  a  large  pond  which  borders  the  town  on  the  east  side,  being  appar- 
ently in  connection  with  tbe  gulbi-n-Rdba,  or  Bugga.  The  evening  was 
clear,  and  I  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  scenery  of  the  place  in  the  fine 
moonlight,  but  the  governor  would  not  honour  me  with  his  company, 
being  greatly  afraid  of  the  bad  influence  of  the  moon,  the  effect  of  whicli 
he  thought  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  sun. 

Friday,  Oct  6. — After  a  night  greatly  disturbed  first  by  mosquitoes, 
and  then  by  a  heavy  gale,  we  pursued  our  journey,  entering  a  fine  open 
country,  which  was  intersected  further  on  by  a  broad  f^ddama,  and 
beyond  that,  presented  several  ponds  half-dried  up.  But,  after  a  march 
of  about  ten  miles,  we  had  a  large  valley  full  of  water  on  our  right ;  and 
three  miles  further  on,  had  to  cross  it  at  a  spot  where  the  sheet  of  water 
was  at  present  narrowed  to  about  one  hundred  yards  in  viddth  and  three 
feet  in  depth,  and  notwithstanding  a  considerable  current  afforded  an 
easier  passage  than  the  other  part  of  the  rainy  season  bed,  which  at 
present  exhibited  swampy  ground,  partly  overgrown  with  rank  grass, 
but  was  very  difficult  to  cross,  and  a  few  days  previously  had  been 
totally  impracticable  for  horses  or  camels. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this  river,  through  a  country  adorned 
with  fine  trees,  but  without  any  trace  of  cultivation,  we  reached  a  large 
river  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad,  and  more  than  five  feet 
deep,  running  here  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  no  doubt  identical 
with  the  river  which  we  had  lately  crossed.  How  it  is  that  the  river 
here  contains  so  much  more  water  than  it  does  lower  down,  I  cannot 
state  with  certainty ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  a  greater  portion  of  it  is 
withdrawn  towards  the  north,  where  the  forest  seems  gradually  to  slope 
down  towards  the  desert  region  of  the  centre  of  Gtindumi,  where,  in  a 
sort  of  mould,  or  hollow,  a  large  lake-like  pond  is  formed.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  asking  information  on  this 
subject  from  one  of  the  followers  of  the  ghaladima,  who,  instead  of 
crossing  the  first  sheet  of  water,  kept  along  its  northern  bank,  and  thus 
with  a  longer  circuit,  but  without  the  necessity  of  embarking  in  a  boat, 
reached  the  town  of  Gandi.     Having  then  crossed  another  small  f^ddama 
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in  a  wide  open  country,  where  sorghum  and  cotton  were  cultivated 
together  in  the  same  fields,  we  reached  the  town  of  Gandi.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  (in  a  state  of  decay),  and  by  two  moats,  and  is  of 
considerable  size,  but  half-deserted. 

We  traversed  with  some  difficulty  the  entrance  of  the  town,  which 
was  adorned  on  the  outside  v^dth  three  very  tall  bombax,  or  silk-cotton 
trees,  and  was  almost  entirely  obstructed  by  a  wooden  gate,  and  then 
made  our  way  through  the  desolate  area  of  the  town,  overgrown  with 
tall  herbage,  diim-palms,  and  k6ma,  until  we  reached  the  house  of  the  . 
m^aji,  who  is  one  of  the  five  rulers  of  this  vast  and  desolate  place. 
But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  procuring  quarters  in  an  empty 
courtyard,  where  we  were  glad  to  obtain  some  rest,  as,  owing  to  my  long 
illness,  and  my  entire  want  of  any  strengthening  food,  I  felt  extremely 
exhausted  by  our  day's  march.  I  had,  moreover,  the  dissatisfaction  to 
find  that  one  of  my  people,  a  liberated  slave  from  Ntipe,  had  remained 
behind  and  could  not  be  found.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  able  to  stir 
much  about  to  inquire  after  him,  for  I  wanted  rest  the  more,  as  we  had 
a  long  day's  march  before  us,  and  had  to  rise  at  a  very  early  hour. 

It  was  three  o'clock  the  following  morning  when  we  all  assembled 
round  the  courtyard  of  the  ghaladima,  but  on  account  of  the  guide  who 
had  promised  to  conduct  us  through  the  wilderness  not  daring  to  trust 
himself  with  these  people  without  receiving  his  reward  beforehand,  we 
did  nbt  get  off  till  half-past  five  o'clock,  after  we  were  quite  tire4  out 
and  ill  prepared  for  a  long  march.  The  forest  was  overgrown  with  rank 
grass,  and  in  the  beginning  exhibited  some  large  ponds.  The  dor6wa 
formed  the  principal  tree,  only  now  and  then  a  dtim-palm  giving  some 
variety  to  the  vegetation.  Through  this  dense  forest  we  marched  at 
such  a  rate,  that  it  rather  resembled  a  flight  than  anything  else,  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  this  road  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  to  which  I  had  adhered  with  the  greatest  perseverance  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  my  long  wanderings.  At  length,  after  a  march 
of  more  than  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  large  pond 
Subtibu,  which,  however,  at  present  was  almost  dried  up,  presenting 
nothing  but  small  pools  of  water ;  but  I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  my 
hopes  of  obtaining  here  some  rest,  the  locality  being  regarded  as  too 
insecure  to  make  a  long  halt,  although  on  account  of  this  sheet  of  water 
we  had  evidently  given  to  our  course  a  direction  greatly  diverging  from 
that  of  our  main  route,  which  was  to  the  north-east.  I  felt  so  much 
exhausted,  that  I  was  obliged  shortly  after  to  remain  secretly  behind, 
protected  only  by  my  faithful  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  when  I  lay  down  flat 
on  the  ground  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  refreshed  a  little,  hastily 
followed  the  troop.  Thus  we  proceeded  onward,  and  the  day  passed 
by  without  there  appearing  any  vestige  of  a  tov^m.  After  many  disap- 
pointments, dragging  myself  along  in  the  most  desperate  state  of 
exhaustion,  about  an  hour  after  midnight  we  at  length  reached  cultivated 
fields  and  encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town  of  Danfdwa  or 
Dan-Fdwa,  on  an  open  piece  of  ground.  Not  being  able  to  wait  till  the 
tent  was  pitched,  I  fell  fast  asleep  as  soon  as  I  dismounted.  A  very 
heavy  dew  fell  during  the  night 
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Sunday ^  Oct  8. — Having  obtained  some  water  and  a  couple  of  fowls 
from  some  farming  people  in  our  neighbourhood,  we  succeeded  in  find- 
ing our  camels  (which  on  account  of  the  exhausted  condition  ot  my 
people  had  wandered  away),  and  set  out  a  little  after  noon,  passing 
close  by  the  town,  where  a  tolerable  market  was  held,  and  where  I  pro- 
vided myself  with  corn  for  the  next  few  days.  The  town  of  Dan-F^wa 
is  tolerably  populous,  and  there  are  even  a  good  many  huts  outside  the 
walls  ;  but  I  was  astonished  at  observing  the  filthy  condition  of  the  pond 
from  which  the  inhabitants  procure  their  supply  of  water.  It  could  not 
fail  to  confirm  my  former  conjecture,  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  the  guinea- worm,  are  due  to  this  dirt  and  filth, 
which  they  swallow  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  sort  of  water. 

Having  lost  some  time  in  the  market,  I  overtook  my  people  as  they 
were  winding  along  the  steep  bank  of  a  considerable  river,  which,  tak- 
ing a  northerly  course,  and  evidently  identical  uith  the  watercourse  at 
Kattjru,  joins  the  great  valley  of  G6ber,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Sans^nne  *Alsa.  At  the  place  were  we  crossed,  it  was  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  but  very  shallow  at  the  time,  being  only  a  foot  deep 
and  full  of  sandbanks ;  but  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  §nd  that  it 
contained  a  very  great  quantity  offish,  numbers  of  people  being  employed 
in  catching  them  by  the  beating  of  drums.  Although  the  bank  was  so 
steep,  there  were  evident  signs  that  a  short  time  before,  it  had  been 
covered  by  the  water,  and  part  of  the  crops,  even  beyond  its  border,  had 
been  damaged  by  the  inundation. 

The  country  appeared  to  be  well  inhabited.  A  little  further  on  we 
passed  on  our  left  a  populous  walled  town  called  D6le,  and  an  appar- 
ently larger  place  became  visible  on  the  other  side,  the  pasture-grounds 
being  covered  with  extremely  fine  cattle.  After  we  had  crossed  the  river, 
I  found  that  the  highest  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  which  was  fast  ripening, 
measured  not  less  than  twenty-eight  feet.  Besides  sorghum,  sweet 
potatoes,  or  dinkali,  were  also  cultivated  here  to  a  great  extent.  Having 
then  crossed  a  stony  tract,  we  again  reached  the  town  of  Moriki,  where 
the  river  approaches  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  On  the  high 
ground  close  to  the  border  of  the  town,  a  market-place  spreads  out 
Having  observed  the  narrowness  of  the  lanes,  I  preferred  encamping  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  town  near  a  hamlet,  surrounded  \xy  a 
thick  fence,  and  inhabited  by  Ffllbe,  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jakab^wa  and 
Kukod^wa.  The  neighbourhood  of  Moriki  was  said  to  be  infested  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tl6ta,  who  were  reported  to  make  nightly 
forays,  carrying  away  horses  and  cattle;  but  notwithstanding  this  in- 
formation, we  had  an  undisturbed  night's  rest,  although  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  fire  several  shots. 

Monday,  Oct.  9. — Having  dried  our  tent  a  little  from  the  extremely 
heavy  dew  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  we  set  out  to  join  our 
companions.  Traversing  the  same  rocky  district  through  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  outward  journey,  we  reached  again  the  well-known  place 
of  Dtichi,  and. entering  with  difficulty  the  obstructed  lanes  of  the  village 
where  we  lost  another  of  our  camels,  pitched  our  tent  on  a  small  open 
square  opposite  the  house  where  the  ghaladfma  had  taken  up  his  quarters. 
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Some  tamarind-trees  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  which  rose  close 
behind  our  resting-place,  afforded  us  a  tolerable  shelter  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day. 

Tuesday^  Oct,  10. — Our  day's  march  carried  us  as  far  as  Btinka,  with 
the  loss  of  another  of  our  camels,  and  we  encamped  this  time  inside  the 
town  in  a  tolerably  spacious  courtyard,  the  surrounding  fields  being  now 
covered  with  tall  crops,  and  not  affording  sufficient  ground  for  encamp- 
ing. Altogether  the  country  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what 
it  had  done  on  our  outward  journey,  and  the  watercourse  near  Zyrmi, 
with  its  steep  banks,  offered  a  difficult  passage,  although  the  water  was 
not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  My  camels  being  either  knocked 
up  or  having  entirely  succumbed,  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  a 
good  ox  of  burden,  the  principal  reason  of  my  difficulty  being,  that  I  was 
not  provided  with  shells,  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  some  trouble  the 
next  day  in  reaching  the  tovni  of  Kimman6,  where  the  ghaladfma  took 
up  his  quarters.  Already  on  the  road,  I  had  observed  a  good  deal  of 
indigo  and  cotton  cultivated  between  the  sorghum.  Even  here  close  to 
the  town,  we  found  the  grounds  divided  between  the  cultivation  of  rice 
and  indigo ;  and  I  soon  learnt  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
consisted  in  weaving  and  dyeing.  They  have  very  little  millet  of  any 
kind,  so  that  their  food  is  chiefly  limited  to  ground-nuts  or  kolche. 
They  have  no  cattle,  but  their  cotton  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
strength,  and  the  shirts  which  they  dye  here,  are  distinguished  for  the 
peculiar  lustre  which  they  know  how  to  give  to  them.  Although  the 
inhabitants  have  only  about  twenty  horses,  they  are  able,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  to  bring  into  the  field  not  less  than  five  thousand 
archers.  However  exaggerated  this  statement  may  be,  they  had  not 
found  it  very  difficult,  the  preceding  year,  to  drive  back  the  expedition 
of  the  G6beriwa ;  for  they  keep  their  wall  in  excellent  repair,  and  even 
at  present  only  one  gate  was  passable  at  all  for  laden  animals,  the  others 
being  only  accessible  by  a  kad^rku  or  narrow  drawbridge.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  town  presented  an  interesting  aspect,  tall  dCm-palms 
shooting  up  between  the  several  granite  moulds  which  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,*  while  the  courtyards  exhibited  a  great  deal  of 
industry,  the  people  being  busy  with  their  labours  till  late  in  the  evening. 
The  proprietor  of  the  courtyard  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters 
treated  me  with  the  favourite  drink  of  furd  soon  after  my  arrival,  and 
with  ttiwo  in  the  evening.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some 
milk  from  the  villagers  outside. 

Thursday y  Oct  12. — It  was  rather  late  when  we  left  this  place  for 
another  long  forced  march,  a  dense  fog  enveloping  the  country ;  but  it 
was  still  much  too  early  for  my  noble  friend  the  ghaladfma,  who  was 
busy  installing  a  new  governor,  for  which  he  received  a  present  of  a 
^  horse  and  large  heaps  of  shells,  so  that  it  was  almost  ten  o  clock  before 
we  had  fairly  entered  upon  our  march.     This  district  being  very 

*  Kdmman^  is  one  of  those  places  which  are  distinguished  on  account  of 
their  granite  mounds,  and  which  extend  from  Ayo  and  Magar^  to  Chaban6» 
Ajjia,  and  the  fifteen  rocky  mounds  of  Kot6rkosh6,  where  the  Sultan  of  S6koto 
had  the  preceding  year  directed  his  expedition. 
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dangerous,  we  proceeded  on  with  great  haste,  and  I  really  conjectured 
that  it  was  in  truth  the  unsafe  state  of  the  road  which  had  caused  the 
delay  of  our  departure,  the  people  being  anxious  to  disappoint  the 
enemy,  who,  if  they  had  heard  the  news  of  our  arrival  in  this  place, 
would  of  course  expect  that  we  should  set  out  in  the  morning.     Having 
made  our  way  for  about  six  hours  through  a  dense  forest,  we  left  a 
granite  mound  and  the  ivy-mantled  wall  of  RObo  on  one  side,  vnth  a 
fine  rimi  and  abundance  of  fresh  grass  of  tall  growth.     The  forest  then 
became  clearer,  and  we  reached  a  considerable  tebki,  or  pond,  which 
being  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  dangerous  tract,  my  companions  came 
to  congratulate  me  upon  having  now  at  length  escaped  the  dangers  of 
the  road.    However,  our  day's  march  was  still  tolerably  long,  extending 
altogether  to  twelve  hours;  and  being  rather  unwell  that  day,  I  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  troop.    In  consequence 
of  our  late  departure,  we  had  to  traverse  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
route,  that  nearest  to  Cmmadaw,  which  is  intersected  by  granite  blocks, 
in  the  dark,  so  that  our  march  was  frequently  obstructed,  especially  at 
a  spot  where  two  mighty  granitic  masses  left  only  a  narrow  passage. 
A  good  deal  of  indigo  is  here  cultivated  between  the  millet ;  and  3ie 
town  itself  is  very  spacious ;  but  arriving  at  so  late  an  hour,  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  all  the  open  grounds  being  covered 
with  com,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  at  length  an  open  square  where  we 
might  pitch  our  tent. 

Friday^  Oct.  13. — Here  my  route  separated  n*om  that  of  the  ghaladlma, 
as  I  was  going  to  Kan6,  while  he,  again,  along  this  roundabout  way  (the 
direct  route  having  been  almost  entirely  broken  up  by  the  enemy), 
directed  his  steps  towards  Kdtsena.  After  satisfying  our  appetites,  for 
which  we  had  not  been  able  to  provide  the  preceding  night,  I  took  a 
small  present  with  me,  and  went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  ghaladfma  and 
those  of  his  suite  who  had  been  particularly  kind  to  me ;  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  long  remember  me.  Having  fulfilled  this  duty,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  my  people,  in  order  to  continue  my  march  alone.  The 
country  was  tolerably  open,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  granite 
rocks,  while  the  vegetation  was  enlivened  now  and  then  by  dOm-palms. 
Cultivation  was  limited  to  certain  tracts;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
unsafe  state  of  the  country,  the  pasture-grounds  were  not  quite  destitute 
of  cattle;  and  being  at  length  able  to  travel  according  to  my  own 
inclinations,  I  enjoyed  the  scenery  extremely.  It  had  been  my  original 
intention  to  pursue  the  road  to  KorOfi ;  but,  by  mistake,  after  leaving 
WurmO,  I  had  got  into  the  track  leading  to  Birchi.  I  reached  this 
latter  town  after  a  march  of  altogether  about  twelve  miles,  having 
crossed  my  former  route  from  Ktiray6  to  Ktirrefi.  I  found  that  almost 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  joined  the  expedition  against 
Kdiu-a ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  ghaladlma, 
but  was  invited  by  the  people  who  were  left  as  guardians  to  pass  the 
hot  hours  of  the  day  in  the  cool  entrance-hall  of  his  courtyard.  Although 
the  place  does  not  exhibit  any  great  signs  of  wealth  or  comfort,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  corn  here  was  much  cheaper  than  in  dmmadaw. 
I  was  also  enabled  to  buy  spme  butter.    Moreover,  the  absence  of  the 
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governor  exercised  no  unfavourable  influence  upon  my  treatment, 
which  was  very  kind :  an  old  m^llem  especially  evinced  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  me. 

Saturday,  Oct  14. — ^After  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  passing  by 
the  town  of  Raw66,  where  a  small  market  was  held,  and  traversing  the 
suburb  ot  Sak^sar,  with  its  beautiful  "ngibor^,"  or  fig-trees,  we 
reached  the  town  of  M^je,  which  had  been  represented  to  us  as  rich  in 
cattle  and  milk,  but  which  I  found  half  deserted;  the  town  having 
greatly  declined  about  twelve  years  previously,  when  the  whole  country, 
including  the  places  Takabiwa,  Mat^u,  KorOfi,  and  Ktirkojingo,  re- 
volted, and  gave  free  passage  to  an  army  of  the  GOber^wa.  I  was  glad 
to  buy  a  good  sheep  for  1,500  shells.  The  governor  of  the  place  was 
absent  in  K^tsena,  where  he  generally  resides.  We  had  pitched  our 
tent  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  fig-tree,  and  passed  the  afternoon  very 
pleasantly ;  but  were  greatly  troubled  during  the  night  by  the  numbers 
of  mosquitoes. 

Rising  at  an  early  hour,  and  traversing  a  fine  country,  I  reached  the 
large  town  of  Kusida  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  here,  outside, 
not  far  from  the  market-place,  which  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  was  quite 
untenanted ;  but  the  following  night  it  became  well  frequented  by  a 
number  of  travellers  who  sought  quarters  there.  On  this  march  I 
observed  a  specimen  of  industry  on  a  small  scale,  exercised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mije,  who  buy  sour  milk  in  a  place  called 
K^kia,  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  supply  the  town  of  Kor6fi  with 
it  Numerous  villages  were  lying  on  either  side  of  our  path,  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  ground  succeeding  alternately;  Indian  millet  being 
here  the  chief  product  besides  cotton.  The  pasture-grounds  also  were 
enlivened  by  a  good  number  of  horses. 

Pursuing  from  this  point  my  old  road  through  the  fine  province  of 
Kan6,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and 
encamping  the  next  night  close  beyond  the  town  of  Bichi,  I  reached 
the  town  of  Kan6  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  having  sent  one  of  my 
people  in  advance. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN   KAn6,   UNDER  U14FAV0URABLE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

— MARCH  TO  K^KAWA. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kan6,  I  found  everything  prepared,  and  took  up  my 
quarters  in  a  house  provided  for  me ;  but  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  finding  neither  letters  nor  supplies ;  being  entirely  destitute  of  means, 
and  having  several  debts  to  pay  in  this  place, — amongst  others,  the 
money  due  to  my  servants,  to  whom  I  had  paid  nothing  during  the 
>\hole  journey  from  Kakawa  to  Timbtiktu,  and  back.  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  explain  how  all  this  could  have  happened ;  having  fully  relied 
upon  finding  here  everything  I  wanted,  together  with  satisfactory 
information  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Vogel  and  bi3 
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'  companions,  whose  arrival  in  Etikawa  I  had  as  yet  only  accidentally 

learned  from  a  liberated  slave  in  S6koto.   But  fortunately,  without  relying 

I  much  upon  Sfdi  R^hid,  the  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  at  the  time  the  agent 

'  of  Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  in  Mtirzuk,  I  had  given  my  confidence  at 

once  to  Sfdi  'All,  the  merchant  whom  I  have  mentioned  already  in  the 

account  of  my  former  stay  in  this  place,  as  a  tolerably  trustworthy 

j  person,  and  whose  good-will  I  endeavoured  at  once  to  secure,  by 

'  sacrificing  to  him  almost  everything  I  had  left  of  value,  including  a 

small  six-barrelled  pistol.     In  return,  he  promised  to  supply  my  wants 

till  I  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  money  and  merchandise  which 

I  had  deposited  in  Zfnder. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  I  had  to  do  the  next  morning,  after 
having  paid  my  compliments  to  the  ghaladfma  and  the  governor,  and 
made  to  each  of  them  a  handsome  present,  such  as  my  means  would 
allow,  was  to  send  my  servant  Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  upon  whom  I 
ceuld  fully  rely,  to  Zinder ;  giving  him  full  instructions,  and  promising 
him  a  handsome  present,  if  he  should  succeed  in  bringing  away  all  my 
effects,  both  those  which  had  been  deposited  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
the  merchandise  which  had  been  forwarded  on  my  account  at  a  later 
period ;  and  a  smaller  one  in  case  he  should  only  find  the  latter  portion ; 
for,  after  all,  I  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  box  of  ironware  and  the 
four  himdred  dollars  had  remained  safe  during  the  severe  civil  struggles 
which  had  agitated  B6rnu  during  my  absence.  Meanwhile,  till  the 
return  of  this  messenger,  I  endeavoured  to  pass  my  time  as  usefully  as 
possible,  by  completing  a  survey  of  the  town  which  I  had  begun  during 
my  former  residence,  but  was  far  from  having  finished.  At  the  same 
time  the  state  of  my  health,  on  account  of  the  close  quarters  in  which 
I  was  here  lodged,  after  having  roved  about  in  the  open  air  for  so  long 
a  time,  required  uninterrupted  exercise.  Owing  to  the  change  in  my 
mode  of  living,  severe  fits  of  fever  attacked  me  repeatedly. 

Kan6  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  localities  for 
Europeans  in  this  region  ;  and  it  was  well  that  Mr.  Vogel,  for  the  first 
year  after  his  arrival  in  Negroland,  purposely  avoided  this  spot.  Even 
my  animals  did  not  escape  the  malignant  effect  of  the  climate.  Three 
of  my  horses  were  seized,  one  after  the  other,  with  a  contagious  disease, 
commencing  with  a  swelling  of  the  thighs,  and  from  thence  spreading 
to  the  breast  and  the  head,  and  generally  proving  fatal  in  six  or  eight 
days.  In  this  way  I  lost  two  out  of  my  three  horses,  including  my  old 
companion,  who  had  carried  m©  through  so  many  dangerous  campaigns, 
and  who  had  shared  all  my  fatigues  and  sufferings  for  nearly  t&ee 
years ;  but  the  small  and  ugly,  but  strong  horse  which  the  Sultan  of 
S6koto  had  made  me  a  present  of,  escaped  with  its  life.  This  disease 
which  attacked  my  horses,  of  course,  interfered  greatly  with  my  excur- 
sions, and  took  away  almost  all  the  pleasure  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  afforded,  as  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
very  indifferent  animals.  Nevertheless,  I  enjoyed  greatly  the  open 
country  which  extended  outside  the  gates  of  this  picturesque  but 
extremely  dirty  town,  dotted  with  large  villages  at  no  great  distance ; 
and  I  followed  up  especially,  with  great  interest,  the  easterly  of  the 
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tliree  roads  which  diverge  from  the  K6fa-n-kt5ra,  and  which  leads  to 
the  small  rivulet  known  as  the  K6gi-n-Kan6.  Occasionally  also  I  went 
to  visit  some  cattle-pens,  in  order  to  get  a  little  fresh  milk,  which  I  was 
unable  to  procure  in  the  town ;  for  inside  the  place  I  succeeded  only 
after  great  exertion  in  obtaining  a  little  goat's  milk.  The  pools  produced 
by  the  rainy  season  had  now  dried  up  almost  everywhere,  and  that 
peculiar  kind  of  sorghum  called  "maiwa"  had  been  harvested;  and  a 
few  days  afterwards,  while  making  another  excursion,  to  the  south,  I 
met  the  servants  of  the  governor  gathering  the  corn  for  their  master. 

Besides  my  own  private  concerns,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by  the 
urgency  of  my  debts  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  property 
left  by  me  in  Zinder,  there  were  two  objects  which  attracted  my  whole 
attention  and  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  and  hesitation.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  expedition  sent  by  the  English  government  up 
the  river  B6nuw6,  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  at  the  time  when 
it  was  carried  out,  for  the  despatches  which  I  had  received  in  Timbuktu, 
after  so  much  delay,  did  not  contain  a  word  about  such  a  proceeding ; 
and  the  letters  \yhich  were  forwarded  afterwards  to  my  address,  inform- 
ing me  that  such  an  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  remained  in 
Ktiikawa,  and  I  did  not  get  them  until  my  arrival  in  that  place  at  the 
end  of  December.  Thus  it  was  not  until  October  29th  that,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  had  heard  accidentally  in  S6koto  of  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Vogel  in  Ktikavva,  I  was  informed  here,  by  the  report  of  the 
natives,  of  such  an  expedition  having  taken  place.  I  at  first  thought 
that  it  was  undertaken  by  Captain  M'Leod,  of  whose  proposal  to  ascend 
the  Niger  I  had  accidentally  gleaned  some  information  through  a 
number  of  the  Ga/tgnam,  and  it  was  not  until  November  13th  that 
I  succeeded  in  meeting  the  person  who  had  seen  the  expedition  with 
his  own  eyes.  This  man  informed  me  that  the  expedition  consisted  of 
one  large  boat,  he  did  not  know  whether  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  containing  altogether  seven  gentlemen  and  seventy  slaves, 
he  of  course  taking  the  Kroomen  for  slaves.  Moreover,  I  learned  from 
him  that  the  members  of  this  expedition  had  not  gone  as  far  as  Y6la, 
the  capital  of  Adam^w^a,  as  the  governor  of  Hamirruwa  had  warned 
them  not  to  go  up  to  that  place  with  their  steamer,  on  account  of  the 
narrow  passage  between  the  mountains.  He  also  informed  me,  that 
they  had  commenced  their  home  journey  earlier  than  had  been  expected, 
and  that  he  himself,  having  proceeded  to  Y^koba  in  order  to  procure 
more  ivory  for  them,  had  found  them  gone  on  his  return. 

The  other  circumstance  which  greatly  occupied  my  mind  at  this  time, 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ktikawa.  For  in  the  beginning,  on  the  first 
news  of  the  revolution  in  B6rnu,  and  of  the  Sheikh  *Om^  being  de- 
throned and  his  vizier  slain,  I  had  given  up  my  project  of  returning  by 
B6rnu,  intending  to  try  again  the  difficult  road  by  Air.  At  a  later 
season,  however,  when  I  heard  on  the  road  that  *Om^r  was  again 
installed,  I  cherished  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  take  the 
safer  route  by  the  Tebu  country,  especially  as  I  received  the  news  of 
a  most  sanguinary  struggle  having  taken  place  between  the  K6l-owf 
aud  the  K^lger^s.    In  this  struggle  a  great  many  of  the  noblest  men 
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of  the  former  were  said  to  have  fallen,  together  with  several  hundred  of 
the  common  people  on  both  sides.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  in  this 
struggle  my  best  friends  had  succumbed. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  Ktikawa  remained  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
false  rumours  were  continually  brought  from  thence.  Thus  it  was 
reported  on  November  ist  that  the  Sugtirti  had  vanquished  *Omfir, 
who  had  made  his  escape  accompanied  only  by  a  couple  of  horsemen ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that  we  received  trustworthy  news  that  he 
was  holding  his  position  steadily  against  the  intrigues  of  the  party  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  kept  in  prison.  It  was  vdth  great  satisfaction, 
that  I  saw  messengers  from  *Om^r  arrive,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
in  order  to  present  his  compliments  to  the  governor  of  this  place.  I  at 
once  had  them  called  to  my  house,  and  made  them  a  few  presents,  in 
order  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  their  master  having  recovered  his 
kingdom,  and  still  holding  his  position ;  for  it  was  a  most  important 
point  with  me  to  see  my  road  to  B6rnu  clear,  and  to  meet  there  with 
Mr.  Vogel  and  his  party,  in  order  to  give  him  my  advice  and  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  countries  which  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should 
explore.  But  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  thus  placed,  it  proved 
most  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  reaching  Ktjkawa,  as  I  had  no 
money  at  my  disposal.  For,  to  my  great  disappointment,  the  servant 
whom  I  had  sent  to  Zfnder  on  the  i8th,  in  order  to  bring  from  thence 
the  property  which  I  had  deposited  there,  as  well  as  the  merchandise 
which  had  arrived  afterwards,  returned  on  November  4th  empty- 
handed,  bringing  nothing  but  a  few  letters.  It  was  now  that  I  heard 
that  the  news  of  my  death  had  been  everywhere  believed,  and  that  a 
servant  of  Mr.  Vogel's,  together  with  a  slave  of  *Abd  e'  Rahm^'s,  had 
arrived  in  Zinder  from  KQkawa,  and  had  taken  away  all  the  merchan- 
dise that  had  reached  that  place  on  my  account,  the  box  with  the  four 
hundred  dollars  and  the  cutlery  having  been  stolen  long  before,  imme- 
diately after  the  assassination  of  the  sherlf. 

Thus,  then,  I  was  left  destitute  also  from  this  side,  and  I  felt  the  want 
of  supplies  the  more,  as  my  headman,  *A1I  el  Ageren,  supported  by  the 
wording  of  the  contract  which  I  had  entered  into  vdth  him,  had  claimed 
here  peremptorily  the  payment  of  the  rest  of  his  salary,  which  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars,  and  I  had  been  obliged  to  request  Sidi 
*Ali  to  pay  him  this  sum  on  my  account.  This  man  had  cost  me  very 
dear,  and  if  I  had  possessed  sufficient  means  I  should  have  discharged 
him  in  TimbOktu,  as  he  there  threw  off  all  allegiance  and  obedience  to 
me  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  me. 
He  was  likewise  of  very  little  service  to  me  on  my  return  journey ;  but 
of  course  he  was  now  anxious  to  excuse  himself  for  his  conduct  on  the 
road,  and  even  laid  claim  to  the  present  which  I  had  promised  him  in 
the  event  of  his  conduct  proving  quite  to  my  satisfaction.  This,  how- 
ever, I  refused  with  good  reason ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  my  other 
servants,  whose  salaries  amounted  altogether  to  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars,  were  willing  to  wait  for  their  payment  until  we  reached 
Ktikawa. 
Hovyever,  the  parcel  which  my  servant  brought  jne  from  Zlud^r  was 
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not  quite  devoid  of  subjects  ol  gratification,  as,  besides  a  few  letters 
from  Europe,  including  a  map  of  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Cooley,  it  con- 
tained two  beautifully  written  Arabic  letters,  one  addressed  to  *AlIyu, 
the  emfr  of  S6koto,  and  the  other,  a  general  letter  of  recommendation 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty's  consul  in  Tripoli  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Ftilbe. 
These  letters  I  had  expressly  written  for,  and  if  I  had  received  them 
two  years  earlier,  they  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  me.  As  it 
was,  I  sent  the  letter  destined  for  *AlIyu  to  the  governor,  who  was  so 
pleaded  with  it  that  he  forwarded  it  by  a  special  messenger,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  myself,  wherein  I  expressed  my  regret  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  present  this  letter  to  him  on  my  personal  visit,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  excused  myself  for  not  being  able  at  the  time  to  send  him 
a  small  present,  not  having  found  here  any  supplies,  and  being  entirely 
destitute  of  means.  Having  heard,  a  report,  which  afterwards  proved 
to  be  false,  that  the  governor  of  Hamirruwa  had  formed  the  intention 
of  attacking  the  people  in  the  English  steamer  with  a  large  force,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  protesting,  in  this  letter,  against  such  proceedings, 
giving  the  chief  a  plain  statement  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of  the 
expedition. 

The  parcel  which  my  servant  had  brought  me  from  Zinder  seemed 
also  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  material  aid ;  for  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Dickson,  dated  the  latter  part  of  1853,  wherein  he  at  the  same  time 
informed  me,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
his  post  for  the  Crimea,  contained  two  letters  of  recommendation  to  a 
couple  of  Ghad^msi  merchants,  of  the  names  of  H5j  Ahmed  ben  Sllmin 
and  Mohammed  ben  Mtisa,  who,  as  he  informed  me,  had  property  of 
his  own  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  assist  me  in  case  I  should  be  in  want 
of  money.  But  when  I  sent  these  letters  to  their  destination  they  were 
very  coldly  received,  and  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  could  not  be 
accommodated.  The  disappointment  which  the  awkwardness  of  my 
pecuniary  circumstances  caused  me,  was  soothed  in  some  degree  by  the 
offer  which  the  Fezz^ni  merchant  Khweldi,  whose  kindness  to  me  I  have 
mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion,  made  me  at  the  same  time,  of  lending 
me  two  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  a  servant 
of  his  arrived  with  the  money,  which,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  my 
actual  wants,  as  I  had  to  return  to  Sidi  *Alf  the  hundred  and  eleven 
dollars  which  he  had  paid  to  my  servant  *Alf  el  *Ageren.  After  having 
made  a  suitable  present  to  the  messenger,  I  "had  therefore  only  a  very 
small  sum  remaining ;  and  the  disappointment  which  I  had  experienced 
with  regard  to  my  luggage,  made  me  reluctant  to  forego  the  project 
which  I  had  formed  of  taking  home  with  me  specimens  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  place.  I  had  also  to  buy  two  horses  and  a  couple  of  camels, 
together  with  sundry  other  articles,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  pro- 
cure further  means,  however  difficult  it  might  be.  I  had  even  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  Sidi  *Ali,  who  put  off  his  promise  to  accommodate 
me  from  day  to  day. 

At  length,  having,  on  November  loth,  written  an  energetic  letter  to 
this  merchant,  it  was  agreed  that  the  afiair  between  myself  and  the 
Ghadtosi  merchants  wjio  refused  to  lend  me  money,  although  they  had 
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English  property  in  their  hands,  should  be  referred  to  the  ghaladfma,  who 
granted  me  a  public  interview  for  the  purpose.  In  this  audience,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  other  people  were  present,  the  merchants 
founded  their  refusal  to  comply  with  my  request  on  the  old  date  of  the 
letter  in  which  they  were  ordered  to  attend  to  my  wishes  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  ghaladima  had  ordered  them  to  bring  into  his  presence  all 
that  they  possessed  of  the  British  agent's  property  that  they  agreed 
the  following  day  to  lend  me  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
100  per  cent.  Being  obliged  to  agree  to  this  condition,  as  it  had 
never  been  my  intention  to  oblige  them  by  force  to  grant  me  a  loan 
without  allowing  them  their  usual  profit,  I  stipulated  to  receive  from 
them  500,000  shells,  equal  in  this  place  to  200  dollars,  on  the  con- 
dition that  400  should  be  repaid  in  Tripoli,  at  four  months'  date. 
This  loan,  which  would  not  have  been  necessary  at  all  if  I  had  found 
my  supplies,  enabled  me,  on  the  other  hand,  to  send  off  my  de- 
spatches with  the  greatest  ease  and  security,  as  it  was,  of  course,  the 
interest  of  these  merchants  to  have  these  letters  forwarded  to  Tripoli 
by  the  safest  and  shortest  route.  A  courier  was  therefore  despatched 
immediately,  who  being  an  experienced  and  well-known  person,  would 
be  able  to  make  his  way  through  the  country  of  Air,  which  in  its  tempo- 
rarily disturbed  state  was  closed  to  any  one  else.  The  only  thing  which 
caused  me  some  displeasure  in  this  transaction,  was  the  circumstance 
that  these  merchants  from  Ghad^mes  had  the  insolence,  although  half 
of  the  money  with  which  they  trade  is  Christian  money,  to  call  the 
Christians,  in  the  presence  of  the  ghaladima,  by  the  ofifensive  name  of 
"  Kdfariwa,"  ("  the  infidels,")  and  I  made  a  serious  protest  against  such 
a  term  being  employed  in  official  transactions. 

The  difficulty  which  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants,  and  purchasing  the 
articles  that  in  my  opinion  were  necessary  for  my  outfit,  was  the  greater, 
as  everything  was  very  dear  at  the  time,  the  merchants  being  of  opinion, 
on  account  of  the  turbulent  state  of  the  road,  that  no  caravan  from  the 
north  would  arrive  that  year.  Camels  especially  were  exceedingly  dear, 
seven  fine  animals  which  Khweldi  had  sent  from  Zinder,  being  sold  for 
60,000  shells  each,  a  very  high  price  for  a  camel.  I  deemed  myself 
therefore  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  purchase  a  she-camel  of 
inferior  quality  lor  45,000.  I  also  was  so  lucky  as  to  buy  an  excellent 
mare  for  70,000  shells,  or  less  then  thirty  dollars.  Having  thus  at 
length  provided  for  all  my  wants,  I  got  everything  ready  for  starting  on 
the  2 1  St;  and  heartily  glad  I  was  when  I  was  farely  embarked  on  this 
the  last  stage  of  my  journeying  in  Negroland,  with  the  prospect  before 
me,  that,  in  six  months  or  so,  I  might  again  breathe  the  invigorating  air 
of  the  north. 

I  therefore  cheerfully  took  leave  of  my  friends  from  the  tar  west,  who 
were  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible  to  Ktikawa,  for  althT)ugh  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  me,  they  wanted  to  lay  the 
chief  of  that  country  under  some  contribution  for  their  own  benefit  and 
that  of  their  master.  I  then  pursued  my  journey  with  great  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  although  the  general  character  of  the  country  was  not  new 
to  me,  yet  the  route  which  I  was  obliged  to  take,  had  not  been  travelled 
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by  me  before.  The  road,  although  perhaps  less  populous,  seemed  to 
possess  the  advantage  of  richer  vegetation,  and  del6b-palms  especially 
formed  the  ornament  of  many  a  hamlet,  or  of  the  open  scenery.  Fine 
cattle  also  were  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  pleasant  ride.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  eleven  miles,  we 
reached  the  town  of  Wise,  or  Wdsa,  and  here  took  up  our  quarters. 
But,  as  usual,  we  found  the  gate  so  narrow,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
take  most  of  the  luggage  ofif  the  camels,  and  this  was  the  reason  that 
we  always  preferred  encamping  outside ;  although  here  it  was  deemed 
too  unsafe.  Even  inside  the  place,  the  people  were  very  much  afraid 
of  thieves.  The  town  was  tolerably  populous,  and  the  courtyards  were 
fenced  with  hedges  of  living  trees,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  liba,  and 
the  one  where  we  lodged  was  well  shaded.  Although,  in  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  with  the  prospect  of  another  expedi- 
tion of  Bokhdri,  the  inhabitants  did  not  feel  much  at  their  ease,  we  were 
nevertheless  tolerably  well  treated. 

Friday^  Nov,  24. — We  had  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  town, 
as  we  had  in  entering  it,  so  that  I  was  quite  sick  of  these  places,  and 
resolved  if  possible  never  to  enter  one  again.  The  sorghum,  or  Indian 
com,  had  just  been  cut,  but  was  lying  on  the  ground  unthrashed,  or 
rather  unbeaten.  The  dor6wa-tree,  or  Bassia  Parkii^  which  seemed  to 
be  the  prevailing  tree  in  this  district,  appeared  in  great  numbers  a  little 
further  on,  and  even  date-trees  were  seen,  close  to  a  hamlet.  Having 
then  passed  through  a  more^open  country,  the  scenery  became  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  continued  so  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sab6-n-garf,  which  we 
passed  at  some  distance  on  our  left.  The  market-place,  enlivened  by 
two  beautiful  batire-trees,  remained  close  at  the  side  of  our  track.  It 
was  here  that  the  governor  of  Kan6  intended  to  collect  his  troops  in 
order  to  oppose  Bokhdri ;  but  it  was  not  very  likely,  taking  into  account 
his  own  want  of  energy,  and  the  cowardly  disposition  of  his  host,  that 
he  would  oifer  serious  resistance  to  that  energetic  and  enterprising  chief, 
with  his  warlike  bands,  elated  by  victory  and  pillage. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Sab6-n-garl,  through  a  less  favoured  district, 
we  reached  the  town  of  Yerimari,  surrounded  with  a  keffi,  while  on  its 
outer  side  a  market  was  just  being  held.  But  there  being  here  no  food 
for  the  camels,  we  proceeded  on,  through  a  district  covered  with  under- 
wood, until  we  reached,  about  two  miles  beyond,  a  village  called  "Glda- 
n-Alla,"  ("  the  house  of  God,")  which,  besides  being  surrounded  with 
a  keffi,  was  so  completely  hidden  behind  a  dense  covert  of  trees,  which 
form  a  natural  defence,  that  we  could  scarcely  discover  it.  But  inside 
this  covert  there  was  a  fine  open  field,  whereon  we  pitched  our  tent, 
and  were  soon  visited  by  the  mayor  and  the  chief  inhabitants,  who 
behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner  towards  us,  and  provided  us  with 
everything  we  wanted,  the  place  being  rich  in  small  millet  and  Indian 
corn.  The  village  was,  however,  very  badly  supplied  with  water,  the 
well  being  at  a  great  distance.  The  camping-ground  was  extremely 
pleasant,  the  open  green  being  varied  by  dense  groups  of  trees,  and 
the  vegetation  being  moreover  enlivened  by  a  good  many  del6b- 
palms. 
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•  The  road  which  we  pursued  the  following  day  was  more  beset  by 
thorny  bushes,  but  here  also  del6b-palms  were  numerous,  and  dor6wa 
and  tamarind-trees  contributed  to  enhven  more  favoured  spots.  Thus 
we.  reached  the  place  where  this  northern  route  is  joined  by  a  more 
southerly  one  which  passes  by  Geziwa,  but  not  the  same  track  which 
I  had  pursued  on  my  former  journey.  Here  we  continued  on,  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  as  all  the  people  whom  we  met  were  flying  in  haste 
before  Bokhdri.  Thus  we  passed  Dtikawa,  a  considerable  village, 
fortified  with  a  keffi,  and  surrounded  with  numbers  of  monkey-bread 
trees,  which  at  present  were  destitute  of  foliage,  although  the  fruit  was 
just  ripening.  As  the  heat  became  rather  oppressive,  especially  as  we 
were  not  provided  with  water,  all  the  ponds*  being  now  dried  up,  I  rode 
in  advance  to  H6biri,  fortified,  like  most  of  the  hamlets  hereabouts, 
with  a  stockade,  and  adorned  outside  by  large  tamarind  and  monkey- 
bread  trees,  and,  while  watering  the  horses,  refreshed  myself  with  a 
little  sour-milk.  Passing  then  through  a  dense  forest,  I  reached  the 
well  in  front  of  the  town  of  G^rki.  My  people  had  already  arrived,  but 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  the 
well,  although  not  very  deep,  being  rather  poor,  considering  the  number 
of  people  which  it  had  to  supply.  I  had,  in  consequence,  to  pay 
300  shells  for  supplying  the  wants  of  myself  and  my  animals.  Not 
feeling  any  greater  inclination  this  time  to  encamp  inside  G6rki  than 
I  had  done  on  my  former  journey,  I  chose  my  own  camping-ground  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  too  near  a  large  monkey-bread  tree,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
night  afforded  to  an  audacious  thief  an  excellent  cover,  under  which  to 
proceed  twice  to  a  very  clever  performance  of  his  art.  I  would  strongly 
advise  any  future  traveller  in  these  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  very  expert  thieves,  to  take  care  not  to  pitch  his  tent  too  near  a 
large  tree.  As  it  was,  to  my  great  disgust,  the  fellow  succeeded  in 
carrying  away,  first  the  tobe,  and  then  the  trousers,  belonging  to  one 
of  my  servants;  but  I  strpngly  suspected  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
H6biri,  from  whom  I  had  bought,  the  previous  evening,  an  ox  of  burden 
for  9,000  shells,  to  be  the  culprit.  G6rki  is  famous  on  account  of  the 
many  thefts  which  are  committed  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Although  I  had  not  paid  my  respects  to  the  governor  of  the  tovni, 
he  accompanied  me  the  next  morning  with  ten  horsemen,  four  of 
whom  were  his  own  sons.  He  himself  was  quite  a  stately  person  and 
well  mounted.  Having  then  taken  leave  of  him  at  the  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  Kan6  and  B6rnu,  I  reached  the  town  of  Birmendwa,  the 
small  frontier  town  of  B6mu,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  my  former 
journey,  but  which,  at  present,  had  assumed  more  remarkable  political 
importance,  as  it  had  not  made  its  subjection  to  Sh6ri,  the  present  ruler 
of  GQmmel,  but  sfill  adhered  to  his  opponent  and  rival,  the  governor 
of  Tymbl  On  this  account,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  endeavoured 
to  cut  off  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  GOmmel  and  Kan6,  and 
I  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unpleasantness,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  petty  chief,  and  to  procure  his  good  will  by  a  small 
presentt  while  my  camels  pursued  the  direct  track.    Thy 8  we  reache4 
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Gtimmel,  and  encamped  outside  at  some  distance  from  the  wall  to  the 
north-east. 

I  had  left  this  town  on  my  former  journey  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort,  under  the  rule  of  the  old 
Dan  Tan6ma.  But  civil  war,  which  cuts  short  the  finest  germs  of 
human  prosperity,  had  been  raging  here;  the  person  appointed  by 
B6mu  as  the  successor  of  the  former  governor  having  been  vanquished 
by  his  rival  Sh6ri,  who,  having  taken  possession  of  the  town  after  much 
serious  fighting,  had  again  been  driven  out  by  the  governor  of  Zinder 
sent  against  him  by  the  Sheikh  of  B6rnu.  Having  taken  refuge  in  the 
territory  of  Kan6,  and  collected  there  fresh  strength,  the  rebellious 
governor  had  reconquered  his  seat,  where  he  was  now  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged by  his  liege  lord,  in  the  weak  state  to  which  the  kingdom  of 
B6mu  had  been  reduced  by  the  civil  war.  The  town  was  almost 
desolate,  while  the  palace  had  been  ransacked,  pillaged,  and  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  new  governor  himself,  who,  after  a  long  struggle  vdth 
his  rival  and  near  kinsman,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  possession 
of  this  government,  was  residing  amidst  the  towering  ruins  of  the  royal 
residence,  blackened  by  fire,  and,  exhibiting  altogether  the  saddest 
spectacle.  It  was  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  that  I  remembered  the 
beautiful  tamarind-tree,  which  spread  its  shade  over  the  whole  courtyard 
of  the  palace,  where,  on  my  former  visit,  I  had  witnessed  the  pompous 
ceremonies  of  this  petty  court.  All  now  presented  an  appearance  of 
poverty  and  misery.  The  governor  himself,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  with  features  void  of  expression,  was  dressed  in  a 
very  shabby  manner,  wearing  nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  and  having  his 
head  uncovered.  There  was,  however,  another  man  sitting  by  his  side, 
whose  exterior  was  more  imposing ;  but  I  soon  recognised  him  as  my 
old  friend  Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi,  who  had  accompanied  us  on  our  outset 
from  Mtirzuk,  and  who,  from  being  an  agent  of  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  had 
become,  through  successful  trading  and  speculation,  a  wealthy  merchant 
himself.  He  was  now  speculating  upon  the  successful  issue  of  an 
expedition  of  his  protector  against  the  town  of  Birmendwa,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  braved  the  authority  of  the  governor.  But  fortunately 
the  debt  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  contracted  with  him  had  at  length 
been  paid,  and  he  expressed  nothing  but  kindly  feelings  towards  me, 
and  congratulated  me,  as  it  appeared  sincerely,  upon  my  safe  return 
from  my  dangerous  undertaking,  praising  my  courage  and  perseverance 
in  the  highest  terms  before  his  friend  the  governor.  Presenting  to  the 
latter  a  small  gift,  consisting  of  a  red  cap  and  turban,  together  with  a 
flask  of  rose-oil,  I  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  guide,  in  order 
to  accompany  me  to  the  governor  of  Mashena.  He  consented  to  do  so, 
although,  perhaps,  he  never  intended  to  perform  his  promise;  and  I 
myself  at  the  time  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  accompanied,  as  the  road  to  Maldm,  where  the 
governor  of  M^hena  at  present  resided,  led  close  to  the  territory  of 
Tymbi,  the  residence  of  Sh6ri's  rival. 

Having  returned  to  my  tent  outside  the  town,  I  was  visited  by  several 
of  my  former  acquaintances,  and  among  others  by  Mohammed  Ab^akOta^ 
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the  remarkable  freed  slave  from  Y6ruba,  whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a 
former  occasion.  But  the  most  interesting  visit  was  that  of  E'  Sf^si 
in  the  evening,  who  brought  me  a  quantity  of  sweetmeats  from  his  well 
supplied  household,  and  spent  several  hours  with  me,  giving  me  the 
first  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  B6mu,  as  well  as  of 
the  English  expedition  which  had  arrived  there.  As  a  reward  for 
his  friendly  feeling  and  for  his  information,  I  presented  him  with 
a  young  heifer,  which  the  governor  of  the  town  had  sent  me  as  a 
present. 

My  camels  having  proved  insufficient  for  the  journey  before  them,  I 
was  looking  out  for  fresh  ones,  but  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the 
place  was  not  able  to  procure  any,  a  circumstance  which  caused  me 
afterwards  a  great  deal  of  delay  on  my  journey. 

Monday^  Nov,  27. — After  losing  much  time  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  guide  who  had  been  promised  me,  I  started  after  my  people  whom 
I  had  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  camels.  The  road,  in  consequence  of 
the  civil  war  which  had  raged  between  Sh6ri  and  his  rival,  had  become 
quite  desolate.  The  inhabitants  had  deserted  their  native  villages, 
leaving  the  crops  standing  ripe  in  the  fields,  and  forsaking  everj^hing 
which  had  been  dear  to  them.  Not  a  single  human  being  was  to  be 
seen  for  a  stretch  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  when  at  length  we 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  native  travellers,  or  fat^i,  who  were  going  to 
Kan6.  We  soon  after  reached  the  small  town  of  F^nyakangwa,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  stockade,  and  encamped  on  the  stubble-fields 
which  were  covered  with  small  dtim-bush,  not  far  from  a  deep  well, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  we  had  at  length  reached  a  land  of 
tolerable  plenty,  the  com  being  just  half  the  price  it  was  in  GtimmeL 
There  were  also  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  I  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk ;  but  water  was  at  the  present  season  very  scanty,  and  I  could 
scarcely  imagine  what  the  people  would  do  in  the  dry  season. 

A  march  of  a  little  more  than  two  miles  brought  us  to  Maldm,  con- 
sisting of  two  villages,  the  eastern  one  being  encompassed  by  a  clay 
wall  which  was  being  repaired,  while  the  western  one,  where  the  present 
governor  resided,  was  just  being  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  Between 
the  two  villages  lies  the  market-place  where  a  market  is  held  every 
Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  present  governor  of  M^shena,  whose 
father  I  had  visited  on  my  former  journey,  is  a  young  and  inexperienced 
man,  who  may  have  some  difficulty  in  protecting  his  province  in  the 
turbulent  state  into  which  the  empire  of  B6mu  has  been  plunged,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  war  raging  between  the  Sheikh  *Omir  and  his 
brother  *Abd  e'  Rahman. 

While  staying  here  during  the  hot  hours,  I  was  visited  by  several 
Arab  traders,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that  Mr.  Vogel  had  gone  on  a 
journey  to  M^ndar^  but  without  taking  with  him  any  of  his  companions. 
I  left  in  the  afternoon  as  early  as  the  heat  of  the  midday  hours  allowed 
me,  in  order  to  continue  my  journey  towards  the  town  of  Mdshena. 
We  encamped  this  evening  at  the  well  belonging  to  a  village  called 
AUam^be,  a  name  not  unfrequent  in  this  region,  and  we  were  most 
iiiospitably  treated  by  the  Inhabitants  who,  enjoying  themselves  with 
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music  and  dancing,  celebrated  also  my  own  arrival  with  a  song ;  they 
moreover  sent  me  several  dishes  of  native  food. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  29. — ^The  whole  tract  which  we  traversed  in  pursu- 
ing our  road  from  hence  to  the  town  of  M^hena,  was  chiefly  adorned 
with  dtim-palms,  which  did  not  cease  till  just  before  we  reached 
Dem^nm^a ;  and  the  country  was  tolerably  well  inhabited  and  exhi- 
bited some  signs  of  industry.  Cattle  also  were  not  wanting;  and  I 
observed  that  at  a  village  which  we  passed  near  the  town  of  Mairim^ja, 
although  it  was  then  nearly  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
cattle  had  not  yet  been  driven  out.  Here  the  water  did  not  seem  to  be 
at  any  great  depth  below  the  surface,  some  of  the  wells  measuring  not 
more  than  four  fathoms.  Having  then  traversed  a  district  where  the 
tamarind-tree  was  the  greatest  ornament,  we  reached  the  town  of 
Mdshena,  with  its  rocky  eminences  scattered  about  the  landscape,  and 
encamped  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  town.  I  have  made 
a  few  observations  with  regard  to  this  place  on  my  former  journey,  but 
neither  then  nor  at  this  time  did  I  visit  the  interior.  I  will  only  add, 
that  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  sherif  Mohammed  el  F^i,  the  agent 
of  the  vizier  of  B6rnu  in  Zfnder,  with  whom  my  supplies  had  been 
deposited,  was  slain  in  the  revolution  of  the  preceding  year.  Not  long 
after  I  had  pitched  my  tent,  I  received  a  visit  from  an  Arab,  of  the 
name  of  *Abd  All^hi  Sh6n,  who  had  assisted  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Rahmln 
as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who,  in  consequence,  had  been  exiled  by  the 
Sheikh  *Omfir  as  soon  as  the  latter  again  recovered  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  it  was  in  order  to  beg  me  to  solicit  his  pardon  at 
the  hands  of  the  Sheikh,  that  he  addressed  himself  to  me.  He  also 
informed  me,  that  the  road  was  at  present  by  no  means  safe,  being 
greatly  infested  by  the  people  of  B6dde,  who  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  weak  state  to  which  the  B6mu  kingdom  had  been  reduced  by  the 
civil  war.  Corn  was  here  exceedingly  dear,  or  rather  not  to  be  had  at 
all,  and  beans  was  the  only  thing  I  could  procure. 

From  hence  I  followed  at  first  my  former  track,  till  I  came  to  the 
place  where  on  that  occasion  I  had  lost  my  road ;  and  here  I  took  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  passed  the  hot  hours  in  Lamfso,  a  middle- 
sized  town  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of  earth.  Outside  the  town 
there  was  a  market-place,  where  a  market  was  just  being  held,  tolerably 
well  supplied,  not  only  v^dth  com,  but  also  with  cotton ;  besides  these, 
beans,  dod6wa,  the  dtim-fruit,  dried  fish,  and  indigo,  formed  the  chief 
articles  for  sale ;  and  I  bought  here  a  pack-ox  for  10,000  shells.  As 
soon  as  the  bargain  was  concluded,  I  again  pursued  my  journey,  and, 
after  some  time,  fell  into  my  old  track.  Having  thus  reached  the  town 
of  Allamly,  I  pitched  my  tent  inside  the  thick  fence  of  thorny  bushes. 
I  had  passed  this  town  also  on  my  former  journey,  and  had  then  been 
greatly  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle ;  but  in  the 
present  ruinous  condition  of  the  country,  not  a  single  cow  was  to  be 
seen ;  the  whole  place  being  entirely  desolate.  Even  the  water,  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  was  of  bad  quality. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  Btindi,  after  a  short  march,  proceeding 
in  advance  of  my  camels,  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
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governor,  and  to  obtain  from  him  an  escort  through  the  unsafe  district 
which  intervened  between,  this  town  and  Zurrikulo.  After  a  little 
tergiversation,  my  old  friend,  the  ghaladlma  *Om^,  acceded  to  my 
request,  giving  me  a  guide  who,  he  assured  me,  would  procure  an 
escort  for  me  in  the  village  of  Shesh6ri,  where  a  squadron  of  horse  was 
stationed  for  the  greater  security  of  the  road.  I  had  experienced  the 
inhospitable  disposition  of  this  officer  during  my  former  stay  here,  and 
felt  therefore  little  inclination  to  be  his  guest  a  second  time  ;  but  if  I 
had  had  any  foreboding  that  Mr.  Vogel  was  so  near  at  hand,  I  would 
gladly  have  made  some  stay. 

Having  rejoined  my  camels,  I  set  out,  without  delay,  through  the 
forest,  taking  the  lead  with  my  head  servant,  but  I  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded three  miles  when  I  saw  advancing  towards  me  a  person  of 
strange  aspect, — a  young  man  of  very  fair  complexion,  dressed  in  a  tobe 
like  the  one  I  wore  myself,  and  with  a  white  turban  wound  thickly  round 
his  head.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  blacks,-  likewise  on 
horseback.  One  of  them  I  recognised  as  my  servant  Midi,  whom,  on 
setting  out  from  Kdkawa,  I  had  left  in  the  house  as  a  guardian.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  told  the  young  man  that  I  was  *Abd  el  Kerlm, 
in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.  Vogel  (for  he  it  was)  rushed  forward,  and, 
taken  by  surprise  as  both  of  us  were,  we  gave  each  other  a  hearty 
reception  from  horseback.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
meeting  him ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  had  only  a  short  time  before  received 
the  intelligence  of  my  safe  return  from  the  west.  Not  having  the 
slightest  notion  that  I  was  alive,  and  judging  from  its  Arab  address  that 
the  letter  which  I  forwarded  to  him  from  Itan6  was  a  letter  from  some 
Arab,  he  had  put  it  by  without  opening  it,  waiting  till  he  might  meet , 
with  a  person  who  should  be  able  to  read  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable  forest,  we  dismounted  and  sat  down 
together  on  the  ground ;  and  my  camels  having  arrived,  I  took  out  my 
small  bag  of  provisions,  and  had  some  coffee  boiled,  so  that  we  were 
quite  at  home.  It  was  with  great  amazement  that  I  heard  from  my 
young  friend  that  there  were  no  supplies  in  Ktikawa ;  that  what  he  had 
brought  with  him  had  been  spent ;  and  that  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Rahmdn 
had  treated  him  very  badly,  having  even  taken  possession  of  the  property 
which  I  had  left  in  Zinder.  He  moreover  informed  me  that  he  himself 
was  on  his  way  to  that  place,  in  order  to  see  whether  fresh  supplies  had 
not  arrived,  being  also  anxious  to  determine  the  position  of  that  important 
town  by  an  astronomical  observation,  and  thus  to  give  a  firmer  basis  to 
my  own  labours.  But  the  news  of  the  want  of  pecuniary  supplies  did 
not  cause  me  so  much  surprise  as  the  report  which  I  received  from  himp 
that  he  did  not  possess  a  single  bottle  of  wine.  For  having  now  been 
for  more  than  three  years  without  a  drop  of  any  stimulant  except  coffee, 
and  having  suffered  severely  from  frequent  attacks  of  fever  and  dysen- 
tery, I  had  an  insuperable  longing  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  which 
former  experience  had  taught  me  the  benefit  On  my  former  journey 
through  Asia  Minor,  I  had  contracted  a  serious  fever  in  the  swamps  w 
Lycia,  and  quickly  regained  my  strength  by  the  use  of  good  French. 
wine,    I  could  not  help  reproaching  my  friend  for  having  too  hastily 
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believed  the  news  of  my  death  before  he  had  made  all  possible  inquiries  ; 
but  as  he  was  a  new  comer  into  this  country,  and  did  not  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  I  could  easily  perceive  that  he  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  reports. 

I  also  learned  frdm  him,  that  there  were  despatches  forme  in  Kukawa, 
informing  me  of  the  expedition  sent  up  the  river  Tsadda,  or  B6nuw6. 
With  regard  to  his  own  proceedings,  he  informed  me  that  his  sole  object 
in  going  to  Manddra  had  been  to  join  that  expedition,  having  been 
misled  by  the  opinion  of  my  friends  in  Europe,  who  thought  that  I  had 
gone  to  Adam^wa  by  way  of  M^ndarfi,  and  that  when  once  in  Mor5,  he 
had  become  aware  of  the  mistake  he  had  committed  when  too  late,  and 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  retrieve  his  error  by  going  from  that  place  to 
Uj6,  from  whence  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  'Abd  e*  Rahman,  and 
the  return  of  his  brother  'Omar  to  power,  had  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Ktikawa. 

While  we  were  thus  conversing  together,  the  other  members  of  the 
caravan  in  whose  company  Mr.  Vogel  was  travelHng  arrived,  and 
expressed  their  astonishment  and  surprise  at  my  sitting  quietly  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest,  talking  with  my  friend,  while  the  whole  district 
was  infested  by  hostile  men.  But  these  Arab  traders  are  great  cowards ;  1 
and  1  learned  from  my  countryman  that  he  had  found  a  great  number  of 
these  merchants  assembled  in  Borz^ri,  and  afraid  of  a  few  robbers  who 
infested  the  road  beyond  that  place,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  joined 
them  with  his  companions  that  they  had  decided  upon  advancing. 

After  about  two  hours'  conversation,  we  had  to  separate  ;  and  while 
Mr.  Vogel  pursued  his  journey  to  Zinder  (whence  he  promised  to  join 
me  before  the  end  of  the  month),  I  hastened  to  overtake  my  people, 
whom  I  had  ordered  to  wait  for  me  in  Kalemrl.  I  have  described  this 
place  on  my  outward  journey  as  a  cheerful  and  industrious  village,  con- 
sisting of  two  straggling  groups,  full  of  cattle  and  animation ;  but  here 
also  desolation  had  supplanted  human  happiness,  and  a  few  scattered 
huts  were  all  that  was  at  present  to  be  seen.  Having  rested  here  for 
about  an  hour  with  my  people,  who  had  unloaded  the  animals  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  well,  I  started  again  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  reached  Shech6ri,  where  I  was  to  receive  my  escort,  this  being  the 
reason  why  I  had  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  main  direction  of  my 
route.  This  time  we  encamped  on  the  open  square  inside  the  village, 
where  we  were  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt  raised  by  a  numerous  herd 
of  cattle  on  their  return  from  their  pasture-grounds.  This  was  a  sign  of 
some  sort  of  comfort  remaining  ;  but  we  were  disturbed  in  the  night  by 
a  shrill  cry  raised,  on  account  of  a  report  having  been  just  received  that 
a  party  of  native  traders,  or  "  fatdki,"  had  been  attacked  by  the  Tuarek. 
In  the  morning,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  two  horsemen  for  an 
escort ;  but  I  at  last  set  out,  taking  a  southerly  detour  instead  of  the 
direct  road  to  Zurrikulo,  and  thus  reached  the  town  of  Kerl-zem^n, 
situated  two  miles  and  a  half  south-west  from  the  former,  along  a  track 
ornamented  by  a  dense  grove  of  d(im-palms. 

Thus  I  reached  Zurrikulo  for  the  third  time  during  my  travels  in 
Negroland ;  but  found  it  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  I  had 
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last  visited  it  in  185 1,  and  the  wall,  although  it  had  been  considerably 
contracted,  was  still  much  too  large  for  the  small  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  governor,  Kash6lla  Sild,  who  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  evening,  when 
1  had  pitched  my  tent  at  a  short  distance  from  his  residence,  requegted 
urgently  that,  on  my  arrival  in  the  capital,  I  would  employ  my  influence 
with  the  Sheikh  in  order  to  induce  him  either  to  send  him  sufficient 
succours,  or  to  recall  him  from  this  dangerous  post ;  otherwise  he 
should  take  to  flight  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  here 
some  Arabs  who  were  scarcely  able  to  conceive  how  I  could  pursue 
these  difficult  roads  quite  by  myself,  without  a  caravan. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  danger,  I  decided  upon  travelling  at  night,  and 
set  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  entering  now  a  region  con- 
sisting of  high  sandy  downs  and  irregular  hollows,  full  of  dOm-palms, 
and  occasionally  forming  the  receptacle  for  a  swampy  sheet  of  water, 
where  the  wild  hog  appears  to  find  a  pleasant  home.  After  a  march 
of  nearly  ten  hours,  which  greatly  fatigued  my  camels,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  sandy  slopes  which  we  had  to  go  up  and  down,  we 
reached  the  little  hamlet  of  Gab6re,  situated  in  a  rather  commanding 
position, .  bordered  towards  the  north  by  a  hollow  dell.  Here  I  en- 
camped on  the  eastern  side  of  the  village,  and  was  glad  to  treat  my 
people  with  a  sheep  and  a  few  fowls.  From  the  presence  of  these 
articles  of  luxury  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  were 
tolerably  well  off,  but  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  leam  that  they 
pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  Tuarek,  in  order  not  to  be  exposed  to  their 
predatory  incursions. 

Monday,  Dec.  4. — It  was  not  yet  fom-  o'clock  when  I  was  again  en 
route,  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  all  this  time,  although  not  the 
sHghtest  quantity  of  rain  or  moisture  was  perceptible,  the  sky  was 
always  overcast  before  sunrise.  I  was  greatly  pleased  when  I  crossed 
my  former  path  at  the  neat  little  village  Kfiluwa,  the  aspect  of  which 
had  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  me  at  that  time.  Further  on  I 
kept  to  the  south  of  my  fonner  track,  through  a  well  cultivated  district, 
where  all  the  fields  were  provided  with  those  raised  platforms  intended 
as  stations  for  the  guardians,  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former 
occasion.  Thus  passing  a  good  many  villages,  we  made  halt  during  the 
hot  hours  at  the  village  Dimlsugi,  under  a  group  of  fine  hdjilfj,  the 
inhabitants  treating  us  hospitably.  Having  then  continued  our  journey 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  we  soon  passed  a  village  which  in 
other  respects  presents  nothing  interesting,  but  the  name  of  which  is 
remarkable  as  showing  the  facetious  turn  of  the  natives.  It  is  called 
*'  BOne  kayerde  Sdid,"  meaning,  "  Sleep,  and  rely  upon  -Sifd/'  the 
hamlet  having  evidently  received  this  name  from  the  native  traders 
proceeding  from  the  side  of  B6rnu,  who  thus  evinced  the  confidence 
they  felt  in  entering  the  province  of  the  energetic  Kash^Ua  Sdid,  who 
they  knew  kept  it  in  such  a  state  of  security  that  there  was  no  danger 
from  robbers. 

While  we  were  proceeding  through  an  uninhabited  hilly  tract,  my 
guide  suddenly  left  me,  so  that  being  misled  by  the  greater  width  of 
X\iQ  path,  and  passing  the  village  of  Jingeri,  animated  at  the  time  by  a 
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group  of  lively  females  in  their  best  attire,  and  just  performing  a 
marriage  ceremony,  I  reached  the  town  of  W^di,  which  I  had  touched 
at  on  my  outward  journey,  and  at  length  by  a  roundabout  way  arrived 
at  Borzdri, '  where  I  expected  my  people  to  join  me.  But  I  looked  for 
them  in  vain  the  whole  night.  They  had  taken  the  road  to  Gr^marf. 
The  governor  treated  me  hospitably ;  but  his  object  was  to  induce  me 
to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  him  to  his  liege  lord. 

In  consequence  of  my  people  having  taken  another  road,  I  lost  the 
whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  and  encamped  about  seven 
miles  beyond  Gr6marl,  near  the  village  called  Marilmari.  During  this 
encampment  I  again  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  a  lion  during  the 
night.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a  branch  of  the 
kom^dugu  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  place,  and  I 
therefore  think  myself  right  in  supposing  that,  in  B6rnu  at  least,  lions 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  except  in  this  entangled  net  of  water-courses 
which  I  had  here  reached.  The  next  day  I  marched  for  a  considerable 
time  along  the  northern  border  of  this  channel,  girt  by  fine  tamarind  and 
fig-trees,  and  occasionally  by  a  group  of  diim -palms,  till  having  passed 
the  village  of  Damen,  and  traversed  a  wide  swampy  tract,  we  crossed 
the  first  branch,  which  formed  a  fine  sheet  of  water  about  a  hundred 
yards  broad,  but  only  three  feet  deep,  the  only  difficulty  being  in  the 
steepness  of  the  opposite  shore. 

Having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  under  a  neighboiuring  tamarind- 
tree,  we  continued  our  march  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  village 
D^way.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  neat  little  square  near  the 
"  msfd,"  all  the  matting  fences  surrounding  the  cottages  being  new  and 
having  a  very  clean  appearance.  My  object  in  staying  here  was  to 
confer  with  the  "  billama  "  as  to  the  best  means  of  crossing  the  larger 
branch  of  the  komfidugu,  which  runs  at  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
village,  and  the  passage  of  which  was  said  to  be  very  difficult  at  the 
time,  encumbered  as  we  were  with  animals  and  luggage.  But  it  was 
very  extraordinary  that  the  people  here  contended  that  the  river  then 
vi^s  higher  than  it  had  been  ten  days  previously ;  although  I  did  not 
find  this  statement  confirmed  on  our  actually  crossing  it  the  following 
morning,  the  water  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  having  decreased,  an 
observation  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I  have  remarked  on 
a  former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  kom5.dugu.  The 
fiver  here  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  crossing  it.  The  greatest  depth  was  more  than  four 
feet ;  but  the  spreading  out  of  the  water  was  the  reason  that  it  was 
here  passable  at  all,  although  it  had  become  too  shallow  to  employ  the 
native  craft,  while  lower  down,  between  this  place  and  Z6ngirf,  it  could 
not  be  forded.  Having  then  crossed  three  smaller  channels  and  passed 
the  village  Kinj6berf,  once  a  large  town  and  encompassed  by  a  wide 
clay  wall,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  poor  hamlet  called  Margwa 
Sheriferi,  from  a  sherff  who  had  settled  here  many  years  ago ;  for,  in 
order  to  procure  myself  a  good  reception  from  the  ruler  of  B6rnu,  after 
the  great  political  disturbances  which  had  taken  place,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  to  announce  my  arrival.    I  only 
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needed  to  give  full  expression  to  my  real  feelings  in  order  to  render  my 
letter  acceptable  to  my  former  protector,  for  my  delight  had  been 
extreme,  after  the  news  which  I  had  received  of  *Abd  e'  Rahman  having 
usurped  the  supreme  power,  on  hearing  that  the  just  and  lawful  Sheikh 
*Om^  had  once  more  regained  possession  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when,  after  having  traversed  the  district  of  Koy&m, 
with  its  straggling  villages,  its  fine  herds  of  camels,  and  its  deep  wells, 
some  of  them  more  than  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  I  approached  the 
town  on  December  nth,  I  found  *Abd  e'  Nebf,  the  chief  eunuch  of  the 
Sheikh,  with  thirty  horsemen  posted  at  the  village  of  Kaliluw^  where 
a  market  was  just  held,  in  order  to  give  me  an  honomrable  recepioiL 
Thus  I  re-entered  the  town  of  KCkawa,  whence  I  had  set  out  on  my 
dangerous  journey  to  the  west,  in  stately  procession.  On  entering 
my  quarters  I  was  agreeably  Surprised  at  finding  the  two  sappers, 
Corporal  Church  and  Private  Macguire,  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
England  to  accompany  Mr.  Vogel,  and  to  join  me,  if  possible,  in  my 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LAST  RESIDENCE  IN  KUKAWA. — BENEFIT  OF  EUROPEAN  SOCIETY. 

On  reaching  safely  the  town  of  Kukawa,  which  had  been  my  head- 
quarters for  so  long  a  period,  and  from  whence  I  had  first  commenced 
my  journeys  of  exploration  in  Negroland,  it  might  seem  that  I  had 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete  success,  and  that 
I  could  now  enjoy  a  short  stay  in  the  same  place  before  traversing  the 
last  stage  of  my  homeward  journey.  Such  however  was  not  the  case, 
and  it  was  my  lot  to  pass  four  months  in  this  town  under  rather 
unpleasant  circumstances.  I  had  expected  to  find  sufficient  means 
here,  and  had  in  consequence  agreed  to  repay  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  lent  me  by  the  Fezz^ni  merchant  Khweldi,  in  Kan6  ;  but  there 
were  only  a  few  dollars  in  cash  left  of  the  supplies  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Vogel,  those  deposited  by  myself  in  Zfnder  in  the  hands  of  the  Sherif 
el  F^si,  viz.,  four  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  a  box  containing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ironware,  having  been  plundered  during  the 
turbulent  state  of  the  country  produced  by  the  revolution.  Even  of  the 
merchandise  which  had  been  lately  despatched  to  Zlnder,  and  from 
thence,,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Vogel's  arrangements,  transported  to 
KOkawa,  a  very  considerable  proportion  was  found,  on  a  close  exam- 
ination, to  have  been  abstracted.  Being  therefore  in  want  of  money, 
and  convinced  that  if  such  an  outrage  were  allowed  to  pass  by  unnoticed 
no  peaceable  intercourse  could  ever  be  carried  on  between  this  country 
and  Europeans,  I  explained  these  circumstances  in  the  first  audience 
which  I  had  of  the  Sheikh,  to  whom  I  made  a  present  worth  about 
eight  pounds  sterling. 
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While  therefore  once  more  assuring  him  of  my  unbounded  satisfaction 
at  finding  him  reinstated  in  his  former  power,  I  requested  hinj  not  to 
suffer  me  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  by  thieves  and  robbers,  and  to 
exert  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  my  property.  This  proceeding 
of  mine,  as  responsible  to  the  government  under  whose  auspices  I  was 
travelling,  involved  me  in  a  series  of  difficulties,  and  excited  against  me 
Dfggama,  one  of  the  most  influential  courtiers  at  the  time,  and  a  man 
of  mean  character,  as  it  was  his  ser\'ant,  or  more  probably  himself,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plunder.  In  order 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  this  man  I  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  Yusuf,  the  Sheikh's  next  eldest  brother,  an  intelligent  and 
straightforward  man,  by  making  him  a  handsome  present  and  explaining 
to  him,  in  unequivocal  terms,  how  a  friendly  intercourse  between  them- 
selves and  the  English  could  only  exist  if  they  acted  in  a  conscientious 
manner.  Another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  render  my  situa- 
tion in  this  place  still  more  uncomfortable,  was  the  relation  which 
existed  between  Mr.  Vogel  and  Corporal  Church,  one  of  the  sappers 
who  had  come  with  him  from  England ;  and  1  was  sorry  that  the 
praiseworthy  and  generous  intention  of  the  Government  in  sending  out 
these  two  useful  persons,  should  not  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  baffled  by  private  animosity.  In  this 
respect  I  had  already  been  greatly  disappointed  and  grieved,  on  hearing 
from  Mr.  Vogel,  when  I  met  him  on  the  road,  that  he  had  gone  alone 
to  Mdndar^,  without  making  any  use  of  the  services  of  his  companions. 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  convince  the  two  sappers  that  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  ought  to  forget  petty 
jealousies,  as  it  was  only  by  a  mutual  good  understanding  that  complete 
success  in  such  undertakings  could  be  secured.  I  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Macguire,  although  1  was  less  successful  v,ith  Corporal  Church. 

Meanwhile  I  spent  my  time  in  a  tolerably  useful  manner,  looking 
over  some  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Vogel  had  brought  with  him,  espe- 
cially M.  Jomard's  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the  "  Voyage  au 
Waday,"  by  M.  Perron,  and  the  *'  Flora  Nigritia  "  of  Sir  William  Hooker. 
I  was  also  considerably  interested  by  the  perusal  of  a  packet  of  letters 
which  had  been  conveyed  in  the  very  box  that  had  been  plundered,  and 
which,  although  dating  back  as  late  as  December  1851,  afforded  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  Partly  in  order  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  I  had 
made,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  more  secure  hold  upon  the  friendly  dis- 
positions of  the  natives,  I  made  a  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  on  Christmas  Day,  of  fourteen  oxen,  not  forgetting  either  rich 
or  poor,  blind  or  f6kara,  nor  even  the  Arab  strangers. 

My  residence  in  the  town  became  infinitely  more  cheerful,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vogel,  on  December  29th,  when  I  spent  a 
period  of  twenty  days  most  pleasantly  in  the  company  of  this  enter- 
prising and  courageous  young  traveller,  who,  with  surprising  facility, 
accustomed  himself  to  all  the  relations  of  this  strange  life.  But  while 
borne  away  by  the  impulse  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  giving  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  comforts  of  life,  he  unfortunately  committed  the 
piistake  of  expecting  that  his  companions,  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 
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and  whose  ideas  were  less  elevated,  should  do  the  same,  and  this  had 
given  rise  to  a  lamentable  quarrel,  which  frustrated  in  a  great  measure 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  who  had  sent  out  the  party.    Exchang- 
ing opinions  with  regard  to  countries  which  we  had  both  of  us  traversed, 
and  planning  schemes  as  to  the  future  course  which  Jlr.  Vogel  was  to 
pursue,  and  especially  as  to  the  next  journey  which  he  was  to  undertake 
towards  Y^koba  and  Aidam^wa,  we  passed  our  time  very  agreeably.    I 
communicated  to  him,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  all  the  information  which  I  had  collected  during  my  extensive 
wanderings,  and  called  his  attention  to  various  points  which  I  begged 
him  to  clear  up,  especially  with  regard  to  some  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  famous  mermaid  of  the  B6nuw6,  the 
"  ayti."    It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  no  copy  of  the  map  which  had 
been  constructed  from  the  materials  which  I  had  sent  home  had  reached 
him,  so  that  he  remained  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  points  which 
I  had  already  cleared  up.     1  also  delivered  to  Mr.  Vogel  those  letters 
of  introduction  which  I  had  received  from  the  ruler  of  S6koto,  addressed 
to  the  various  governors  of  the  provinces  in  this  part  of  his  empire,  so 
that  he  had  a  fair  prospect  before  him  of  being  well  received.    We, 
moreover,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  the  Sheikh's  consent  to  his  journey, 
and  at  the  same  time  caused  to  be  imprisoned  Mesatid,  that  servant  of 
the  mission  who,  by  his  connivance,  had  facilitated  the  theft  committed 
upon  my  effects.     In  consequence  of  this  energetic  proceeding,  several 
of  the  stolen  articles  came  to  light,  even  of  those  which  had  formed  the 
-.ontents  of  the  box  sent  from  England. 

Thus  we  began  cheerfully  the  year  1855,  i^  which  I  was  to  return  to 
Europe,  from  my  long  career  of  hardships  and  privations,  and  in  which 
my  young  friend  was  to  endeavour  to  complete  my  discoveries  and 
researches,  'first  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  towards  the  B6nuw6,  and 
then  eastwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile.  We  likewise  indulged  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  succeed,  after  having  explored  the  provinces  of 
Badchi  and  Adam^wa,  in  penetrating  eastward  along  that  highly  inter- 
esting route  which  leads  from  Sar^wu  to  L6ggon6,  round  the  southern 
border  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Mlndard. 

Meanwhile  some  interesting  excursions  to  the  shore  ol  the  Ts6d, 
formed  a  pleasant  interruption  in  our  course  of  studies  and  scientific 
communications,  and  these  little  trips  were  especially  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  shores  of  the  lake 
had  been  changed  since  I  last  saw  them,  on  my  return  from  Baglrmi, 
the  water  having  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Ng6mu, 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ktikia,  wliere  we  had  encamped 
the  first  night  on  our  expedition  to  Mtisgu.  There  were  two  subjects 
which  caused  me  some  degree  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  this  enterprising  young  traveller, — the  first  being  his  want  of  exp^- 
ence,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  expected  in  a  young  man  fresh 
from  Europe  ;  and  the  other,  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  eat  any  meat  at  all.  The  very  sight  of  a  dish 
of  meat  made  him  sick.  I  observed  that  JMacguire  vvas  effected  in  thQ 
same  manner. 
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Having  obtained,  with  some  difficuJty,  the  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  Sheikh,  and  prepared  everything  that  Mr.  Vogel  wanted  to 
take  with  him,  forming  a  sufficient  supply  to  maintain  him  for  a  whole 
year,  I  accompanied  my  young  friend  out  of  the  town,  in  the  afternoon 
of  January  20th.  But  our  start  was  rather  unlucky,  several  things 
havmg  been  left  behind ;  and  it  was  after  some  delay  and  uncertainty 
that  we  joined  the  people  who  had  gone  on  in  advance  with  the  camels, 
at  a  late  hour,  at  the  village  of  Dfggigi.  Here  we  passed  a  cheerful 
evening,  and  drank  with  spirit  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  upon 
which  my  companion  was  then  about  to  engage.  Mr.  Vogel  had  also 
taken  with  him  all  his  meteorological  instruments,  aad  his  luggage 
being  of  a  manifold  description  and  rather  heavy,  I  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  great  trouble  in  transporting  it  through  the  difficult  country 
beyond  Y^koba,  especially  during  the  rainy  season ;  and  indeed  it  is 
evident,  from  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  his  further  proceed- 
ings, that  he  either  left  his  instruments  behind  in  the  capital  of  Baiichi, 
or  that  he  lost  them  in  crossing  a  river  between  that  place  and  Z&riya. 
As  for  his  barometer,  which  he  had  transported  with  great  care  to 
Ktikawa,  it  went  out  of  order  the  moment  it  was  taken  from  the  wall. 

Having  borne  him  company  during  the  following  day's  march,  1  left 
him  with  the  best  wishes  for  his  success.  I  had  taken  considerable 
pains  in  instructing  his  companion,  Corporal  Macguire,  in  the  use  of  the 
compass,  as  the  accurate  laying  down  of  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
seemed  to  me  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  mountainous  country  like 
Badchi  and  Adam^wa.  For  Mr.  Vogel  himself  could  not  be  induced  to 
undertake  such  a  task,  as  it  would  have  interfered  greatly  with  the 
collecting  of  plants,  which,  besides  making  astronomical  observations, 
was  his  chief  object ;  and  besides  being  an  extremely  tedious  business, 
it  required  a  degree  of  patience  which  my  young  friend  did  not  possess. 
However,  I  am  afraid  that  even  Macguire  did  not  follow  up  my  instruc- 
tions for  any  length  of  time.  At  all  events,  as  he  did  not  accompany 
Mr.  Vogel  beyond  Y^koba,  it  seems  evident  that  even  if  his  journal 
should  be  saved,  we  should  probably  not  find  all  the  information  with 
regard  to  the  particulars  of  his  route  which  we  might  desire  in  such  a 
country;  for  during  all  the  journeys  which  he  has  pursued,  as  far  as  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  them,  he  relied  entirely  upon  his  astronomical 
observations.  I  will  say  nothing  here  with  regard  to  the  results  of  this 
journey,  as  we  may  entertain  the  hope  that  his  journals  may  still  be 
saved,  and  that  we  may  thus  learn  something  more  of  him  than  the  little 
which  has  as  yet  come  to  our  knowledge. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  on  returning  to  Ktikawa  I  felt  rather 
desolate  and  lonely ;  but  I  had  other  reasons  for  feeling  uncomfortable, 
for  having  exposed  myself  to  the  cold  the  preceding  night,  I  was  seized 
with  a  violent  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  laid  me  up  for  a  long  time, 
and  which,  causing  me  many  sleepless  nights,  reduced  me  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  weakness,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  month.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  desist  from  request- 
ing the  Sheikh,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  to  send  me  on  my  way,  and 
to  supply  me  at  least  with  camels,  in  compensation  for  the  los$  which 
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I  had  sustained  through  the  insurrection.     I  had  hopes  that  he  would 
allow  me  to  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Mohammedan  month, 
and  I  was  therefore  extremely  dehghted  when  two  respectable  Arabs 
came  forward  and  offered  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  to  Fezzdn, 
although  I  did  not  much  rely  on  the  expectations  which  they  raised, 
Meanwhile,,  on   February  3rd,   the  pupils  of  the   Sheikh   el   Bak^y, 
who  had  stayed  so  long  behind  in  Kan6,  reached  Ktikawa,  and  their 
arrival  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  me,  although  they  put  me  to  fresh 
expense ;   for,  by  their  authority,  as  being  the  followers  of  a  highly 
venerated  Mohammedan  chief,  they  increased  the  probability  of  my 
safely  entering   upon  my  home  journey.     I  therefore  went  with  my 
friends  to  pay  a  visit  to  Z€n  el  Abidin,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sheikh  el 
Bak^y,  who,  having  been  formerly  employed  by  the  Sheikh  *Om^  as  a 
messenger  to  the  emir  of  S6koto,  was  now  again  to  return  eastward ; 
for  having  in  the  beginning  been  treated  rather  unkindly  by  his  wife 
Z6na,  '*The  Ornament,"  El  Bakiy's  daughter,  ,he  had  thought  it  better 
to  console  himself  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  did  not  now  appear 
willing  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  his  repentant  wife,  who  sincerely 
wished  him  to  return  to  bear  her  company.    I  found  him  a  simple  and 
decent-looking    man,    whose    manners  pleased  me  the  more   as  he 
abstained  entirely  from  begging,  and  I  testified  the  obligation  which 
I  bore  to  his  family  by  sending  him  an  ox  for  slaughtering,  a  sheep,  and 
some  smaller  articles.     I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  the  sherif 
*Abd  e'  Rahman,  the  same  man  whom  we  had  met  four  years  previously 
in  the  country  of  Air,  and  who  had  lately  returned  from  Adam^wa.     He 
brought  me  the  latest  information  of  the  state  of  that  country,  and  as  he 
was  to  return  again  in  that  direction,  at  a  later  period  when  I  had 
received  fresh  supplies,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  give  him  a  small  parcel 
to  deliver  to  Mr.  Vogel  wherever  he  should  fall  in  with  him,  especially 
a  few  tCirkedfs  and  some  sugar,  of  which  he  had  taken  with  him  only  a 
small  supply. 

Having  hired  a  guide  and  protested  repeatedly  to  the  Sheikh  that 
I  could  not  wait  any  longer,  my  health  having  suffered  considerably 
from  my  five  years'  stay  in  these  countries,  I  left  the  town  on  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  and  pitched  my  tent  on  the  high  ground  at  D^rwerghti,  just 
above  the  pool  or  swamp,  round  the  southern  border  of  which  sorghum 
is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  in  the  daytime  formed 
the  watering-place  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  During  the  night  it 
was  visited  by  a  great  number  of  water-fowl.  On  the  whole,  I  felt 
extremely  happy  in  having  at  length  left  behind  me  a  tovm  of  which  I 
had  become  excessively  tired. 

But  it  was  not  my  destiny  to  get  off  so  easily,  and  leave  this  country 
so  soon,  for  I  had  had  repeated  and  very  serious  consultations,  not  only 
with  the  Sheikh,  but  especially  with  his  brother,  Abba  Yusuf,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  learning  and  his  love  of  justice,  about  the  parcel  sent  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  together  with  the  four  hundred  dollars  which 
I  had  left  behind  in  Zfnder,  and  which  had  been  stolen  in  consequence 
of  the  revolutionary  outbreak.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the 
Sheikh  promised  me  that  he  would  restore  what  I  h^d  lost.     But,  know 
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ing  from  experience  that  with  these  people  time  is  of  no  value,  and 
finding  my  health  rapidly  declining,  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  not 
waiting  any  longer,  and  the  Sheikh,  seeing  that  1  was  determined, 
according  to  all  appearance  gave  his  full  approval  to  my  departure  by 
sending  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  five  camels,  which,  although 
of  very  inferior  quality,  yet  held  out  to  me  a  slight  hope  of  proceeding 
on  my  journey.  But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  he  sent  to  me  to  my 
old  friend  Haj  Edrls,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  return  into  the  town  ;  and 
the  latter  made  me  all  sorts  of  promises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sheikh  wanted  to  grant  me  redress  for  all  the  claims  which  I  had  upon 
him.  In  order  to  show  the  ruler  of  the  country  that  I  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  his  own  conduct,  and  to  entreat  him  once  more  to  send  me  off 
without  further  delay,  I  went  into  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon and  paid  my  respects  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  return  with  all 
my  effects  to  my  old  quarters  ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  impossible,  as 
my  state  of  health  rendered  it  essential  for  me  to  return  home  without 
further  delay,  whereas  by  taking  up  my  quarters  ,once  more  inside  the 
town,  according  to  their  own  slow  mode  of  proceeding,  I  was  sure  not 
to  get  away  before  a  couple  of  months  had  elapsed ;  but  I  said  that 
I  would  gladly  wait  outside  some  days  longer,  and  that  if  he  wished  I 
would  come  into  the  town  every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was 
anything  he  wished  to  say  to  me.  To  this  the  Sheikh  seemed  to  agree 
at  the  time,  and  thus  I  took  leave  of  him  in  the  most  quiet  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  it  appeared  as  if  everything  was  arranged  and  that 
he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure.  I  therefore  bought 
two  more  camels  the  following  day,  out  of  a  large  number  which  had 
been  brought  into  the.  town  by  the  Tebu,  from  the  Bahhr  el  Ghazll ; 
and  on  the  25th,  through  the  mediation  of  a  respectable  Tebu  merchant, 
of  the  name  of  Hlj  el  Biggela,  made  an  agreement  with  a  guide,  paying 
him  half  of  his  salary  in  advance.  The  same  evening  the  Sheikh  sent 
me  some  more  provisions. 

Thus,  all  seemed  ready  for  my  departure,  although  I  had  not  many 
people  at  my  disposal ;  but  when  it  had  only  been  delayed  one  day  by 
accident,  there  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  'All 
Zfntelma,  that  same  servant  of  Diggelma  who  had  stolen  part  of  the 
merchandise  which  he  was  bringing  from  Zinder  to  Ktikavva,  at  the 
head  of  four  horsemen  armed  with  muskets,  bringing  me  an  order  from 
the  Sheikh  to  return  to  the  town.  Feeling  convinced,  from  the  character 
of  the  messenger,  that  if  I  did  not  obey  the  order  I  should  expose  myself 
to  all  sorts  of  insults  from  this  contemptible  villain,  if  I  did  not  rid 
myself  of  him  in  a  violent  and  unlawful  manner,  I  thought  it  prudent, 
heartrending  though  it  was,  to  resign  myself  in  obedience  to  the  tyran- 
nical will  of  these  people.  It  happened  rather  fortunately  for  me  that 
Sfdi  Ahmed,  the  chief  of  Sfdi  el  Bak^y's  messengers,  was  staying  with 
me  at  the  time  in  my  encampment.  Having  therefore  sent  my  people 
in  advance  to  my  old  quarters,  1  went  to  see  the  Sheikh.  I  then  pro- 
tested against  such  a  proceeding;  but  he  himself  did  not  speak,  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Abba  *Othm^n,  taking  the  lead 
in  the  conversation,  and  stating  that  the  Sheikh  could  not  allow  me  to 
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depart  in  this  manner  ;  and  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  I  concluded  that 
it  was  especially  this  man  who  had  persuaded  his  elder  brother  that 
it  was  not  prudent  to  allow  me  to  go  unsatisfied  as  I  was,  and  without 
having  settled  my  claims,  the  dangers  of  the  road  also  being  very  great 
But  the  principal  reason  was,  that  a  Tebu  messenger  had  arrived  with 
letters  from  the  north,  although  I  did  not  hear  what  the  letters  addressed 
to  the  Sheikh  himself  contained ;  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  this 
man  had  brought  the  news  of  the  approach  of  a  caravan,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  Sheikh  should  wish  to  await  its  arrival.  This  mes- 
senger brought  nothing  for  me  except  a  copy  of  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Clarendon's,  dated  June  loth,  1853,  and  consequently  more  than  twenty 
months  old.  The  news  of  my  death  seemed  to  be  fully  accredited  in 
Tripoli  and  Fezz^n,  my  letter,  forwarded  from  Kan6,  of  course  not 
having  arrived  in  the  latter  place  when  this  parcel  left ;  and  the  only 
thing  which  afforded  me  satisfaction  in  my  unpleasant  situation  were 
a  few  Maltese  portfolios,  which  gave  me  some  information  of  what  had 
been  going  on  in  Eurc^)e  four  months  previously. 

All  that  now  remained  for  me  under  the  present  circumstances  was, 
to  resign  myself  in  patience,  although  the  delay  pressed  upon  me  with 
indescribable  heaviness,  and  I  had  scarcely  energy  enough  to  endeavour 
to  employ  my  time  usefully.  However,  a  rather  pleasant  intermezzo 
occurred,  whereby  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  conditions  was  fulfilled 
upon  which  my  own  departure  was  dependent,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Arab  caravan  from  the  north ;  and  on  March  23rd,  I  went  to  see  them 
encamped  in  D^werghti,  the  path  being  enlivened  by  all  sorts  of  people 
going  out  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  hear  what  news  had  been  brought 
by  the  new  comers.  The  caravan  consisted  of  rather  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Arabs,  but  not  more  than  sixty  camels,  the  chief  of  the  caravan 
being  H5.j  Jlber,  an  old  experienced  Fezz^ni  merchant.  There  was, 
besides,  an  important  personage  of  considerable  intelligence,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  viz.  Abba  Ahmed  ben  Hamma  el  K^nemi.  These 
people  had  left  Fezz^n,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  dead,  and  were 
therefore  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  me  alive,  especially  that  same 
Mohammed  el  *Akerotit,  from  whom  I  had  received  the  1,000  dollars 
in  Zinder,  and  who  was  again  come  to  Negroland  on  a  little  mercan- 
tile speculation.  This  caravan  also  carried  1,000  dollars  for  the  mis- 
sion, but  it  was  not  addressed  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  consigned  to 
the  grave,  but  to  Mr.  Vogel,  although  the  chief  'of  the  caravan  offered 
to  deliver  it  to  me.  All  this  mismanagement,  in  consequence  of  the 
false  news  of  my  death,  greatly  enhanced  the  unpleasant  nature  of  my 
situation  ;  for,  instead  of  leaving  this  country  under  honourable  circum- 
stances, I  was  considered  as  almost  disgraced  by  those  who  had  sent 
me  out,  the  command  having  been  taken  from  me  and  given  to  another. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion  delayed  my  departure  con- 
siderably ;  for,  otherwise,  the  Sheikh  would  have  exerted  himself  in 
quite  a  different  manner  to  see  me  off,  and  would  have  agreed  to  any 
sacrifice  in  order  to  satisfy  my  claims.  However,  in  consequence  of 
the  representations  of  Abba  Ahmed,  he  sent  me  on  the  28th  through 
that  same  Diggelma,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  my 
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unpleasant  situation,  the  four  hundred  dollars  which  had  come  along 
with  the  box  of  English  irorware,  and  he  oifered  even  to  indemnify 
me  for  the  loss  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  box.  This  however  I 
did  not  feel  justified  in  accepting,  as  the  value  of  those  contents  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  agent  in  Mdrzuk,  and  claims  raised 
in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  received  was  a  great  reUef 
to  me,  as  without  touching  the  sum  brought  by  the  caravan,  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  pay  back  the  two  hundred  dollars  lent  me  by  the  Fezz^ni 
merchant  Kweldi,  and  to  pay  my  servant  Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  the  only 
one  of  my  free  servants  who  was  still  staying  with  me,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  salary  due  to  him,  for  I  had  succeeded  in  paying  off  my 
other  servants  from  the  money  realized  by  my  merchandise. 

Meanwhile  I  endeavoured  to  pass  my  time  as  well  as  I  could,  study- 
ing the  history  of  the  empire  of  B6rnu,  and  entering  occasionally  into  a 
longer  conversation  with  some  of  the  better  instructed  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, or  making  a  short  excursion ;  but  altogether  my  usual  energy  was 
gone,  and  my  health  totally  undermined,  and  the  sole  object  which 
occupied  my  thoughts  was,  to  convey  my  feeble  body  in  safety  home. 
My  reduced  state  of  body  and  mind  was  aggravated  by  the  weather,  as 
it  was  extremely  hot  during  this  period,  the  thermometer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  April,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
rising  as  high  as  113°.*    My  exhausted  condition  had  at  least  this  effect 
upon  the  people,  that  it  served  to  hasten  my  departure,  by  convincing 
them  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand  this  climate  any  longer.     From 
April  20th  therefore    onward  I    was  made  to  hope  that    I  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  in   the  company  of  a  Tebu 
merchant  of  the  name  of  K6I0.    A  small  caravan  of  Tebu,  proceeding 
to  Bilma  to  fetch  salt,  having  gone  in  advance  on  the  25th,  I  went  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th  to  the  Sheikh,  in  company  with  Abba  Ahmed 
who,  on  the  whole,  was  extremely  useful  to  me  in  my  endeavours  to 
get  off,  in  order  to  make  my  final  arrangement  with  K6I0.     This  day 
was  certainly  the  happiest  day  or  the  only  happy  one  which  I  passed 
in  this  place  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vogel ;  for,  in  the  morning,  on 
returning  from  an  excursion  to  D^werghti,  I  found  a  messenger  with 
letters  from  my  companion,  one  dated  from  Gtijeba,  the  other  from 
Y^koba,  wherein  he  informed  me  of  the  progress  of  his  journey,  and 
how  he  had  safely  reached  the  latter  place,  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  a  European.     He  had  also  informed  me  that  he  was 
just  about  to  start  for  the  camp,  or  sans^nne,  of  the  governor,  who  had 
been  waging  war  for  the  last  seven  years  against  a  tribe  of  idolaters 
whom  he  had  sworn  to  subject.     Greatly  delighted  at  the  prospect 
which  opened  to  my  fellow-traveller,  whom  I  was  to  leave  behind  me, 
of  filling  up  the  blanks  which  I  had  left  in  my  discoveries,  I  made  the 
messenger  a  handsome  present     Being  thus  considerably  relieved  in 

*  It  was  rather  remarkable,  that  on  April  15th,  we  had  a  few  drops 
of  rain,  accompanied  by  repeated  thunder;  and  altogether,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  the  rainy  season  that  year  appeared  to  set  in  at  ^  rather  unusuaj 
a^d  early  perio4  for  Kuka^a, 
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mind  and  full  of  hopes,  I  bore  with  patience  and  resignation  some  little 
disagreeable  incidents  which  occurred  before  my  final  departure,  espe- 
cially the  loss  of  two  of  the  camels  which  I  had  recently  bought. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

REAL  START. — SMALL  PARTY, 


At  length  on  May  4th,  I  left  the  town  and  encamped  outside,  close 
in  front  of  the  gate.  The  Sheikh  had  also  given  me  another  camel, 
and  a  young  and  rather  weak  horse,  which  did  not  seem  very  fit 
for  such  a  journey,  and  which  in  the  sequel  proved  rather  a  burden 
than  otherwise  to  me.  In  this  spot  I  remained  some  days,  waiting  for 
my  fellow-traveller  K6I0,  who  was  still  detained  in  the  town,  so  that  I 
did  not  take  leave  of  the  Sheikh  until  the  9th  of  the  month,  when  he 
received  me  with  great  kindness,  but  was  by  no  means  backward  in 
begging  for  several  articles  to  be  sent  to  him,  especially  a  small  cannon, 
which  was  rather  out  of  comparison  with  the  poor  present  which  he 
had  bestowed  upon  myself.  However,  he  promised  me  that  I  should 
still  receive  another  camel  from  him,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in  need* 
although  I  had  made  up  for  one  which  was  lost  during  my  stay  before 
the  gate  of  the  town,  through  the  carelessness  of  Abbega,  by  buying 
a  fresh  camel  at  the  last  moment  of  my  departure.  It  was  to£  this 
purpose  that  I  took  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  from  the  one  thousand 
dollars  brought  by  the  caravan,  and  which  I  was  anxious  to  leave 
behind  for  the  use  of  Mr.  VogeL  Altogether  I  was  extremely  unfor- 
tunate with  ray  camels,  and  lost  a  third  one  before  I  had  proceeded 
many  miles  from  the  town,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  away  several 
things  with  which  my  people  had  overladen  my  animals. 

Our  move  from  D^werghti  in  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  was  very 
inauspicious ;  and  while  a  heavy  thunderstorm  was  raging,  enveloping 
everything  in  impenetrable  darkness,  only  occasionally  illumined  by  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  I  lost  my  people,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  joining 
them  again.  Having  then  moved  on  by  very  short  marches  as  far  as 
Nghurtituwa,  through  a  finely  wooded  valley  called  H6nderi  G&lUram, 
we  pitched  our  tents  on  May  14th  near  the  town  of  Y6,  where,  to  my 
utmost  disappointment,  we  had  to  stay  the  five  following  days,  during 
which  the  interesting  character  of  the  komSdugu,  which  at  present  did 
not  contain  a  drop  of  water,  with  its  border  of  vegetation,  afforded  me 
but  insufficient  entertainment.  It  would,  however,  have  been  curious 
for  any  European,  who  had  adhered  to  the  theory  of  the  great  eastern 
branch  of  the  Niger  flowing  along  this  bed  from  the  Ts^d,  to  see  us 
encamped  in  the  dry  bottom  of  this  valley.  At  all  events,  oppressed  as 
I  had  been  all  the  time  by  the  apprehension  that  something  might  still 
occur  to  frustrate  my  departure,  I  deemed  it  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life,  when  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  19th,  we  Itt 
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length  left  our  station  at  this  aorthern  frontier  of  .Bdrnu,  in  the  present 
reduced  state  of  that  kingdom ;  and  1  turned  my  back  with  great  satis- 
faction upion  these  countries  where  I  had  spent  full  five  years  in 
incessant  toil  and  exeition.  On  retracing  my  steps  northwards,  I  was 
filled  with  the  hofie  that  a  Merciful  Providence  would  allow  me  to 
leach  home  in  safety,  in  order  to  give  a  full  account  oi  my  labours  and 
discoveries  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  follow  up  the  connections  which  I  had 
established  with  the  interior,  for  opening  regular  iDtercourse  with  that 
continent 


Our  first  day's  march  from  here,  however,  was  far  from  being  auspi- 
cious ;  for,  having  met  witli  frequent  delays  and  stoppages,  such  as  are 
common  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  and  darkness  having  set 
in,  the  three  monkeys  which  I  wished  to  take  with  me,  by  their  noise 
and  cries,  frightened  the  camels  so  much  that  they  started  off  at  a 
gallop,  breaking  several  things — amongst  others  a  strong  musket.  1 
saw,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  to  he  done  but  to  let  loose  these  mali- 
cious little  creatures,  which,  instead  of  remaining  quiet,  continually 
amused  themselves  with  loosening  all  the  ropea  with  which  the  luggage 
(vas  tied  on  the  backs  of  the  animals.  Having  encamped  this  night  at 
a  late  hour,  we  reached,  the  following  morning,  the  town  of  Birruwa, 
and  remained  here  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with 
the  dried  fish  which  is,  here  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  which 
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constitutes  the  most  useful  article  for  procuring  the  necessary  supplies 
in  the  Tebu  country.  The  D^a,  or  Bulgud^  who  were  to  join  us  on 
the  march,  had  been  encamped  in  this  spot  since  the  previous  day. 
From  here  we  pivsued  our  road  to  Ng^gimi ;  but  the  aspect  of  the 
country  had  greatly  changed  since  I  last  traversed  it  on  my  return  from 
K^nem,  the  whole  of  the  road  which  I  had  at  that  time  followed  being 
now  covered  with  water,  the  great  inundation  of  the  Ts^d  not  having 
yet  retired  within  its  ordinary  boundaries.  The  whole  shore  seemed 
to  have  given  way  and  sunk  a  few  feet.  Besides  this  changed  aspect 
of  the  country,  several  hamlets  of  Kcinembti  cattle-breeders,  such  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  caused  great  relief  and 
animation. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  observe  the  BMduma,  the  pirate  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  of  the  lagune,  busily  employed  in  their  peculiar  occupa- 
tion of  obtaining  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  *'  siwik,"  or  the  Capparis 
sodata.  Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  we  took  up 
our  quarters  in  the  evening  just  beyond  a  temporary  hamlet  of  these 
islanders  ;  for  although  watchfulness,  even  here,  was  very  necessary  in 
order  to  guard  against  any  thievish  attempt,  yet,  in  general,  the 
Bfidduma  seem  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Tebu,  with  whom  they 
appear  to  have  stood  in  intimate  political  connection  from  ancient 
times. 

Tuesday,  May  22. — At  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  our  encamp- 
ment we  passed,  close  on  our  left,  the  site  of  Wiidi,  enlivened  by  a  few 
date-palms,  the  whole  open  grassy  plain  to  the  right,  over  which  our 
former  road  to  K^nem  had  lain,  being  enveloped  in  a  wider  or  narrower 
strip  of  water.  Having  halted  a^ain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  hours, 
in  a  well-wooded  tract,  we  observed  in  the  afternoon  a  herd  of  elephants, 
which  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
and  among  the  number  a  female  vdth  her  young.  Further  on,  we  were 
met  by  a  troop  of  five  buffaloes,  an  animal  which,  during  my  former 
journey  I  had  not  observed  near  the  lake. 

Thus  we  reached  the  new  village  of  Ng6gimi,  which  was  built  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills,  the  former  town  having  been  entirely  swept  away 
by  the  inundation.  Here  we  remained  the  forenoon  of  the  following 
day ;  the  encampment  being  enlivened  by  a  great  number  of  women 
from  the  village,  offering  for  sale  fish,  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state,  besides 
a  few  fowls,  milk,  and  •'  t6mmari,"  the  seec'  i  of  the  cotton  plant  But 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  beads  for  adon  ;ng  their  own  sable  persons, 
they  were  scarcely  willing  to  receive  anything  besides  com.  I  was 
glad  to  see,  instead  of  the  ugly  B6rnu  females,  these  more  symmetrical 
figures  of  the  K^nembti  ladies,  the  glossy  blackness  of  vvhose  skin  was 
agreeably  relieved  by  their  white  teeth  as  well  as  by  their  beads  of  the 
same  colour.  Our  friends,  the  D^a,  who,  five  weeks  previously  had 
been  driven  back  by  the  Tuarek,  had  recovered  here  their  luggage, 
which  on  that  occasion  they  had  hastily  deposited  with  the  villagers,  when 
making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  desert.  They  were  here  to  separate 
from  us  for  a  time,  as,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  wanted  to  pursue 
a  moTQ  westerly  track,  leading  by  the  Bir  el  Hammim,  or  Met^mmij 
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which  is  mentioned  by  the  former  expedition,  while  our  friend  K6I0 
was  bent  upon  keeping  nearer  the  shores  of  the  lagune,  by  way  of 
Kibbo. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  the  chief  of  the  place,  the  May- 
Ng6gimibe,  we  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeding  at  a  slow  rate, 
as  the  camels  were  very  heavily  laden,  we  passed,  after  a  march  of 
about  eight  miles,  along  a  large  open  creek  of  the  lagune ;  and,  having 
met  some  solitary  travellers  coming  from  Kdnem,  encamped,  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  on  rather  uneven  ground,  and  kept  alternate  watch 
during  the  night. 

Thursday^  May  24. — Starting  at  a  very  early  hour,  we  soon  ascended 
hilly  ground ;  but^  after  we  had  proceeded  some  miles,  were  greatly 
frightened  by  the  sight  of  people  on  our  right,  when  we  three  horsemen 
pursued  them  till  we  had  driven  them  to  the  border  of  the  lake.  For 
this  whole  tract  is  so  very  unsafe,  that  a  traveller  may  feel  certain  that 
.the  few  people  whom  he  meets  on  the  road,  unless  they  bear  distinctly 
the  character  of  travellers  like  himself,  will  betray  him  to  some  pre- 
datory band.  Having  proceeded  about  nine  miles,  we  halted  near  an 
outlying  creek  of  the  lake,  the  water  of  which  was  fresh,  although  most 
of  these  creeks  contain  brackish  water.  When  we  continued  our  march 
in  the  afternoon,  we  passed  another  creek,  or  rather  a  separate  lake, 
and,  winding  along  a  narrow  path  made  by  the  elephants,  which  are 
here  very  numerous,  reached,  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  ten 
miles,  the  leafy  vale,  or  "  h6nderi,"  of  Kibbo,  and  encamped  on  the 
opposite  margin.  This  locality  is  interesting,  as  constituting,  apparently, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  white  ant.  We,  however,  were  prevented  by 
the  darkness  from  making  use  of  the  well,  as  these  vales  are  full  of  wild 
beasts,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  remain  here  till  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day, — a  circumstance  which  was  not  displeasing  to  me, 
as  I  did  not  feel  at  all  well,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my 
favourite  remedy  of  tamarind-water.  We  pursued  our  march  before 
the  sun  had  attained  its  greatest  power ;  but  met  with  frequent  stop- 
pages, the  slaves  of  our  Tebu  companions,  who  were  heavily  laden  and 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  water,  being  scarcely  able  to  keep  up ; 
a  big  fellow  even  laid  down  never  to  rise  again.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Tebu  treated  their  slaves  more  cruelly  than  even  the  Arabs, 
making  them  carry  all  sorts  of  articles,  especially  their  favourite  dried 
fish. 

After  a  march  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  we  halted  some  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  well  of  Kuf6,  and  were  greatly  excited  in  consequence 
of  the  approach  of  our  fellow-travellers  the  D^a,  whom,  at  the  moment, 
we  did  not  at  first  recognise.  This  IbcaUty  was  also  regarded  so 
unsafe  for  a  small  caravan,  that  we  started  again  soon  after  midnight, 
and  halted  after  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles,  when  we  met  a  courier 
coming  from  Kaw^  with  the  important  news  that  Hassan  Bashl,  the 
governor  of  Fezzin,  who  had  been  suffering  from  severe  illness  for 
several  years,  had  at  length  succumbed ;  and  that  the  £fed6,  that  turbu- 
lent tribe  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Asben,  which  had  caused  us 
iuch  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  in  the  first  part  of  our  expedition,  had 
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undertaken  a  foray  to  Tibesti, — a  piece  of  news  which  influenced  our 
own  proceedings  very  considerably,  as  we  were  thus  exposed  to  the 
especial  danger  of  falling  in  with  this  predatory  band,  besides  the 
danger  which  in  general  attaches  to  the  passage  through  this  extensive 
desert  tract,  which  extends  from  Negroland  to  the  cultivated  zone  of 
North  Africa.  It  was  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  great  heat  of 
the  mid-day  hours  at  this  hottest  part  of  the  year,  which  obliged  us, 
without  the  least  regard  to  our  own  comfort,  to  travel  the  greater  part 
of  the  night ;  so  that  I  was  unable  to  rectify  and  complete,  in  general, 
the  observations  of  the  former  expedition,  the  route  of  which,  being 
entirely  changed  by  the  new  astronomical  data  obtained  by  Mr,  Vogel, 
would  be  liable  to  some  little  rectification  throughout. 

Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  we  pursued  our  march 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  after  a  stretch  of  about  twft 
miles,  we  entered  a  fine  hilly  district,  well  adapted  for  pasture-grounds 
for  camels  and  sheep,  but  untenanted  in  the  present  deserted  state  of 
the  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  we  passed  the  well  of  Mul, 
which  was  at  present  dry,  and  then  winding  along  the  fine  valley,  were 
detained  a  long  time  by  the  loss  of  another  camel.  Having  then 
encamped,  after  a  march  altogether  of  about  ten  miles,  we  started  again, 
an  hour  after  midnight,  and  after  travelling  nearly  thirteen  miles,  reached 
the  well  of  l5nghurutln,  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  fine  vege- 
tation, and  affording  that  most  excellent  fodder  for  camels,  the  **  h^d ; " 
besides  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  *'retem,"  or^broom. 

Monday,  May  28. — Having  spent  the  Sunday  in  Unghurutfn  quietly, 
and  indulging  in  some  little  repose,  we  started  a  little  after  midnight, 
and  did  not  encamp  till  after  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles,  if  was 
interesting  to  observe,  when  the  day  began  to  dav^ni,  that  all  along  this 
region  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen,  in  consequence  of 
which  "had"  and  *'seb6d"  covered  the  ground,  although  we  were 
extremely  glad  to  escape  from  that  great  annoyance  to  travellers,  the 
feathery  bristle,  or  "  ngibbi."  Another  twelve  miles  in  the  afternoon, 
through  a  more  open  country,  broken  in  the  earlier  part  by  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  tree  "  sfmsim,"  brought  us  to  the  well  Bedw^am,  or  B6l- 
kashi-f^rri,  where  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  eminence, 
choosing  our  ground  with  great  care,  as  we  were  to  recruit  here  our 
strength  by  a  longer  stay,  the  well  being  at  present  frequented  by  a 
number  of  that  section  of  the  Gunda  tribe  of  Tebu,  which  is  called 
*'  Wdndal^,"  or  "  Aussa."  For  in  general  the  well  is  by  no  means  a  safe 
retreat,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  well,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  Corporal  Macguire  was  slain  last  year,  when  returning  home,  after 
the  report  of  the  death  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Vogel. 

We  had  great  trouble  in  opening  the  wells ;  for  we  needed  a  large 
provision  of  water,  as,  besides  filling  our  skins,  we  had  here  to  water 
all  our  camels.  Only  one  of  the  wells  was  open  at  the  time,  and  con- 
tained very  little  water.  It  is  easily  to  be  understood  in  what  a  perilous 
position  a  small  caravan  would  be,  if  attacked  under  such  circumstances 
by  a  gang  of  highway  robbers,  and  I  felt  particularly  obliged  to  Sheikh 
'Om&r  for  having  afforded  me  the  protection  of  the  salt  merchants,  the 
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D^a,  who  were  busy  the  whole  day  long  in  digging  out  the  wells.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  temporary  inhabitants  of  the  place  behaved 
quietiy  and  decently,  and  even  brought  us  some  camels'  milk,  which 
they  bartered  for  small  looking-glasses. 

Having  remained  here  also  the  30th,  we  started  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  of  May,  and,  after  a  good  stretch  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
encamped.  We  set  out  again  after  about  four  hours*  rest,  when  having 
proceeded  some  six  miles,  we  entered  the  open  sandy  waste,  just 
beyond  a  fine  group  of  sfmsim  trees,  and  halted  again,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles  more.  I  here  enjoyed  again 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  open  desert,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
monotony,  has  something  very  grand  about  it,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
impress  the  human  mind  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  littleness, 
although,  at  the  present  season,  it  presented  itself  in  its  most  awful 
character,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed. 

Having  a  tedious  march  before  us  through  the  dreary  desert  of 
TintOmma,  we  started  for  a  long  wearisome  night's  march,  some  time 
before  the  heat  had  attained  its  highest  degree,  only  one  hour  after 
noon,  but  probably  we  should  have  acted  wiser  to  have  waited  till  the 
heat  was  past,  as  the  poor  slaves  of  my  fellow-travellers  were  knocked 
up  before  the  heat  came  on.  Only  a  short  rest  of  forty  minutes  was 
granted,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  a  cold  supper  of  guinea-corn, 
when  the  caravan  started  again  to  continue  its  night-march  over  this 
unbounded  sandy  waste ;  but  I,  as  well  as  my  chief  servant,  being  on 
horseback,  I  found  myself  at  liberty  to  remain  some  time  behind, 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  remained  however  almost 
too  long ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that,  contrary  to  my  orders,  which  were 
to  the  effect  to  spare  the  powder  as  much  as  possible,  ray  servants  kept 
firing  their  pistols  off  at  random,  in  order  to  cheer  themselves  and  the 
poor  slaves,  I  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  following  the  caravan. 
Cheered  by  the  firing,  and  perhaps  impressed  with  the  awful  character 
of  the  country  which  we  were  traversing  at  such  an  hour,  the  slaves, 
forgetful  of  their  over-fatigue,  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  song,  the  sounds 
of  which  fell  occasionally  upon  my  ears,  as  I  followed  them  at  a  great 
distance.  But  under  the  effects  of  this  excitement,  and  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  they  marched  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  did  not  overtake  them 
till  long  after  midnight,  when  freemen  and  slaves  began  to  feel  exhausted, 
and  would  gladly  have  lagged  behind ;  and  I  had  to  urge  on  several  oi 
these  unfortunates,  and  prevent  them  from  staying  behind,  and  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  thirst  and  fatigue.  One  of  my  servants  was  not  to  be 
seen.  In  fact  this  desert  is  famous  for  people  well  accustomed  to  it 
losing  their  way,  and  the  white  sand,  extending  to  a  boundless  distance, 
is  so  confounding,  that  people  often  miss  their  direction  entirely.  But 
the  fatigue  of  this  night's  march  was  very  great  indeed,  and  when  the 
day  dawned,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
little  herbage  of  giving  a  slight  feed  to  my  exhausted  horse  to  obtain  a 
few  minutes*  repose. 

Pursuing  then  our  dreary  march,  while  a  heavy  wind  rose,  which  by 
raising  the  dust  made  the  desert  look  still  more  gloomy,  we  gradually 
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discovered  the  rocky  mountains  of  Agadem  ahead  of  us,  but  did  not 
enter  the  peculiar  valley  formation  till  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock. 
Here  we  chose  our  camping-ground  in  a  corner  surrounded  by  the 
*'  siwdk,"  which  form  quite  a  little  plantation,  and  occasionally  attract 
temporary  settlers,  especially  of  the  tribe  called  Bolodtiwa,  or  Am- 
wad6be.     However,  the  sand  wind  made  our  stay  here  very  cheerless, 
which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  being  full  of 
Ccimel  lice,  this  being  the  usual  camping-ground.    The  water  of  the 
well  was  clean  and  excellent,  but  not  very  plentiful,  so  that  we  had  to 
take  our  supply  for  the  road  before  us  from  a  more  northerly  well.     The 
servant  who  was  missing  not  having  been-  found,  w^e  waited  anxiously 
for  the  arrival  of  the  D^za  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  their  company.     They  had  fortunately  seen  him  at  a  great 
distance,  when  he  had  completely  lost  his  way,  and  was  wandering 
southward.     I  made  a  present  to  the  man  who  had  brought  him  back. 
We  remained  here  the  following  day,  and  besides  the  small  luxury  of 
the  wild  fruit  of  the  siw^,  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  buy  a  vessel  of 
butter  from  our  friends  the  salt-traders,  as  my  store  of  this  article  was 
nearly  consumed. 

Monday,  June  4. — The  poor  slaves  of  our  companions  were  so 
totally  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  they  would  have 
preferred  anything  to  a  continuance  of  such  suffering,  and  when  we 
started  at  a  very  early  hour,  a  poor  female  slave  tried  to  make  her 
escape,  by  hiding  herself  in  the  bushes,  but,  she  was  soon  found  out, 
and  received  a  severe  flogging  for  her  pains. 

Proceeding  along  a  very  peculiar  basin  of  natron,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  slope,  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles  the  northern 
well,  situated  in  an  open  pleasant  landscape,  the  mountains  on  the  east 
side  receding  in  the  distance.  We  remained  here  this  day  and.  the 
following  forenoon,  keeping  back  the  D^a,  who  were  anxious  to  pursue 
their  journey,  for  animals  as  well  as  men  stood  in  need  of  some  repose, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  traverse  the  long  desert  tract  which  separated 
us  from  the  Tebu  country. 

Tuesday,  June  5. — ^Just  about  noon,  as  we  were  packing  ready  to 
start,  a  thunderstorm  gathered  on  the  chain  towards  the  east,  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  while  we  were  setting  out.  Having  then  kept  along 
the  valley  lor  about  three  miles,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground  with  an 
easterly  direction,  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain 
which  borders  the  valley,  which,  although  not  so  high  on  this  side  as 
towards  the  west,  seemed  yet  to  have  an  elevation  of  about  three 
hundred  feet.  About  three  o'clock  we  had  again  a  slight  shower  of 
rain.  The  whole  of  Agadem,  as  I  here  became  aware,  forms  a  sort  of 
wide  extensive  hollow,  bordered  on  the  eastern  side  by  this  rocky  chain, 
and  towards  the  west  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  as  well  as  to- 
wards the  north  by  sandy  downs.  The  higher  level  itself,  over  which 
our  track  lay,  was  broken  by  considerable  depressions,  running  east 
and  west,  and  forming  such  steep  slopes,  that  Clapperton's  expression 
of  high  sandhills,  which  he  had  here  to  cross  seems  well  justified  ;  and 
v\e  ourselves  took  up  our  encampment  after  a  march  of  a  little  more 
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than  eleven  miles  in  a  Jiollovv  of  this  description,  bordered  by  high  sand 
hills  towards  the  west.  However,  our  halt  was  very  short,"and  soon 
after  midnight  we  pursued  our  march,  the  desert  now  becoming  more 
level,  and  therefore  allowing  a  steady  progress  by  night.  Pursuing  our 
march  with  alacrity,  we  encamped  after  a  stretch  of  about  sixteen  miles 
in  a  spot  which  was  full  of  those  remarkable  crystallized  tubes  which 
are  called  *'  bargom-chldibe,"  by  the  Kantiri,  and  "  kauchin-kassa,"  by 
the  Hlusa  people ;  and  the  character  of  which  has  been  explained  in 
such  various  ways,  some  supposing  them  to  be  the  effect  of  lightning, 
while  others  fancy  them  to  be  the  covered  walks  with  which  the  white 
ant  had  surrounded  stalks  of  negro  com.  Pursuing  from  here  our 
march,  a  little  before  two  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  sandy  waste, 
which  well  deserved  to  be  compared  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
although  even  here  small  rocky  ridges  protruded  in  some  places ;  and 
after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  ourselves  encamped  under  the 
protection  of  such  a  ridge. 

Thursday,  June  7. — Starting  again  from  here  at  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  night,  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles  the  well  of 
Dibbela,  the  romantic  character  of  which,  with  its  high  sandhills,  from 
which  black  rocky  masses  towered  forth,  together  with  its  dOm-palms, 
struck  me  not  a  little.  But  the  water  is  abominable,  being  impregnated 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  natron  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Henry 
Warrington,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Vogel  to  KOkawa,  succumbed 
to  the  dysentery  with  which  he  had  been  seized  on  the  road,  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water  having  probably  brought  the  disorder  to  a  crisis.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  very  hot  day,  although  not  hotter  than  usual,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  indicating  109°  in  the  best  shade  I  could 
find ;  and  the  masses  of  sand  all  around  were  quite  bewitching  and 
bewildering.  Starting  again  in  the  afternoon  as  soon  as  the  heat  had 
reached  its  greatest  intensity,  we  ascended  the  sandy  dovvms  with 
a,  considerable  westerly  deviation,  leaving  just  beyond  this  hollov/ 
another  one,  with  some  talha  trees,  and  then  keeping  over  the  sandy 
level  with  a  ridge  of  the  same  character,  and  passing  after  a  march 
of  above  five  miles  a  great  quantity  of  kajiji,  till  after  a  good  stretch  of 
altogether  seventeen  miles,  we  encamped  on  hard  sandy  ground.  On 
this  tedious  journey,  I  always  felt  greatly  delighted  on  our  arrival  at  the 
camping-ground,  to  stretch  myself  at  full  length  on  the  clean  sand,  the 
softness  of  which  makes  one  feel  in  no  want  of  a  couch. 

Ffiday^  June  8. — Having  encamped  at  a  rather  late  hour,  we  did 
not  start  so  early  as  usual,  and  halted  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles 
on  a  ground  almost  entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  but  what  seemed  very 
remarkable,  soaked  by  the  rain  of  the  previous  day,  and  affording 
another  and  still  stronger  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  which 
had  hitherto  been  entertained  of  this  whole  tract  never  being  fertilized 
by  the  rains.  The  soil  also  was  full  of  the  footprints  of  the  "  bagr-el- 
w^hesb,"  Antelope  buhalis^  which  being  pursued  by  the  sportsmen  of 
Agadem  and  Dibbela,  had  evidently  sought  a  refuge  in  this  region. 

Having  from  hence  made  a  stretch  of  about  ten  miles  in  the  after-, 
aoon,  and  halted  for  nearly  four  hours  at  sunset,  we  started  again  for  a 
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wearisome  night's  march,  deviating  very  considerably  from  our  former 
track ;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  eighteen  miles,  the  latter 
part  over  a  difficult  range  of  sandhills,  we  reached  in  the  morning  the 
well  of  Zaw-kuri  in  a  dreadfully  fatigued  state,  and  with  the  loss  of 
four  camels  ;  but  it  was  cheering  to  find  that  the  locality — a  vale  richly 
adorned  with  siw^k,  or  Capparis  sodata,  afforded  some  relief  not  only 
to  the  body  but  even  to  the  mind.  We  here  met  with  a  small  caravan 
of  Tebu,  natives  of  the  very  ancient  village  of  Agherim  or  Aghram,  the 
place  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  lies 
three  days  north-west  from  here  by  way  of  Yawi.  Being  on  their  road 
to  B6rnu,  they  were  anxious  to  exchange  their  camels  for  mine,  the 
latter  being  accustomed  to  the  climate  of  B6rnu  whither  they  were 
going.  Such  an  exchange  is  certainly  advisable  to  travellers  proceeding 
in  either  direction,  in  the  event  of  the  animals  of  each  party  being 
equally  good ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  I  wanted  too  badly  the  few  camels 
which  had  withstood  the  fatigue,  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  these 
people  were  too  poor  to  allow  me  to  accept  their  offer ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, they  had  to  load  the  five  horses  which  they  had  with  them 
with  water-skins.  These  people  gave  us  the  important  information  that 
the  ghazzia  of  the  Tuarek  had  returned  from  Tib^sti,  having  made 
only  a  small  booty  of  forty  camels  and  thirty  slaves,  on  account  of  the 
Tebu  having  been  on  their  guard,  although  they  threatened  to  return  at 
some  future  period.  We  remained  here  the  following  day,  enjoying  the 
repose  of  which  we  stood  so  much  in  need.  A  strong  wind  had  been 
blowing  all  night ;  but  the  heat,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  reached 
its  usual  elevation  of  108°  in  the  best  shade. 

Monday^  June  11. — We  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  winding  round 
the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  considerable  mountain  group  to  which  the 
vale  is  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  having  on  our  right  sandy  downs. 
Just  at  the  spot  where  we  left  the  small  oasis,  known  to  the  traders  of 
the  desert  as  Zaw-kanwa,  on  our  left,  we  fell  in  with  the  footsteps  of  a 
small  party,  when,  supposing  them  to  be  marauders,  we  followed  them 
up  for  a  while,  till  we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  they  were  people  in 
search  of  a  runaway  slave.  Pursuing  then  our  march  altogether  about 
sixteen  miles,  we  halted  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  started 
again  at  midnight,  and  after  a  march  of  fourteen  miles,  reached  Mus- 
k^tenu,  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  oasis  of  Kaw^r,  although  nothing 
but  an  inconsiderable  shallow  depression,  full  of  marl  and  alum. 

Although  the  heat  was  greater  than  usual,  the  thermometer  indicating 
as  much  as  1 10°  we  started  with  great  alacrity  in  the  afternoon,  as  we 
were  now  approaching  the  seats  of  Tebu  power  and  civilization  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  where  nature  has  provided  this  little  fertile  spot,  in 
order  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  distant  nations.  However, 
several  sandy  ridges  opposed  themselves  to  our  progress  before  we 
reached  the  real  beginning  of  the  valley,  at  the  western  foot  of  a  large 
and  broad-topped  rocky  mound ;  but  the  sand  was  not  so  deep  as  I  had 
been  led  by  the  description  of  other  people  to  expect.  Here  the 
scenery  became  highly  interesting,  the  verdant  ground — ^where  small 
patches  of  the  grass  caW^d  "^hedeb"  and  vegetables  were   sown^ 
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surrounded  by  slight  fences  of  palm-bushes — being  overtopped  by 
handsome  groups  of  palm-trees ;  and  cheered  as  I  felt  by  this  spectacle,  \ 
after  the  dreary  march  which  we  had  made,  I  could  not  grudge  my, 
people  a  few  shots  of  powder.     But  while  oiu*  friends  the  D^a  salt- 
traders  encamped  at  the  very  thickest  grove,  where  the  dilapidated  | 
town  of  Bilma  is  situated,  we  ourselves  entered  a  dreary  salt-pan,  and  ^ 
encamped  about  a  mile  further  on,  near  a  miserable  little  village  called 
Kallla,  without  the  ornament  or  shade  of  a  single  tree.     Moreover,  the 
ground  was  so  hard,  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
were  able  to  pitch  the  tent ;  and  having  no  wood  wherewith  to  cook  a 
supper,  a  small  hospitable  gift  from  our  friend  K6I0,  consisting  first  in 
a  dish  of  fresh  dates,  and  afterwards  in  a  mess  of  cooked  pudding, 
proved  very  acceptable.    The  miserable  hamlet,  besides  a  few  hovels, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ground,  contained  only  the  ruins 
of  a  mosque,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  magazine  for  salt. 

Our  stay  here  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  towards  the  morning 
of  the  following  day,  a  heavy  gale  arose,  against  which  this  open  tract 
offered  not  the  slightest  protection ;  but  I  amused  myself  by  paying  a 
visit  to  the  salt-pits,  in  the  high  mounds  of  rubbish,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  east  of  our  encampment.  I  was  highly  interested  in  the 
very  peculiar  character  which  they  presented,  the  pits  forming  small 
quadrangular  basins,  of  about  four  or  five  yards  in  diameter,  deeply  cut 
into  the  rock,  where  all  the  saltish  substance  contained  in  the  ground 
collects,  and  is  thence  obtained,  by  pouring  this  water,  impregnated 
with  salt,  into  moulds  of  clay  of  the  shape  which  I  have  described  in 
my  notice  of  the  salt  trade,  in  that  part  of  my  journey  where  I  was 
myself  travelling  in  the  company  of  the  salt  traders  of  Asben.  The 
salt,  filtering  through  the  sides  of  the  mound,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
long  icicles.  But  at  present  only  a  small  quantity  of  prepared  salt 
was  lying  here,  the  season  for  the  K6l-owI  to  carry  it  away  being  some 
months  later,  when  this  tract  must  present  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  activity;  and  it  would  have  been 
highly  interesting  if  Mr.  Overweg  had  been  able  to  visit  the  place  at 
such  a  season,  as  he  had  intended. 

It  was  also  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest,  that  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  thermometer  indicated  107°  3'  in  the 
best  shade  I  could  find,  we  had  a  slight  shower,  although  this  whole 
region  has  been  set  down  as  an  entirely  rainless  zone.  My  camels 
being  greatly  reduced,  and  several  of  them  of  little  value,  I  exchanged 
the  two  worst  among  them  for  one  belonging  to  the  D^za,  our  former 
fellow-travellers,  who  being  bent  upon  staying  here  a  few  days,  before 
they  undertook  their  home  journey  to  B6rnu,  were  thus  enabled  to  wait 
until  the  animals  had  recruited  their  strength. 

Friday ^  June  14. — At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  we  continued  our  journey  northward  along  the  W^di 
Kawdr,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  Heneri-teg6,  valley  of  the 
Teg6  or  Ted^,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  having  the  steep  rocky 
cliffs,  which  at  times  formed  picturesque  platforms,  at  about  three  miles' 
distance  on  our  right.    Meanwhile  the  country  became   beautifully 
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wooded  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  numerous  travellers  attested  a 
certain  degree  of  industry  in  this  curious  abode  of  men  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert.  After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles,  where  the  valley 
became  contracted  by  a  lower  rocky  ridge  crossing  it,  we  encamped  at 
the  side  of  a  palm-grove,  with  a  number  of  draw-wells,  or  "kh^ttatir," 
where  every  kind  of  vegetable  might  be  easily  raised.  The  ground 
produced  "aghtil,"  and  "molukhla,"  or  Corchorus  olitoriuSy  and  was 
surrounded  by  high  sandy  downs,  while  at  some  distance  eastward  a 
village  is  situated,  of  the  name  of  £ggir.  Having  halted  here  for  about 
five  hours,  we  pursued  our  journey,  the  strip  of  trees  closely  approach- 
ing the  rocky  cliff,  and  after  a  march  of  three  miles,  left  on  gup  right 
the  village  Em-i-m^ddama,  and  further  on,  that  called  Shemidderu,  lying 
partly  at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  cliffs  on  our  right. 
Having  then  left  a  small  isolated  grove  of  date  trees  on  the  same  side, 
we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  of  Dirki ;  and  traversing  the 
grove  where  the  fruit  was  just  ripening,  we  approached  the  dilapidated 
wall  of  the  town,  which  presented  a  very  poor  spectacle,  and  then  kept 
between  it  and  the  offensive  salt-pool  on  our  right,  and  encamped  on 
the  north  side.  This  town,  which,  notwithstanding  its  insignificance, 
has  a  name  all  over  the  desert,  was  of  some  importance  to  me,  from  the 
fact  of  its  containing  the  only  blacksmith  in  the  whole  of  this  oasis, 
whom  I  wanted  to  prepare  for  me  a  double  set  of  strong  shoes  for  each 
of  my  horses,  as  we  had  a  very  stony  tract  to  traverse  beyond  this  oasis. 
He  promised  to  make  them  and  to  bring  them  up  to  us  at  Ashentitnma, 
but  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  thus  was  the  cause  of  my  losing  one 
of  my  horses  in  that  difficult  tract.  Having  passed  the  villages  of 
Tegim^mi  and  Eliji,  we  reached  the  town  of  Ashenfimma,  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  these  Tebu,  situated  on  a  lower  terrace  formed  by  a 
gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffs,  and  encamped  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  near  an  isolated  group  of  sandstone  rock,  round  which  the 
moisture  collects  in  large  hollows,  scarcely  a  foot  below  the  surface  of 
the  gravel.  All  around,  a  rather  thin  grove  of  date  trees  spreads  out ; 
further  westward,  there  are  the  two  salt  lakes  mentioned  by  the 
members  of  the  former  expedition. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  into  the  town,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
chief  whose  name  is  Mai-B^kr.  The  place,  which  seems  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  Arab  geographers  from  an  early  date,  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cottages,  built  with  rough  stones,  and  scattered 
about  on  the  slope,  besides  a  few  yards  erected  with  palm  branches. 
The  cottages  are  very  low,  and  covered  in  with  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  palm  tree.  A  solitary  conical  hut,  like  those  of  Sudan,  was  likewise 
to  be  seen.  One  of  the  stone  houses  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of 
industry  by  its  whitewashing,  but  the  residence  of  the  chief  was  not 
distinguished  in  any  way.  The  latter,  who  bears  the  title  of  Maina, 
was  a  man  of  advanced  age  and  of  respectable  behaviour.  At  the  time 
of  our  entrance  he  was  squatted  on  fresh  white  sand  in  front  of  his 
**diggel,"  placed  in  the  ante-chamber  or  seglfa.  He  received  my 
present  (which  consisted  of  a  black  tobe,  two  tOrkedis,  and  a  har^Un, 
worth  altogether  about  four  Spanish  dollars)  kindly,  and  expressed  his 
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hope  that  I  might  get  safely  over  the  tract  before  me,  if  I  did  not  lose 
anytime  by  a  longer  delay.  Meanwhile  a  Tebu  merchant  who  was 
present  gave  me  the  very  doubtful  information  that  the  people  of  Taw^t 
paid  to  the  French  an  annual  tribute  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ashentimma  and  of  the  neighbouring  places,  are  very 
differently  situated  from  those  of  Dirki  and  Bilma,  for  the  latter  on 
account  of  their  being  the  medium  of  communication  in  the  salt  trade, 
are  respected  by  the  Tuarek,  for  whom  they  prepare  that  article,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  do  not  plunder  them  even  when  they  meet  them 
in  the  desert.  Nay,  they  even  protect  them,  as  I  have  described  in  the 
former  part  of  my  journey,  so  that  merchants  from  Dirki  and  Bilma 
were  proceeding  to  H^usa  by  way  of  Asben.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  places,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  Ashentimma,  are  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  oppression  from  the  former,  and  even  run  the  risk  of  being 
slain  by  them  when  met  alone.  With  regard  to  the  Tebu  in  general,  I 
have  already  spoken  repeatedly  about  their  intimate  connection  with 
the  Kantiri  race,  and  have  enumerated  the  names  of  the  sections  of 
their  tribe,  so  far  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  shall 
say  more  on  the  subject  of  their  language  in  a  preface  to  my  vocabularies. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  but  easily  to  be  explained,  that  the  greatest 
heat  which  I  experienced  in  the  desert  was  in  this  valley,  the  thermo- 
meter at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  rising  daily  to  between  1 10°  and 
112°. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  I  enjoyed  the  scenery 
of  the  locality  extremely,  and  made  a  sketch  of  it.  I  also  desired 
Corporal  Church,  who,  as  I  have  stated  above,  was  in  my  company, 
and  who  felt  assured  that  Captain  Clapperton  had  indicated  the 
mountain  chain  on  the  west  by  mistake,  to  ascend  the  slope  of  the 
chain  above  Asheniimma,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  that 
meritorious  traveller  had  not  been  misled  in  such  a  strange  manner. 
With  the  aid  of  my  small  telescope,  he  discovered  in  the  far  distance 
to  the  west,  a  chain  bordering  the  valley  in  that  direction.  This  breadth 
of  the  valley  is  even  indicated  by  the  distance  intervening  between 
Agherim  and  Fdshi  on  the  one  side,  and  Bilma  and  Dirki  on  the 
other. 

It  was  the  holiday  of  the  *Aid  el  fotr,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  celebrated  the  day  by  a  religious  procession,  in  which  there  figured 
even  as  many  as  ten  horses,  and  a  tew  rounds  of  powder  were  fired. 
The  petty  chief  also  sent  me  a  holiday  dish,  consisting  of  a  sort  of 
maccaroni  made  of  millet,  with  a  porridge  of  beans.  It  is  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  one  that  must  not  be  forgotten  by  any 
traveller  who  pursues  this  road,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tebu  country 
esteem  nothing  more  highly,  hay,  scarcely  value  anything  at  all,  except 
dried  fish,  the  stinking  ••  btini,"  and  that  he  may  starve  with  all  sorts  of 
treasures  in  his  bags,  unless  he  be  possessed  of  this  article.  I  myself 
was  even  obliged  to  buy  the  grass  or  ghedeb  (of  which  I  stood  in  need 
for  my  camels)  with  dried  fish,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  laid  in  a 
greater  supply  of  this  article  in  B^rruwa. 

Monday,  June  17. — Before  setting  out,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  pay 
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another  visit  and  bid  farewell  formally  to  May-Bdkr,  as  I  was  anxious, 
unprotected  as  I  was,  to  secure  my  rear.  I  thea  followed  my  camels, 
and  having  crossed  two  defiles,  formed  by  projecting  cliffs,  which 
interrupt  the  valley,  reached  after  a  march  of  seven  miles  the  town  of 
Aniklmma,  situated  at  the  side  of  an  isolated  promontory  projecting 
from  the  cliffs,  which  form  here  a  sort  of  wide  recess,  and  encamped  at 
the  border  of  the  palm  grove,  when  I  immediately  received  some 
hospitable  treatment  from  my  friend  K6I0,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  This  is  the  modem  road  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time,  the 
town  of  Kisbi  or  rather  G^zibi,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  and  along  which  the  former  mission  passed,  being  at  present 
deserted.  This  road  led  in  former  times  by  Kisbi  to  Azan6res.  But 
although  we  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner  in  this  place,  I  did  not 
like  to  lose  any  time,  but  was  anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to  Anay,  the 
northernmost  town  in  the  valley  of  Kaw^*,  in  order  to  prepare  myself 
there,  without  the  least  delay,  for  that  second  great  station  of  my  desert 
journey  which  I  had  to  traverse  quite  by  myself,  as  my  friend  K6I0  was 
to  stay  behind,  and  was  not  going  to  undertake  the  journey  for  a 
month  or  so.  I  recommended  to  him  my  freed  slave  *Othm^n,  who 
had  remained  behind,  as  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
guinea-worm.  K6I0,  however,  accompanied  me  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  together  with  a  Tebu  from  Tibdsti,  of  the  name  of 
Maina  Dadak6re,  who  had  recently  been  plundered  of  all  his  property 
by  the  Tuarek.  The  distance  from  Aniklmma  to  Anay  is  not  very 
great,  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  site  of  Anay  is  very  peculiar, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  description  given  by  the  former  expedition*, 
who  were  greatly  struck  by  its  singular  appearance,  although  the  view 
which  they  have  given  of  the  locality  is  far  from  being  correct.  The 
first  thing  which  I  had  to  do  here  was,  to  endeavour  by  means  of  dollars, 
cloves,  and  the  remnant  of  dried  fish  which  I  still  had  left,  to  procure  as 
large  a  supply  of  ghedeb  as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  my  camels 
through  this  trying  journey,  as  my  only  safety  with  my  small  band  of 
people  consisted  in  the  greatest  speed.  It  was  very  unlucky  for  me 
that  the  blacksmith  of  Dirki  broke  his  word  in  not  bringing  up  the  shoes 
for  my  horses,  a  circumstance  which  would  have  been  productive  of  the 
most  serious  consequences,  if  I  had  been  attacked  on  the  road,  as  both 
my  horses  became  lame. 

Tuesday,  June  18. — Having  prepared  everything  in  the  forenoon,  we 
set  out  on  our  lonely  and  dangerous  journey  with  a  fervent  prayer,  and 
after  a  march  of  little  less  than  two  miles  emerged  from  the  valley,  or 
h6nderi,  through  a  rocky  defile.  We  then  gradually  ascended  the 
higher  level  of  the  desert  plain,  and  having  made  a  stretch  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  we  encamped.  Having  kept  strict  watch,  as  it  was  not 
improbable  that  some  people  might  have  followed  us,  we  started  again 
at  an  early  hour,  long  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  after  a  march  of 
about  thirteen  miles  reached  fggeba  (Denham's  Ikbar),  a  shallow  de- 
pression at  the  western  foot  of  a  mountain,  clothed  with  some  herbage 
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and  adorned  with  a  rich  profusion  of  diim-palms.  The  well  here 
afforded  a  supply  of  the  most  delicious  water.  However,  the  locality 
was  too  unsafe  for  our  small  troop  to  make  here  a  long  stay,  it  being 
frequently  visited  by  predatory  expeditions.  We  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon  along  the  western  road,  by  way 
of  Siggedim,  which  has  been  laid  down  very  erroneously  by  the  .former 
expedition,  they  probably  not  having  taken  the  accurate  distances  and 
directions  of  this  route,  as  they  relied  upon  the  direct  tract,  which  they 
had  traced  with  accuracy.  This  road  is  called  "  Nefdsa  seghlra,"  from 
a  defile,  or  "  thnfye,"  which  we  crossed  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
our  starting-point:  About  ten  miles  beyond  we  encamped,  and  reached 
the  next  morning,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles  more,  over  a  beautiful 
gravelly  flat,  and  crossing  the  track  of  a  small  caravan  of  asses  coming 
from  Br^bu,  the  beginning  of  the  oasis  of  Siggedim,  stretching  out  at 
the  western  foot  of  a  considerable  mountain  group,  the  direction  of 
which  is  from  east  to  west,  and  well  wooded  with  dtim-palms,  date 
trees,  and  with  gerredh,  or  Mzmosa  Nilottca,  The  ground,  which  is 
richly  overgrown  with  seb<5t,  in  several  places  shows  an  incrustation  of 
salt.  We  halted,  for  the  mid-day  hours,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
further  on,  near  the  well,  as  we  could  not  afford  to  make  any  long  stay 
here.  The  place  was  at  present  quite  deserted,  but  I  was  told  that 
about  a  month  later  in  the  season  people  occasionally'  take  up  their 
temporary  residence  here,  and  a  few  isolated  stone  dwellings  on  a  pro- 
jecting cliff,  testified  to  the  occasional  presence  of  settlers. 

From  hence  we  reached,  in  an  afternoon's  and  a  long  morning's  march, 
of  altogether  nearly  thirty-four  miles,  the  shallow  vale  of  Jehdya 
(Denham's  Izhya)  or  Ydt.  We  were  in  a  sad  state,  as,  besides  being 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  we  were  almost  totally  blinded  by  the  glare  of  the 
sand  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  smaller  strip  of  vegetation  on  the  west 
side  of  the  rocky  eminences  which  dotted  this  country,  had  already 
some  time  previously  led  us  to  hope  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our 
march  ;  but  when  at  length  we  had  gained  the  spot,  we  found  the  vale, 
with  its  rich  growth  of  herbage,  very  refreshing,  and  men  as  well  as 
animals  had  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  strength  a  little. 

Saturday^  June  22. — The  horse  which  the  Sheikh  had  given  me 
being  quite  lame,  I  wanted  to  mount  the  only  one  of  the  camels  which 
seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  such  a  burden  in  addition  to  its  load, 
but  it  refused  to  rise  with  me,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  to  mount  the 
donkey-like  nag  which  the  Sultan  of  S6koto  had  given  me,  my  servant 
going  on  foot  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  carry  horses  through  this 
frightful  desert  with  limited  means,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  a  small  party  to  have  a  horse  or  two  with  them,  in  order  to  scour 
the  country  to  see  whether  all  be  right,  and  to  make  a  spirited  attack 
or  to  pursue  the  robbers  in  case  of  a  theft  having  been  committed. 

Having  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  miles,  we  traversed  early  the  next  morning  a  narrow  defile 
enclosed  between  rocky  heights  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  stony  tract  of 
country,  and  halted,  after  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  mountain  group  Tlggera-n-dOmma,  where  the  boundary 
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is  lormed  between  Fezz&n  and  the  independect  Tebu  country,  by  a 
valley  clothed  with  a  good  profusion  of  herbage  and  a  few  talha  trees 
just  in  flower.  From  here  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  miles 
more,  the  well  of  M^faras,  the  southernmost  well  of  Fezz6.n,  in  such  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  that  we  felt  induced,  notwithstanding. the  danger 
from  the  6fadaye,  to  allow  ourselves  and  the  animals  a  day  and  a  halfs 
repose ;  I  myself  being  particularly  in  want  of  a  little  rest,  as  I  had 
been  suffering  a  great  deal  from  rheumatism  for  the  last  few  days.  In 
addition  to  this  the  well  contained  so  Httle  water  that  it  required  an 
enormous  time  to  water  the  animals  and  to  fill  our  skins.  The  vale  was 
pleasantly  adorned  with  a  good  number  of  fine  talha  trees,  and  there 
was  even  one  isolated  dtim-palm,  while  of  another  one  nx>thing  but  the 
trunk  was  remaining.  Although  we  had  advanced  so  much  towards  the 
north,  we  did  not  yet  feel  the  slightest  decrease  in  the  temperature,  and 
the  thermometer  all  this  time,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  constantly 
indicated  109°. 

This  is  the  southern  well  of  the  name  of  Mdfaras,  while  the  northern 
spot  of  the  same  name,  where  Mr.  Vogel  made  his  astronomical  obser- 
vation, is  about  nineteen  miles  further  to  the  north.  We  did  not  pass 
the  latter  till  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  when,  stretching  over  an 
open  desert  flat,  a  real  mirror  or  "meraye,"  the  exhaustion  of  our 
animals  became  fully  apparent,  so  that  just  in  the  very  place  w:here  a 
small  Tebu  caravan,  which  had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  had  left  behind 
one  of  their  camels,  we  also  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  camel  upon 
whose  strength  we  had  hitherto  placed  our  chief  reliance. 

About  eleven  miles  beyond  the  northern  well  M^faras,  we  halted 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  spot  entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  and 
made  another  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  well- 
known  mound  of  F^ja,  along  which  the  road  leads  to  Tib^sti,  at  some 
distance  on  our  right.  In  order  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  camels, 
we  gave  them  a  good  supper  of  dates,  ground  nuts,  and.  millet,  so  that 
each  of  the  poor  animals,  according  to  his  habits  and  natural  taste,  could 
pick  out  what  was  most  palatable  to  him. 

Thursday,  June  27. — A  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to 
the  well  "El  Ahmar,"  or  "M^ddema,"  in  an  open  desert  country, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large  imposing  mountain  group,  and  distiu- 
guished  by  a  great  profusion  of  khdreb,  or  kaye,  the  whole  ground  being 
overgrown  with  "  handal,"  or  colocynth,  and  strewed  with  bones.  Here 
we  passed  an  excessively  hot  day,  the  thermometer  indicating  114°  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  best  shade  I  could  find,  and  105°  at 
sunset,  it  remaining  extremely  hot  the  whole  night,  till  after  midnight, 
when -a  heavy  gale  arose.  Nature  here  showed  some  animation,  and 
beetles  were  in  extraordinary  numbers  ;  we  also  beheld  here  a  herd  of 
gazelles,  but  no  beast  of  prey. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  following  morning,  we  started  with  a  good 
supply  of  water,  and  after  proceeding  for  about  ten  miles,  reached  a 
valley  tolerably  u^ell  provided  with  talha-trees,  and  overgrown  with  dry 
herbage.  We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  whole  day,  in  order  to 
give,  the  camels  a  Ceed^  as  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity : 
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we  had  also  to  provide  ourselves  with  wood  and  water.  But  although 
we  stayed  here  till  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  we  had  only  pro- 
ceeded a  few  miles  when  we  lost  another  of  our  camels,  and  thus  were 
obliged  to  halt  earlier  than  we  intended.  In  order  to  retrieve  this  loss, 
we  started  before  midnight,  and  marching  the  whole  night,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  close 
ty  the  well  "  El  W^r,"  or  '*  Temmi,"  having  entered  the  narrow-winding 
glen  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain-mass  itself,  although  caravans 
in  general  encamp  at  its  opening.  We  remained  here  the  following 
morning,  when  I  found  shelter  from  the  sun  in  the  cave  where  the  water 
collects,  which  is  of  a  cool  and  pleasant  character,  a  heavy  gale  which 
had  sprung  up  the  previous  evening  continuing  all  the  while.  But  we 
had  no  time  to  tarry  here,  this  being  the  worst  and  most  fatiguing  part 
of  our  journey.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration  there  is  no  reason 
to  wonder  how  Mr.  Vogel  made  no  observation  during  the  whole  of  this 
journey,  comprising  a  tract  of  three  degrees  and  a  half. 

Having  filled  our  water-skins  and  watered  the  animals,  we  pursued 
our  journey  before  noon,  and  made  a  stretch  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
Starting,  then,  again  at  midnight,  and  marching  twenty  miles,  only  halt- 
ing about  four  hours  at  noon,  we  encamped  at  night,  but  halted  only  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we  marched  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
agam  halted  for  the  heat  of  the  day.  On  this  march  we  passed  a  very 
nigged  passage,  called  "  Thnlye  e'  seghira,"  w^iere  the  rocks  were 
rippled  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  like  the  water.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat  for  some  time,  we  felt  it  very 
cold  this  morning  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  indicating  68°  which  was 
certainly  a  great  difference,  it  having  been  81*^  the  preceding  morning. 

Wednesday,  July  3. — Again  we  started,  a  little  after  midnight,  and  hav- 
ing passed,  early  in  the  morning,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  long 
delay,  the  rugged  sandy  passage  called  •'  Thnlye  el  kcbira,"  we  halted, 
after  a  march  of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  having  accomplished  only  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  I  felt  greatly  exhausted,  and  I  was  the 
more  sensible  of  fatigue,  as  I  had  a  long  march  before  me,  the  well 
being  still  distant ;  and  after  a  most  toilsome  and  wearisome  stretch  of 
more  than  eighteen  miles,  with  numerous  delays,  and  several  difficult 
passages  over  the  sandhills,  we  reached  the  well  "  M6sheru,"  which 
is  notorious  on  account  of  the  number  of  bones  of  the  unfortunate  slaves 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  water  of  this  well,  which  is  five 
fathoms  in  depth,  is  generally  considered  of  good  quality,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remnant  of  human  bones  which  are  constantly  driven  into  it  by 
the  gale  ;  but  at  present  it  was  rather  dirty.  The  whole  country  around 
presents  a  very  remarkable  spectacle,  especially  the  tract  closely  border- 
ing on  the  well  to  the  north,  and  which,  in  a  rather  maliciously  witty 
manner,  has  been  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Dendal  Ghaladlma  "  ("  the  Pro- 
menade of  the  Minister  ").  It  would  form  a  good  study  for  a  painter 
experienced  in  water  colours,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  express 
the  features  in  a  pencil  sketch. 

But  not  even  here  were  we  enabled  to  grant  ourselves  the  slightest 
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repose,  only  staying  long  enough  to  take  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  to  slaughter  one  of  our  camels,  which  was  totally  unfit  to  proceed. 
Having  made  this  day  about  eighteen  miles,  we  reached  the  following 
day,  after  a  moderate  march  of  from  nineteen  to  twenty  miles,  the 
southernmost  solitary  date-grove  of  Fezz^n.  Here  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  a  small  caravan  of  Tebu,  comprising  a  few  very  respectable 
men,  who  brought  us  the  latest  news  from  Murzuk,  where  I  was  glad 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  the  gentleman  who  had  so 
kindly  escorted  me  out  of  Tripoli  more  than  five  years  previously,  was 
awaiting  me,  and  that  the  very  governor  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Fezz^n  during  our  first  stay  here,  had  a  few  days  before 
again  been  reinstalled  in  that  office. 

Saturday^  July  6. — This  was  an  important  day  in  my  journey,  as  having 
performed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this  wearisome  desert  march,  I 
reached  Teg6rri,  or  Tej^rri,  the  first  outljring  inhabited  place  of  Fezzto. 
The  village,  although  very  small  in  itself,  with  its  towering  walls,  the 
view  of  which  burst  suddenly  upon  us  through  the  date-grove,  made  a 
most  pleasing  impression,  and  I  could  not  prevent  my  people  from 
expressing  their  delight  in  having  successfully  accomplished  the  by  no 
means  contemptible  feat,  of  traversing  this  desert  tract  with  so  small 
a  band,  by  firing  a  good  number  of  shots.  In  consequence  of  this 
demonstration,  the  whole  population  of  the  little  town  came  out  to 
salute  and  congratulate  me  on  having  traversed  this  infested  desert 
track  without  any  accident.  But  that  was  the  only  advantage  that  we 
reaped  from  having  reached  a  place  of  settled  habitation ;  and  having 
taken  up  our  encampment  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  kasr,  among 
the  date-trees,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  even  the 
slightest  luxury,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  was  at  length  able  to  obtain  a 
single  fowl  and  a  few  measures  of  dates.  There  was  therefore  no 
possibihty  of  our  staying  here  and  allowing  the  animals  a  little  rest,  but 
we  were  obliged  to  push  on  without  delay  to  the  village  of  Madrtisa. 
But  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching  that  place  in  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  having  lost  another  camel  and  one  of  my  horses ;  and  of  the 
animals  which  remained  to  me  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  Madrtisa 
another,  which  I  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  couple  of  camels  to  carry 
my  luggage  to  MiSrzuk. 

This  was  the  native  place  of  my  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  who  had  served 
me  for  nearly  five  years,  (with  the  exception  of  a  year's  leave  of  absence, 
which  I  granted  him  in  order  to  see  his  wife  and  children,)  with  the 
strictest  fidcMty,  while  his  conduct  had  proved  almost  unexceptionable ; 
and  of  course  he  was  delighted  to  see  his  family  again.  Besides  a  good 
breakfast  and  a  couple  of  fowls  with  which  he  treated  me,  he  made  me 
also  a  present  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  caused  me  no  little  delight 
as  a  most  unusual  treat.  However,  being  anxious  to  get  over  this 
desert  tract,  I  started  a  little  after  noon  the  same  day,  and  met  at  the 
village  of  Bakhfl,  about  six  miles  beyond,  a  Tebu  caravan,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  courier  from  Kfikawa,  who  had  found  an  excuse  in 
the  state  of  the  country  to  remain  absent  on  his  mission  to  Mtirzuk  nine 
monthSf  instead  of  having  retraced  his  steps  directly  to  his  own  country. 
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About  four  miles  further  on  we  reached  Gatr6n,  consisting  of  narrow 
groups  lying  closely  together,  and  by  the  fringe  of  its  date  grove  con- 
trasting very  prettily  with  the  sandy  waste  around. 

Here  also  we  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  relatives  of  another 
servant,  who  was  glad  to  have  reached  his  home ;  and  we  encamped  the 
following  day  at  Dekir,  where  we  had  some  trouble  first  in  finding  and 
then  in  digging  out  the  well,  which  was  entirely  filled  up  with  sand. 
In  two  very  long  days*  stretches  from  here,  the  first  including  a  night's 
march,  we  reached  the  well,  two  miles  and  a  half  on  this  side  of  the 
village  Beddn,  when  we  heard  that  Mr.  Warrington  was  encamped 
five  miles  beyond,  in  the  village  of  Yes6. 

Saturday,  July  13. — Having  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  we  proceeded 
cheerfully  through  the  poor  plantation,  scattered  thinly  over  a  soil  deeply 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  fired  a  few  shots  on  approaching  the  com- 
fortable tent  of  my  friend.  I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  affected  when, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  I  again  found  myself  in  friendly  hands,  and 
within  the  reach  of  European  comforts.  Having  moved  on  a  Httle  in  the 
afternoon  to  a  more  pleasant  spot,  we  entered  Miirzuk  the  following 
morning,  and  were  most  honourably  received  by  a  great  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  including  an  officer  of  the  Bash^,  who  had  come  out  a  great 
distance  to  meet  us. 

Thus  I  had  again  reached  this  place,  where,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, all  dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  supposed  to  have  ceased. 
But  such  was  not  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government,  a  very  serrous  revolution  had 
broken  out  among  the  more  independent  tribes  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli 
extending  from  the  Jebel  over  the  whole  of  Ghuridn,  and  spreading 
farther  and  farther,  cutting  off  all  intercourse  and  making  my  retreat 
very  difficult.  The  instigator  of  this  revolution  was  a  chief  of  the  name 
of  GhOma,  who,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  many  years 
before,  had,  through  the  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  from  confinement  in  Trebizond.  This  unforeseen  circum- 
stance caused  me  a  little  longer  delay  in  Milrzuk  than  I  should  othervtdse 
have  allowed  myself,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  proceed  on  my  journey ; 
nevertheless  I  stayed  only  six  days. 

Having  some  preparations  to  make  for  this  last  stage  of  my  march, 
I  had  thus  full  opportunity  of  becoming  aware  of  the  immense  difference 
in  the  prices  of  provisions  between  this  outlying  oasis  of  North  Africa 
and  Negroland,  especially  Ktikawa,  and  for  the  little  supply  which  I 
wanted  for  my  journey  from  here  to  Tripoli,  I  had  to  pay  as  much  as 
one  hundred  makhbtibs.  Besides  procuring  here  my  necessary  supplies 
for  the  road,  my  chief  business  was  in  discharging  some  of  my  servants, 
and  more  particularly  Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  whose  fidelity  I  have 
mentioned  before.  I  added  to  the  small  remainder  of  his  salary  which 
I  still  owed  him,  the  stipulated  present  of  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  which  I 
would  willingly  have  doubled  if  I  had  had  the  means,  as  he  well 
deserved  it ;  for  it  is  only  with  the  most  straightforward  conduct  and 
with  a  generous  reward  that  a  European  traveller  will  be  able  to  make 
his  way  in  these  regions. 
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As  lor  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  arrangement  of  the 
BashS,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  discharged,  and  who  were 
returning  home,  should  travel  in  my  company,  seemed  rather  of  doubtful 
effect ;  as  such  a  company,  while  it  afforded  a  little  more  security  in 
certain  tracts,  could  not  fail  to  turn  against  myself  the  disposition  of  the 
native  population  in  those  districts  where  the  revolt  against  the  Turkish 
government  was  a  popular  movement ;  I  was  obliged  therefore  to  leave 
it  to  circumstances  to  decide  how  I  should  make  my  way  out  of  these 
difficulties.  The  Bash^  for  some  time  thought  that  the  only  safe  course 
for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  turn  my  steps  towards  Ben-Gh^i,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  revolted  district  altogether.  But  such  a  plan  seemed 
very  objectionable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  greater  distance  and 
expense  of  this  road,  as  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Arabs  of 
that  region,  who,  if  the  revolution  should  prove  successful,  would 
certainly  not  lose  a  moment  in  following  the  example  of  their  brethren. 

Saturday,  July  20. — I  left  the  town  of  Mtirzuk  in  the  afternoon  and 
encamped  in  the  plantation,  and  the  next  day  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance towards  Sheggwa,  where  Mr.  Warrington  took  leave  of  me. 
Halting  then  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  near  the  village 
of  Del6m,  and  making  a  good  stretch  in  the  evening  and  the  early  part 
of  the  morning,  we  reached  Ghodvva,  with  its  pretty  plantation  and  its 
many  remains  of  former  well-being.  Starting  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  making  a  long  stretch  during  the  night,  we  encamped  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  at  the  border  of  the  plantation  of  Sebha,  some 
twenty  years  ago  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Welid  Slfmto.  Here 
we  stayed  the  following  day  in  order  to  obtain  some  rest.  The  heat 
all  this  time  was  very  considerable,  and  the  thermometer  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  on  an  average,  indicted  from  no**  to  112**. 

Friday,  July  26. — ^A  march  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles  brought 
us  from  Sebha  to  the  small  town  of  Tem^hint,  and  we  encamped  a  little 
beyond  the  well,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  camels,  belonging  to  a 
camp  of  Arabs,  was  being  watered.  I  was  greatly  pestered  during  my 
halt  by  a  number  of  WeUd  Sllm^n,  who  were  anxious  for  information 
with  regard  to  their  relations  in  Kariem,  and  greedy  for  some  presents. 

Making  a  short  halt  in  the  evening,  and  starting  a  little  after  midnight, 
we  encamped  the  following  day  near  Zfghen.  Here  I  had  to  hire  fresh 
camels  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  therefore  did  not  set  out 
again  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when,  through  the  barren 
desert  tract  by  Om  el  ^bld,  and  by  a  very  rugged  mountainous  pas- 
sage, we  reached  the  important  town  of  S<3kna  in  the  morning  of 
August  2nd. 

Here  the  difficulties  of  my  journey,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary state  of  the  province,  increased,  and,  after  a  long  consultation 
with  some  friends  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended,  the  only  possible 
way  of  proceeding  was  found  to  be  that  of  leaving  the  usual  track  by 
way  of  B6njem  altogether,  and  taking  an  entirely  different  road  by  a 
series  of  valleys  lying  further  west,  the  road  by  Ben-Ghizi  also  having 
been  found  impracticable.  S6kna,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very 
iniQiQsixng  place,  as  well  on  account  of  its  mercantile  activity  and  of  its 
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fine  plantations  of  date  and  other  fruit  trees,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  still  retain  a  distinct  idiom  of  the  Berber 
language  ;  but  at  the  present  moment,  on  account  of  the  total  interrup- 
tion of  the  communication  with  the  coast,  the  price  of  provisions  was 
very  high,  and  the  natives  scarcely  knew  what  political  course  to  pursue. 
There  was  especially  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Besh^la,  who  showed 
me  an  extraordinary  degree  of  kindness  and  attention. 

Having  therefore  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  "rek^s,"  or  courier, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  most  recent  news,  and  having  in  consequence  of 
their  unfavourable  tenor  been  induced  to  increase  the  wages  of  my 
camel  drivers,  whom  I  had  hired  previously,  I  at  length  got  off  on 
August  1 2th.  Pursuing  the  track  called  Trik  el  Merh6ma,  which  was 
never  before  traversed  by  a  European,  and,  passing  by  the  wells  El 
Hamm^m,  El  Marati,  Ershidlye,  and  Gedaffye,  and  then  by  the  narrow 
Wadi  Ghiraz  (the  place  once  the  great  object  of  African  research  for 
Lieutenant  now  Admiral  Smyth),  with  its  interesting  ancient  sepulchres 
in  the  form  of  obelisks,  we  reached  Widf  Zemzem  on  the  19th.  Here 
there  was  a  considerable  encampment  of  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolution  residing  here  at  the  time,  I  found  myself  in  a 
serious  dilemma.  But  the  EngHsh  were  too  much  respected  by  these 
tribes  for  them  to  oppose  my  passage,  although  they  told  me  plainly, 
that  if  they  suspected  that  the  English  were  opposed  to  the  revolution, 
they  would  cut  my  throat,  as  well  as  that  of  any  European  traveller  who 
might  fall  into  their  hands.  However,  after  some  quiet  explanations 
with  them  as  to  what  was  most  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  and 
about  the  probability  of  their  succeeding  in  making  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Turkish  sway ;  and  after  having  promised  a  handsome 
present  to  one  of  the  more  influential  men  among  them,  they  allowed 
me  to  pass  on.  I  had  also  great  difficulty  in  hiring  some  fresh  camels, 
the  safety  of  which  I  guaranteed,  to  take  me  to  Tripoli.  I  thus  pursued 
my  journey  to  Beni-Ulfd  with  its  deep  valley  overtowered  by  the  ruins 
of  many  a  middle-age  castle,  and  adorned  by  numbers  of  beautiful  olive 
trees,  besides  being  enlivened  by  many  small  villages  consisting  of 
stone  dwellings  half  in  decay.  On  approaching  the  place,  I  fell  in  with 
a  messenger,  sent  very  kindly  to  meet  me  by  Mr.  Reade,  Her  Majesty's 
Vice-Consul  in  Tripoli,  who,  besides  a  few  letters,  brought  me  what 
was  most  gratifying  to  me  in  my  exhausted  state,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a 
luxury  of  which  I  had  been  deprived  for  so  many  years. 

I  had  some  little  trouble  in  this  place,  as  there  was  residing  here  at 
the  time  a  brother  of  Gh6ma,  the  rebel  chief  himself,  who  had  sent  an 
express  messenger  on  my  account ;  and  differed Cv-:;-  of  interest  between 
the  various  chiefs  of  the  place,  caused  me  at  the  same  time  some 
difficulties,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  faciHtated  my  proceedings. 
Altogether  I  was  very  glad  when  I  had  left  this  turbulent  little  com- 
munity behind  me,  which  appeared  to  be  the  last  difficulty  that  opposed 
itself  to  my  return  home. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Beni-Ulld,  I  reached 
the  little  oasis  of  *Aln  Z^ra,  the  same  place  where  I  had  stayed  several 
days  preparatory  to  my  setting  out  on  my  long  African  wanderings,  and 
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was  here  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Reade,  who  had  come  Out  of  the 
town  with  his  tent,  and  provided  with  sundry  articles  of  European; 
comfort,  to  receive  me  again  at  the  threshold  of  civilization. 

Having  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  his  company,  I  set  out  the  follow- ' 
ing  morning  on  my  last  march  on  the  African  soil,  in  order  to  enter  the 
town  of  Tripoli,  and  although  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  gardens  which  surround  the  town,  after  the  long  • 
journey  through  the  desert  waste,  was  very  great,  yet  infinitely  greater 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  which, 
in  the  bright  sunshine  of  this  intermediate  zone,  spread  out  with  a  tint  of 
the  darkest  blue.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  again  reached 
in  safety  the  border  of  this  Mediterranean  basin,  the  cradle  of  European 
civilization,  which  from  an  early  period  had  formed  the  object  of  my 
earnest  longings  and  most  serious  course  of  studies,  that  I  would  fain  hai^e 
alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  sea  beach,  to  offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanks- ' 
giving  to  the  Almighty,  who,  with  the  most  conspicuous  mercy,  had  led 
me  through  the  many  dangers  which  surrounded  my  path,  both  itota 
fanatical  men  and  an  unhealthy  climate. 

It  was  market  day,  and  the  open  place  intervening  between  the 
plantation  of  the  Meshfah  and  the  town  was  full  of  life  and  bustle.  The 
soldiers  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe  to  quell  the  revolution, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
natives,  and  I  observed  a  good  many  fine  sturdy  men  among  them. 
Amidst  this  busy  scene,  in  the  most  dazzling  sunshine,  with  the  open 
sea  and  the  ships  on  my  right,  I  entered  the  snow-white  walls  of  the 
town,  and  was  most  kindly  received  by  all  my  former  friends. 

Having  stayed  four  days  in  Tripoli,  I  embarked  in  a  Turkish  steamer 
which  had  brought  the  troops  and  was  returning  to  Malta,  and  having 
made  only  a  short  stay  in  that  island,  I  again  embarked  in  a  steamer 
for  Marseilles,  in  order  to  reach  England  by  the  most  direct  route. 
Without  making  any  stay  in  Paris,  I  arrived  in  London  on  Septem- 
ber 6th,  and  was  most  kindly  received  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  well 
as  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  remarkable 
success  which  had  accompanied  my  proceedings. 

Thus  I  closed  my  long  and  exhausting  career  as  an  African  explorer, 
of  which  these  volumes  endeavour  to  incorporate  the  results.  Having 
previously  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  African  travelling  during 
an  extensive  journey  through  Barbary,  I  had  embarked  on  this  imder- 
taking  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  for 
myself.  The  scale  and  the  means  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely limited ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  success  which 
accompanied  our  proceedings,  that  a  wider  extent  was  given  to  the 
range  and  objects  of  the  expedition  ;  *  and  after  its  original  leader  had 
succumbed  in  his  arduous  task,  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  I  had 
continued  in  my  career  amid  great  embarrassment,  carrying  on  the 

*  This  greater  success  was  especially  due  to  the  journey  which  I  under- 
took to  the  Sultan  of  Agades,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  our  little  band 
which  had  been  entirely  shaken  by  great  reverses. 
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exploration  of  extensive  regions  almost  without  any  means.  And  when 
the  leadership  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had  been  deprived  of 
the  only  European  companion  who  remained  with  me,  1  resolved  upon 
undertaking,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  means,  a  journey  to  the  far 
west,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  reach  Timbuktu,  and  to  explore  that  part 
of  the  Niger  which,  through  the  untimely  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  had 
remained  unknown  to  the  scientific  world.  In  this  enterprise  I  suc- 
ceeded to  my  utmost  expectation,  and  not  only  made  known  the  whole 
of  that  vast  region,  which  even  to  the  Arab  merchants  in  general  had 
remained  more  unknown  than  any  other  part  of  Africa*,  but  I  succeeded 
also  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  all  the  most  powerful  chiefs 
along  the  river  up  to  that  mysterious  city  itself.  The  whole  of  this  was 
achieved,  including  the  payment  of  the  debts  left  by  the  former  expedi- 
tion, and  2oo/.,  which  I  contributed  myself,  with  the  sum  of  about 
ifiooL  No  doubt,  even  in  the  track  w^hich  I  myself  pursued  I  have  left 
a  good  deal  for  my  successors  in  this  career  to  improve  upon^  but 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I  have  opened  to  the  view  of 
the  scientific  public  of  Europe  a  most  extensive  tract  of  the  secluded 
African  world,  and  not  only  made  it  tolerably  known,  but  rendered  the 
opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  those  regions 
possible. 

*  "It  appears  singular  that  the  country  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
Timbuctoo,  as  far  as  Kashna,  should  be  more  imperfectly  known  to  the 
Moorish  traders,  than  the  rest  of  Central  Africa." — Quarterly  Review^  May, 
1820,  p.  234.  Compare  what  Clapperton  says  about  the  dangers  of  the  road 
from  S6koto  to  Timbuktu.     Sec.  Exped.^  p.  235. 
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Bayard  Taylor,  snd  contains  the  whole  of  the  "translator's  eopToua  and  extremely 
Notes,  Introductions,  and  Appendicea. 


THE    MINERVA    LIBRARY    (conHnued). 


VOLUME   IX.-TinRD   EDITION. 

DEAN    STANLEY'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  ARNOLD.    The  Life  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  (Head-Master  of  Rugby 
School).  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.   With  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Full  Page  Illustrations. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  instructive  book^  ever  published— a 
book  for  which  Arnold  himself  left  abundant  materials  in  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, supplemented  by  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  matter  added  by  his 
friend  and  former  pupil,  Dean  SidLnXGy"— Morning  Advertiser, 

VOLUME  X.— SECOND  EDITION. 

POE'S     TALES     OF     ADVENTURE,     MYSTERY,     AND 

Imagination.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  the  Editor,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Illustrations, 

"Contains  over  forty  of  Foe's  marvellous  stories,  certainly  among  the  most 
exciting  and  sensational  tales  ever  written.  The  volume  itself  is  a  marvel, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  over  560  pages,  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  for  two  shillings.** 
— Newcastle  Chronicle, 

VOLUME  XI. 

COMEDIES  BY  MOLIERE  :  Including  The  Would-be  Gentleman ; 
The  Affected  Young  Ladies ;  The  Forced  Marriage ;  The  Doctor  by 
Compulsion ;  Scapin's  Rogueries ;  The  Blunderer ;  The  School  for 
Husbands ;  The  School  for  Wives ;  The  Miser ;  The  Hypochondriac ; 
The  Misanthrope  ;  The  Blue-Stockings ;  Tartuffe,  or  the  Hypocrite. 
Newly  Translated  by  Charles  Matthew,  M.A.  The  Translation 
revised  by  the  Editor,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Biographical 
Introduction. 

"We  hope  that  this  new  translation  of  Moli^re's  magnificent  comedies  will  make 
them  as  widely  known  as  they  deserve  to  h^."— -Playgoer, 

VOLUME  XII.— SECOND   EDITION. 

FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH :  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  By  John  Forster,  Author  of  "The  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens,"  etc.  With  a  Biography  of  Forster  by  the  Editor, 
and  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Maclise,  Stanfield,  Leech,  and 
Others. 

Forster's  "  Life  of  Goldsmith  "  is  a  work  which  ranks  very  high  among  successful 
biographies.  Washington  Irving  said  of  it ;  "It  is  executed  with  a  spirit,  a  feeling, 
a  grace,  and  an  elegance,  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." 

VOLUME   XIII.-SECOND   EDITION. 

LANE'S  MODERN  EGYPTIANS:  The  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Modern  Egyptians.  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Translator 
of  "The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments."  With  a  Biographical 
Introduction  by  the  Editor,  Sixteen  Full  Page  Plates,  and  Eighty 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

*|  A  famous  and  valuable  book  by  one  of  the  best  Oriental  Scholars  of  the  century. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the  present  work  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  most  re- 
markable description  of  a  people  ever  ynWXtvi." —Glasgow  Herald,. 
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VOLUME  XIV. 

TORRENS*    LIFE    OF    MELBOURNE:    Memoirs  of  William 

Lamb,  Second  Viscount  Melbourne.     By  W.  M.  Torrens.    With 

Introduction  by  the  Editor,  and  Portrait  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  bicgraphiea  ever  written. .  . . 
For  ourselves,  we  must  admit  we  have  read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover  with 
avidity,  and  we  hope  it  will  reach  the  hands  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  middle 
and  working  classes." — Daily  Chronicle. 

VOLUME  XV.-SECOND  EDITION. 

THACKERAY'S   VANITY    FAIR.    Vanity  Fair  :  a  Novel  without 

a  Hero.     By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.     With  Biographical 

Introduction  by  the  Editor,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Full  Page 

Illustrations. 

''The  masterpiece  of  Thackeray's  satire  is  here  placed  within  reach  of  the 
slenderest  purse,  and  yet  in  a  form  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  clear  printing,  and  neat,  serviceable  binding." — Mane fuster  Examiner. 

VOLUME   XVI. 

EARTH'S   TRAVELS    IN    AFRICA  :  Travels  and  Discoveries  in 
North  and  Central  Africa.     Including  Accounts  of  Tripoli,  the  Sahara, 
the  Remarkable  Kingdom  of  Bornu,  and  the  Countries  round  Lake 
.  Chad.    By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.    With  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  the  Editor,  Full  Page  Plates,  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

"Earth's  journey  through  Tripoli  to  Central  Africa  is  full  of  instruction  and 
entertainment.  He  had  a  fine  feeling  for  the  remote,  the  unknown,  the  mysterious. 
.  .  .  Altogether,  his  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  records."^ia/wn/ayA«z>m{/. 

VOLUME   XVII. 

VICTOR    HUGO:    SELECT    POEMS    AND    TRAGEDIES. 

("  Hernani  **     and     "  The    King's     Amusement.")      Translated    by 

Franxis,  First  Earl  of  Ellesmere,   Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.S.I. , 

Sir  Gilbert  Campbell,  Bart.,  Bp.  Alexander,  Richard  Garnett, 

LL.D.,    Andrew   Lang,   LL.D.,    Clement    Scott,    M.A.,  Charles 

Matthew,  M.A.,   Nelson  R,  Tyerman,  and   many  others.     With 

Portrait  of  Victor  Hugo. 

"  One  of  the  best  volumes  yet  issued  in  the  splendid  series  of '  Famous  Books ' 
which  go  to  make  op  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.'s  'Minerva  Library.' "—A'tfr/A- 
amfiton  Mercury. 

VOLUME  XVIIL 

DARWIN'S  CORAL  REEFS,  VOLCANIC   ISLANDS,  AND 

South  American  Geology :  With  Critical  and  Historical  Introduc- 
tions, specially  written  for  this  edition  by  Professor  John  W.  Judd, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Normal  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Darwin's  "  Coral  Reefs  "  is  at  once  one  of  his  most  notable  and  charming  books, 
and  one  that  has  excited  a  most  vigorous  recent  controversy.  His  account  of  the 
Volcanic  Islands  he  visited,  and  his  still  more  remarkable  book  describing  the 
vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  South  America  in  geological  time,  are  also 
reprinted  in  this  volume,  thus  completing  the  <*  Geology  of  xht  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle:*  

WARD|  LOCK  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Melbourne, 
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THE   WORLD    LIBRARY 

OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

A  Striis  ^SUmdard  JV^rJu^  including  numm  tftkt  mf'm0mUdg§d 
Xasterpieeea  of  BUtaricmi  €md  OrUiem  JAtorv  .wre^  madt 
wtoTi  acctuibU  ikon  hUkerU  to  ik§  gtmrml  rtmder  hf  /r  ^jkmium  a»  m 
chea^/orm  and  at  a  madtraU  price. 

Crown  8to»  doth  gilt  or  buckram,  labd  on  back,  uncut  edges. 
(Tboie  ouurked  *  can  also  be  had  at  same  price  in  half-doth,  marbled  aides.) 

I  Haliam's  Constitutional  Hlstor<y  of  England.  With 

Lord  MACAt)LAV*s  Essay  on  the  same.  970  pp.,  Sa»  LiMuunr 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  7«.  9dmf  half-calf,  lisa, 

*a  Haliam's  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.    By  the 

Author  of  "The  Constitutional  History  of'  England."  7*0  pp.. 
89,  6d,  LiBRAXT  Edition,  894  pp.,  demy  Svo,  €iU/  ht^ti-cMt, 
10s.  6d. 

3  Haliam's  Church  and  State.   By  the  Author  of  "The 

Constitutional  Histoiy  of  England."    4QDjpp.>  89.  0d» 

*4  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (Inquiry  into  the  Natnre  and 

Causes  <^  By  Adam  Smith.   839  pp.,  8a,  6d.j  half-cal^  7«>  ML 

Library  £dition,  demy  8vo,  6s»f  half-calf,  10a,  Sd, 

6  M'Culloch's  Works:  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 

Notes,  &c.,  to  "  Smith's  Wealth  of  Natians,"  &c  700  pp.,  8a,  Sd, 

*7  Adam  Smith's  Essays:  Moral  Sentiments»  Astronomy, 

Physics,  &c.    476  pp.,  3a,  8d, 

8  Hume's  History  of  England.  In  Three  Vols.  2,240  m,^ 

lOs,  6d,  Library  Edition,  demy  8yo,  18a^  half-cal^  8ta,  M* 

*9  Hume's  Essays :  literaiy,  Moral,  and  PoliticaL    8a.  &d. 

*io  Montaigne's  Essays.     Complete.     664  pp„  8a,  6d,j 

half-calf  7a,  Od,  Library  Edition,  oao  pp,^9a,f  hf.<alf,  10a,6dU 

II  Warton^s    History    of   English   Poetry,  fix>m  the 


JLleventn  to  tne  beventeentn  Century.    1,032  pp.,  9a, 

12  The  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    By 

Lucy  Aikin.    5^0  pp.,  8a,  6d, 

13  Edmund   Burkes  Choice    Pieces.     Containing   the 

Speech  on  the  Law  of  Libel,  Reflections  on  Revolution' in  Ftanoe^  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Alrndgment  of  English  History.  8Sm  &dm 

14  Herbert's  Autobiography  and  History  of  England 

under  Henry  VIII.  By  Lord  HKRBBRTof  Cherbnry.  770pp.,  8Sm9dm 

15  Wai pole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  In  England.    By 

HoRACB  Walpolb.    538  pp.,  8a,  6d, 

17  Locke's  Essays:    On  Toleration,  Education,  Value  oC 

Money.    700  pp.,  8a,  6d, 

18  Bollngbroke  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History. 

8s.  6d, 

19  Essays    on    Beauty    and    Taste:    On  Beanty,  by 

Francis,  Lord  Jbpprby;    On  Tasta,  by  AaanSALD  AusoM, 
LL.D.    394  pp.,  8a,  6d, 

20  Milton's  Early  Britain.  With  More's  England  under 

Richard  III.,  and  Bacon's  England  undap  Henry  Villi,  490  pp., 
8a,  Od,  

21  Marvell's  Poems  and  Satires.    With  Memoir  of  the 

Author.    8s.8d»  .. 
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The  Wokld  LiBiLAMY—€9nHMU€d, 
^2A  Macaulay :  Reviews,  Essays,  and  Poems.    650  pp., 

89,  6d,  f  half-calf,  6&,   Library  Edition,  dony  8vo,  Os» 

23  Sydney  Smith's  Essays,  Social  and  Political.   83.60,$ 

Library  Edition,  demy  Svo,  0«* 

*24  Lord  Bacon.     Pponclence  and  Advancement  of 

Learning,  Historical  Sketches  and  Essa3rs.    530  pp.,  8s,  6d,  f  half- 
calf,  69, ;  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  69» 

25  Essays  by  Thomas  de  Qufncey.    Confessions  of  an 

Opium  Eater,  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  ftc  550  pp.,  83,  M,  f 
Library  Edition,  demy  8yo,  8a* 

^26  Josephus  (The  Complete  Works  of).  By  Whiston. 

Life  and  Marginal  Notes.   810  pp.,  83,  8d,   Library  Edition,  83* 

27  Palsy's  Works:  "The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "Horse 

Paulinas,"  and  "  Natural  Theology."  With  Life  and  Notes.  83,  8d, 

28  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying.    With  Ufe^  Intro- 

duction, and  Notes.    23*  8d, 

29  Dean  Mllman's  History  of  the  Jews.  520  pp.,  83.  ed, 

30  Macaulay:  Reviews  and  Essays.     Second  Series. 

93. 6d. 
^31  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  6jopp, f83.6d»f 

half-calf,  73m  8d, 

*32  Plutarch's  Lives.    By  Langhorni.    750 pp.,  83. 8d,  $ 

half-calf,  73.  6d. 

33  Addison's   Essays  from   « Spectator."    600  pp., 

83,  6d, 

34  Shakespere's  Complete   Works.     V^th    Life  an 

Glossary,    x.ooo  pp.,  83,  6d»    Librakt  VditioNi  63. 

35  Cook's  Boston  Monday  Lectures.    640  pp.,  83, 

36  Todd's  Complete  Works.    Sunday  School  Teacher, 

Lectures  for  Young  Men,  &c.    900  pp.,  83. 

37  D'Aublgne's  History  of  the  Reformation.    870  pp., 

83,  6d,  f  half-calf,  73.  6d. 

38  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  430  pp.,a0, 64. 

39  Heroes  for  the  Faith :  Scottish  Worthies  who  suffered 

during  the  Reformation.    83,  6d, 

40  Martyrs  for  the  Truth.   Last  Words  and  Dying  Testi- 

monies of  the  Scottish  Worthies.    Revised,  with  Notes.    83,  6d. 

41  Cook's  Boston  Monday  Lectures,    ist  Series.    340 

pp.. ;»«.  tfd. 

42  Cook's  Boston  Monday  Lectures.  2nd  Series.    300 

pp.,  93. 6d. 

43  Newman  Smyth's  Works.    Containing  ''  Old  Faiths 

in  New  Light."  **Tlie  Rdigious  Feeling,"  and  ''Ortfaodm  Hmo- 
logy."    83.  9d. 

44  HalTam's  Literature  of  Europe  during  the  isth,  16th, 

and  i7th  Centuries.    Complete,    ooo  pp.,  83. 

45  Lamb^s  Essays  of  Elja  and  Eliana.  850  pp.,  83.  64. 

46  History  of  Rome.    By  D.  Ross.  Edited  bjr  H.  W. 

DlTLOCBM,  P1L.D.     500  pp.,  jl^  6d. 

4lf  History  of  Greece.    Bv  D.  Ross.  Edited  bf  II.  W. 

DuLCKBM,  Ph.D.    480  pp..  83.  6d. 

48  Palgrave's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  93.  M. 
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Price  !9s*  each,  sbrongly  and  attractivdy  bound,  cloth  gilt 
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58  Edgewopth'8     Popular 


♦  8  Byron. 
^  9  Burns. 

18. 

•15  Shelley. 

*l6H00d2ndSer. 

•17  Thomson. 
•18  Tupper. 


^  I  Longfellow. 
^  2  Scott. 

•  3  Wordsworth. 
^  4  Milton.      ^  7  Hood. 

•  5  Cowper. 
^  6  Keats. 
^10  Mrs.  Henri ans. 
•11  Pope. 
^i2Campbell 
'ijColerldge 
♦14  Moore. 

^19  Humorous  Poems. 
*2o  American  Poems. 

*2i  Lowell.    I  *a2  Whittler. 

23  Shakespeare.  Complete. 
*24  Poetio  Treasures. 
*25  Keble's  Christian  Year. 
•26  Young.     I    •27  Poe. 

28  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor. 
*29  Leigh  Hunt's  Poems. 
*3o  Scott's  Minstrelsy   of 

the  Scottish  Border. 

*3i  Dodd's      Beauties 

Shakespeare. 

*32  Poems  of  Ireland. 
*33  Rossetti's     Lives 

Famous  Poets. 

•34  Herbert's  Poems. 

40  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
*4i  Evenings  at  Home. 

42  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
*43  Robinson  Cf*u8oe. 
*44  Sandford  and  Merton. 

45  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

46  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
47.  Andersen's  Stories. 

48  Andersen's  Tales. 

49  The  Marvels  of  Nature. 

50  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 

51  The  Lamplighter. 

52  The  Wide»  Wide  World. 

53  Queechy. 

54  Poe's  Tales  of  Mystery. 

55  Wonders  of  the  World. 

•  56  Prince  of  the  House  of 

David.  [Tales. 

57  Edgeworth'a  Moral 


of 


of 


Tales. 

59.Falrchlld  Family.  [Mast. 
•60  Two  Years  Before  the 

61  Stepping  Heavenward. 

62  Baron  Munchausen. 

63  Fern  Leaves.  Complete. 
64Josephus:  Wars. 

65  Josephus:  Antiquities 
66The  Pillar  of  Fire. 

67  The  Throne  of  David. 

68  Little  Women. 

69  Good  Wives. 

70  Melbourne  House. 

71  De  Quincey.    Memoir. 

72  De  Quincey.  2nd  Series. 
*73  Lord  Bacon.    Memoir. 
•74  Lord  Bacon.  2nd  Series. 
*75  Sydney  Smith.  Memoir. 
*76  Sydney  Smith.  2nd  Series 
•77  Macaulay.  With  Memoir. 
*78  Macaulay.   2nd  Series. 
•79  Macaulay.  3rd  Series. 
*8o  Burke's  Choice  Pieces. 
*8i  Paley's  Evidences. 

*82 Natural  Theology. 

*83 Horas  Paulinss. 

*84  Webster's  Quotations. 
*S5  Arabian  Nights. 

86  Todd's  Lectures. 

87  Todd's  Sunday  School 

Teacher. 

89 Student's  Manual. 

*90  Locke  on  Toleration. 
*9i  Locke  on  Education. 
^92  M'Cuiioch's  Principles 

of  Political  Economy. 

93  Choice  Anecdotes,  te. 
*94  Butler's  Analogy. 
*95  Taylor's  Holy  Llvin|{. 

*96 Holy  Dying. 

*97  Hal  lam's  Literature  of 

Europe.  i5tlifti6thCentuiiM« 

•98 1 7th  Centunr. 

*99  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Re- 

flection* 

^100—..  Dramatic  Works, 
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MOXON^S  POPULAR  POETS. 

Tkt*rtu  tmd  ihM  ^Uc,  dUk*  in  Great  BritatH  mnd  hit  CoiamUtt 
tmd  in  iht  UniUd  Staits,  nmU  in  their  testimony  to  the  immense  superl' 
erity  o/Moxot^s  Popular  Poets  over  any  similar  collection  f^lished  by  any 
ether  house  Thejossession  fy  the  Publishers  of  the  Copuright  Worht 
^  CoLBRiDGS,  HOOD,  Kbats,  Shblley,  WORDSWORTH,  emd  Other 
great  National  Posts,  places  this  eerie*  above  rivalry, 

83  Whittlep's  Poetical  Works. 


5 

6 
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z  Byron's  Poetical  Worfce. 

a  Longfellow's  Poetical  Works 

3  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works 

4  Scott's  Poetical  Works. 
Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 
Moore's  Poetical  Works. 
Hood's  Poetical  Works. 
Keats'  Poetical  Works. 

9  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works. 

lo  Burns'  Poetical  Works. 

zz  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy. 

Z8  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

Z3  Campbell's  Poetical  Works. 

Z4  Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

z5  CowpeKs  Poetical  Works. 

z6  Humorous  Poems. 

Z7  American  Poetry. 

z8  Mrs.  Hemans'Poetlcal  Workst 

Z9  Thomson's  Poetical  Works. 

90  Poetio  Treasures.  Edited 
by  Rer.  Dr.  Gilbs. 

n  Hood,   and  Seines. 

With  Red  Border  Lines,  Critical  Memoir,  and  IllllStratlonB  In  SMIl, 
handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 

PRICE  8s.  6d.  PER  VOLUME. 
Also  to  be  had  in  the  following  varieties  ^/^ifM^tMr^Half-parcbment, 
Se»  6d,:  half-morocco,  full  gilt  back,  gilt  edges,  o«./  halt-calf,  6e»f 
padded  sheep,  7e,  6d,  i  morocco,  S»»  /  padded  Persian,  round  comen, 
Se,  f  tree-cal^  lOe.  6d,  /  relief-leather,  ±9e.  6d. 

MOXON'S    LIBRARY    POETS. 

A  series  of  favourite  Poets^  Prepared  with  a  view  to  being  found 
worthy  of  a.place  in  any  library ^  oeing  well  printed  on  the  bestpa/er,  and 
neatly  yet  handsouuly  bouttd.  A  really  good  edition  ^  the  Poets  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Each  with  Memoir,  and  Portrait  on  Steel  or  other  ninstrations. 
Bound  in  cloth  exira^  bevelled,  uncut  edges,  Se»  each  ;  half-calf,  8s, 
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83  Lowell's  Poetical  Works. 

34  Young's  Poetical  Works. 

35  Shakespeare  (Complete). 
fl6  Keble's  Christian  Year. 

Poe's  Poetical  Works. 
Rossettl's  Lives  of  Famous 
Poets. 
89  Leigh  Hunt's  Poetical  Works. 

30  Scott's    Minstrelsy    of  the 

Scottish  Border. 

31  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakes- 

peare. 
33  Poems  of  Ireland.    Edited  by 
Samuel  Lover. 

33  Herbert's  Poetical  Works. 

34  Goethe's     Faust.       Batakd 

Taylor    Complete. 

35  Mrs.      Browning's      Poems. 

1836-1844. 

36  The     Home     and      School 
Shakespeare.    Bowdlbr. 

Poets'  Wit  and  Humour. 


Qoethe's  Faust.  Bayard 
Taylor's  Trans.  (Complete.) 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems 
x8a6-x844.  J.  H.  Ingram. 

Byron's  Postloal  Works.     W. 

M.  ROSSBTTI. 

Shelley's  Poetloal  Works.  W. 

M.  ROSSKTTI. 

The  Homo  and  School 
Shakespesure.    Bowdlbr. 

Scott's  Postloal  Works.  W. 
M.  Rosssm, 

Hood's  Postloal  Worlcs.  W, 
M.  Rosssm. 


8  Milton's  Poetical  Works.    W. 

M.  ROSSRTTI. 

9  Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

W.  M.  ROSSBTTI. 

10  Ksats'  Poetical  Works.     W. 

M.ROSSBTTI. 

11  Mrs.  Hernans' Postloal  Works. 

W.  M.  ROSSBTTL 

X9  Wordsworth'sPoetlcalWorks. 

W.  M.  ROSSETTI. 

13  Hood's  Comic  Poems. 

14  Hood's  Serious  Poems. 

15  Shakespeare's        Compl«t« 

Works.    Barry  Coihwall. 


WARD,  LOCK  ft  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  and  New  York, 
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THB  CHBAPBST  STANDARD  BOOKS  PUBLISHBD.  ' 
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1/- 


WARD  ft  LOCK'S  SHILLING  UBRARY  OP 

FAMOUS   BOOKS   FOR   ALL   TIME. 

Neatly  and  itroiigly  bound  in  dodi*  pcioe  !«•  aadb 

Under  Uu  abcv  Hilt,  tkt^Ushert  mrt  ismmg,  im  mpo^mlmr/trm,  mn'ik 
ikg  ap^ropriaU  fitting  out  ^  elearprimi.  good  paper,  and  Mlrong 
and  neat  cloth  binding,  a  colUctiim  •jtuch  books  as  art  btst  adapted 
for  gtnortU  readings  and  Aocw  survivod  tfu  gtngraiion  in  mtkick  and/or 
which  they  wro  writton—suck  bocks  as  tks  conoral  verdict  kas pronounced 
to  be**  Not  ^an  age  but  for  eUl  time,**  Tke  purpose  kas  been,  and  is,  to  in- 
clude in  tkis  series  books  ^tke  most  various  kinds,  and  addressed  to  tke  most 
different  ages;  to  embrace,  in  tke  fullest  manner,  tke  wkole  domainof  wkai 
is  called  "  General  Reading,**  in  order  that  tke  series  may  form  in  itself 
a  course  of  reading  for  tke  kousekold,  in  wkick  ike  wants  and  capacittes  of 
the  various  members,  kowever  wide  may  be  tke  difference  •»  tkeir  ogee 
amd  tmttei,  skeUl  be  duly  considered  and  catered  for. 

Tke  Volumes  now  ready  are  at  fttttem  >- 

1  Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men. 

2  Q Pimm '8  Fairy  Tales,  and  other  Popular  Stories. 

3  Evenings  at  Home.  By  Dr.  Aiken  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

4  McCulloch't  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

5  Macaulay's  Reviews  and  Essays,  &c.    ist  Series, 
o  Macaulay's  Reviews  and  Essays,  &a    and  Series. 
7  Macaulay's  Reviews  and  Essays,  &a    3nl  Series. 
%  Sydney  Smith's  Essays,    ist  Series. 

9  Sydney  Smith's  Essays.    2nd  Series 

10  Bacon's  Proflcience  &  Advancement  of  Learning,  fto. 

11  Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  Essays,  &c. 

12  Josephus:  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,    ^^th  Notes. 

13  Josephus :  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.    With  Notes. 

14  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion^    With  Notes,  &c. 

15  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity.    Life,  Notes,  Ac 

16  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Memoir  of  Author. 

17  Robinson  Crusoe.    By  Daniel  db  Foe.    With  Memoir. 

18  Sandford  and  Merton.    By  Thomas  Day.    lUastrattd. 

19  Foster's  Decision  of  Character.    With  Memdr. 

20  Hufeiand's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life. 

21  Todd's  Student's  Manual.    By  Rev.  John  ToDOt 

22  Paley's  Natural  Theology.    With  Notes,  ftc 

23  Paley's  Moras  PaulinsB.    With  Notes,  &c. 

Bound  uniform  witk  tkt  ebevt  :— 

50  Beeton's  Art  of  Public  Speaking. 

51  Beeton's  Curiosities  of  Orators  and  Oratopy. 

52  Beeton's  England's  Orators. 

53  Beeton's  Great  Speal<ers  and  Great  Speeohas* 

54  Masters  in  History.    By  the  Rev.  P.  Amton. 


55  Great  Novelists.    By  T.  C  Watt. 
I  $6  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.    By  H.  J. 


NXGOLL. 


WARD,  LOCK  a  CO.,  London,  Melbourne,  sad  Nsw  York. 
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